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by B. Ann Lastelle 


As we entered the last hours of our 62-hour work 
week at Eckrich, exhausted by the intensity of our labor 
as well as its duration, I stood on the line thinking 
about why we were doing this. The answer seemed sim- 
ple. If we could survive the last several weeks before 
the plant closed, we could receive our severance and va- 
cation pay and would be able to claim our unemploy- 
ment benefits without contest. If we quit or gave the 
company an excuse to fire us, we would get nothing. 

I thought back to another work experience in 1984. I 
was then newly divorced, had few savings and had been 
unemployed for four months. I took a job at a wage 
that barely covered my expenses if I was very careful. 
After I had worked at that factory for one month, the 
company cut our working time back to four days per 
week. 

I couldn’t afford to live on what I was making, but 
1 couldn’t afford to quit, either, because I wouldn’t 
get my unemployment benefits, at least not without a 
long delay. So I stayed on, borrowing money from 
friends, until I finally was laid off. 

My thoughts turned also to the Introduction to the 
First Edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom, where Dunayevskaya quoted a West Virginia 
miner who had listened to her talk about the ideas in 
her book; 

“I’ve listened to yqu discussing that fellow Marx,” he 
said. “I can’t word it- like him, but 1 know exactly what he 
means. I lay there this morning about a quarter of six. I 
looked out the window. 1 said to myself, ‘You just got to 
get up there and go down, whether you feel like it or not.’ 
I didn’t even speak it to my wife. I just said to myself, 
‘now you call that a free man?”’ 

Marx wrote fhe worker in capitalist society is 
“free” in two senses. First, the worker is “free” from 
ownership of, or any control over, the means of prod- 
(continued on page 3) 
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debate in 
S. Africa 


fay Lou Turner 

“A corrupt state of things is very frequently represented 
as an ‘abuse’; it is , taken for granted that the foundation 
was good— the system, the institution itself faultless — but 
that the passion, the subjective interest, in short, the arbi- 
trary volition of men has made use of that which in itself 
was good to further its own selfish ends, and that all that 
is required to be done is to remove these adventitious ele- 
ments. On this showing the institute in question escapes ob- 
loquy, and the, evil that disfigures it appears something for- 
eign to it. But when accidental abuse of a good thing really 
occurs, it is limited to particularity. A great and general 
corruption affecting a body of such large and comprehensive 
scope as a Church, is quite another thing. The corruption of 
the Church was a native growth.” 

— Hegel, Philosophy of History 

Last summer the South African Communist Party 
(SACP) made a great show of publicly unmasking lead- 
ing SACP members holding key positions inside the 
ANC (African National Congress) and outside in trade 
union, youth, women’s and township organizations. 
Some months before . the surprising self-revelations, 
which included union militant Moses Mayekiso, Joe Slo- 
vo, the Stalinist doyen of the SACP, issued an ideologi- 
cal “confession” of the sins of Stalinism entitled, “Has 
Socialism Failed?” 

Published under the imprimatur of the Party’s quar- 
ts i (continued on page 9) 
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The “new world order” is U.S 
drive for single world mastery 



News & Letters photo 

Anti-war protestors take to the streets in Chicago. 
Hundreds of thousands participated in protests 
nationwide. 

by Olga Domanski 

The utter barbarism which George Bush has un- 
leashed with his genocidal war against Iraq has, in the 
first week, already reached nearly inconceivable depths. 
Despite the determination of the Pentagon to prevent 
the world from learning the truth of the most concen- 
trated bombing in all of history, the refugees streaming 
out of the hell of Iraq are now reporting what one 
Egyptian, who had been among the harshest of Hus- 
sein’s critics, called nothing short of “an annihilation of 
a people,” as one after another described the death and 
destruction they had witnessed. The Pentagon’s use of 
Hitler’s vocabulary to eall Bush’s brand of terror an 
“all-out blitz” was apt indeed. It was echoed in Saddam 
Hussein’s fascist mentality when, after striking terror in 
Israel with Scud missiles all had cause to fear were car- 
rying chemical and/or biological weapons, he boasted he 
would turn Israel into a “crematorium”! 

The videos of wave after wave of continued satura- 
tion bombing of Baghdad; the sight of TV journalists 



U.S. bomb damage in downtown Baghdad. No esti- 
mate of civilian casualties has been released. 

donning gas masks in Tel Aviv; the questions from the 
Palestinians in the West Bank, who were not given gas 
masks and wanted to know how the 400,000 in the refu- 
gee camps will “seal up” their tents; the interviews with 
Israeli generals hinting at the possibility of nuclear re- 
taliation; and the knowledge that U.S. warships with 
their own nuclear weapons sit waiting in the Persian 
Gulf — all these nightmares bombarded the world within 

Anti-war protests, page 5 

the very first days of the terrifying new stage Bush has 
opened in his drive to impose his “new world order.” 
The bloodletting that will begin when the ground war 
starts is unimaginable. 

Within the very first week it became clear that this 
will not be a short conflict. The only thing that wor- 
ries Bush and the Pentagon about the slaughter a 

(continued on page 10) 


WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


At a moment when the horrors unleashed by the war 
in the Persian Gulf have manifested the total inhumani- 
ty of this racist, sexist, exploitative, class-ridden society, 
the drive of all the world rulers to smother the very 
Idea of Freedom challenges all of us to let our voices be 
heard. The ever-rising opposition to U.S, imperialism’s 
war in the Middle East has brought forth a new anti- 
war movement that encompasses workers as well as stu- 
dents, Black and white, and that has reached youth as 
young as grade school. At the same time, in the face of 
an ever-deepening recession, the opposition to capital- 
ism’s wars at home can be seen in new labor struggles 
ranging from the Daily News strike in New York to the 
Delta Pride Catfish strike in Mississippi, where Black 
women fought racism, sexism and exploitation. 

Only in News & Letters will you find all of these 
voices of revolt, together with the voices of freedom 
fighters from East Europe to South Africa, and from 
China to Latin America, unseparated from the articu- 
lation of a philosophy of liberation without which we 
cannot bring a new world to reality. 

* * * 

Never was there a greater need to ensure the conti- 
nuity of a paper like News & Letters and to deepen our 
activity in all the ongoing freedom movements. An ur- 
gent part of that activity today is our publication of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings on the Middle East (see 
ad, p.5), which demonstrate — as unprecedented new 
events have erupted there — how urgent it is to hold fast 
both to the self-determination of the forces of revolt 
and to the self-determination of the Idea of Freedom, 
as the founder of Marxist-Humanism worked it out. No- 
one put it better than Dunayevskaya herself: “When 
you witness some phenomenon that seems to have ari- 
sen clear out of the blue, don’t despair. It isn’t all that 
new. You will find one or another form of it in the 
Marxist-Humanist ‘Archives’...In a word, it isn’t history 
‘as such’; it is dialectics which is the method to judge 
the new.” 

That is why every issue of News & Letters carries a 
selection “From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya” 
which gives a political-philosophic direction for our ac- 
tions today. Every issue presents analyses of ongoing 
world events from a Marxist-Humanist perspective to- 
gether with the voices of revolt speaking for themselves, 


nationally and internationally. Never was it more im- 
portant to keep N&L going and help us reach new read- 
ers/writers. 

* * * 

Rulers everywhere try to still any press they cannot 
control. The first building seized by Gorbachev’s army 
and KGB in their attack on the Lithuanian independ- 
ence movement was the printing press. Even though the 
media has quickly fallen in line with the Administra- 
tion’s attempt to bury the protests at home, the Penta- 
gon is trying to impose censorship on their coverage of 
the war in the Middle East. When South Africa de- 
clared a state of emergency in 1986 it simply “banned” 
all papers dangerous to its apartheid regime— and N&L 
was proud to be among them. 

There is another, very different way a paper like N&L 
could risk being “silenced.” We, however, have no inten- 
tion of missing any issues because of the ever-escalating 
cost of continuing the revolutionary journalism we be- 
gan in 1955, and have kept going with the help of our 
readers. Although we have no paid staff, every increase 
in our rent, in the cost of our supplies, in our printing 
bill, in the postal rates such as those we have just suf- 
fered, is a serious blow. Once again, WE APPEAL TO 
YOU TO HELP US KEEP GOING. WE CANNOT 
CONTINUE WITHOUT YOUR HELP! 

PLEASE — GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN 
OF YOUR SUPPORT AND YOUR IDEAS! J8|.- 


NEWS & LETTERS, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, . 
Chicago, IL 60605 , 

□ Enclosed is my contribution of $ _ to help J 

keep N&L going. ■ 

□ I want to become a Sustaining Subscriber. ' 
My regular monthly contribution will be $ . J 

□ I am adding $ _to cover gift subscriptions J 

to the attached names and addresses. * 

NAME I 


ADDRESS- 


STATE 
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Todayness of Luxemburg’s anti-militarism 


Woman as Reason 


by Michelle Landau 

Jan. 15, 1919 may seem far away from Jan. 15, 1991, 
the date George Bush chose to grant himself the power 
to begin the butchery of thousands of human lives. But 
remembrance of Jan. IS, 1 1919, can help open up a vista 
to the future, because although it was the date of the 
counter-revolution’s murder of the unique and passion- 
ate revolutionary, Rosa Luxemburg, it is Luxemburg’s 
life that January helps us remember. 

Listen to Luxemburg, addressing working-class women 
in June 1911, in Koenigsberg, Germany: “It is you, you 
working women above all, who have had to economize 
your miserable incomes to meet the overwhelming rises of 
the cost of living. Meanwhile, our enemies are still telling 
us that woman’s place is in the home. ...Why is it just now 
that the cost of living steadily mounts?...Comrades, we do 
have a plague.. .it is militarism! Not for schools, not for 
hospitals, not for the poor and the helpless will the mil- 
lions be spent; but for cannon, for bunkers, for warships — 
there, the billions will be squandered." 

Luxemburg’s anti-militarism was inseparable from se- 
rious theoretic analysis of capitalism’s extension into 
imperialism. Imprisoned during World War I, she wrote 
one of the greatest anti-war pamphlets, both seriously 
theoretical and passionately agitational. It is known by 
the pen name she chose, Junius: 

“The ‘civilized world’ which looked on calmly while the 
same imperialism consigned tens of thousands of Hereros 
to the most horrible destruction, and filled the Kalahari 
desert with the mad cries of those perishing of 
thirst... while in Putumayo, in ten years 40,000 human 
beings were martyred by a gang of European industrial 
robber barons...while in Tripoli the Arabs were bowed to 
the yoke of capital with fire and sword, their culture and 
their dwellings alike razed to the ground — this ‘civilized 
world’ has only today become aware that the bite of the 
imperialist beast is fatal, that its breath is infamy.” 

THE HOLOCAUST OF WAR 

The outbreak of U.S. imperialism’s foul and far-reach- 
ing Middle East war made me reflect on World War I, 
when Luxemburg confronted the war and the betrayal 
of the leadership of her own “Marxist” party, the Ger- 
man Social Democracy (SPD). 

Two elements helped Luxemburg keep her spirit al- 
ways reaching for the future. One was her experience of 
the 1905 revolution in Poland. There she had seen and 
breathed the dialectic of the creative spontaneity of 
masses in motion as they became “a land of boundless 
possibilities,” uprooting the old and creating the new. 
Equally as critical was Marx’s historial materialism, 
“our dialectical system that...is already realizing a revo- 
lution in the domain of thought.” 

Thus, in a 1916 letter from prison, Luxemburg wrote: 
“There will be many struggles, and much work to do. But 
I cm absolutely not discouraged... .four] success. ..depends 
on the elemental deeply hidden coiled springs of history. 
And I know from historical experience, as well as from 
personal experience.. .that precisely when on the surface 
everything seems hopeless and miserable, a complete 
change is getting ready." That “complete change” came 

Women discuss racism 

As we reported in the July 1990 News & Letters, rac- 
ism split the National Women’s Studies Association 
(NWSA) at their 12th annual conference in June when 
the Women of Color caucus walked out. The refusal of 
the administration of NWSA to reinstate the only wom- 
an of color in NWSA’s national office, their refusal to 
create a Steering Committee to be at least 50% women 
of color or to address any of the grievances of the 
Women of Color Caucus was compounded by their re- 
fusal to inform the membership of NWSA of any of 
their decisions or problems regarding racism. 

This confrontation shocked the rank-and-file member- 
ship and the repercussions have escalated. Thus, NWSA 
cancelled its 1991 national conference and the four 
women who made up NWSA’s permanent staff, as well 
as Caryn McTighe Musil, Executive Director, have re- 
signed. In Musil 's goodbye article in NWSAction, she 
clearly shows herself as one whose vision of NWSA is 
that it should be a private enclave for women in acade- 
mia — most of whom happen to be white — who want to 
make it big in the university. 

Musil’s attitude is revealed when she writes that 
"the singularly most positive decision made was to 
begin to hone NWSA’s mission statement. For too 
long, we have sought unsuccessfully to be all things 
to all people and to end oppression in every form, 
everywhere, immediately.” Her obvious relief that 
NWSA jettisoned its revolutionary mission is sicken- 
ing. Yet how much Musil’s attitude will prevail in 
NWSA is in question. 

The most important ramification is that racism is 
being seriously discussed again by the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. The Chicago Area Women’s Studies 
Association has had two meetings to talk about events 
at NWSA. The first meeting was so heated and women 
had so much to say that a second meeting had to be 
scheduled and more are being planned. The Society for 
Women in Philosophy (SWIP) is also planning to dis- 
cuss racism at their Midwest meeting. 

Hopefully these continuing serious discussions, taking 
place in a society where both racism and sexism are es- 
calating, can become part of a new beginning that the 
Women’s Liberation Movement so desperately needs. 

— Terry Moon 


with the Russian Revolution of 1917. In 1918 the war 
ended and the German Revolution began. 

But counter-revolution moved swiftly. Luxemburg 
warned, “Socialism or Barbarism"; and German capital- 
ism degenerated into Nazism, while counter-revolution 
won out within a decade in Stalin’s Russia. 

A 1991 VIEW 

In 1991, we view Rosa Luxemburg from the expanse 
of 70 years of revolutions, counter-revolutions, wars, 
freedom movements, capitalism’s degeneration to its vile 
“high-tech” depths; and the passion for a new way of 
life ever stirring in “the deeply hidden coiled springs of 
history." Raya Dunayevskaya, in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution,* examined the dualities as well as the highpoints 
in Luxemburg’s heritage. 

Although Luxemburg had critiqued the opportun- 
ism of the bureaucratic SPD leadership as early as 
1910, their betrayal in 1914 didn’t compel her to the 



This photo, from the PBS series "Making 
Sense of the Sixties,” shows a women’s libera- 
tionist reading the 1970 N&L pamphlet. Notes 
on Women’s Liberation: We Speak in Many 
Voices. This pamphlet and other documents 
from the period are available on microfilm in 
the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. Guides to 
the collection are available from News and 
Letters, see literature ad, page 7. 
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As we celebrated the 18th anniversary of Roe v. Wade, 
Jan. 22, the Supreme Court decision that recognized 
women’s right to abortion, women remain in a desperate 
struggle to hang on to our long-fought-for gains. The 
Catholic Church continued its $5 million public rela- 
tions anti-abortion media blitz, while voters in heavily 
Roman Catholic Corpus Christi, Texas resoundingly de- 
feated a city charter amendment, Jan. 19, that declared 
human life to begin at conception. A week later the 
Utah state legislature rushed through the toughest anti- 
abortion law in the U.S. strictly limiting abortions and 
making it a felony for a doctor to perform “illegal” 

abortions, or anyone to help a woman obtain one. 

* * * 

As Russian troops hunt down Latvian youth to force 
them into the military, the Latvian Women’s League or- 
ganized an extensive, widely supported underground 
network to hide 18-20 year olds from the occupying 
army. More than 8,000 have already “vanished” in Lat- 
via, with another 8,000 in Estonia and 10,000 in Lithua- 


realization of how totally the course of "Marxism” 
had to be reversed to re-connect with Marx’s philos- 
ophy of masses in motion. Theory remained Luxem- 
burg’s passion, but philosophy, to her, was abstract. 

Today’s harsh reality, of rising fascism and war, com- 
pels us to reach for philosophic new beginnings deeper 
than those reached in Luxemburg’s age, even by Lenin, 
who did return to Marx’s roots in Hegel when holocaust 
broke in 1914. In this effort, we in News and Letters 
Committees invite others to join us in our explorations 
of the legacy and challenge of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxist- Humanism, in our upcoming class series where 
we will take up the relationship between Dunayevska- 
ya’s work Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution and her Philosophy 
and Revolution (see ad page 4). 

There will be, as Luxemburg said, “many struggles 
and much work to do.” It is only by working through 
the contradictions Luxemburg could not untangle in her 
age that we can today feel her amazing, undaunted — 
and much needed — presence here with us. 

She represents a human being of another dimension 
from the gory, stunted creature of a George Bush or a 
Saddam Hussein. And we are determined that such 
monsters, and the system that breeds them, will not de- 
cide the fate of humanity. 

* See Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Humanities Press, 1982), 
forthcoming this spring in a new expanded edition from University of Il- 
linois Press, including a new Foreword by Adrienne Rich. 

Montreal Massacre recalled 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada— There were mem- 
orial services and vigils held across Canada on Dec. 6 in 
commemoration of the 14 women engineering students 
who were gunned down a year ago in their University 
of Montreal classrooms by a man, Marc Lepine. He had 
separated the women from the men, yelled at the wom- 
en, “You’re all a bunch of feminists!” and opened fire. 
All the colleges and universities in Montreal and many 
churches held their own services, in addition to a vigil 
at the site of the massacre. 

The atmosphere is strikingly similar to the U.S. Can- 
ada has seen a steep rise in domestic violence — largely 
homicides in which men kill their intimate women part- 
ners. Women's groups are deeply concerned. 

Most feminists feel that we’re in a period of back- 
lash. This rise in violence against women in the aft- 
ermath of the massacre is accompanied by a poison- 
ing of the intellectual and social atmosphere. For 
example, alt Montreal’s enormous Salon du Livre, an 
international French-language book fair, a well- 
known lochl journalist named Roch Cote launched a 
book entitled. Confessions du saiaud (The Confes- 
sions of a Rat). The book is an attack on feminists 
and what he sees as their exaggerated grievances 
against men. 

It’s easy to feel — on the eve of war — that the worst 
nightmares of patriarchy prevail. Still, I persist in hope. 
Tomorrow I .begin registering new students in women’s 
studies. The generation I teach today is not the same 
one I encountered in the seventies and the differences 
are in great part due to feminism. 

— Women’s Studies Professor 

• 

New York, N.Y. — For the anniversary of the 
Montreal Massacre the New York University Womyn’s 
Center held an open forum. The discussion focused on 
attacks on feminism. 

We discussed ideas about what feminism means, why 
it is so threatening to the status quo as an idea and as 
practice and what the 14 women massacred by Marc 
Lepine symbolized. 

Every feminist and every woman was attacked in 
the Montreal Massacre. It was as if someone tried to 
symbolize in one gesture all the kinds of attacks on 
women. When it happened we did not allow our- 
selves to fully see the meaning of this inhumanity. 
Most people didn’t want to hear Lepine saying, "I’m 
going to get all feminists.” 

Feminism can be so threatening or, to me, so exciting 
as a revolutionary concept. How could people feel so 
threatened by an idea? The word, feminism, gets tossed 
around too lightly. We miss its gravity and potential. 

— New York University feminist 
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The political-philosophic ground needed to analyze today's events 

Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Writings on the Middle East 

• Political-Philosophic Letters on the Arab-Israeli Conflict from the 1960s through the 
1980s 

• Essays on Iran: Revolution and Counter-Revolution, from the revolutionary over- 
throw of the Shah to the consolidation of Khomeini’S counter-revolution. 

• Analysis of the Palestinian Question, the Lebanese Civil War, the U.N. Resolution on 
Zionism, the U.S.-Russia superpower rivalry in the Middle East. 

This News & Letters pamphlet was created from writings included in the Marxist-Human- 
ist Archives of the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. See literature ad page 7. 

$2.50 plus $1 postage 

News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, 111. 60605 
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A worker speaks: why fight this war? 


Chicago, III * — Back in the late ’60s when I was in 
my early teens my friends and I used to watch the nu- 
merous war movies that were on TV then. We would 
brag to each other about going to war and being great, 
fearless heroes who would never die and who would 
cotpe .back homo and get any job that we wanted. Since; 
we were Mving in a Chicago Housing Authority project 
we could only dream about the future. 

At about the same time- the Vietnam situation was 
beginning to escalate. Although y/e were still too young 
to be dragged into that war,, some of us had older 
brothers who were draft age. My friend’s older brother 
Karlos did get drafted. He was< a proud, young Black 
man who was full of promise and energy and confident 
that we would have a successful future: “I’ll be living on 
Lake Shore Drive.” 

Then one day we heard that Karlos had been seen 
with two government agents, being led from his house; 
When we asked his - younger brother what was wrong, 
we found out that Karlos had been back for a while, 
but no one had known or had seen him. 

VIETNAM: LIVES LOST AND RUINED 

When we asked why he hadn’t come outside, his 
brother told us that the first day Karlos was in Viet- 
nam he was sent out on patrol, and while on patrol his 
entire platoon was killed, and that he was the only sur- 
vivor. He managed to get home, and once home he re- 
fused to go back. That was why the men came to get 
him, and that was why he would not come out. He was 
hiding. When Karlos was discharged, he came home and 
stayed in his room. 

We had seen with our own eyes what that damn 
war had done to those young people over there long 
before the media had begun to talk about it. Lives 
lost and ruined, and for what? Freedom? 

Now here we are in the ’90s, and another war is un- 
derway, but unlike the Vietnam War, I, as well as thou- 
sands of others, know what this war is all about. The 
U.S. government and the oil companies are behind this 
war, with the U.S. and its allies wanting a permanent 
power base in the Persian Gulf and the oil companies 
wanting assurances that the flow of oil and profits will 
not be cut off. 

When you read the papers or watch the news all you 
read and hear is that we have to free Kuwait from Iraqi 
control, and that we must stop Hussein so that the 
world will be a safer place. But have any of the media 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page I) 

i uction — “free” from the land and “free” from the tools 

of her trade, which have now been combined into ma- 
chines and gathered together in factories for mass prod- 
uction. Second, the worker is “free” to sell her labor- 
power, her capacity to work, to the highest bidder. A 
pretty limited form of “freedom,” isn’t it? 

When Marx wrote about labor in capitalist society, 
he called it alienated or forced labor. That is because 
the worker’s activity within the process of prod- 
uction is directed and controlled by someone else; it 
is not self activity. In addition, the worker’s activity 
is simply the means to an end; it is not an end in it- 
self. 

I do not stand on that line packing hot dogs every 
day because it satisfies some deep, creative urge within 
me. I do it for the same reason that I have packed can- 
dy and cups and plastic bags — to earn the money to 
pay my rent, buy groceries and put gas in my car. 

Marx, however," projected a vision of a new society 
with a totally different relationship between life and la- 
bor: a society where work expresses and develops the 
creativity and thought of the individual human being, 
not the drive of capitalism for more and more produ- 
tion, more and more profit. Doesn’t that vision give us 
I something to think about while our hands are busy on 
the production line? 
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or the government people bothered to find out what the 
youth, workers, women and others who actually have to 
fight this war have to say or think? 

NOTHING POSITIVE ABOUT WAR - 8 * j-t t 

Well if they 'did; theV would And out ‘that we' have' 
many questions and feelings about this tVar that would 
conflict with the “official” reasons. Like, yes, Saddam 
Hussein is a murdering pig who deserves to, be wiped 
off the face of the earth, but what about the Iraqi work- 
ers? What will they gain in this war? Probably as much 
as the. American workers. Nothing! From the factory to 
the battlefield and, with any luck, back to the factory. 
Is this freedom? 

How about the women? Will they benefit? The wom- 
en of the Middle East are treated like second-class citi- 
zens with little hope that their rulers will change their 
situation. And the women of the U.S, there are in a sit- 
uation of “you can fight here, but you cannot drive a 
car,” or cannot dress the way they want to. Or how 
about the women still at home who have to give up 
sons, husbands, sisters and daughters in a war that has 
nothing positive? 

How about the rulers of Kuwait and Saudi Arabia? 
These are people who treat workers and women like 
dirt, so why should we help them? If anything we 
should be helping to overthrow these sheiks and kings, 
and let the people rule for themselves. But self-rule is 
not good for business as any capitalist would tell you, 
so here we are in a terrible situation where the same 
people that tell us to get to work are telling us to go 
fight. 

So if you ask the masses, the working men and wom- 
en, youth, the Blacks and Hispanics and others in the 
U.S., where opposition to the war is growing, and the 
Iraqi and Kuwaiti citizens, what they think about fight- 
ing in a war where there is nothing to gain and life to 
lose, they will tell you: Hell no, not me. How many 
Karloses will we have coming home from this war? 

— Martin Almora 



Eastern Airlines workers jammed an unemploy- 
ment office in Atlanta when Eastern halted 
flights in mid- January. 


Arco workers picket 

Carson, Cal. — On Dec. 11 , 80 workers picketed 
Arco’s Los Angeles Refinery accompanied by workers 
from Mobil, Chevron and Golden West plants. We de- 
manded parity with Chevron, where wages range from 
$1 to $3 more per hour. 

The company’s refusal to discuss the issue prompted 
us to march carrying signs announcing that Arco stands 
for “A Retd Cheap Operation” and that the new emis- 
sions control gasolines “cost workers’ lives.” This is 
especially true after the many deaths caused by the ex- 
plosion at Arco Chemical in Texas last June. 

Two events immediately following the picket have 
been the source of constant conversation within the 
plant. The next day the local paper, The Daily Breeze, 
published a report including a not-so-veiled threat by a 
company spokesman that there had been 2500 appli- 
cants a few weeks before for 25 jobs. Then on Dec. 13 
the company announced a special 5% bonus. 

That so many people are looking for work is not 
lost on us, especially since in January the company 
took applications for another- 25 jobs and over 17,000 
people came in. An operator noted, "Just because 
the economy is bad doesn’t mean we should settle 
for less. The cost of living is going up. And we’re 
supposed to pay for it? Even with Arco’s profits 
going up?” 

The Rank-and-File Underground flyers have pointed 
out that a “Bone-Us” is not a raise; it doesn’t affect our 
benefits and it isn’t permanent. The letter announcing it 
said it was in recognition of our work over the last five 
years. These five years have seen a reorganization in 
which hundreds of our co-workers were retired early 
and not replaced, a staff of underpaid, underqualified 
contractors has taken jobs away from maintenance 
workers, and the company closed or sold off its East 
Coast operations. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers union says we 
work in a “industry out of control.” Just one hour in 
this huge time bomb makes you see the truth of that. 

— OCAW Local 1-128 member 


Chinese hunger strike i 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Dozens of Chinese students 
have been staging a hunger strike in the Chinatown dis- 
trict of Los Angeles for the last two weeks. Their hun- 
ger strike, press copferences and, speaking, events have 
succeeded in thwarting the Chinese government’s at- 
tempts toj s^rptjy .prp^epptq, those . \ylj 9 .yferp ? tpyesfecj, 
after the J98p/fiap3ipuqn maps) prote^tf. , ,. , - a ,, , , 

The hunger strikers are well: aware of the fact , that , 
the U.S. government gave the green light to the mur- 
derous Chinese rulers to renew the prosecutions. Their 
statement of “Hunger Strike Declaration” . points, out, 
the “double-standard on human rights, freedom and de- 
mocracy” and denounces treating the Tiananmen activ- 
ists who were arrested as “bargain chips to attain cer- 
tain political and diplomatic targets.” 

The area where the hunger strikers are staging 
their protests has been covered by banners and pic- 
tures of protesters imprisoned in China. The strikers- 
bring their own sleeping bags, and late at night they; 
can be found studying for school as well as reading- 
and discussing ideas of freedom. I had a chance to 
speak with several about the significance for Marx* 
ist-Humanists of the 1989 Uprising and about how 
those heady days of May and June 1989 not only 
challenged the rulers in China and all over the 
world, but also challenged the initiators of the 
struggles. -,i* 

The counter-revolution that struck on June 3 was 
fighting for its very existence. The mass movement that 
was exploding in China would have never stopped at 
cosmetic reforms of the old totalitarian regime. One 
young Chinese man I spoke with, Andrew, agreed en- 
thusiastically that the Tiananmen participants need to 
examine more deeply the significance and ramifications 
of their own actions and the challenge in thought that 
they pose to all of us the world over. 

The statement declaring their strike speaks of how 
“We can not forget those who shed their blood and 
tears in the ’89 democratic movement.. .The great 
changes in Europe forced the Chinese government to re- 
frain slightly from persecuting democratic activists, 
however with the Persian Gulf crisis the Communist 
government is provided with excellent chance of divert- 
ing the world’s attention on its totalitarian rule.” 

Today as we fight in the U.S. in the numerous anti- 
war activities to stop the bloody hands of Bush, we Can 
hardly afford to ignore the fate of the heroic Chinese 
youth. It was in their challenge to the Chinese rulers 
that they opened the gates to a new human society. 
Their thoughts and voices are much needed today by 
all of us. — Cyrus Noveen 

Oscar Mayer coldly cuts 

Chicago, III. — Oscar Mayer has already closed the 
Lunchables line. They’ve started taking that machinery 
out. We’ve lost two lines in the bacon department. In a 
couple of months we’re supposed to lose two more, and 
by the end of the year, that’s it. Bacon is going to a 
new plant they’re building, I think in Missouri — non-un- 
ion and probably $6 or $7 an hour. They claim that 
they’re going to be doing some type of new process, and 
we can’t do it at our plant. 

If you have 30 years of service, you can take your se- 
verance pay and your pension and retire, no matter 
what your age. But if you don’t have your 30 years, 
then they cut your pension to death, because they pe- 
nalize you for leaving early. Those of us with between 
20 and 30 years just have to stay and do the best we 
can. 

Quite a few people have been in the bacon depart- 
ment for ten or 15 years. Where is the company going 
to put them? They’re going to put them in department 
146. That’s slice-pack. The jobs over in slice-pack are so 
different that people are either going to be hurt trying 
to do the job, or they’re going to be disqualified. If they 
can’t do the job, they’re laid off, no matter how much 
seniority. 

Everybody’s upset. It’s depressing and rough. Real de- 
pressing. I have to work six more years for my 30 years. 
I don’t know what I’m going to do but try to hang on 
and see what goes on. You know, after you get so old 
you can’t be doing those hard-assed jobs. I don’t know 
how a lot of us are going to fare. 

— Black woman worker. 
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Marxist-Humanism: 

Its summation as New Beginning 


‘ by Raya Dunayevskaya- : - 
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, Editor's note: The following document, entitled by the 
CUtthqr, “Marxist-Humanism, 1983: The Summation that is 
<? New Beginning, Objectively and Subjectively, ” was deliv- 
ered to an expanded meeting of the Resident Editorial 
Board of News and Letters Committees on Jan. 1, 1983. It 
represents Dunayevskaya’s articulation of the “new mo- 
ment of philosophic development” reached with the publi- 
cation, some two months earlier, of the third work of her 
“trilogy of revolution” — Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. We pub- 
lish this document now as part of the preparation for the 
hSw stage that will be reached this Spring, when the pub- 
lication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution in a new, expanded 
edition will mean her “trilogy of revolution” will again be 
in print.. The Introduction and Part I of the presentation 
is published below; the rest of the document will be pub- 
lished in our March issue. 

INTRODUCTION : WHERE AND HOW TO 
BEGIN ANEW? 

• •••The reason that we begin, not objectively as usual, 
.feusL subjectively, is that the “here and now” demands a 
deeper probing into the creative mind of Marx. 

The warp and woof of the Marxian dialectic, the un- 
chained Hegelian dialectic, the dialectic of tjie revolu- 
tionary transformation is, after all, true objectively and 
sqtajectively. Yet Part III of Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Mara’s Philosophy of Revolution 
begins the probing of Marx before he fully broke with 
bourgeois society, when he worked on his doctoral the- 
sis on the “Difference between Democritus and Epicu- 
rus,” Thus began his very first critique of Hegel, in 
1841, as it appeared in the Notes that were known only 
to himself. What did appear in the doctoral thesis itself 
was what pervaded those Notes, i.e., the question: How 
to begin anew? 

The reason that question reappears here is not to em- 
phasize how it antedated Marx’s discovery of a whole 
new continent of thought and revolution, but rather be- 
cause it reappeared in its true profundity in Marx’s own 
greatest work, Capital (I’m referring to the definitive 
French edition, 1875), as well as in the very last decade 
of his life, in what we now call Marx’s “new moments” 
of discovery. 

Let me rephrase this. The crucial truth is that the 
question: How to begin anew? informed the whole of his 
dialectic methodology — even after his discovery of a 
whole new continent of thought, even After the publica- 
tion of (he first edition of Capital as well as the 1875 
edition, after the Paris Commune, when he took issue 
with Mikhailovsky who had written what turned out to 
be what all post-Marx Marxists likewise accepted as the 
climax of the work, that is, the “Historic Tendency of 
Capitalist Accumulation” as a universal. Marx, on the 
other hand, held that that summation of Western capi- 
talist development wets just that — the particular devel- 
opment of capitalism — which need not be the universal 
path of human development. Here we have the unique 
way Marx practiced summation as a new beginning. 

The concept of totality as new beginning was true 
also on the organizational question: How to begin a new 
organization when it is to express a whole philosophy of 
revolution. Marx answered that question in his letter to 
Bracke, in which he enclosed what he modestly called 
“Marginal Notes” to the “Program of the German 
Workers Party.” That was the letter in which he noted 
also that finally the French edition was out and he was 
sending it to Bracke. The fact that no post-Marx Marx- 
ists saw that inseparable relationship of organization to 
philosophy of revolution is the more remarkable when 
you consider that Marx’s closest collaborator, Engels, 
was not only still alive but worked with Marx very 
closely in sending letters to the various so-called Marx- 
ist leaders as Marx tried to stop the unification of the 
Eisenachists and Lassalleans on the basis of the Gotha 
program. Beyond the peradventure of a doubt, the Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Program formulated a totally dif- 
ferent basis for the establishment of a Marxist “Party.” 

It becomes necessary once again to emphasize that 
year, 1875, as not only the year in which both the 
French edition of Capital was completed and the Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Program was written. That year 
also predates by two years the letter Marx wrote on 
Mikhailovsky (but never sent), criticizing his concept of 
the “Historical Tendency” as a universal, insisting that 
it was the summation of capitalist development in 
Western Europe and that “the Russians” could “find a 
path of development for their country different from 
that which Western Europe pursued and still pur- 
sues” — and that, in fact, if Russia didn’t find that differ- 
ent path “she will lose the finest chance ever offered by 
history to a people and undergo all the fatal vicissitudes 
of the capitalist regime.” 

Think again about the question of how faithful Engels 
was to the Gotha Program critique, not only in the let- 
ters written when Marx was alive, but in the fact that 
he kept at the German Social- Democrats for a full 15 
years after the first Party did not publish that criticism, 
and only in 1891 did get it published. 

The tragic truth is that it didn’t make any difference 
when they did publish it. It didn’t become ground for 
the new openly Social-Democratic organization. Nor was 
any parallel drawn by anyone, including Frederick En- 
gels, that there was a parallel to be drawn between or- 


ganizatipn anjl Marx's whole- philosophy, though, clear- 
ly, definitively, this was wh^t Marx’s Critique aimed at. 
And jus| clearly, 'His covering letter warned against 
the unification because there was to be “no bargaining 
about principles.” Quite the contrary, he “and Engels 
would make clear” that they had “nothing in common 
with it (the Gotha Program).” 

In a word, it wasn’t only the Eisenachists and Lassal- 
leans who knew how to misuse the fact that Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels didn’t make public their break 
with the Gotha Program and the German Workers Par- 
ty. The truth is that the German Social-Democrats, 
who did consider themselves “orthodox” under its lead- 
ing “Marxist” theoretician, Karl Kautsky, did the very 
same thing later. This time the reason rested in the 
claim that, since they adhered to Marx’s “theories,” 
their Party was the organization of vanguard socialism. 
They succeeded in so twisting the very concept of van- 
guardism that they made “the Party” read “the van- 
guard Party.” That was not Marx’s concept, as we shall 
see in a moment as we turn to the third new moment 
in Marx on Organization. It is high time for Marxist- 
Humanists to concretize “Where and How to Begin 
Anew” for our age by looking at those “new moments” 
in Marx as the trail to the 1980s. 

I. THE FOUR NEW MOMENTS IN MARX 
THAT ARE THE 1980s TRAIL 

The first new moment that was not grasped by the 
first post-Marx Marxist generation was due not merely 
to the fact that Engels had omitted the paragraph from 
the French edition of Capital, which had been defi- 
nitively edited by Marx, when Engels transferred Marx’s 
additions to the German. Marx’s point in that omitted 
paragraph on further industrialization (as it covered the 
whole nation) and, with it, the predomination of foreign 
over internal trade, was that although the world market 
annexed “vast lands in the New World, in Asia, in Aus- 
tralia,” that wouldn’t abate the general crisis of capital-'! 
ism. On the contrary. The new development in capital-- 1 
ism meant that the ten-year cycle he had originally cit- 
ed as the crisis that regularly follows capitalism’s 
growth would occur more often. 

What wasn’t grasped by a less creative mind than 
Marx’s was that, far from the climactic “Historical 
Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation” signifying univer- 
sality for all technological development, it characterized 
only Western Europe while “the Russians” could choose 
a different path. Post-Marx Marxists failed to grasp this 
because they separated economic laws from the dialec- 
tics of revolution. For Marx, on the other hand, it was 
just this concept of revolution which changed every- 
thing, including economic laws. He rejected the fact of 
Western capitalist development as a universal for all, 
delved into the latest anthropological studies, and then 
wrote to Vera Zasulich stressing the possibility for revo- 
lution to erupt in a technologically backward country 
like Russia “ahead of the West.” In this letter to Zasu- 
lich he had made direct reference to the “American” 
(he was referring to Henry Morgan’s Ancient Society) 
whose studies of pre-capitalist societies, Marx thought, 
further proved that the peasant commune form of de- 
velopment could lead Russia, if the historic conditions 


were ripe and. it was working wjfcfcTjWest Europe, as 
well, to initiate? 1 fevbltitibn.^ 1 1 1 

To make sure that none misunderstood- his Concept of 
revolution and the prediction of revolutions in the 
“East” ahead of the “West,” he (this time with Engels) 
had written a new Introduction to the- Russian edition 
of nothing less important than his Communist Manifes- 
to. There he publicly spelled out that prediction. That 
was 1882! 

This was not the only new moment. Marx discovered 
which post-Marx Marxists didn’t grasp. The second new 
moment again related to theory. This time it was a new 
interpretation of the dialectic itself in two crucial areas 
in the transformation of reality. Everyone knows the 
1850 Address, which ended with the call for “revolution 
in permanence,” though hardly anyone has related it to 
Marx’s continuing concretization of the dialectic of neg- 
ativity as the dialectics of revolution. (None seem to 
have even begun to grapple with what it meant for 
Marx, as he was already completing economic analysis 
of capitalism (and pre-capitalist societies) in the Grun- 
drisse in 1857, to have so fully integrated the dialectic 
and the economics as to articulate that .the socialism 
that would follow the bourgeois fornKof. produetiolh sig- 
nified “the absolute movement of beebtping.”* What an 
Hegelian expression to use to describe that full develop- 
ment of all the talents of the individual that would 
mark the new socialist society! 

That the question of individual self-development and 
social, revolutionary, historical development would thus 
become one' manifests itself in the Grundrisse. It is no 
accident that it was there where Marx stopped speaking 
of only three universal forms of human development- 
slave, feudal and capitalist — and included a fourth uni- 
versal form: the .“Asiatic mode of production.” That 
post-Marx Marxists failed to have that as ground for 
working out the reality of their age and thus anticipate 
what we now call a whole Third World is exactly what 
this age is still suffering from. 

The third new moment — that on organization — was 
not only not grasped, but actually rejected. Post-Marx 
Marxists were always “proving” that, because Marx had 
not worked out a “theory” of organization, while Las- 
salle knew how to build a mass party, he left them no 
model to practice. The First International, they said, 
had included so many contradictory tendencies that 
Karl Marx was forced to “consign it to die in the U.S.” 
Indeed, all of them were quick to twist the whole con- 
cept of “vanguardism” as if k meant, simply and only, 
“the Party.” Neither “Leninists” nor opponents of Le- 
nin have been willing to acknowledge that the ground 
for What Is to Be Done? was, precisely, the ground of 
the German Social-Democracy. And that includes Rosa 
Luxemburg, despite all her great achievements on the 
actuality of spontaneity. While Lenin rejected any type 
of “half-way dialectic” on the National Question, he did 
not see that same type of “half-way dialectic” in himself 
_ continued on page II) 

* Marx was rereading Hegel’s Logic as he worked on the Grundrisse 
and wrote to Engels that this chance rereading was a great help to him 
in creating a new form for presenting his economic studies. That “new 
form” of integrating dialectics and economics led Marx further to re- 
working the first draft, Grundrisse, into the final form, Capital. 


News and Letters invites you to a series of classes on: 

MARXIST-HUMANISM: THE RE-CREATION OF 
MARX’S MARXISM FOR OUR AGE 

by rooting itself in that totality? Or will we instead 
be saddled with the ideological barrier of one more 
form of the economic determinism and political vo- 
luntarism that has characterized a century of post- 
Marx Marxism? 

This class series seeks to address this by taking a 
journey of discovery into Marx’s Marxism and its re- 
creation in the post-World War II world as Marxist- 
Humanism, through a study of two works by Raya 
Dunayevskaya: Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, with its 
central category, “Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning,” and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Mara’s Philosophy of Revolution, with its cen- 
tral category, “Post-Marx Marxism as Pejorative, be- 
ginning with Engels.” 

Class I: Overview and Introduction: Absolute Negativity as New Beginning 
vs. Post-Marx Marxism 

Class II: Marx’s New Continent of Thought and of Revolution: from his Doc- 
toral Thesis (1841) to his Ethnological Notebooks (1880-81) 

Class HI: Economic Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation 

Class TV: Attitudes to Philosophy and Objectivity in Post-Marx Marxism: 

Leon Trotsky and Rosa Luxemburg 

Class V: Beyond Lenin’s Philosophic Ambivalence: or, Toward the Dialectics 
of Organization and Philosophy 

Classes begin in Chicago, Feb. 10, in Detroit, Feb. 24, and in Los Angeles, New York, and San 
Francisco Bay Area in early March. See directory, page 3 to contact the local in your area. 


The present moment of world crisis, from the out- 
break of war in the Persian Gulf to the deepening ec- 
onomic breakdown in the U.S., Russia and the Third 
World, is inseparable from a profound crisis of the 
mind. As new struggles for freedom continue to 
emerge, manifesting a renewed search by masses of 
people for a total philosophy of liberation, we are 
faced with the persistent efforts of the world’s rulers 
to convince us that today’s alienating conditions of 
life and labor are our permanent future. In this bat- 
tle for the mind of humanity, today’s ideologues on 
both Left and Right speak of “the death of Marx- 
ism” and the “end of philosophy.” Because Mara’s 
Marxism could only be seen as a totality in our age, 
the question is: will the quest for the philosophy and 
actuality of human liberation make a new beginning 
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Protests sweep the U.S., challenging Persian Gulf war 

Editor's note: Across the whole USA, people responded to Bush’s drive for a “ new world years. Below we print only a few of the many reports we received. They are but a small 
order” by protesting in the tens of thousands. Many cities experienced daily demon ■ fraction of the demonstrations that are continuing as we go to press. Send us your reports 
strations and the breadth and depth of this new movement has not been seen for many and your ideas. 


San Francisco 

In the biggest anti-war demonstration here since the 
Vietnam War, upwards of 100,000 people filled the 
streets on Jan. 19, protesting Bush’s Persian Gulf war. 
Marchers packed a two-mile route from Dolores Park to 
downtown, thousands waiting their turn to walk an 
hour after the rally began in Civic Center. 

Protesters came from all over the Northwest includ- 
ing Edmonton, Vancouver, British Columbia and from 
as far as Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. They came from all 
walks of life: groups of high school and even grade 
school students, mathematicians in town for a confer- 
ence, mothers of soldiers in the Middle East and those 
pushing baby carriages. 

A crescendo of militant anti-war protests in the San 
Francisco Bay Area set the stage for the massive dem- 
onstration. Just a sampling were: 

Monday, Jan. 14— A candlelight vigil on the steps of 
Sproul Hall at the University of California- Berkeley 
turned into a spontaneous mass anti-war demonstration 



of 5,000. Some 800 participants then marched to Inter- 
state Highway 80 which they blockaded. 


Tuesday, Jan. 15- — Over two thousand protesters 
ringed the Federal budding at 6 a.m. Mainstream indi- 
viduals, who had never demonstrated before, joined 
peace activists to block the doors. Mayor Art Agnos 
pledged police restraint that day, yet hundreds of pro- 
testers were arrested. 

Among the speakers at the rally at the main en- 
trance was a widow whose husband had died in Viet- 
nam. 'Tor years we lied that war was glorious. 
Worst of all, I lied to myself,” she said. Holding up 
the folded flag that had draped her husband’s casket, 
she declared, "There’s nothing glorious about a pur- 
ple heart. There’s nothing glorious about this flag. 
And there’s nothing glorious about war!” A large 
group broke away and sat down on Van Ness Ave- 
nue, snarling traffic. Many were arrested. Later, a 
group marched to the busy Bay bridge and blockad- 
ed it for several hours. 

Berkeley High School students walked out of their 
third period classes, and marched through the : streets, 
inspiring many to leave offices and join them. ‘ ; Y; 

That night, 10,000 protesters answered the cedi to 
protest by “Roots Against War,” a coalition of Blacks, 
Latinos and Asians. This rally and march took place in 
the Mission District and the Tenderloin, whose resi- 
dents are people of color, to accent the fact that minori- 
ties stand to lose the most from war. 

Wednesday, Jan. 16 — When news broke of air at- 
tacks on Baghdad, some 10,000 angry protesters rallied 
at 5 p.m. at the Federal building and marched through 
downtown for hours. The demonstration ended at the 
Bay Bridge which was blockaded one more time. Other 
smaller, spontaneous demonstrations erupted, like those 
in San Jose and in Berkeley where 1,000 crowded the 
entrance to the BART rapid transit station. 

Thursday, Jan. 17— Among many protests the day 
after hostilities began, protesters returned to close the 
Federal building. Some had not gone home from the 
previous night’s demonstration. The atmosphere this 
time was more somber, as some two thousand war resis- 
ters attemped to sit in front of the doors. Others 
blocked traffic around the Pacific Stock Exchange a 
half-mile away. 

In the city-island of Alameda, location of a major na- 
val base, Alameda High School students walked out of 
classes and blockaded the drawbridge that links the 
community to the mainland. 

When Saturday, Jan. 19 arrived, not alone Bush’s 
war, but mass opposition occupied the headlines. 

Saturday, Jan. 26 — Up to 200,000 people marched 
down Market Street to a mass rally in Civic Center on 
“P-9 Proud” hats and local union banners underscored 
the heavy labor participation. Student contingents also 
predominated, like the two bus-loads from Missoula, 
Montana and the handful from Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton. 

The week between Jan. 19 and 26 saw continuous ac- 
tivity. Berkeley students and faculty organized a spirit- 
ed day-long counter-teacher on Sproul Plaza while an 
all-white male panel selected by the administration held 
a forum on the Middle East. The coming weeks promise 
to hold more opposition. 

— Jim Mills and Urszula Wislanka 

Washington, D.C. 

Over 100,000 women, men and children demonstrated 
in Washington, D.C. on Jan. 26. There was a wide-range 
in age among the demonstrators and while most were 
white participants, there were contingents of Black, His- 
panic and Middle Eastern participants as well. The col- 
orful banners and picket signs were creatively displayed 
throughout the march sending out powerful opposition 
and demands: “Human beings aren’t disposable com- 
modities,” “People of color and the poor should not 
have to fight a rich man s war,” “Women against mili- 
tary madness.” One woman proudly displayed her ban- 


ner throughout that read “One nation under Bush; indi- 
visible, with tyranny and censorship for all.” 

I spoke with one young Black man from Clark Col- 
lege in Atlanta: “The war is another tool for European 
powers to try to keep control and the only way for 
them to have control is through the Middle East and 
Africa. Without them, there is no control; this is where 
the gold, diamonds and oil are. So as a result, people of 
color are catching hell. The fact is, military might does 
not win a war. look at history for this. You can put 
your faith in military might today, but the people in the 
Middle East are a lot stronger than the military. In 
terms of the draft, I’ll tell you now, I can’t speak for all 
people of -color but the truth is, a lot of brothers and 
sisters are not going.” 

I also spoke to a Black woman from New York: “This 
war is just a manifestation of imperialist mentality with 
a country that doesn’t want any part of it. Why are we 
so quick to defend a country like Saudi Arabia that is 
against women? This war is without representation. 
There is so much mis-information in this country today 
and I am just furious that not one of the major news 
networks in the media even bothered to show up. There 
are so many areas that need concentration in this coun- 
try and what about the disproportionate number of mi- 
norities in the army?” —Diane Lee 


It was Jan. 19, at the 40,000 strong anti-war protest 
in front of the White House. The young woman from 
North Carolina carried a hand-lettered sign: “I want my 



Even before war broke out Berkeley High School 
students took to the streets as did thousands of 
other students across the country. 


brother DJ home.” She explained that her brother was 
in the Persian Gulf with the 82nd Airborne. He was 
writing letters home all the time just saying he wanted 
to come home, he hadn’t joined for this, he did not 
want to kill or be killed. “He’s really a very funny per- 
son,” she said. She couldn’t imagine him killing, either. 

I questioned: how could a lifer in the 82nd Air- 
borne, who enlisted eight years ago, not know it 
would come to this? She answered, “When my broth- 
er was in high school, he was very athletic but his 
grades weren’t very good. There were a lot of mean 
people who kept telling him he’d never make it in 
college. So what kind of career was open to a very 
athletic person? You have to be in top shape to jump 
out of planes. Where else could he make $18,000 a 
year? He might not even admit he joined the air 
force because of those mean people in high school, 
but that’s the way I saw it. He just wants to come 
home.” 

This simple story of one human being and the war 
machine is yet another side of what happens in a socie- 
ty that is based on the separation of mental and manu- 
al labor, those who are told to think, and those who are 
told to do. Until we attack that division, we will never 
break out of this vicious cycle. — John Marcotte 

Los Angeles 

Anti-war demonstrations have included weekly rallies 
at the Westwood Federal building which have grown 
from 1,500 on Dec. 1 to over 8,000 on Jan. 19. These 
rallies and pickets have been scheduled to last two to 
three hours but regularly stretch to six and seven. 

Most striking is the participation and searching of 
thousands of youth — high school, college and working. 
Listen to one youth speaking at the Jan. 19 rally: 
When you think about this war and opposing it, you 
also have to think about the war right here. Just ask 
my father. He is a factory worker. His foreman will re- 
start the line and not even check if he is still working 
underneath it and could get hurt.” One young woman 
said: “You hear a lot about linkage. Weil the kind of 
linkage I am interested in is between the peace move- 
ment and stopping racism and sexism here.” 

On Jan. 15 literally hundreds of activities took 
place including walkouts at high schools throughout 
the area. Spontaneous demonstrations took place on 
college campuses, as well as a 12-hour rally at the 
downtown Federal building. The next day 300, many 
of them youth, were arrested for trying to shut down 
the Federal building. 

The mass media, especially TV, attempt to paint anti- 
war protesters and the families of soldiers in the Gulf as 
enemies. The truth is that many of the most vocal pro- 


testers are parents of; young men and women in the 
war. MAMAS (Mothers and] Others Against Military 
Action) both opposes the war and the U.S. -govern- 
ment’s treatment of its own soldiers. 

The massive outpouring raises the question of where 
to now? What new types of thinking and activity can be 
worked out? — Stu Quinn 

Detroit 

On Jan. 12 over 300 participated in a “town meeting” 
called for Detroit’s Black community by Congressman 
John Conyers. A variety of speakers brought out con- 
cern with conditions for Blacks at home and the hypoc- 
risy of the U.S. opposing “aggression” against Kuwait 
But the speaker who received a standing ovation was a 
Black woman who had resigned from the military. She 
explained, in tears, how she had to tell the armed forces 
that death for oil was not “all that she could be” to her 
five children, her other relatives and herself. 

On Jan. 14 several hundred marched to honor Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. in a “Student Call Against the 
War.” Most were college students, though some were 
from high schools, and over half were Black. 

"Students for Peace in the Middle East” — a group 
formed at the University of Michigan’s Dearborn 
Campus, which has a large number of Arab-Ameri- 
can students — held a rally and teach-in on Jan. 15. 
Their position paper states: "We deplore Iraq’s inva- 
sion.. .we oppose the massive U.S. military ae- 
tion...while homelessness, poverty and other domes- 
tic issues continue to be ignored.. .We firmly oppose 
anti-Semitism against both Arabs and Jews...we de- 
nounce FBI actions and media propagated stereo- 
types which cast doubt upon the loyalties and inten- 
tions of Arab-Americans and which ignite anti-Arab 
sentiment...” 

Questions remain for an anti-war movement now op- 
posing actual war. How will the diverse elements — 
“Greens,” peace groups, students and Left tendencies— 
continue to contribute to the richness of the movement? 
How will we convince others that the best support for 
the soldiers is to bring them home? 

— Susan Van Gelder 

Chicago 

On Jan. 14 by 7:30 a.m. in freezing weather, over 
5,000 people converged on the Federal Plaza for a dem- 
onstration that had been planned well in advance By 
the Emergency Coalition for Peace in the Middle East . 
It was marked by the spirit of the youth who skipped 
school and came from all over the city and suburbs 
with hand-painted signs and banners. Black students 
from the Art Institute formed a drum circle and per- 
formed a chant which called for “Not one Black person, 
anywhere,” to fight in a white supremacist war “on 
Arab soil.” Soon a large crowd of Black and white 
youth were dancing together chanting, “Uhuru! Uhuru!” 
and “Freedom! Freedom!” 

The pre-planned civil disobedience blockade of the 
Federal building, organized by the Pledge of Resistance, 
netted dozens of arrests for the police. What would 
have been an admirable attempt to disrupt the govern- 



ment in another situation was on this day dwarfed by 
the action of thousands of protesters who, en masse, 
took over the street as soon as the police cleared an en- 
trance to the building. The police were powerless to 
stop them. The people marched through the Loop to 
the Amoco building. Passersby, office workers in win- 
dows, and even people stuck in traffic cheered the 
march and waved peace signs. A participant described it 
as “the greatest show of human solidarity I’ve ever ex- 
perienced at a rally.” 

On the afternoon of Jan. 15, crowds began gather- 
ing at the Federal Plaza again. Many of them were 
high school students who came directly from walk- 
outs around the city. Three working women told me 
they had to come after seeing the demonstration on 
the news the day before because they had a brother, 
a son and a daughter stationed in Saudi Arabia. 
They were disgusted that the lives of their family 
were put at risk to defend a country that treated 
women so badly. 

This rally too became a march of about 1;000 people. 
Expressway rush hour traffic was slowed to a crawl as 
the march continued over a mile on Lake Shore Drive. 

The biggest outpouring occurred Jan. 17, when 
10,000 converged on the Federal Plaza. Here too the 
path of the march was decided en route and march- 
ers debated which way to go at intersections. This 
time we took over all four lanes of the expressway. 

Back downtown word spread that Israel had been 
bombed and the streets became filled with loud booing 
and many had tears in their eyes. 

For those of us who joined the movement in the 
Reagan/Bush age, this week of activity was unprece- 
dented in momentum and spontaneity. Everyone who 
participated has a story to tell; and our struggle conti- 
nues. — Jim Guthrie 

(continued on page 11) 
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THE OPPOSITE OF WAR IS REVOLUTION 


There has been ongoing discussion 
about this war and war in general at 
most if not all the job sites I know of. I 
work at Toys-R-Us, and on the day 
Congress voted to give the green light 
to, the war one woman came up to us 
when were putting toy guns; on the 
shelves find said, “How can you display . 
those guns at a time like this?” She 
then started talking about the deaths 
on all sides and the damage that will be 
done to the environment. Then when 
the U.S. attack on Iraq came, everyone 
slowed down and stopped working to 
listen to the news on the radio. After 
the boss got mad at us for that and de- 
fended the war, one young Black work- 
er said, “Fight for this government? It 
is not my war because it is not my gov- 
ernment, because it is the bosses who 
get all the wealth of this country.” 

These kinds of discussions raise deep 
questions that go far beyond the war 
and go to the root of this racist, sexist, 
exploitative society. As Raya Dunayev- 
skaya put it in the October issue of 
N&L, “To the Barbarism of War We 
Pose the New Society.” It is not just a 
question of anti- war, but what philoso- 
phy of liberation you are for. 

' David L. Anderson 

Chicago 

* * * 

The sign I liked the best at the San 
Frkncisco demonstration on Jan. 19 was 
this: Smart Bombs and Stupid Lead- 
ers — Our Grossest National Product! 

Marcher 

■ T'-” ■ ■ • San Francisco 

■ .»* r * * * 

The protest in Washington was clear- 
ly as large if not larger than the march 
on Washington I participated in, in 
1963. It was such a huge crowd that 
even after we reached the assembly 
point, it took two hours after the first 
contingents led off for us to even start 
to march. Iwish there had been more 
Afro-Americans marching with the pro- 
test, but if ever white Middle America 
let itself be heard it was here. 

That so many came out in the middle 
of a cold winter means there were mil- 
lions who shared our concerns but 
could not be there with us. It made you 
realize you Were not alone, that you 
were part of an enormous section of 
this Country. And it was so completely 
spontaneous — there were no bullhorns 
leading, chants. It was incredible to see 
how deliberately an accurate report was 
kept out of the papers. Ever since the 
war started the government has been 
trying to impose thought-control on 
the whole nation. It is not only the 
news from the Gulf that has been com- 
pletely censored. It is what is happening 
rifjfht here at home. 

I Peace Marcher 

Detroit 

T " * * * 

Where but Berkeley would you find 
suSch a wonderful picket sign as this: 
George the Fourth— Beware the His- 
tory of Ideas! 

Revolutionary 
3 Oakland, California 

• $ ' * * * 

The news came out Thursday morn- 
ing that the U.S. was bombing Iraq. 
Tfie unions decided a few hours before 
the factories opened to call for a gener- 
alfstrike. The workers walked from the 
factories outside of Milan to the center 
of the city as thousands of other people 
were doing in Milan. Other than the 
workers there were office workers, stu- 
dents, pensioners (elderly people), every 
social group was represented. People 
just kept arriving from all parts. It was 
a spontaneous demonstration of the 
people’s desire for peace. The same 
thipg happened in al| of the principal 
cities in Italy. The next day the demon- 
strations continued, and the unions 
were very active in organizing demon- 
strations in the smaller towns. Yester- 
day the students made a huge demon- 
stration in Rome to support the U.S. 
demonstration in Washington. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

* * * 

In response to your December 1990 
Editorial, “The time to stop Bush’s 
drive to war is now!” we wish to com- 
mend you for your excellently written 
piece. It is noteworthy that there is lit- 
tle coverage of the quick response to 
Bush’s war-drive from the capitalist me- 
dia, with a paucity of coverage in any 
depth. The only such coverage is com- 
ing from the courageous voices of a 


handful of left and radical papers and 
magazines. If one follows these, it is evi- 
dent, as it is to Portland area activists, 
that there is a well-organized opposition 
to today’s war-madness. 

Portland’s local capitalist paper, the 
Portland Press Herald, had only a tiny 
two-paragraph coverage of the well-at- 
tended anti-war rally here in Portland 
and the one in Copley Square, Boston 
attended by 10,000. Veterans, mothers 
of soldiers on active duty in the Persian 
Gulf conflict and members of the U.S. 
Middle-Eastern community spoke out 
against the madness of this build-up. 
Here in Portland a well-organized anti- 
war coalition has developd overnight 
reaching between 500 and 1,000 state 
activists. When it is realized that Port- 
land, Maine’s largest city, has less than 
90,000 inhabitants, one begins to appre- 
ciate the significance of the response. 

Subscriber 

! ; Maine 

* * * 

All the articles written by N&L since 
the beginning of the crisis in the Per- 
sian Gulf describe very objectively the 
situation and plans of the warmongers 
in this complex region of the earth. The 
analysis made by N&L before and after 
the war started is the best description I 
have read from any source. f 

I am the father of three children, and 
I’m very worried about the conse- 
quences of this war. This is not a war 
that I want to offer to my children and 
other generations to come. We are tired 
of war and manipulation from the rul- 
ers. The rulers are just lying to us, as 
they test their sophisticated technology 
in preparation for World War HI, which 
could bring the end of the human race. 

Latino father 
California 

* * * 

There are a lot of Dominicans over in 
the Gulf — I heard there are about 3,000. 
We don’t like that at all. The Latinos of 
Queens College are not divided into dif- 
ferent national groups, but there are a 
lot of Dominicans and we are deeply 
concerned about our brothers and sis- 
ters over there. It’s not their war. Once 
they come home again they’ll have all 
the same problems. We’re not the ones 
who will benefit. When these kids real- 
ize what’s really going on, they’re going 
to go crazy. The Do mini cans who vol- 
unteer don’t really know the issues — 
they’re just trying to escape poverty. 
This is a war of the rich. 

Dominican women 
Flushing, New York 

» * * 

I see too many anti-war activists 
skipping over the question of the need- 
ed American revolution, repudiating the 
dialectics of liberation. When a very im- 
portant figure like Ron Kovic hides un- 
der a banner of patriotism, we cannot 
forget that the despotism of the Super 
Patriots is the very concept that hind- 
ers continuing mass mobilizations. 

Young Black revolutionary 
Los Angeles, California 
* * * 

On deadline day PBS ran a special 
report on the so-called “smart” weapons 
the U.S. military is relying on to de- 
stroy Iraq, and it was every bit as chill- 
ing as they intended it to be. I came 
away with the feeling that the real rea- 
son for this war is to test those new 
weapons, and to train American troops 
for further wars not yet publicly an- 
nounced. The smart bombs are unable 
to distinguish between friend and foe, 
but in a sense that doesn’t really mat- 
ter as this administration regards 
everyone as its foe. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

The news reports of the war are 
downright one-sided. They act like it’s 
some Fourth of July picnic. They don’t 
mention the number of lives lost. The 
American government and media talk 
about Saddam Hussein’s trip of a “holy 
war” and Muslim fundamentalism, but 
they’re acting like what they’re doing is 
their holy duty, no matter how many 
lives are lost. I’m really disgusted. 

To me, the orgy to drum up war 
hysteria means that the rulers know 
that there is doubt in the people’s 
minds. I do believe something is going 
to transpire, especially as more people 




Rea 



realize how the government is spending 
much-needed funds for destruction and 
murder. The military recruiters keep 
c alling my house, for my teenage son. 
They’re given the phone numbers from 
the school records. I used to be in the 
service myself, in 1973. I couldn’t han- 
dle the jingoistic rap they fed us about 
“preserving freedom.” 

Black mother 
Inglewood, California 
* * * 

When war broke out, I re-read the 
1990-91 Marxist-Humanist Perspectives 
Thesis, written last July, in which you 
stated “Nowhere is the threat of war 
more ominous than in the Middle 
East.” And you linked that threat ex- 
plicitly to the actions of Hussein in 
Iraq. It certainly seems the question of 
war has been “on the agenda” of N&L 
ever since. 

Old Politico 
Chicago 


PHILOSOPHY 

AND 

MIDDLE 

EASTERN 

REALITY 


The new collection of Dunayevskaya’s 
writings on the Middle East is of great 
assistance in understanding today’s 
events in the Persian Gulf. Dunayevska- 
ya’s writings on Iraq’s Ba’th Party are 
especially illuminating in tracing its ori- 
gins to the 1941 Rasheed Ali pro-fascist 
uprising, and in showing that its subse- 
quent development had nothing in com- 
mon with the genuine national libera- 
tion of the early Nassar or Qasim. It is 
pathetic that anyone can believe that 
Hussein, whose mentor, Michel Aflaq, 
was an admirer of the Lebanese Fa- 
lange (which perpetrated the massacre 
of hundreds of Palestinians at Tel Zaa- 
tar in 1976), is any friend of “revolu- 
tionary Arab nationalism.” Hussein was 
a counter-revolutionary from the very 
start of his bloody political career. 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 

* * * 

What’s unique in the new Middle 
East pamphlet is its structure. It is dia- 
lectical, not Kantian. By that I mean 
Raya gives not an external but an in- 
ternal critique of the contradictions 
within the Middle East. She shows that 
Hussein’s true beginnings were in trying 
to murder Qasim, leader of the 1958 
Iraqi Revolution which tried to be inde- 
pendent of both Russia and the U.S. 
We thereby see the many opposing 
tendencies to Hussein’s kind of counter- 
revolutionary politics that have existed 
right within Iraq. 

Sociologist 

Indiana 

♦ * * 

Marxism is a partial, inadequate in- 
strument with which to analyze the 
Middle East. Without understanding 
the power of Islamic belief, and without 
penetrating the deeply-rooted, regres- 
sive power of religion in general, one 
can go only so far. More than any re- 
gion, the Middle East refutes Marx’s 
“All history is the history of class strug- 
gle.” 

Physician, 
Los Angeles 

• * * 

It seems to me that the growth of Is- 
lam in the Middle East has less to do 
with culture and more to do with the 
philosophic void within the liberation 
movements. 

Iranian Revolutionary 
Michigan 

Editor’s note: To order a copy of our 
new pamphlet, “Selections from Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s Writings on the Middle 
East,” see ad, p. 2. 


THE LIFE OF LABOR 

I was on jury duty and this lawyer 
lectured us on how we should be glad 
to be there, because wouldn’t it be ter- 
rible if injury cases were decided by “a 
panel of experts or calloused profession- 
als who fixed a value for each type of 




injury.” I had to tell him what he de- 
scribed was the way labor law and com- 
pensation boards treat workers, and 
there are two systems of law in this 
country, one in general and one for 
workers. Workers’ comp should be 
called boss’s comp because it exists not 
to protect workers but to save the boss 
from lawsuits. If we had the right as 
workers to a jury of our peers, we’d 
convict the goddamn bosses. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

The unemployment insurance fund is 
going broke and it has never been hard- 
er to get unemployment. The Social Se- 
curity office has half the staff of a year 
ago and a double work load. Already 
blind vendors in Federal an<| State of- 
fice buildings have fewer customers. 

*.■ Angry 

Detroit 

* *, . 

It would appear that Canada’s econo- 
my is quickly going down the “free 
trade” sewer. Thousands of jobs are 
moving ever southward, and national 
unemployment rates are at 9.1%. Pre- 
dictions say it can only get worse. 

... i Dave : 

Canada 


SHIFTING 

GLOBAL 

POLITICS 


Gorbachev’s now total reliance on the 
KGB-military apparatus to “restore or- 
der” should warn us against writing off 
the USSR as a superpower. A little 
over a year ago, many spoke as if Eu- 
rope and Japan were now “replacing” 
the U.S. as the dominant superpower. 
But today the Gulf war has so succeed- 
ed in pushing the Europeans to the 
| sidelines that those illusions have melt- 
ed like a snowfall in July. Will we look 
j back a year from now and ask whether 
there wasn’t too quick a rush to write 
off Russia when it still has a powerful 
military apparatus and tens of thou- 
sands of nuclear weapons? 

Student of History 
Wisconsin 

* * 

In Germany, our opposition to the 
war is more intense than in other West 
European countries. There have been 
massive protests in most German cities 
such as Berlin, Frankfurt, Munich and 
even large numbers of people in smaller 
German cities such as Heidelberg. Since 
the crackdown in the Soviet Union be- 
gan to intensify, the German protesters 
have been connecting the war in the 
Gulf and the civil war in the Soviet Un- 
ion, seeing both as a reactivation of 
“superpower politics as usual.” 

We demand not only the end of the 
war in the Gulf, but the end of Soviet 
aggression in the Baltic states as well. 
The German establishment media has 
been uncharacteristically silent on 
what’s been happening in the Baltics, 
but the German government is more 
worried about the situation in the Bal- 
tics than about the war in the Gulf. 
They really did not want the war to be- 
gin, and do not want to get involved in 
it. Still, they are supporting the war fi- 
nancially and with planes in Turkey. 

Correspondent 

Munich, Germany 

* * * 

The U.S.’s war policy in the Gulf and 
Bush’s formation of a U.S. empire has 
been completely supported by the Euro- 
pean governments, especially by the 
Italian government. What European 
capitalism wants is greater political uni- 
ty in the orbit of U.S. capital which 
means always more control of the Third 
World and the price of primary goods. 
There have been demonstrations here 
against the war, but only with pacifist 
slogans, certainly not as advanced as 
those in the U.S. I think Europeans feel 
guilty: the U.S. is acting in their inter- 
ests (or at least they think so) and it is 
Americans, not Europeans, that are 
dying in a war. 

Margaret Ellingham 
Italy 
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THE OPPOSITE OF “SELF-LIMITING REVOLUTION” IS 
THE “CREATIVITY OF COGNITION” 


One of Dunayevskaya’s ideas that .has 
long interested me was her critique of 
the idea of a “self-limiting revolution,” 
an idea that was first voiced during Po- 
land’s Solidarity movement and which 
has become widely taken up since. After 
eight years of Reagan and now with 
what Bush has unleashed in the Gulf, 
we seem to have reached the stage 
where the prevailing ideology is “there 
is no revolution.” The effort to drum 
that into our heads has a lot to do with 
why the media has not bothered to cov- 
er the mass demonstrations. Is this 
wheie the idea of “self-limiting revolu- 
tion” has brought us? 

Ted 

Chicago 

* . #'• ' * 

In Eastern Europe, the ideology of 
the “free market” took hold very quick- 
ly, mainly because it offered a ready-to- 
hand alternative to the utterly discred- 
ited state-capitalist regimes that had 
usurped the name of socialism. The 
quest for genuine socialism has been 
pushed to the sidelines for the time 
being, but is upheld by a minority. Dis- 
illusionment is already setting in, in the 
face of an uncontrolled rise in unem- 
ployment and the cost of living. 

The most positive change is that a 
genuine Left can now organize and pub- 
lish its ideas openly in what used to be 
the eastern bloc, and there is much 
greater freedom of movement for people 
and ideas. I betiey^ that this will open 
up new opportunities to build the inter- 
national organization of Marxist-Hu- 
manists that ourtim.es call for, as part 
of the movement to transform life, work 
and society in Europe and worldwide. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

Two things stand out to me from 
reading Dunayevskaya’s writings in re- 
cent issues of N&L. First, she always 
seems to be addressing the question of 
why so many revolutions in this age 
have failed. This is a needed, often 
missing criticism that our activity must 
have. Second is her Insistence on having 
“confidence in the masses.” This is 


much needed in El Salvador after so 
much war. 

Salvadoran feminist 
California 

* * * 

Since the war began, we’ve had so 
many experiences — every day there has 
been at least one demonstration, there 
have been nightly meetings of the anti- 
war groups, and we’ve been on the 
phone trying to get people involved. 
With all this flood of activity I am be- 
ginning to appreciate what it meant 
that when World War I began Lenin 
went into the Bern library for six 
months to study Hegel’s Science of 
Logic. He saw that it wasn’t enough to 
attack the symptoms of war and betray- 
al, he had to dig into philosophy to see 
what compels that. We can learn from 
that. *'*' 'l 

r Tom Parsons 
' Evanston, IL 

Both the spontaneous outbursts of 
masses of people opposing the war and 
the old Left’s attempt to control that 
spontaneity makes concrete Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s statement that “any divi- 
sion of Subject from Object-kills the 
emergent new society because it kills 
the creativity of Subject, 7 of the endless 
movement, .of what Hegel would call 
‘second , negativity’ and Marx The per- 
manent revolution.’ ” (See “The Re- 
sponsibility of Intellectuals,” in Decem- 
ber 1990 N&L.) When groups in the 
Left try to centralize spontaneously 
formed anti-war organizations, their ef- 
forts to put a lid on the “ineffective” 
mass organization in favor of small “ef- 
ficient” groups result in recreating the 
old ills of the society we oppose, the di- 
vision between mental and manual la- 
bor. Essentially they are trying to sepa- 
rate the new Subjects from the Object 
(organization). The movement we are 
beginning to experience now not only 
shows the concreteness of Marxist- Hu- 
manism, it challenges us to “project 
philosophy organizationally” when phil- 
osophy means you are for truly new hu- 
man relations. 

Julia Jones 
De Kalb, IL 


Raya’s column in the December issue 
on “The Responsibility of Intellectuals” 
shows how far she had developed from 
the position of the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency of the, 1940s, where the em- , 
phasis was on intellectuals being “full , 
fountain pens” recording the deeds of 
the masses. Her column amplifies her 
Marxism and Freedom, where she 
challenged the “movement from theory” 
to be as creative as today’s movement 
from practice. 

: i Andy Phillips 
Detroit 




REMEMBERING 
MARTIN 17J 
LUTHER U| 
KING "f 




Hosa Parks 


I’ve been thinking about Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr., and re-reading some of 
Charles Denby’s Indignant Heart: a 
Black Worker’s Journal. It’s sad that 
King is the only person who got recog- 
nition for what took place. I do think 
we should remember King, but Denby 
shows how the movement was a sponta- 
neous revolution of masses. The schools 
don’t teach that: they make it like it 
was King, one great man with a goal. 

I’m waiting for spontaneity to break 
out today, because most people I know 
don’t go along with the garbage Bush is 
telling us about the war. And now our 
new Governor in California, Wilson, 
says he wants to cut money for welfare 
programs, when poor people can’t even 
make it on what there is now. 

Welfare Mother 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I heard the Black poet Maya Angelou 
on television discussing Martin Luther 
King Jr. (she knew him personally). She 
said that King always recognized his 
own place] as “leader,” within the 
movement. He would tell the story of a 


Black man in the South, running from 
one farm to another, asking everyone: 
“Have you seen a whole crowd of young 
people somewhere around here?” Final- 
ly someone said to him, “Why do you 
ask?” He replied: “Because I’m suppos- 
ed to be leading them.” Angelou also 
said that King’s “charisma” came from 
thee fact that King teieW ffhat Wfrdh he 
spoke; there were thousands of people ‘ 
up there on stage with him — all those 
who had come before and the masses in 
the movement then. It was that invisi- 
ble presence of ; thousands that King 
knew of, that gave him his “charisma.” 

Reader 

California 


STOP NUCLEAR TESTING 

Clearly, today’s activists are recogniz- 
ing the deepening crises in our 
“changed world,” as seen in the protest 
of 4,000 at the Nevada nuclear test Site 
on Jan. 4-5. Those representing issues 
as diverse as environmental conserva- 
tion, human rights, animal rights, anti- 
U.S. intervention in the Middle East; 
and Central America, came together to ' 
protest continued nuclear testing. 1 
Groups of Shoshane and Piute Indian 
protesters from Utah and Nevada rep- 
resented an important anti-imperialist 
and civil rights dimension. Nuclear ex- 
plosions are conducted regularly on - 
Shoshone land taken over by the feder- 
al government, in preparation for future’,] 
wars. 

Included in the protest was a march 
through the Sahara Hotel-Casino, with 
protesters chanting “Don’t gamble our 
lives for oil.” Demonstrators later con- 
vened at the entrance gate of the test- *- 
ing site to hear speakers from New Zea- 
land and the Tahitian Pacific Islands, -j 
G reat Britain, the Soviet Union and the 
Western Shoshone Nation. “Offstage,” 
activists from Tennessee, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Germany, Japan, France and i 
Canada were conducting their own dia- 
logue on the condition of the world and 
our future. The majority of demon- 
strators were young people distressed 
by this world they did not create. »;», 

■vf-v-.: .Participants.-, 

r Las Vegas 
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Haiti election of Fr. 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — General elections were 
held on Dec. 16. Of the three million people of voting 
age, only 200,000 participated. Foreign observers and 
the international press noted many irregularities: some 
voted under pressure from the voting bureau, not even 
knowing for whom they had voted. According to the 
Provisional Electoral Council, which organized the elec- 
tion, Father Jean-Bertrand Aristide won a victory over 
the other candidates Marc Bazin, Hubert de Ronceray, 
Sylvio Claude, Francois Latortue, etc. 

Fr. Aristide, 37 years old, apostle of liberation theolo- 
gy, and a populist, has always taken positions against 
the national bourgeoisie, the Duvalierist sectors, and 
above all, American imperialism. 

The Dec. 16 elections are the only successful elections 
after 30 years of dictatorship. In November 1987, the 
elections were aborted. In January 1988, another elec- 
tion was held, which brought to power Leslie Manigat, 
himself overthrown on June 19 of that same year. 

Haiti is the poorest country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This means: an unemployment rate of 80%; 85% 
illiteracy; starvation incomes: $48 to $680 per year; 
cramped living space, located in an unsanitary environ- 
: ment; insufficient food: less than 1700 calories per day; 
high death rates: 30% of deaths are from tuberculosis; 
deficient sanitary conditions: less than 14 liters of clean 
water per day, less than 26 kilowatt hours of electricity 
per month, garbage collection almost nonexistent, open 
ditches for latrines. 

This is the situation in Haiti, a country which experi- 
ences all the evils and plagues known to humanity* 
What then can the new government, which is to take 
office on Feb. 7, do? — Renan Hedouville 


NEWS & LETTERS 


Aristide brings hope 

In the days preceding Lafontant’s coup, Haiti’s top 
Church official. Archbishop Francois Ligonde, lashed 
out at the supposed danger of “authoritarianism” under 
an Aristide government, in what some thought may 
have been an actual signal for the coup attempt. Li- 
gonde was long considered to be pro-Duvalier, and there 
have been many calls for his removal since the over- 



Haitians protesting attempted coup on Jan. 6. 


throw of the Duvalier regime in 1986. 

The army, the native bourgeoisie and the U.S. gov- 
ernment and capitalist interests are also extremely wor- 
ried about Aristide’s victory, and there are sure to be 
further, better-planned attempts to undermine or even 
overthrow him. — Kevin A. Berry 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1991 

| M. L. King Day march | 

Oakland, Cal.— San Francisco Bay Area celebrat- 
ed Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday on Jan. 21 with a 
large peace march from Hunter’s Point and a Freedom 
Train from San Jose to a rally at the Civic Center. Se- 
veral thousand people started the march at Hunter’s 
Point (a predominantly poor. Black area). 

During the long trek to the train station I walked 
with a UC Berkeley “contingent.” Some of them were 
members of the Cal marching band sent by the Univer- 
sity to perform at the Copper Bowl in Arizona. They 
felt the least they could do after going to Arizona was 
to honor Dr. King on this day. 

One student said that upon hearing the news that the 
football team was invited and the players decided to go, 
the band had many heated discussions on the pro’s and 
con’s of going. At first he was not going to go. Then he 
reconsidered — rather then conducting what seemed to 
be a “private” boycott of Arizona (after all, the Univer- 
sity would only send someone else in his place) he de- 
cided to go, but wear a King button on his uniform. 
Many other members of the band did the same. 

By the time the march from Hunter’s Point was 
joined by the riders from the San Jose Freedom Train, 
the crowd swelled to 20,000 and proceeded to the Civic 
Center. About 8,000 filled the Auditorium and listened 
to the speeches. An unfortunate end to the rally came 
when a Black youth was shot to death by another. 

When Rev. Cecil Williams introduced Mayor Art Ag- 
nos with words of praise putting him on almost equal 
footing with Dr. King, hundreds of people booed very 
loudly, no doubt remembering the brutal way Agnos 
treated the homeless during the previous winter. Even 
though Rev. Williams wanted to disassociate from the 
anti-war movement, the march had an overwhelmingly 
anti-war character. — Urszula Wislanka 


On Jan. 6, during the period before the scheduled in- 
auguration on Feb. 7 of Haiti’s newly elected President, 
the immensely popular radical priest Fr. Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, one of the most reactionary sectors of the old 
j. Duvalierist system staged a brief coup. Tens of thou- 
sands of people came into the streets to support Aris- 
tide, making calls on conch shells, a tradition dating 
from the call for uprising during the anti-slavery revolu- 
tion 200 years ago. 

For 12 hours the army did nothing, but finally, under 
U.S. pressure, it retook the Presidential Palace, arrest- 
ing former Tontons Macoutes leader Roger Lafontant. 
For the next two days, crowds attacked the remnants of 
Lafontant’s groups. 

The pro-Aristide crowds also attacked the capital’s 
main Roman Catholic cathedral, burning it to the 
ground and menacing some high Vatican officials 
who were there. They were angered by the Church’s 
earlier dismissal of Fr. Aristide from his Salesian Or- 
■ der in 1988 and by the Church’s attempt to "assign” 
j him to a post outside Haiti. 

| Dialogue on Malcolm X ] 

Editor’s note: We print the following excepts of a letter 
from Abdul Alkalimat, convenor of the Malcolm X confer- 
ence that Lou Turner discussed in the Dec. 1990 issue of 
News & Letters. 

It is important to keep our dialogue going, so your ar- 
ticle “After Malcolm X What?” (N&L, Dec. 1990) has 
stimulated me to thank you for your contribution be- 
fore, during, and, with this article, after our very suc- 
cessful conference... 

The dominant line at the conference was nationalist, 
people were mainly interested in the liberation of Black 
people from all enemies, especially their main enemy 
who would be regarded by most as white people, espe- 
cially ruling class males. However, a strong Black Marx- 
ist position was put forward in every session. In fact as 
far as conference presentations go this was one of the 
major gatherings of Black Marxists in a long time, espe- 
cially to put forward their views from a common plat- 
form. This helped to prevent any session from degener- 
ating completely into a narrow nationalist backward 
line, because a militant anti-imperialist activist line was 
also part of the discourse in every session. 

The youth demanded action, just as most speakers 
called for action. We believed that the dialectical battle 
of ideas should not emerge full blown, and certainty not 
as antagonisms, in a conference of militant Black people 
because that would make the Black liberation move- 
ment weaker. The battle should be with the main ene- 
n my at this point with the full diversity of forces pointed 
at the common enemy, at least most of the time. Our 
concern is winning over middle forces, people new to 
the struggle. What is also important is that the confer- 
ences we need are for the summation of practice... 

My summation is that the conference was a solid step 
toward developing a radicalized line and leadership for 
the Black liberation movement. The reform leadership 
is not so solidly in control in the Black community — in- 
creased violence in South Africa, the failure of elected 
officials to make a difference, and the threat of wars 
(Gulf, crack, and AIDS) have all shown the inability of 
current leadership to represent the masses (Jesse Jack- 
son, Congressional Black Caucus, Ministers, Black aca- 
demics and the Black media). Now is the time for radi- 
cal Blacks to act with focus and with an understanding 
of how to advance a diverse but radical leadership in 
the context of the current mass rebirth of militant 
youth... 

I am an optimist on the future development of the 
radical Black tradition. I don’t believe the answer will 
''be Marx, though I believe that Marx is a foundation 
stone, a source of education- and inspiration... 


Black/Red View 


State of 


Black America 


by John Alan 

About a week before President Bush launched a high- 
tech air war over the Iraqi sky, the National Urban 
League called a press conference to announce the publi- 
cation of its 16th annual report on the State of Black 
America. In a sense this report can be considered a lim- 
ited response of Black America to the now ongoing war 
in the Persian Gulf. 

At this press conference John E. Jacob, the President 
of the Urban League, wanted to know how could Bush 
“lead a moral crusade against aggression” when at the 
same moment he vetoes the 1990 Civil Rights Act? Ja- 
cob werit on to say that more than half of the U.S. 
armed forces in the Persian Gulf region are Blacks, His- 
panics and women: “Many of those fighters are in uni- 
form because of poverty and discrimination and restrict- 
ed civilian opportunities.” 

Are these people, Jacob said, who put their lives 
on the line, to be "refused a civil rights act that pro- 
tects their rights once they re-enter civilian life?” 

By directing these questions to Bush, Jacob has in ef- 
fect stripped away Bush’s flimsy “moral” basis for going 
to war to establish a new stage of American imperialism 
in the Middle East. At the same time, whether he is 
aware of it or not, Jacob has placed the American civili- 
zation on trial. 

Indeed, that is what the 16th annual report on the 
State of Black America does objectively, especially the 
section written by David H. Swinton, Dean of the 
School of Business at Jackson State University in Mis- 
sissipi. Dr. Swinton, using the statistics of the Census 
Bureau, showed that the current recession in the Afri- 
can-American community “is a permanent feature of 
the American economy.” Blacks receive about three- 
fifths as much in income as white persons and are three 
times as likely to have incomes below the poverty line. 

The report as a whole is a grim picture of the per- 
manent depression among Black Americans. At one 
point the report concludes that the disproportionate 
number of Blacks in the military is a measure of the 
inequality and discrimination in this country. 

But the objectivity of this report does not extend to 
the point where its analysis relates the high technology 
of the war in the Persian Gulf to its opposite, Black 
poverty. In other words, it does not show that the 
“smart weapons” in the Persian Gulf skies were devel- 
oped by the retrogressive Reagan administration to 
fight Russia at the cost of an astronomical increase in 
the national debt and the brutal destruction of social 
programs which kept the poor and Black America 
slightly above the poverty line. 

However, it is the very objectivity of the League’s re- 
port that makes it only a limited Black response to im- 
perialism. We don’t hear voices of the living, thinking 
humanity who live at the very cutting edge of this reali- 
ty and who can by their activity transform that reality. 
Because of the absence of these voices, the League’s re- 
port finds its audience in the political arena of Con- 
gress, the government, and among sociologists who have 
made a profession out of the study of Black life. Thus, 
it ends in an attempt to resolve the crisis superficially 
in the realm of politics rather than in reality. 

When Black intellectuals stay clear of the subjectivity 
of the Black masses, they continue that old historic bar- 
rier in Black thought — a barrier that has been broken 
down at least twice in this century by the self-move- 
ment of Black masses seeking new conditions of free- 
dom. The first came after WWI with the Garvey move- 
ment and the other during the period that began with 
WWII and continued to the end of the Vietnam war. 


Each created, at the same time, renaissances and revo- 
lutions in Black American thought. 

It is not an accident of history that these great Black 
mass movements appeared at critical moments in tfre 
history of American imperialism, when the contradiction 
between the idea of freedom and the actuality of pover- 
ty and racism became unbearable in the thinking of the 
masses of Black people. 

Whether this war in the Persian Gulf is long or short, 
it will shake up class and race relations in this country. 
No one can predict when that process will begin, but we 
can be certain that the Black dimension in this country 
will assume a critical role in this process. 

Black anti-war teach-in 

Los Angeles, Cal. — About 200-250 mainly Black 
youth participated in a “Black Unity Teach-In On The 
Persian Gulf,” organized by the “Malcolm X Grassroots 
Movement” on Jan. 12. 

This was an important meeting, a high-point, both be- 
cause of the participation of the many Black youth who 
are eager to find a direction out of this war, and the 
fact that it was held in South Central Los Angeles 
where most of the participants live. 

At the same time, the 
narrowness of the concept of ] 

“self-determination” project- 
ed by some Black Left and 
Nationalist tendencies was 
demonstrated by one woman 
who spoke from the All- Afri- 
can People’s Revolutionary 
Party saying that as far as 
the discussion goes, “we will 
control the consciousness of 
the youth.” This gives no 
credit to youth for their own 
original thought about this particular war, but ties it up 
in the radical tendencies of the past, the ’60s move- 
ment. Something new is happening today among Black 
youth and it has something original to offer which we 
have to tap into. 

Many youth that were there were interested in 
hearing about the history of the struggles in the ’60s 
in the U.S. and in Africa. But they were also there to 
seek out information about how they can avoid any 
future initiation of the draft. 

The attitude expressed from the podium was to focus 
all attention on anti-Zionism and anti-imperialism, as if 
that is all that the youth can understand. There was no 
critique of Saddam Hussein up-front, even though some 
would privately express a critique of him, but immedi- 
ately followed that by “we need Black Unity.” We 
raised the question about Saddam Hussein’s treatment 
of the Kurdish national minority, and the Kurd’s strug- 
gle for self-determination. That was when one speaker 
responded by stating the need to “control the mind of 
the youth.” 

This is an attempt to bring about a false unity, to 
“keep it as simple as possible” as if the youth are not 
mature enough to have thoughts of their own by which 
to go about stopping this war. It is a narrowing of the 
whole concept of self-determination by saying “we can’t 
solve the whole problem of the Middle-East.” 

But at the same time there is no universal vision of 
freedom being projected, a concept that can self-devel- 
op. If we are for self-determination we have to be con- 
cerned about the self-determination of the Kurds, as 
well as the minds of the Black youth searching for 
pathways out of this war. — Gene Ford 
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(continued from page 1) 

terly journal Umsebenzi, Slovo’s “discussion pamphlet,” 
so the publishers tell us, “represents the first reflections 
of the author only.'’ Since its publication in January, 
•1990,. something ®fi a debate has ensued in the pages of 
another South African journal, Sapem. In June, Pallo 
Jordan, member of the ANC National Executive Com- 
mittee (NEC) and its Information Secretary, provided a 
fraternal critique entitled, “Crisis of Conscience in the 
SACP: A Critical Review of Slovo’s ‘Has Socialism 
Failed?’ ” and in the August issue of Sapem, Professor 
Archie Mafeje responded with “The Bathos of Tenden- 
tious Historiography: A Review of Joe Slovo’s ‘Has So- 
cialism Failed?’ ” > 

IDEOLOGY AND THE PARTY 
However, while both responses represent erudite cri- 
tiques of Slovo’s Stalinist “confession,” neither makes 
any connection between his ideological campaign and 
the Party’s revelations whose ground he meant to lay. 
Slovo’s “confession” had the purely organizational aim 
of giving mass absolution of the sins of Stalinism to 
those Party members operating “undercover” in the 
leadership of the Iteration movement, especially in the 
NEC of the ANC and in the trade unions. 

While Slovo’s Critics missed the linkage of the ideo- 
logical to the organizational, Slovo surely has not. 

* Which is why his epistle was said to represent his re- 
I flections only. Historically, Slovo and the SACP know 
that an organizational statement of the kind Slovo is- 
sued as a “individual viewpoint” is only meaningful in 
! the organizational context of the liquidation of the 

| Communist Party. 1 Because the pursuit of the Party’s 
re-organization, not its liquidation, was the insidious 
aim of Slovo’s “discussion paper,” the SACP hoped to 
, forestall readers drawing the logical organizational con- 
clusion, viz., that the SACP has out lived its historical 
right to exist. 

That is why we must expose from the outset the Sta- 
linist obfuscation of history and reality in Slovo’s com- 
monplace assumption that “we must expect that, for a 
time, many in the effected countries (in East Europe] 
i will be easy targets for those aiming to achieve a rever- 
sion to capitalism” (p. 1, my emphasis — LT). The eco- 
nomic reality of those “effected countries,” who have 
I experienced mass upsurges and revolutions — not of a 
single year, but throughout the whole post-war era — is 
the reality of state-capitalism calling itself “Commu- 
nism.” 

Thus, no sooner does one accept Slovo’s common- 
place, “reversion to capitalism,” as it seems his most 
erudite critic Pallo Jordan does, than Slovo’s question, 
“has socialism failed?” appears so axiomatic as not to 
require proof. This flies in the face of a whole epoch of 
! revolutions from under Stalinist totalitarianism, which 
was unseparated from a genuine search for a humanist 
Marxism, as the absolute opposite of Stalinism, in East 
Europe, as well as in Africa and the Third World. It is 
not socialism, but state-capitalism calling itself “social- 
ism,” which has failed. 

GREAT SHOW OF 'DEMOCRACY’ 

Only the Party faithful really “expect” Stalinism to 
make a miraculous “reversion” to democracy. Behind 
the great show of “democracy” — democracy for political 
parties, not for Black labor which can only “expect” fur- 
ther exploitation under the economic “Plan” and “free 
market mechanisms” of the Party and South African 
capital — can be seen how inseparable the social crisis is 
from the restlessness in the ranks of the movement over 
“negotiations.” Behind Slovo’s great show of democracy 
is apartheid economism. 

“The way forward is through thorough-going demo- 
cratic-socialism; a way which can only be charted by a 
party which wins its support through democratic per- 
suasion and ideological contest and not as has too often 
happened up to now, by a claim of right” (p. 23), writes 
Slovo. Such beatific expressions cannot conceal their 
Stalinist distortions. For if “socialism cannot be intro- 
duced by a minority, , party,” as Lenin held, surely de- 
, mocracy cannot. 

' That the present debate over socialism and democra- 
cy arises at this historic moment in South Africa, a 
country which has experienced a decade-and-a-half of 
ongoing mass revolt and the unprecedented prolifera- 
tion of democratic tendencies and structures among the 
masses of people outside the confines of political par- 
ties, is not accidental. 

We will examine this phenomenon in the second part 
of this column, next issue, when we look at the critical 
responses of Pallo Jordan and Archie Mafeje in the de- 
bate over socialism and democracy in South Africa. 
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Black Union cavalrymen bring in Confederate prisoners during Civil War. 


1. “Two centuries ago, a former European colony 
decided to catch up with Europe. It succeeded so 
well that the United States of America became a 
monster...” 

2. “Whereas at one time they (the American 
Communist Party] were all for stopping production 
because of Jim Crow employment policies, low pay 
or bad working conditions, they are now all-out for 
the Government’s policy of no wartime strikes and 
have actually endorsed labor conscription, i.e., hu- 
man slavery. Everything must be done to save Rus- 
sia even if Negroes’ rights “have to go by the 

board.” ■,?'■>;; ■ 

“Too long have others spoken for us?’ | f 

4. “I have just seen in the Tribune that there 
has been a fresh rising of slaves in Missouri, natu- 
rally suppressed. But the signal has now been giv- 

. • »» k'.f ■* SC- A. ~ •- - : ■ 
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10. “My Colour will yet root some of you out of 
the very face of the earthlll America is more our 
country, than it is the whites — we have enriched it 
with our blood and tears.” 

11. “When in 1920 the American government 
started to investigate and to suppress radical prop- 
aganda among Negroes, the small radical Negro 
groups in America retaliated by publishing the fact 
that the Socialists stood for the emancipation of- 
the Negroes, and that reformist America could do 
nothing for them. Then, I think, for the first time , 
in American history, the American Negroes found 
that Karl Marx had been interested in their eman- 
cipation, and had fought valiantly for it.” 

12. “O ye daughters of Africa, awake! awake! ar- 
ise! no longer sleep nor slumber but distinguish, 
yourselves. Show forth to the world that ye are en- , 


5. “A single Negro regiment would have a re- 
markable effect on Southern nerves...a war of this 
kind must be conducted along revolutionary lines...” 

6. “...To visit workingmen in their homes and to 
join a labor union for only then could the needs 
and aspiration of the working class be really under- 
stood (since] books did not teach and educated 
man did not know reasons for workingmen’s behav- 
ior.” 

7. “It was a grandiose and bombastic scheme, ut- 
terly impracticable as a whole, but it was sincere 
and had some practical features; and Garvey 
proved not only an astonishingly popular leader, 
but a master of propaganda. Within a few years, 
news of his movement, of his promises and plans, 
reached Europe and Asia, and penetrated every 
comer of Africa.” 

8. “American citizenship for the black man is a 
complete failure if he is proscribed from the work- 
shops of the country.” 

9. “It must be admitted, truth compels me to ad- 
mit, even here in the presence of the monument we 
have erected in his memory, Abraham Lincoln was 
not, in the fullest sense of the word, either our man 
or our model. In his interests, in his associations, in 
his habits of thought, and in his prejudices, he was 
a white man. He was pre-eminently the white 
man’s President, entirely devoted to the welfare of 
white men.” 


dowed with noble and exalted €aculities.” 

13. “I will be as harsh as truth and as uncom- 
promising as justice. On this subject (slavery) I do 
not wish to think, speak or write with moderation. 
I am in earnest — I will not equivocate — I will 
not capitulate — I will not retreat a single inch — 
AND I WILL BE HEARD!” 

14. “The science resulting from all human 
knowledge has no nationality. The ridiculous dis- 
putes about the origin of such and such a discovery 
do not interest us since they add nothing to the 
value of the discovery. It can therefore be said that 
African unity offers the world a new humanism es- 
sentially founded on the universal solidarity and 
cooperation between people without any racial and 
cultural antagonism and without narrow egoism 
and privilege.” 

15. “We are going to organize ourselves all over 
the world that when the white men say — any white 
man wants a black man to die in the future, they 
have to tell us what we are going to die for. (Ap- 
plause). The first dying that is to be done by the 
black man in the future will be done to make him- 
self free.” 

16. “The challenge of our times is not to ma- 
chines, but to men. Intercontinental missiles can 
destroy mankind, they cannot solve its human rela- 
tions. The creation of a new society remains the 
human endeavor. The totality of the crisis de- 
mands, and will create, a total solution. It can be 
nothing short of a New Humanism.” 


Karl Armstrong (1950-1991) 



We mourn the 
untimely death and 
reflect with love on 
the life of Karl 
Armstrong (Wayne 
Carter), a close 
comrade, wonderful 
human being and 
creative Marxist- 
Humanist, whose 
passion for life and 
freedom burned 
with a unity of joy, 
pain and determina- 
tion, until his very 
final day. 

Karl was one of 
the new generation 
of revolutionaries 
birthed in the 1960s 
protest decade. Ac- 
tive in Black and 

anti- Vietnam War struggles in high school and college, 
he joined and tested many tendencies in the liberation 
movement, but rejected each as limited. 

He was searching for an organization with a vision as 
total as he expressed through his art: his paintings and 
etchings of the charged rush of human life, the com- 
plexity of human longings and relationships, the degra- 
dations of racism, the dehumaized fetishisms of capital- 
ist society, the penetrating, probing, soaring human 
mind and heart. 

He found News and Letters Committees in Los Ange- 


les in 1981, through a flyer distributed at a demon- 
stration for El Salvador, publicizing a class series on 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution. He 
remarked ever after that that concept — the unity of 
those seeming opposites, “philosophy and revolution” — 
gripped him immediately like a magnet. It was that uni- 
ty that Karl worked at practicing from that day on. 

No one in the Los Angeles local of News and Letters 
Committees was more active than Karl, or more known 
and respeetd by such a wide diversity of activists and 
revolutionaries — in Black community struggles, in ther 
Free South Africa movement, in Central American soli- 
darity work. 

Karl wrote frequently for the pages of News & Let- 
ters, both penning articles himself, and searching out 
and eliciting the new voices for freedom. His very last 
article appeared in News & Letters in December, 1990, 
but one month before his death, written in his days of 
waning strength, as the deadly AIDS virus sapped his 
body but not his soul. 

His topic was the relation between philosophy and 
activism, as he discussed Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings 
on the young Marx and the problematic of “under- 
stand[ing] why all the schemes for a human society 
haven’t brought one, and where to look for a totally 
new beginning.” 

Dear, dear Karl: we will continue to look and work 
for those new beginnings, missing you all the while, in 
our struggles and in our laughter. We promise to carry 
you with us in our hearts, through the difficult, historic 
days ahead, and into the new human society we are 
more determined than ever to help bring to birth. 

— Michelle Landau 
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The “new world order” is U.S. drive for single world mastery 


, t i (continued from page 1) * H 

prolonged war guarantees is the opposition it will 


bring. That is why they have no intention of letting 
us see anything but their carefully sanitized version 
complete with all their: Orwellian, voc&bulary . that 
tries toimake usibelipwe >"wak- ispeaee.? It is nothing 
less* than - a drive toward the militarizhtion of our 
minds. - v- ■» / 

While none can know the full ramifications of what 
Bush has now unleashed, two things are certain: 

One, Bush — who dared to use Martin Luther King’s 
birthday as the deadline for destruction — truly personi- 
fies the utter inhumanity of this racist, sexist, exploita- 
tive society, using Hussein’s brutal invasion of Kuwait 
as his own excuse to impose U.S. domination in' the 
fiddle East on his way to the single world mastery 
'that has motivated him from the start. The retrogres- 
sive global repercussions are already rampant. 

Two, the new anti-war movement, that burst forth 
spontaneously everywhere with unprecedented speed 
and which has encompassed young and old, worker and 
student, Black and white, confronts a challenge deeper 
than that faced by any earlier generation — a veritable 
crisis of the mind — if it is to work out the total oppo- 
sition needed, while there is still time. 

DRIVE FOR SINGLE WORLD MASTERY 

As against the increasing opposition from below, the 
world’s rulers have all been scurrying to line up behind 
Bush. They range from the spineless U.S. Congress at 
home, to the UN which gave authorization for the mili- 
tary action Bush was determined to take, to the so- 
called “alliance” of 28 nations — all under the sole con- 
trol of the One who effectively became the “command- 
er-in-chief’ of all. 

What gave the green light to Bush’s new stage of bar- 
baric militarism, first and foremost, was the collusion of 
Mikhail Gorbachev, who has so many crises at home 
(from the rebellious republics to an economy in sham- 
bles) that he was willing to agree to what Bush de- 
manded, so long as he was assured some kind of future 
'involvement in the Middle East. In return, Bush left 
him free to make a bloody crackdown on the thousands 
of Lithuanians who had come to defend the Parliament 
of their nationalist movement with their bodies. A week 
later the Latvians also felt the boot, while hundreds of 
thousands marched in Moscow to ask if they were to be 
next and to demand Gorbachev’s ouster. (See “Our Life 
and Times,” page 12.) 

Though the implications of this superpower collusion 
were evident before Jan. 15, the actual outbreak of war 
has brought forth a whole new set of political realities 
in the Middle East. It is not only that the rulers of 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia, as well as Turkey, are totally 
supporting Bush’s actions. It’s also that Assad in Syria, 
long an ally of Russia in the Middle East, has seen 
what it means now that Gorbachev has given Bush the 
green light for this war that is intended to leave the 
U.S. master in the Middle East. Who would have be- 
lieved we would hear one of his spokesmen, one week 
into the shooting war, say Israel has a right to retaliate 
for Iraq’s bombing? And what does it mean that Isra- 
el — now ruled by the most reactionary regime in its en- 
tire existence and one which has surely never needed an 
excuse to bomb an Arab land — has, so far, not retaliat- 
ed for the constant bombing they have suffered? All 
these regimes are now desperately tying themselves to 
the U.S. 

The Arab rulers are pulling in a very different direc- 
tion from the Arab masses. It is not that there has ever 
been any love for Saddam Hussein, who has been a fas- 
cist and butcher of his own people, from his very first 
beginnings with the Ba’th Party in Iraq. It’s that the 
masses have no intention of living under the boot heel 
of unrestrained U.S. imperialism. 

At this moment in history the drive to militarize 
the minds of humanity has been pursued relentlessly. 
Bush’s lying propaganda about "pinpoint bombing” 
has nothing to do with saving lives, about which 
Bush clearly cares nothing. He is instead sending a 
message to the world that the U.S. has the means 
and the determination to put a bomb anywhere it 
wants to, in order to establish its world domination. 
Has all the testing of new weapons meant something 
even more horrifying in store? Is it actually prepara- 
tion for World War III? 

There can be no doubt that the army generals in 
Moscow are watching everything that has happened 
since the war erupted more carefully than anyone. Gor- 
, bachev’s current nearly total reliance on the army and 
the KGB (where Gorbachev began his climb to power) 
is rooted in the stage of state-capitalist degeneracy that 
began when his predecessor Yuri Andropov first elevat- 
ed the KGB and the army to equal status with the 
Communist Party. It was Andropov who, on his 
deathbed, handpicked Gorbachev as his successor. 1 

Gorbachev’s full return to the Right surely sounds a 
warning to any who were under the illusion that any- 
thing fundamental had been changed with “glasnost” 
and “ perestroika Whether Gorbachev now survives 
politically or not, there is no question that all the world 
rulers have a frightening future of ever greater horror 
and repression in mind for us. The question is how can 
we work out a freedom-filled future for humanity? 
How can we meet the challenge to the mind, where the 
retrogressionism of a full decade of Reagan and Bush 
has exacted its greatest toll? What does that challenge 
pose to the new, spontaneous anti-war movement that 

l^tSee Raya Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philosophic Letter, “Andropov’s 
Ascendancy Reflects Final Stage of State-Capitalism’s Degeneracy,” in 
N&L, December 1982. 


is trying to arise? Indeed, what does it pose to ail the 
freedom movements? 

"NO BLOOD FOR OIL” 

When the slogan of the new anti-war movement, 
worldwide, became pt once “No Blood, for Oil,” it cap- 
tured the capitalist nature of Bush’s cold-blooded impe- 
rialism vs. the humanism of the movement. 


But as we have seen it isn’t only oil that drives Bush, 
even when the oil he is interested in is not the gas for 
our cars but the oil capitalism needs for war. The logic 



Homeless picket City Hall in Chicago on Martin 
Luther King Day. 


of capitalism-imperialism is the drive for single world 
mastery that defined the struggle of the U.S. and Rus- 
sia, the two nuclear superpowers, ever since World War 
II ended. What is new is that Bush now feels he can 
win. 

It was when the Hitler- Stalin Pact gave the green 
light to that war that Raya Dunayevskaya worked out 
her analysis of the transformation of Russia, the first 
workers’ state in history, into its opposite, a state-capi- 
talist society under Stalin’s brutal heel. She saw it as 
manifesting a new world stage of capitalism, rooting her 
analysis in the philosophic-economic categories of 
Marx’s Capital and in his vision of a society based on 
truly new human relations, which he called “a new Hu- 
manism.” Dunayevskaya singled out the forces of revolt 
who have been trying to find a pathway out of this new 
world stage of capitalism — rank-and-file workers, wom- 
en, the Black dimension, youth. Their struggles have 
been integral to the development of the full philosophy 
of Marxist-Humanism that Dunayevskaya then worked 
out as a re-statement of Marx’s Marxism for our age. 
From the beginning, she stressed the urgency of forging 
a new unity between “the movement from practice that 
is itself a form of theory and the movement from theory 
that is itself a form of philosophy and revolution.” 2 

Never was such a unity more needed than today 
when the crises confronting us are so myriad and the 
retrogression so deep. It is not only in Russia that the 
economy is in crisis. So severe is the current recession 
in the U.S. — the worst since WWII — that even the 
“Dating Committee of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research” (who are supposed to make an official procla- 
mation only after six or more months of what they call 
“proof’) had to officially “declare a recession” on Jan. 
8, ahead of their schedule, because, they said, the 
American people were already in an “uproar” about 
what all knew was a severe recession, as their condi- 
tions of life and labor worsened. The war in the Middle 
East which Bush declared a week later has given the 
administration a convenient way to shove the recession 
out of the headlines. But that war can only exacerbate 
all the horrors of our wars at home. 

STATE OF THE ECONOMY 

While we are now told that the dollar costs to the 
U.S. people of the war in the Middle East will soar to 
$86 billion (if the fighting lasts “more than a few 
months”) and an outright war tax is being planned to 
finance all the death and destruction, here is what con- 
fronts us at home: 

• There are already some three million homeless on 
any given night in this “richest land on earth.” To show 
they had no intentions of letting the war wipe out their 
voices, the homeless in Chicago chose Martin Luther 
King’s holiday to rally and march in the Loop. 

• The unemployment rate is growing so rapidly (with 
half a million more added in just the last three months) 
that it is feared the unemployment insurance fund wall 
not be adequate, even though only one third of the un- 
employed are now even eligible to claim it. That is be- 
cause Reaganism’s onslaught against labor was so suc- 
cessful that large numbers of workers were forced to 
work permanent part-time or as self-employed, doing 
“homework.” This is especially true of women. 

• What everyone has always known — that “the rich 
get richer while the poor get poorer” — has now been of- 
ficially pronounced by the Census Bureau when they re- 
ported on Jan. 10 that wealth rose significantly in the 
1980s for the top 20% of the population. But most re- 
vealing of all was that white households were shown, on 
the average, to have ten times as much wealth as Black 
households! 

•What more appalling “statistics” can there be than 
those that reveal the U.S. has become Number One in 
the world in putting its people in prison — more than a 
million right now. It outdistances even apartheid South 
Africa in the proportion of the Black population it in- 
carcerates: 3,109 for the U.S. vs. 729 for South Africa, 
for every 100,000 Black men in the population! And 
what more revealing statistic directly on the “state of 


2. See The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, for her origi 
nal 1953 breakthough on Hegel’s Absolute Idea. 


the economy” than that there are ijijojportionately more 
them twice the number of Black men in the infantry in 
the Persian Gulf than in the American population as a 
whole. ! ’ ' 

Nearly the same is true for poor whites. The state of 
this country was eloquently spelled out > by the Black 
woman who, when her co-workers were- stunned to hear 
she had no less than five nephews in. the Persian Gulf, 
said quietly, “We are a ppor family.” 

A STRUGGLE FOR THE MINDS OF 
HUMANITY 

What reflects the depth of opposition to this war is 
the fact that no less than nine major unions, represent- 
ing six million workers — from the National Education 
Association to the Communications Workers of America 
and the International Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men’s Union — have been in the struggle against Bush’s 
war in the Gulf 1 from the very beginning. Moreover, 
Black America is overwhelmingly opposed to this war, 
women are so decisively opposed that it is being called 
“the gender gulf,” and youth, most of all, are so op- 
posed that Bush felt it necessary to write to 460 college 
papers appealing for their support before he had re- 
leased the first bomb. 

All this is an important beginning for the new anti- 
war movement that marks a difference from the begin- 
ning of the anti-Vietnam War movement of the 1960s. 
But when we remember that the massive and creative 
movements of that decade, which challenged the whole 
“military-industrial complex,” nevertheless insisted they 
could catch theory “en route” and failed to achieve the 
uprooting they wanted, 3 we must recognize that the fail- 
ure to make philosophy and revolution inseparable is 
what opened the door to the retrogression that Reagan 
and Bush have brought to bear on the whole world. 

The ramifications of the war in the Persian Gulf ap- 
pear to be endless. There is a full military draft in clear 
sight, a backlash against Arab-Americans is already 
being shaped by the FBI interrogations, and everything 
from a recession deeper than any we have yet seen to 
out-and-out ecological catastrophe is threatening to en- 
gulf us. What is needed is a total vision of not only 
what we are fighting against, but what we are fighting 
for — i.e., a vision of a totally new, human society. 

That idea of freedom is precisely what all the rul- 
ers are trying to find ways to smother today. That is 
why they i dare to talk about "smart” bombs and ref- 
er to civilian deaths as "collateral damage,” getting 
the whole bourgeois media to follow them in perpe- 
trating such barbarism of language. For the barbar- 
ism of language leads directly to the barbarism of 
thought. The most difficult struggle of all that we are 
engaged ip; today is the struggle for the minds ofht)- 
manity. t ■ i'y ' ■ y- -V : - V ' / . _/■; yi 

That is why we ask you to participate with us in all 
of our activities — in the crucially important anti-war 
movement and in all the freedom struggles, in writing 
for N&L and in searching into “Marxist-Humanism: The 
Re-Creation of Marx’s Marxism for our Age,” through 
our upcoming class series. 11 The objective-subjective sit- 
uation we confront in the 1990s is not the same as what 
we faced three decades ago, but the principle we estab- 
lished in our Resolution on War and Peace in 1960 re- 
mains our banner today: 

“To the barbarism of the war we pose the new society. 
But the old radicals also say they are for a new society. 
Indeed, they would want it — IF you would give it to them 
on a silver platter on which all workers kneeled, asking ‘ to 
be led. ’ What they all forget is that a new society is THE 
human endeavor or it is nothing. 

“To achieve a truly human life, we must not only be 
with the workers because they and only they oppose the 
war to the end, because they and only they are the future 
society, but also because we do not shift to the shoulders 
of the workers what is our task, the theoretic clearing of 
the ground for the reconstruction of society on - new begin- 
nings. 

“The unfurling of the Marxist Humanist banner means 
the kind of organization of one’s thinking from which ac- 
tion follows, action that will merge with the spontaneous 
self-activity of the masses to establish on this earth a soci- 
ety on truly human foundations where the population to a 
man, woman and child will run production and the state, 
and thus hold destiny in its own hands. ” 

—January 25, 1991 


3. For a profound development of this, see Chapter 9 of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s Philosophy and Revolution, “New Passions and New Forces — 
the Black Dimension, the Anti-Vietnam War Youth, Rank-and-File La- 
bor, Women’s Liberation.” 

4. See ad for our classes, page 4. 

News & Letters ongoing 
analysis of the U.S. war 
drive in the Persian Gulf 

"Bush’s imperial foray into Gulf threatens pro- 
longed war” Editorial, Aug.-Sept. N&L 

“Bush’s drive for war in Persian Gulf demands j 
total opposition ” 

Editorial article, October N&L 

“The time to stop Bush’s drive to war is now!” 

Editorial, December N&L 

All three statements available for $1.50 including 
postage from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, j 
Chicago, 111. 60605 
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Violent death on city streets 


America is killing its youth at home 


by Sheila Fuller 

“When I found out that my brother was killed I start- 
ed crying. I felt that a part of me was just taken away 
and ripped out of my heart. My brother was like a bud- 
ding flower. He too had a lot of unhappiness in his life. 
But he treated everyone the way he liked to be treated. 
He would never think about taking another person’s 
life. The gang member who killed him must have had 
such little self-esteem and nothing to look forward to in 
life. He must have had no respect for his own life. Yes, 
he killed my brother, but he also ruined his own life. 
He is in jail now. But the prison system won’t make 
him any better.” 

These are the words of a young Latina whose fifteen- 
year-old brother was just killed by a gang member in an 
inner city neighborhood of Chicago. 

Not a day goes by without the murder, shooting, 
stabbing and rape of youth in the U.S. Youth, children 
and even infants in this country’s inner cities are being 
killed in violent attacks by other youth. Many are dying 
in gang rivalries or drug deals. Some are being killed for 
wearing clothing of the wrong color, which mistakenly 
identifies them as members of a rival gang. Elementary 
school children and even infants in strollers are being 
killed by stray bullets or drive-by shootings. Young 
I women are being raped by other youth. 

These murders and violent attacks are taking place 
within and across all racial and ethnic groups: white, 

! Black, Latino. They are a graphic manifestation of our 
j war at home. The voices and angry screams of the 
youth who are experiencing these violent attacks in the 
U.S. inner cities are calling out for humanity’s atten- 
L tion, human caring, human thought. 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS SPEAK OUT 

“In my school,” a Latino student from Benito Juarez 
high school in Chicago notes, “students are being killed 
or wounded from gun shots or stab wounds. The re- 
sponse of the school administration is to do searches. 
They line up men and women in separate lines and 
search us with metal detectors. But that doesn’t stop 
the gang warfare. My high school has 1,600 students 
and almost half of the students are in one gang or an- 
other.” 

For Black youth in America today, the leading cause 
of death is violent attack. According to Dr. Robert 
Proehlike, the author of a report by the Federal Centers 


for Disease Control: “In some areas of the country it is 
now more likely for a Black male between his 15th and 
25th birthday to die from homicide than it was for a 
United States soldier to be killed on a tour of duty in 
Vietnam.” 

The Benito Juarez student continued, “I think that 
some of us join gangs because we have so many prob- 
lems at home that make us feel like we are nobodies. 
When you join a gang you feel that other gang mem- 
bers are with you. If someone beats you, they will sup- 
port you. But I have seen that gang members don’t re- 
ally care if you end up in jail. They never go out of 
their way to help you. 

“To me, the only way we can stop this is if we ask 
young people themselves what they want to do. The 
way things are now in school our classes are so boring. 
The teachers just ask you to take down notes and me- 
morize them. They have no meaning for us. You feel 
that you have nothing to look forward to. We need to 
talk amongst ourselves about how we can change our 
own lives.” 

THIS DEHUMANIZED SOCIETY 

What stands out in these words for me is the realiza- 
tion that the problem of youth violence is rooted in the 
existing human relations, the dehumanized relationships 
that exist in our society. 

Today we are putting more youth in overcrowded 
jails. The Bush administration has mandated that teen- 
agers who have committed violent crimes be prosecuted 
as adults. It supports police searches and drug testing in 
schools. It is promoting militaristic “solutions” at home 
just as it is promoting U.S. militarism abroad. 

Over 100 years ago Karl Marx wrote that under capi- 
talism, social relations between people “do not appear 
as direct social relations between persons in their work 
but rather as material relations between persons and so- 
cial relations between things.” For Marx, this thingifica- 
tion of people under capitalism was rooted in the divi- 
sion between mental and manual labor that has charac- 
terized all class divided societies. 

Today, the horrible reality of gang murders and 
violent death among youth, manifests the utter dehu- 
manization of all human relations, and the thingification 
of people under capitalism. Confronting this crisis de- 
mands that we battle the very mentality which dehu- 
manizes people. This crisis makes it urgent for us to 
grapple with Marx’s vision of a total uprooting of this 
society; his vision of what it means to be fully human. 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


[ 


(continued from page 4) 

on the question of the “vanguard party.” 

The whole truth is — and that is first and foremost— 
Marx never separated organization forms from his total 
philosophy of revolution. Indeed, as was shown when we 
kept stressing the year, 1875, Marx had worked out his 
whole theory of human development in Capital, and in 
the organizational document. The Critique of the Go- 
tha Program — because his principle, a philosophy of 
revolution, was the ground also of organization. In a 
word, it was not only the state which Marx held must 
be destroyed, totally uprooted. He showed that the 
| proletarian organization likewise changed form. Thus, 

! the First International, Marx said, “was no longer real- 
izable in its first historical form.” (Critique of the Go- 
tha Program) 

This, history shows, was not understood by the first 
I post-Marx Marxists. It would take nothing short of the 
German Social-Democracy’s betrayal at the outbreak of 
WWI before Lenin totally broke with them, and first 
saw Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program as most 
! relevant for his day. It was then also that he spelled 
j out most concretely how revolutionaries could not just 
| “take over” the bourgeois state machinery. That had to 
be smashed to smithereens. Lenin made that revolution- 
ary message both more concrete and more comprehen- 
sive — a true concrete Universal — when he saw, as inse- 
parable, Marx’s theory of revolution and his theory of 
human development, concluding: “The whole theory of 
Marx is an application of the theory of development.” 
Yet, as we know, Lenin still left the concept of the van- 
guard party in its old (though modified) form. 

A new historic age was needed to work out all the 
ramifications. A new movement from practice as a form 
of theory had to emerge and be recognized before a new 
attitude could be worked out, and that meant, far from 
freeing the movement from theory of its responsibilities, 
the movement from practice was demanding that theo- 
I ry, too, undergo self-development so that it could con- 
cretize for a new age Marx’s revolutionary dialectical 
philosophy, which he had called a “new Humanism.” By 
the time, in 1956, that the Hungarian Revolution 
brought Marx’s philosophy onto the historic stage, we 
had developed that new Humanism in the U.S. By 1960, 
the Third World theorist Frantz Fanon had developed 
his liberation philosophy and called it “a new Human- 
ism.” By the 1970s Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks 
were finally transcribed so that Marx’s Marxism could 
be seen as a totality. It is this which Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution is rooted in when it takes a new look at Marx’s 
1875 Critique. The new book devotes a whole chapter 
to the Critique, entitling that chapter “The Philoso- 


pher of Permanent Revolution Creates Ground for Or- 
ganization.” This sums up that third new moment in 
Karl Marx on Organization in his age and in ours. 

The fourth new moment which opened with the Eth- 
nological Notebooks (finally transcribed in the 1970s) 
reveals itself equally and even more urgently relevant to 
bur age for Women’s Liberation. It is this work which 
enables us to see with new eyes that Marx’s 1844 con- 
cept of Man/Woman** — far from being something that 
only the allegedly “utopian” young Marx had articulat- 
ed— was deepened throughout his life. 

Thus, in- 1867, as he was preparing the first edition of 
Capital for the press, and Dr. Kugelmann had given 
him his Early Essays, Marx wrote to Engels: “We have 
nothing to be ashamed of.” Marx also related these ear- 
ly essays to the 1867 debates around Capital, holding 
that “the feminist ferment” was inherent in revolutions 
throughout history. 

From his activities in the Paris Commune, we know 
how Marx had laid the ground in establishing the Un- 
ion des Femmes, following this through by making it a 
principle that the First International establish autono- 
mous women’s organizations. Finally, with his last work, 
the Ethnological Notebooks, he further enshrined this 
new attitude by showing the revolutionary presence of 
women throughout history, from the Iroquois women to 
the Irish women before British imperialism conquered 
Ireland. 

Clearly, all four new moments, in theory and practice, 
in organization and spelling out “the new passions and 
new forces” for the reconstruction of society on new, 
Humanist beginnings — first naming the proletariat as 
Subject; then working out the revolutionary role of the 
peasantry, not only as in Engels’ Peasant War in Ger- 
many but as in the peasant communal form in the 
1880s; and always singling out youth and then women 
as Reason as well as forces of revolution — have laid new 
paths of revolution, a whole trail for the 1980s. 

Surely, as Marxist- Humanists, now that we do have 
“three books, not one,” as well as all the pamphlets on 
the new voices from below, worldwide as well as in the 
U.S. — ranging from Workers Battle Automation, Free- 
dom Riders Speak for Themselves and Afro-Asian 
Revolutions to People of Kenya Speak for Them- 
selves and Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought — we can now measure up to Marx’s sec- 
ond new moment, both as a possible new path of revo- 
lution as well as the dialectics of the “absolute move- 
ment of becoming”.... 

It is, indeed, the trail to the 1980s that we have been 
working out fo r three full decades. 

** One so-called independent Marxist, Hal Draper, dared to refer to 
these 1844 Essays as being no more than "the lucubrations of this new- 
fledged socialist.” 


Iranian revolutionaries 
speak out against war 

As Iranian Marxist-Humanists we strongly op- 
pose the war in the Gulf winch is bringing such 
massive suffering and death to the civilians of Iraq 
as well as irrevocably destroying the region and its 
ecology. The American government has been di- 
rectly responsible for its support of the brutal 
Ba’thist regime since h took power in Iraq in 1968. 
Throughout <he eight year Iran-Iraq War, which 
left a million people dead, the U.S. supported Iraq 
as well as the equally reactionary government of 
the Islamic Republic. At the end Inf war in 1984 
when Saddam Hussein began the annihilation of 
the Kurdish people in Iraq through napalm and 
poison gas, the United States remained silent. To- 
day American allies against Saddam are the equal- * 
ly reactionary governments of Syria and Saudi Ara- 
bia whose record on violations of human rights, 
especially institut ionalized subjugation of women, is 
equally tragic. - 

Saddam Hussein, who so brutally destroyed Ku- 
wait, had no mercy on the people of his own coun- 
try who have continuously challenged his murder- 
ous regime. He now drops missiles on civilians in 
Tel Aviv and Riyadh. He cannot be allowed to 
present himself as the “liberator” of the Palestinian 
people whose genuine struggle for self-determina- 1 
tion continues. 

However many Palestinian leaders, such Yasser 
Arafat, are continuing the same mistakes as the 
ones they committed in 1974-75 when in the midst 
[ of the Lebanese Civil War they sided with the in- 
vading Syrian army of Hafez al-Assad, rather than 
I the Lebanese masses. After the 1979 Iranian revo- 
j lution these same leaders sided with Khomeini 
against the genuine aspirations of Iranian revolu- 
• tionaries including women’s liberationists. Now 
i they have sided with the occupier of Kuwait, who 
has given the much coveted chance to American 
imperialism to set up a military outpost in the Gulf 1 
region once again. 

It is urgent for revolutionaries not to take rides 
against one or another repressive ruler. Instead we 
need to clear our heads about a philosophy of revo- 
lution that would re-examine the failed, aborted 
and transformed revolutions of the region in the 
last century, and begin anew on the foundations of 
Marx’s humanism. Our hearts go out to the Ameri- 
can families whose sons and daughters, faced with 
vast unemployment and economic recession, signed 
up for the military and now find themselves with 
the horrendous prospects of death and disability. 
Let us build the anti- war movement in this coun- 
try, demand U.S. troops out of the Gulf, and call 
for a new human society in the Middle East. 

— Anjoman Azadi 


Anti-war protests 

(continued from page 5) 

New York, N.Y. — One of the most exciting pro- 
tests was on Jan. 14 organized by high school students. 
Over 1,000 people arrived at Times Square at noon; the 
majority were high school students participating in a 
student stay -away against Bush’s war plans. After 
marching to Union Square and holding a rally, hun- 
dreds headed down Broadway towards Wall Street at a 
full run, dodging around police barricades on the way. 

A Bronx student talked about how her godfather had 
been a victim of agent orange in Vietnam. Another stu- 



dent, wrapped in an American flag, carried a sign that 
read, “I don’t want to come home boxed in one of 
these.” Students from LaGuardia High School, some of 
them members of S.O.S. Racism, talked about their an- 
ger over drastic budget cuts in city schools, demanding 
to know why the country is going to war instead of edu- 
cating its young people. 

The anti-war rally at noon on Jan. 15 at the United 
Nations commemorated Martin Luther King’s birth- 
day. Five to ten thousand, mostly Black youth ,' * 
showed up to find that the police had barricaded 
streets and were keeping all but a few hundred away 
from the U.N. By the time the police allowed demon- 
strators in, everyone was talking about police re- 
pression. 

One young woman told about her father dying in 
Vietnam, and her mother’s struggle to raise a family on 
the pittance received from the government. Many 
talked about their brothers and sisters in the Gulf, and 
about poverty, racism — and the police. After a white 
woman in the crowd began loudly chanting, “We’re here 
for peace, not to fight police,” a young man took the 
mike to say, “We know what we’re here for. We know 
we’re here for peace.. .But you can’t expect us to sepa- 
rate that from 500 years of oppression.” 

Angry outpourings greeted the news that war had be- 
gun. From Columbia University, over 1,000 students 
marched to Times Square — three miles — and joined 3- 
4,000 others there and at the U.N. The next night the 
numbers at the march swelled to nearly 10,000. * 

— Laurie Cashdan 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In mid-January, in the dead of the Russian winter, as 
the rest of the world concentrated on the beginnings of 
the war in the Persian Gulf, Gorbachev’s state hit out 
at the tiny Baltic lands. Gobbled up by Russia after the 
1939 Hitler-Stalin Pact, they have persisted in their 
drive for independence. The first target was Lithuania, 
where on the night of Jan. 12-13, the Russian Army in- 
vaded and took over the central TV and radio broad- 
cast center, using live ammunition and tanks. 

As 14 unarmed defenders lay dead, a shadowy 
"Salvation Committee” announced that it had taken 
over Lithuania. Within hours thousands of Lithuani- 
ans mobilized to defend their elected parliament, 
while in Moscow itself, 4,000 paraded outside the 
' Gremlin, denouncing the bloody military crackdown. 

For a day, Gorbachev disappeared from view, and the 
talking was left to the sinister Boris Pugo, the new Inte- 
rior Minister, a ministry combining what in the U.S. 
would be considered the FBI, the state police and the 
national guard. In classic Orwellian fashion, Pugo said 
that the violence was started by the unarmed Lithuani- 
ans. Pugo is the former KGB head in Latvia, part of a 
whole group of reactionary apparatchiks whom Gorba- 
chev has appointed to high positions in recent weeks, 
ever since the dramatic December resignation of liberal 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, who warned 
that “dictatorship is imminent.” 

By Jan. 16, hundreds of thousands marched in Li- 
thuania to bury the martyrs, and in Moscow, 300 wri- 
ters, artists and intellectuals called for massive protests 
on Jan. 20. Their call was answered by 300,000 march- 
ers in Moscow, who jammed the snow-covered streets 
outside the Kremlin, carrying banners such as “Down 
with the Communist Party” and “Lithuania, We Are 
with You.” 

Within hours, the military/police/Party apparatus is- 
sued its response: Pugo’s Interior Ministry “Black Be- 
t ret” shock troops attacked a police station in Latvia, 
'♦briefly occupying it and killing five people. 

As 1991 began, Gorbachev’s Russian Empire was fac- 


Baltics crackdown: Gorbachev unmasked 



Lithuanians protest Russian invasion. 


ing its deepest challenge yet: a choice between repres- 
sion or possible dismemberment and revolution. Like all 
rulers, however “liberal,” Gorbachev has turned to the 
most reactionary forces in order to curb “rebellion” and 
“chaos.” Now on his side will be his former critics like 
Major General Viktor Filatov, editor of an army news- 
paper. Last year, Filatov published an excerpt from Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf, and now he plans to publish the 
anti-Semitic fabrication “Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion.” 

The winds of freedom which blew in 1989-90 in East- 
ern Europe have now reached the Soviet Union. By this 
time, the contradictory character of the result of those 
movements is also visible in Eastern Europe, where 
those societies are sprouting new exploitative ruling 
classes, who are moving toward “free market” capital- 
ism, layoffs, and economic austerity. (See N&L, Decem- 
ber 1990.) 


At the same time, the mass discontent grows deep- 
er and deeper inside the Russian Empire. Not only 
the Baltic peoples, but all the other nationalities are 
demanding autonomy or independence. In Georgia, 
for example, 90% of the youth are evading the draft. 
All across the Soviet Union, working people have 
seen a decline in their conditions of life and labor, 
and, like the intellectuals and the youth, they are to- 
tally disillusioned with the system. 

Russian state-capitalism seems to be reaching the 
point of total crisis. While the dying system still pos- 
sesses much power, including nuclear weapons, it is 
doubtful that even severe repression will be able to put 
it back together again. But a long period of crisis and 
violence may be ahead. 

Turkey ‘day of action’ 

On Jan. 3, close to a million workers in Turkey held a 
one-day general strike, staying home from work in a 
“day of action” that defied a government ban making 
strikes illegal. The workers struck for improvement in 
their dismal pay and an end to the crippling anti-labor 
laws passed after the 1980 coup. 

The general strike was initiated by the 48,000 coal 
miners in Zonguldak who began a strike Nov. 30. One of 
their main demands is to substantially increase the min- 
ers’ minimum daily wage of $3.20. 

To demonstrate their situation and their resolve, 
miners went to work barefoot, shaved off half of 
their moustaches, and initiated divorce proceedings 
in the courts saying they couldn’t support their 
wives any longer. On the first day of the miners’ 
strike, over 40,000 miners, wives and children dem- 
onstrated in Zonguldak. ^ 

Miners began to march from Zonguldak to the capital 
Ankara after the general strike. They were confronted 
by police several days later, who tried to block the road 
with water cannon and bulldozers. Protests have been 
mounted against the police for arresting striking miners 
in the march. 



In-person report on life in Germany after unification 


Editor’s note: We are turning over a section of “Our 
Life and Times” to the following in-person reports from 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

Frankfurt, Germany— The situation in the “unit- 
ed” Germany has become very difficult. The unemploy- 
ment rate in the eastern part is now 6.5% (90,000 peo- 
ple), 21% higher than one year ago. Nobody will invest 
one Deutschmark in the economy of the eastern part. It 
seems that the capitalists want to wait until everything 
is destroyed there. 

Because of this, a lot of people from the eastern part 
are leaving their cities and coming to the big cities like 
Berlin, Frankfurt and Hamburg. Once there, the old 
problems become even harder: no work, no housing, no 
money to pay for the consumer products they want to 
have. The result: higher crime rates, more people who 
take drugs, more alcoholics, etc. 

Then we have the old story: the people look for an 
SSnemy: not the social reality of capitalism as responsible 
for their situation. No, it is the foreigners. It is terrible 
to see that prejudice against foreigners is higher among 


people from East Germany. The neo-Nazis pick up 
these irrational feelings and organize them. One part of 
these groups persecutes foreigners. Last December some 
of them fought against the police in Leipzig because 
their opinion is that the law protects the people of oth- 
er countries and does nothing for them. 

The Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS) [the re- 
named Communist Party of East Germany — ed.] claims 
that its past is not a problem for its future. What they 
do is too easy. The real problems of the breakdown of 
the East German system and its dogmatic state-capital- 
ist socialism are not part of their discussions. 

They deal with “their” money just like Count Otto 
Lambsdorff from the Free Democratic Party and other 
politicians from the Christian Democratic union. The 
PDS fights for “its” money, regardless of the impor- 
tance of the civil rights movements like New Forum 
and alliance ’90. For example, Mr. Gysi [head of the 
PDS — ed.] had promised in June that the building now 
called “House of Democracy” in East Berlin would be 
given to New Forum and other groups. The owner is 


the PDS. And now: nothing. 

Additionally, because of the policies of the PDS it be- 
comes more difficult for people like me who call them- 
selves the “undogmatic Left” or “New Left.” But we 
can criticize the reality of capitalism because capitalism 
destroys people here and exploits . the Third World 
countries. My conclusion: the concrete utopia of human 
liberation is the practical critique of the actual unfree- 
dom of human beings. — Peter-Erwin Jansen 

Editor’s Note: Jansen is editor of Thinking Liberation, 
a Political Imperative: Materials on Herbert Marcuse 
(German edition, 1989) 


Czech laws hurt workers 


Prague, Czechoslovakia — Three important bills 
were presented in the Czechoslovak Federal Assembly, 
the parliament, in the first week of December. All three 
of them concern important aspects of trade unions. The 
first was a law on unemployment, the second on collec- 
tive bargaining, the third was an amendment of the la- 
bor code. As soon as the unions were told about the 
proposals on collective bargaining and the labor code 
they proclaimed a strike alert. -They also met with 
members of the government and ifie Civic Forum MPs 
(members of Parliament) for discussions, the result of 
which seemed at first to be a compromise. 

In its final form the law on employment stipulates 
the citizen’s right to unemployment including free work 
mediation, requalification as well as unemployment ben- 
efits. This should not be lower than the poverty line. 

. The law on collective bargaining stipulates how la- 
bor relations between employees, represented by 
trade unions, and employers should be fixed when a 
collective contract is being negotiated. A strike is 
permitted only when there is a dispute on negotia- 
tions. The unions can call a strike only if at least 
50% of the employees agree. No wages are paid dur- 
ing the strike. On the other hand — which is totally 
new in Czechoslovakia— the employers are permitted 
to use a lock-out during the dispute. Disputes arising 
out of the collective contract will be solved by arbi- 
trators or courts. 

The third law dealt a blow: to any hope of workers 
taking part in management. All the unions could 
achieve was a stipulation that the employees are enti- 
tled to be informed on the management, development 
and control of the enterprise through their unions. The 
unions regarded this as insufficient and contrary to 
what they had negotiated with the government. 

As far back as last spring the government had prom- 
ised to put down a separate bill on the workers’ share 
in management of enterprises, but so far it did not ful- 
fill the promise and is now hardly willing to ever do so. 

Union spokesman called the discussions in the parlia- 
ment and their results — sill three bills were approved 
thus becoming laws — “a stop to the historical develop- 
ment of workers’ rights.” At a time when the minister 
of strategic planning declares the price rise next year 
may reach 40% whereas real wages had to fall by 15% 
and unemployment would be around 6-7%, the adoption 
of these laws is indeed a defeat of the whole workers’ 
movement. — Correspondent! 


rooted in her rediscovery of Mail’s Maptism jin 4ts< i. 
original form as a “new Humanism” ami in met re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist - 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
man ism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the .djpcu- . . 
me»i>: on microfilm and ©pen to ajl under the title . 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
H unionism. A Half Century of its World Devel- * 
opment. on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist- Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s prigi-, . 
sal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her ;$ 
1987 Presentation bn Am Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S , or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand lor the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from helow could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism. became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83). a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya ’s works 
Marxism and Freedom... from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg* Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism international- 
ly, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 


Collection. News and Lett® 
developing' and concretizing 


In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, Women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy qf 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. V:'.'".,:'; ■ 
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A worker mr—^crn 
remembers 

Pearl Harbor tif^ 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

Fifty years ago I was a sailor in the U.S. Navy on the 
ship, the USS Vestal, at Pearl Harbor. The American 
capitalist news media has made such a big deal about 
the 50th anniversary of the Japanese attack that I want 
to state what it means to me— as a worker and as some- 
one who almost lost his life that December day. 

Since Dec. 7, 1941 we’ve been told to “Remember 
Pearl Harbor,” the same as our grandparents before us 
remembered the Maine, remembered the Alamo. It is a 
rallying cry for American workers and the poor to arm 
themselves to protect American capitalism and to help 
expand capitalism throughout the world. 

When I try to remember my part in Pearl Harbor, it 
seems a really bad dream. On Saturday, the day before, 
we had had the Admiral’s inspection of the entire fleet, 
and that left all of us sailors pleased and tired. Dec. 7, 
1941 began by having an extra 30 minutes to sleep, like 
we did every Sunday. 

“THIS IS NOT A DRILL” 

After breakfast I went down to the deck below to the 
mess hall to read. I had been there just a few minutes 
when the boatswain’s mate sounded General Quarters 
alarm: “This is not a drill. Man your battle stations.” 
The first bomb hit our ship. It came through the mess 
hall, killing the chief master-at-arms. 

I ran out, and as I crossed the well deck, a plane 
strafed us. The red tracers hit and jumped back into the 
air, spinning and dancing before my eyes. Then I en- 
tered a long passageway leading to the aft part of the 
ship and to my gun station. As I came out of the pas- 
sageway, another bomb hit the ship and exploded in the 
carpenter’s shop below. 

The next thing I remember was when the fighting 
was ending. I remember seeing blood on the shells, and 
we were trying to find out where the blood was coming 
from. Our third shell man had lost his fingers. He was 
only 17 years old. We were issued rifles, and we went 
into the cane fields, dug fox holes and waited for the in- 
vasion that never came. 

Forty-four months later the war ended, but the big 
change in my attitude didn’t come until the Korean 
War. I was sent to a ship moored in Japan. I went there 
to get it back into commission, and I was in charge of a 
(continued on page 3) 
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Crises in labor and Black movements 
compel new philosophic beginnings 
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Bush is seeking to impose his “new world order,” not x £ e press may have just discovered the economic 
only abroad, but at home. crisis; workers have seen it coming all through the 

AN ECONOMY IN DISARRAY giddy whirl of 1980s Reaganomics. The hard fact is 

The need for such a movement has never been clear- that ever since the economic crisis of 1974-75 the 

er. In November the official number of jobless jumped standard of living of American workers has been in 

to 8.6 million, with nearly 500,000 new unemployment decline. The average manufacturing worker’s real 

claims filed each week. Even conservative economists wages in 1991 are nearly 30% less than they were at 

admitted that this is understated. The real jobless total, the start of the 1970s. 

with so-called “discouraged” workers and “involuntary The numbers are staggering. No less than 24 million 
part timers” added in, has now reached over 15 mil- Americans now depend on food stamps to eat. At least 

lion. 37 million have no health insurance whatsoever. Wel- 

Nor is the crisis confined to any one region. In rural fare benefits nationally have fallen 40% in real dollars 


A Chinese feminist speaks 

Thoughts on collapse of Russian Communism 


Editor’s note: The dissident whose writing we present be- 
low has previously written critiques of the ruling regime in 
China (See News & Letters, Aug.-Sept. 1989.) 

The recent developments in the Soviet Union are 
rather disturbing, mainly because of the desperation 
shown by the “reformists” to negate the nation’s histo- 
ry (particularly the October Revolution) and to embrace 
the U.S. as a savior. 

It was disturbing to see the “radical” population in 
Leningrad welcome back a past autocracy, as if the Czar 
had ever granted happiness to the majority of the popu- 
lace. It was also disturbing to hear the foreign minister 
of the Russian Republic praising the White House for 
being the “heart of the democracy,” whereas this 
“heart of democracy” at the beginning of this year di- 
rected a massive slaughter in the Middle East for North 
American interests. This “heart of democracy” has not 
ceased in issuing commands toward the promotion of its 
hegemony over the world. 

WHETHER THE RUSSIAN’S tribute to the 
autocracy and the Bush administration was a genuine 
or strategic move, it is clear that neither will bring the 
country out of crisis. The crisis is not merely economic. 
It is more a crisis of identity, which is closely related to 
ideology; the revolutionary, socialist consciousness that 
had emerged around the turn of the century has gone. 

Many have announced that the collapse of the totali- 
tarian regimes in Eastern Europe and the crisis of the 
Soviet Union marked the defeat of socialism and Marx- 
ism. Indeed, Western governments and major political 
parties could not wait to celebrate the triumph of capi- 
talism, although what the above events provided was no 
more than justifications for the systems at home. The 
breakdown of Eastern European totalitarian regimes 
can serve as propaganda materials and a temporary res- 
cue for systems that are struggling to survive them- 
selves, but it certainly cannot save the crumbling West 
from its own deep trouble. 

The danger that emerged from the fall of the East- 


ern European regimes is that it has created an illu- 
sion of a failed Marxism. The world now is being di- 
rected by those who announced the failure of Marx- 
ism. The fact is they are only seeking the implemen- 
tation of another totalitarianism — the totalitarian- 
ism of capitalism. 

The world has been told by Western media, the gov- 
ernments, major political parties, and recently the Rus- 
sian “reformers,” that there is no alternative, and that 
capitalism— best represented by the Bush, Major and 
Mulroney administrations and their big corporation 
sponsors— is the only correct path to an ideal world. 
Such an effort simply reminds us of Marx’s analysis on 
the “ruling class” and “ruling ideas”: in order to main- 
tain its rule, the ruling class must “represent its inter- 
ests as the common interest of all members of society, 
that is, expressed in ideal form: it has to give its ideas 
the form of universality, and represent them as the only 
rational, universally valid ones.” 

TO AVOID THIS trap we should return to genu- 
ine Marxism, which neither the Russians nor the Chi- 
nese have much an idea of, for the ruling groups in 
these countries have never really tried to implement the 
theory as developed by Marx. As a result the people are 
fed up with the official versions. 

Many Westerners are not acquainted with Marxism, 
for Marxism has been deliberately distorted by those 
who call themselves liberals. Its very revolutionary spir- 
it, its penetrating power of social analysis scares them. 

It is certainly unwise to throw away Marxism before 
we really grasp it. In fact, to discard Marxism is tanta- 
mount to a total surrender to totalitarianism, which is 
what all ruling classes, both in the East and West, have 
been trying to achieve. While Marxism may not provide 
all answers to our questions today, it can at least break 
the newly formed totality of capitalism and offer hope 
for genuine democracy. It will not be long before the 
people in the Eastern European countries as well as in 
the Soviet Union wake from the illusion of capitalism. 


Maine so many are out of work that a barter economy 
not seen there since the 1930s has now sprung 
up— firewood for auto repairs. In inner city Detroit wel- 
fare recipients thrown out on the street when the state 
cut all General Assistance have created a tent city called 
“Engler.” In Monterey County, Cal., migrant workers 
are living in hand-dug caves just ten miles from the 
ritzy Pebble Beach golf course. 

The press may have just discovered the economic 
crisis; workers have seen it coming all through the 
giddy whirl of 1980s Reaganomics. The hard fact is 
that ever since the economic crisis of 1974-75 the 
standard of living of American workers has been in 
decline. The average manufacturing worker’s real 
wages in 1991 are nearly 30% less than they were at 
the start of the 1970s. 

The numbers are staggering. No less than 24 million 
Americans now depend on food stamps to eat. At least 
37 million have no health insurance whatsoever. Wel- 
fare benefits nationally have fallen 40% in real dollars 
since 1970. 

In short, it was not only the Russian economy that 
was bankrupted by the Reagan-led nuclear arms race of 
the 1980s. That arms race is being paid for, again and 
again, by the working class. 

Yet, at such a moment of crisis and in the face of the 
continuing corporate-government assault on the work- 
ing class, what we are witnessing now is organized labor 
in disarray. Barely 14% of U.S. non-supervisory workers 
today belong to unions; AFL-CIO campaigns to “organ- 
ize the unorganized” are barely managing to keep that 
figure from dropping still further. Where in the 1980s 
private sector unions signed “concessions” contracts, 
reducing wages and benefits and endangering health 
and safety, the 1990s have already seen the “conces- 
sions” offensive hit home against public sector work- 
ers— the one segment of the union movement that grew 
in the 1980s. 

The source of the disarray in the union movement 
isn’t workers’ “backwardness” or their alleged unwill- 
ingness to fight. The long strikes at Rainfair in Wiscon- 
sin and Caterpillar in Illinois underline workers’ crea- 
tivity and determination. 

So deep, however, is the present structural crisis of 
capitalism and so disoriented are all the would-be lead- 
ers of the workers— whether “business unionists” or 
“radicals”— that much more than a willingness to fight 
is needed. There is no way to create a new movement 
that includes both workers now in unions and those left 
out, and thereby challenge Bush’s “new world order,” 
so long as we remain within its mental confines. 

THE HISTORIC-PHILOSOPHIC CONTEXT 

A new beginning— whether for the labor movement or 
(continued on page 10) 
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Woman as Reason 


by Laurie Cashdan 

Patricia Hiil Collins’ Black Feminist Thought (Bos- 
ton, 1990) especially appealed to me when I saw its sub- 
title, “Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Politics of 
Empowerment,” because it projects the need to unite 
Black feminist thought with activism. Likewise, I was 
impressed with the book’s emphasis on reclaiming the 
“subjugated knowledge” of ordinary Black women. 

Indeed, Collins begins by invoking Maria Stewart’s 
1831 question, “How long shall the fair daughters of Af- 
rica be compelled to bury their minds and talents be- 
neath a load of iron pots and kettles?” The goal of Black 
feminist thought, Collins says, is not to raise conscious- 
ness, but to stimulate resistance by rearticulating wom- 
en’s thinking about everyday experiences. Her unique 
contribution to that project is developing an Afrocentric 
feminist epistemology. 

‘SUBJUGATED KNOWLEDGE’ 

Part I, “The Social Construction of Black Feminist 
Thought,” outlines “the dialectic of oppression and ac- 
tivism." Key to Black women’s survival and resistance, 
Collins says, is self-consciousness which combats the 
suppression of knowledge by dominant groups. The “pe- 
culiar angle of vision” Black women have as “outsiders- 
within” white American society constitutes a “subjugat- 
ed knowledge,” which needs rearticulation by Black 
feminist intellectuals. 

Part II, “Core Themes in Black Feminist Thought,” 
explores* work, motherhood, sexuality, activism, self- 
definition, and “controlling images.” Here Collins inter- 
weaves women workers’ reflections on their experiences 
with the writings of intellectuals— including blues sing- 
ers’ lyrics and wonderful quotes from domestic workers 
and community activists who sharply critique not only 
racist employers but also narrow-minded white femi- 
nists and Black male activists. 

However, when Collins develops her original ideas 
about Afrocentric feminist epistemology in Part III, 
a disturbing duality emerges between her theory 
and the women she has been quoting. She argues 
that her epistemology challenges the “Eurocentric 
masculinist knowledge validation process." Positiv- 
ist Western thought, in which she unfortunately in- 
cludes Marxism, creates supposedly “scientific,” “ob- 
jective” generalizations about reality. This process 
distances the (white, male) academic from his 
(Black, female) subject, devalues ethics and values 
important to Black women, and prefers debate to 
dialogue. 

To this “either/or dichotomous thinking” she coun- 
ter-poses the “both/and” knowledge of Black feminist 
thought, which she says is found in Afrocentric and 
women’s communities. This thought values experience 
as a basis for knowledge, dialogue over debate, an ethic 
of caring in the community, and personal accountability 
of writers. 

But what, I was left asking, happened to all the 
tremendously prescient critiques Collins has been 
quoting for 200 pages? The most unique aspect of 
those voices was the challenge they posed to contra- 
dictions within women’s and Black organizations. 

Now we are confronted with an uncritical discussion 
of the institutions— community, family, and church— we 
just heard critiqued by Maria Stewart chiding her sis- 
ters for “bury [ing] their minds and talents”; by Aretha 
Franklin demanding of her man “a little respect when 
you come home”; by Septima Clark challenging the 
male leaders of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 

Nurses: ‘universal energy’ 

New York, N.Y.— On Nov. 15 more than 100 
nurses attended a conference in Pennsylvania organized 
by Local 1199, the health care workers’ union. The pur- 
pose was to prepare in advance for a hard struggle next 
year in negotiating a new contract. 

I was appointed to be the reporter for two workshops, 
each lasting about 90 minutes. They included 20 health 
care workers, mostly nurses. We spoke about our daily 
working lives— what we do and what we think of it. 

Despite all the particulars in our various situa- 
tions, we came to similar conclusions. Nurses do ev- 
erything. And by doing so, we become the “fall guys” 
for doctors and administrators. We bridge gaps be- 
tween patients and the other health workers, and 
between patients and their families. It’s like every- 
body’s problems are our problems. We are decision- 
makers, constant teachers, surrogate family, law-en- 
forcers, dieticians, and in the forefront of identify- 
ing and tracking communicable diseases. 

One nurse, who came from India, said, “We share 
with individuals and families birth, in between, and 
death, all stages of life. We are the universal energy.” 

As in our nursing education, we all found it hard to 
define ourselves in one way. Despite all the technology, 
we are the ones who give the human touch. We find it 
hard to quantify working time, because when you go 
home, you are still thinking about your work. 

There was a general feeling among the nurses that 
only we recognize what we are doing, and wonder is it 
good or bad that we do all we do? Dennis Rivera, head 
of 1199, on hearing our reports, said the reports were 
good, but the nurses were missing the “idea of la- 
bor”— that there wasn’t much in our reports about “the 
labor movement.” I didn’t understand why he said that, 
and we didn’t have the chance to discuss it. 

— New York nurse 


Discussion-review: 

“Black Feminist Thought” 

ference for keeping women behind the scenes. That 
meaning is reburied beneath Collins “rearticulation.” 
“WOMAN AS REASON’ 

This duality brings front and center the question of 
how to comprehend as “Reason of revolution,” in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s words, the consciousness of Black wom- 
en. In trying to move beyond this duality, it is helpful to 
look at Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, es- 
pecially Part Two, “The Women’s Liberation Movement 
as Revolutionary Force and Reason.” 

Dunayevskaya also begins with Maria Stewart. Here 
when we hear Stewart it is to show the emergence of 
Women’s Liberation as a live presence, in the same year 
as Nat Turner’s slave revolt. Sojourner Truth’s term 
“short-minded,” Dunayevskaya tells us, is not just an 
epithet but “a new language— the language of 
thought— against those who would put any limitations 
to freedom.” 

Dunayevskaya shows us that in today’s movement, 
these Black voices involve revolutionary Reason be- 
cause they speak to both the depth of the needed 
uprooting of society and the “dual rhythm of revolu- 
tion,” which includes the release of “personal free- 
dom, creativity and talents.” “In a word,” she writes, 
“there must be such appreciation of the movement 
from below, from practice, that we never again let 
theory and practice get separated.” 

Collins’ epistemology takes her far from the revolu- 
tionary Reason in the voices she quoted. Her questions 
are important; it is crucial to work out the relationship 
between “knowledge, consciousness and the politics of 
empowerment.” However, a methodology that grasps 
the historic legacy of Black women in ongoing struggles 
cannot remain external to its Subject without resurrect- 
ing a barrier between theory and practice. 


Women- 

Worlduide 


¥ 



— News & tetters photo 

by Mary Jo Grey 


In downtown Chicago, 111. on Nov. 16, more than 600 
angry, determined and very spirited demonstrators 
marched for abortion rights. Chanting “We will not 
go back!” we demanded safe, legal, funded abor- 
tions; no gag rule; no parental consent laws; and 
stop the attacks on clinics. The action was planned 
by a wide ranging coalition that formed after bour- 
geois women’s groups cancelled a planned demon- 
stration for fear of alienating legislators. 

* * * 

The 800 workers at Comtrade Apparels, Ltd. in Bangla- 
desh, most of whom are women and children, are in the 
streets again fighting a factory lockout— another in a 
long histoiy of company attempts to break their Gar- 
ment Workers and Employees Unity Council. The work- 
ers are demonstrating regularly to demand: 1) investiga- 
tion and punishment of bosses who beat two women 
workers in October, as well as withdrawal of charges 
against the workers, and 2) reopening the factory imme- 
diately and reinstating all of the workers. 

Information from Committee for Asian Women 

* * * 

The Brigham Young University Committee to Promote 
the Status of Women is calling for a male curfew on 
that Utah campus after an attack on a young woman 
last month. The women are demanding at least “one 
night a week to walk across our own campus unaccom- 
panied and unafraid.” 

* * * 

Women in Britain are campaigning to reopen the case of 
Kiranjit Ahlawali, a 33-year-old Asian woman convicted 
by an all-white, predominantly male jury of killing her 
abusive husband after suffering 10 years of violence in 
an arranged marriage. Sara Thornton, a battered wom- 
an convicted of killing her husband and supported by 
Southall Black Sisters, after a three-week hunger strike 
and a 5,000-signature petition, was unable to overturn 
the ruling of the court that sentenced her to prison 
when two days later it acquitted a man who killed his 
wife. A London demonstration was held Nov. 23 on In- 
ternational Day to End Violence Against Women. 


The Era of Glasnost 
Has Just Begun 

by Tatyana Mamonova 

Editor’s note: Following are brief excerpts from an exten- 
sive report sent to us by one of the founders of the Russian 
Women’s Movement, the author of Women and Russia. 
Following its publication in 1980, Tatyana Mamonova, 
was arrested and sent into exile where she has contin- 
ued her work for women ’s liberation. 

In March 1991, Dubna, a beautiful town near Mos- 
cow, welcomed about 200 women from 48 different 
groups, associations and parties, as well as individuals 
from 25 localities. The motto of this Independent Wom- 
en’s Forum was “Democracy minus women is no de-| 
mocraey.” 

Four main themes appeared on its agenda: Women 
and politics; Women and the transition to the market 
economy; Feminist critics of the totalitarian culture; 
and, for the first time in the U.S.S.R., women felt confi- 
dent enough to have a session on Women and violence. 

Women in the Russia of the 1990s see that socio- 
economic, political and cultural discrimination 
against them existed in spite of a wonderful consti- 
tution. During perestroika thousands of women’s or- 
ganizations sprung up around the country. 

Assessing perspectives for a worsening of the econom- 
ic crises and its consequences for women, the Forum in 
Dubna accepted the idea of social leadership in politics 
and in business.... They are forming a system for teach- 
ing necessary skills to women and developing new jobs 
for them. They are opposing the stereotypical view of 
women as sexual objects that escalated with glasnost. 
Gender studies are including, finally, the implementa- 
tion of the UN convention on the Elimination of All | 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women. 

In this outburst of independence, women’s organi- 
zations pose such questions as, “Why is this country, 
which was the first to master the cosmos, unable to 
provide women with sanitary napkins or drugs for 
labor pain? Why, except for Alexandra Kollontai, in 
the 1920s, have there been no women diplomats and, 
with the exception of Ekaterina Furtseva in the 
1960s, no women ministers?” 

Women scientists and politicians are warning that So- 
viet women may lose the social guarantees (free medical 
care and education) which were some of the few positive 
aspects of the falling regime. 

Boris Yeltsin said he might bring back an old symbol 
of Imperial Russian power— the two-headed eagle which 
used to appear on the czarist flag. The Russian presi- 
dent did say that he would leave off the crown that once 
adorned it. People joke: “He only meant to place it on 
his own head.” 

To the participants of the Independent Forum it is 
dear that women are more than mothers and hence 
they are pro-choice. They believe that women them-, s 
selves ought to be able to decide how they wish to or- 
ganize their lives on a basis of equality.... The main con- 
cern of the participants during this transition period is 
whether women will be able to raise their own voices or 
whether they will remain a silent and manipulated so- 
cial majority. 

County workers revolt 

Los Angeles, Col. -In October and November, Los 
Angeles County workers— nurses, librarians, court 
clerks, custodians, social workers, parks maintenance 
personnel— staged a series of walkouts, some organized 
by their union, the Service Employees International 
Union Local 660, and some spontaneous. 

They were protesting County foot-dragging on a new, 
decent contract: the County’s initial offer entailed no 
pay raise, except for the nurses, and increased pay de- 
ductions for parking fees (formerly free) and the con- 
tract health plan. 

After threatening to call all County workers out 
on a one-day “general strike,” the union claimed a 
victory “in principle,” when the County agreed to 
continue to pay workers’ health benefits. Below are 
voices from the picket lines: 

From a nurse, a woman from India: "People say 
we’re greedy for asking for more money, but only if we 
earn higher salaries will more nurses be attracted to 
work for the County. We earn less than nurses any- 
where. There are 1,000 vacancies here, which means 
more work for us and poorer care for the patients. We 
don’t want promises. We want dignity and respect and 
security.” 

From a hospital clerk, a Black woman: “You see our 
signs? They say, ‘Fire the $6 Million Man.’ We’re talk- 
ing about County Administrator Richard Dixon. He 
spent six million dollars to redecorate his offices. He has 
a gold-plated doorknob. The County’s attitude to us is 
real arrogant. They don’t seem to realize a person just 
can’t even live anymore on what they pay.” 

From a Social Services worker, a Black man: ”It’s De- 
pression that people are feeling— not what the adminis- 
tration is saying, a recession that is ‘bottoming out.’ 

“We’re seeing people laid off from auto, from air- 
craft. These are people who have contributed to un- 
employment insurance, but are not used to asking 
for aid. When they find out how little is available to 
them, that’s like another kick in the butt. 

“There’s a high level of frustration on both sides. The 
system pits people who are trying to help against those 
who need help. We need a reduced case load, but each 
worker just keeps getting more clients. We can’t stand 
any longer to work under these conditions.” 
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Teamster: can reform make a difference? 


New York, N.Y.— As we go to press, ballots are 
being counted in the first direct rank-and-file vote for 
Teamsters Union International officers for the U.S. and 
Canada. I want to explain why, as a freight Teamster, I 
voted for the Ron Carey opposition slate. 

All around us our jobs are being done for half pay by 
non-union carriers. Drivers and dock workers with 
; years of seniority start all over again as casuals (shape- 
up) with no rights, no steady work, at 85% pay as their 
unionized terminals shut down or go non-union. Mean- 
while our union officials collect multiple salaries out of 
the hard-earned dues of 1.6 million Teamsters, leaving 
the International money for only six organizers. 

The 1980s saw this union lose many thousands of 
members as trucking was deregulated and union-bust- 
ing became the law of the land. Teamsters leaders re- 
sponded with sweetheart contracts and concessions. 
Contract after contract that a majority of members had 
voted down was rammed down our throats with the 
two-thirds majority rule. This led to the rank and file 
overturning that rule and, at the Teamsters convention 
this summer, winning other victories such as a $200 per 
week strike benefit and getting rid of the leaders’ fleet 
of private jets. 

RANK-AND-FILE REBELLION 

It was this rank-and-file opposition that made the cor- 
ruption of former Teamsters president Jackie Presser so 
blatant that the federal government felt it had to get in- 
volved. Maybe they feared this growing rank-and-file re- 
bellion would lead to national transportation strikes out 
of the control of the union. 

The feds set up this direct election, something the 
rank and file, and in particular the opposition group, 


Workshop Talks 


| (continued from page 1) 

crew of Japanese workers. 

One young fellow was wearing a jacket which had 
\ some Japanese lettering on it. I asked him what the 
| words were, and he told me it said “the Kamikaze.” He 
] had worn the jacket as a suicide pilot in World War II, 
though he never did have to fly. The war ended and 
that saved him. I told him how stupid I thought that 
| was, to fly a plane into a ship and blow himself up along 
with it. He asked me, if it was the Japanese navy off the 
[ coast of California bombing the cities of the West Coast, 
what would I do? 

I began to think for myself for the first time. I asked 
him, did he come from a poor family or was his family 
well off? He said his dad was a worker and poor. For the 
first time I began to see the war as a capitalist war, and 
working people and the poor on both sides killing each 
other and doing the dying while the capitalists and their 
children were protected and got rich. 

CAPITALIST RALLYING CALL 

Fifty years later we see the capitalists on the losing 
side, Japan, winning out economically over the capital- 
ists on the American winning side. It’s not just that the 
American capitalists don’t like this, but also that the 
rulers are looking for all kinds of ways to turn workers’ 
attention away from blaming our own rulers and the 
capitalist system for the misery right now in our 
lives— no jobs, no health care, no toys for our kids for 
Christmas. 

I see these big doings over remembering Pearl Harbor 
as a rallying call by the American capitalists to the 
American workers to save them from the capitalists of 
Japan— that is, work harder, don’t complain, and when 
‘you do complain, make sure you blame the Japanese. 
And when this country decides to go to war, as it did 
against Iraq, and bomb cities and bury soldiers alive 
with bulldozers, shovelling them into the sand— don’t 
even think that there might be something wrong or in- 
human about that. 

I am not saying that one capitalist is better than the 
other capitalist, because the capitalists in each country 
are the enemy of their own people. This whole system is 
inhuman. We’re still living in what Marx called the 
“pre-history of humanity.” 


Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution 

a 35-year collection of essays 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“ The deep internationalism of the Japanese youth 
can he seen in the peace rally held in Hiroshima on 
Dec. 8 [ 1965 } .... It seemed inconceivable that the 
very city that .\merican imperialism Jtom-bombed 
would hold a rally in commemoration of all who 
died the night when Japanese imperialism attacked 
Pearl Harbor. Yet that is exactly what took 
place....’’ 

— excerpts from report on 1965-66 trip to Japan 

Send $14.95 plus $1.48 postage to 
News & Letters, Room 707. 

59 E. Van Buren. Chicago, IL 60605. 


Teamsters for a Democratic Union (TDU), had long 
fought for. If it was just the federal government run- 
ning an election, it would mean nothing, but it was the 
rank-and-file opposition, the rejected contracts, that 
pushed it to this. 

What R.V. Durham, who is the candidate of the old 
guard, has tried to do is to throw enough mud that we’ll 
say: they’re all crooks so why vote, they’re all the 
same— which is a lot of the response I have heard on 
the job. It is not a question of liking his opponent, Ron 
Carey. Carey has been practicing business unionism for 
24 years as president of Local 804. I have found enough 
drivers who don’t have a good word to say for him. I 
voted for the Carey slate, which has several genuine re- 
formers from TDU on it. 

NO ILLUSIONS 

I know workers have experienced many reform slates 
which have won office in many unions over the years, 
only to turn out to be just like those they replaced. 
There are no illusions among most Teamsters that vot- 
ing in Carey will really bring about change. I don’t 
think that illusion is the danger. The same rank-and-file 
rebellion that elects his slate will push and kick them to 



carry out their campaign pledges— and vote them out if 
they have to. 

The point is not in electing Carey, but in trying to get 
a foothold to start taking back our union. I think of the 
coal miners and their experience with Tony Boyle. 
Wouldn’t they tell us it’s important to at least get a 
leadership that you can disagree with and your whole 
family doesn’t get murdered in their beds? 

The greater danger is in saying it’s no use. Durham, 
just like the Republicans, wants ordinary people to be- 
lieve there is nothing we can do to oppose them, that 
it’s no use to fight or think our own thoughts. That’s 
why I see a victory for Carey as a protest, a rebellion, 
and only a beginning— and maybe a turning point for 
the biggest union in the United States, IF the rank and 
file doesn’t stop pushing, questioning and rebelling. 

— John Marcotte 


Refinery police state 

Editor’s note: The following article is a leaflet distrib- 
uted by workers at Union Oil of California (Unocal) 
’hile picketing their plant in November. 

Over the past year there have been some changes at 
Unocal’s Los Angeles Refinery (LAR). Operation Desert 
Shield and Operation Desert Storm were considered to 
be valid reasons to allow the company to inspect our be- 
longings when entering or leaving the refinery. Desert 
Storm ended last winter and still the inspections contin- 
ue. So, the threat of terrorism is not the reason for the 
searches, it is to intimidate us and throw suspicion on 
us. 

Last spring, the company hired Ronald H. Phelps, a 
retired LAPD [Los Angeles Police Department] officer 
as director of security. He has definitely made some 
changes. Now the guards sport jump suits, their pants 
tucked into their combat boots, carrying handcuffs and 
those big four-cell metal flashlights. Are these flash- 
lights or weapons? 

Phelps has created his own little SWAT team here at 
LAR. Now ask yourself, at whom or what is this para- 
military force aimed? It’s not aimed at intruders on the 
refinery grounds. We rarely get any. This is an attempt 
to create a police state atmosphere inside LAR by 
Unocal management through Gestapo tactics. 

To justify the highest security budget in Unocal histo- 
ry, they have to get something on someone. Last Friday 
[Nov. 1], he had drug sniffing dogs and special search 
teams sweep through the contractors’ and employees’ 
parking lots and the refinery lab. And, yes, they got re- 
sults. 

Three Unocal employees, OCAW [Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers union] members, were taken by the 
shift foreman, off of their jobs, down to the parking lot, 
forced to agree to let these special teams go through 
their cars (upon threat of termination), and then (again, 
upon threat of termination) forced to give urine sam- 
ples. 

These workers had done nothing wrong, created no 
dangerous situation on the job. The special search 
teams had simply found something they felt was suspi- 
cious in the cars of these workers. In one case rolling 
papers for handrolled tobacco cigarettes. [Since this was 
written, management has continued to harass this man 
saying they will drug test him every time they see he 
has rolling papers.] 

What will be next? Why don’t they spend money on 
maintenance, where there is a real problem instead of 
on suspicion and harassment? 


Rockwell layoffs, cuts 

Los Angeles, Cal. —I work at Rockwell in Ana- 
heim, where in the last two years they’ve probably laid 
off 6,500 workers. This never has been reported in the 
papers, except when 500 were laid off when the govern- 
ment cancelled one project. There are about 900 union 
workers left at Rockwell, down from over 3,000. 

Recently the guards were threatened with wage cuts 
to force them to sign a contract that would allow 25% 
part-time workers. The guards have a no-strike clause, 
and they know that one of these days the company is 
going to lock them out and they won’t have a job. We 
told the committeeman, they are screwing the guards. If 
we don’t get together and start complaining and put up 
the picket signs, they are going to shaft us next. 

Rockwell has a rule now that you have to work 40 
hours before you get any overtime pay. If you work 16 
hours one day, but miss a day, that overtime is consid- 
ered straight time. In one department the company is 
allowed to replace an employee who quits with a part- 
time employee for up to 54 days. The part-time workers 
were supposed to be there only to do overtime work. 
Now they are replacing full timers with part timers and 
telling us if we don’t like it to file a grievance. 

Rockwell knows the union will not do anything. You 
can see it at McDonnell Douglas. Owen Bieber (presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers) came out and jumped 
the chairman of the shop committee, slapped him on the 
wrist, and the contract was passed. The company got ex- 
actly what it wanted, and the International union 
helped. Rockwell knows the International can whip the 
workers into shape. 

Look at the auto jobs we have lost, all the aerospace 
jobs we have lost. The union here worked with the com- 
pany to lobby for a government project which is now be- 
ing done at a non-union plant. These union guys don’t 
give a damn. Their salaries aren’t cut. They get golden 
parachutes! And here is the worker living in poverty. 
Work all your life on the job and retire into poverty. I 
don't know how people can live on social security. 

— Rockwell worker 

Retail nightmare 

Chicago, 111.— People are having bad times this 
Christmas season and are cutting back on their shop- 
ping. That is really bad for those of us who work in re- 
tail jobs. When 1 first started in retail over ten years 
ago, one could live on the pay, if you got the extra hours 
during the holiday season. This year I am working on 
the night shift at Toys R Us, because it is the only shift 
where one may make more money. I am working over 
six days a week and making the most money I ever 
have. 

One problem with working this shift is that it is so 
cold on the truck and so hot on the sales floor that it 
makes you sick. Another problem is that when all of 
your friends are out and about during the day, you are 
asleep, and when you start to wake up, they are asleep. 

I am always sleepy, because eight hours of work is 
forced out of us in less than half the time. If I am not at 
work, then I am asleep. I feel like I am losing days and 
weeks of my life. A statement by Marx ill Capital sums 
up my alienation. He said that even if your payment 
rises, as a worker your lot in life will always worsen. 

On the night crew the so-called private deals the boss 
uses to try to divide us are told to all, so all things are 
done in the light of day. We are so united that if one 
person has a problem with the boss, then we all have 
the problem and are mad with the boss. That cannot 
answer the problem in a total way, but it is something 
good coming out of all this alienation. 

— David L. Anderson 

Low wage workers’ forum 

New York, N.Y.—A second conference entitled 
“We Came to Work. Not to Die,” publicized as a forum 
on health and safety issues for “low wage workers and 
people of color,” took place Nov. 23 at Martin Luther 
King High School. A majority of the participants were 
Black women, and translations were made into Spanish, 
Chinese, Creole and American Sign Language. 

The keynote speaker was Joan Sharp of North Caroli- 
na, who is active with former Imperial Foods workers in 
Hamlet, where 25 people were killed in a fire in Septem- 
ber. Workers at Imperial Foods had made complaints 
about conditions, “but the complaints didn’t get past 
the door.” U.S.D.A. inspectors were there frequently, 
but when workers tried to tell them about the many 
safety violations, they said they were there to inspect 
the meat, not the plant. Sharp called for help from 
Northern workers for growing unionization struggles in 
the South. 

A group called Fuerza Unida from San Antonio, Tex- 
as, asked people to boycott Levi’s and Docker’s because 
Levi Strauss has closed one plant and threatens to close 
more. Fuerza Unida says the Free Trade Agreement will 
mean unemployment, lower wages and deteriorating 
working conditions. They are calling on workers in the 
U.S., Mexico and Canada to unite against it. 

Although the conference was undoubtedly helpful to 
some of the participants, the speakers offered no solu- 
tions besides grieve-and-struggle unionism. A high point 
was the speak-out in which women and men talked 
about conditions on their jobs and what they are doing 
to change them. It would have been interesting to hear 
more of the thoughts of the rank-and-file workers in at- 
tendance about how to fight in a period of deteriorating 
economic conditions and stultified and dying unions. 

— N.Y. N&L participants 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Capitalist production/ 
alienated labor 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: In face of today’s economic crises we are 
publishing one of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s last writings on the 
world economy, " Capitalist production/alienated labor: this 
nuclear world and its political crises. ” This analysis formed 
the second part of the 1986 Draft for Marxist-Humanist 
Perspectives, published in News & Letters, July 1986. It 
can also be found in the Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm # 1 1 026. 

The basis of the economy of the most powerful impe- 
rialist land, the U.S., is that it is now a debtor nation. 
The global ramifications of that fact, as well as it impli- 
cations at home, have not been seriously dealt with. 
Paul Volcker, head of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
considered by economists to be the “second most power- 
ful man” in the land, did not bother to attend the Eco- 
nomic Summit. He refused to be deluded by all the 
hoopla about the great state of the world economy, espe- 
cially that of the U.S. Volcker claimed the U.S. “put all 
the necessary solutions off on other countries... The ac- 
tion taken so far is not enough to put the deficit on a 
declining trend.” The strength of the economy, Volcker 
concluded, “is not an unalloyed joy.” 

The Grand Illusion, however, that all capitalist ideo- 
logues, including Volcker, have created about this nucle- 
ar world with its robotized production was achieved by 
them through forgetting that Alienated Labor is the ir- 
replaceable foundation, essence and universal form— the 
creator of all values and surplus-values. That is exactly 
what produces both capitalist profits and what Marx 
called the “general absolute law of capitalist accumula- 
tion”— its unemployed army. 

What the industrial giants cannot hear is the 
death-knell that labor, employed and unemployed, 
as well as the homeless, are ringing out. The indus- 
trialists are under the illusion — never more so than 
in this robotized stage of production — that the un- 
employed army can be made to rampage against the 
employed. 

Their ideologues are busy “proving” that Marx was 
wrong. They have never understood that other funda- 
mental Marx prediction, that the failure to re-produce 
labor means the death of their whole system. Political 
crises reflect the general absolute law of capitalist pro- 
duction differently in different historic periods. Thus, 
the Great Depression produced a John Maynard Keynes 
with his General Theory of Employment and Money 
which proved to the capitalists that they cannot get out 
of economic crisis unless they couple production with 
employment. All kinds of “New Deals” were thereby 
contrived to save capitalism from revolution. 

TODAY, MODERN PROFIT-HUNGRY capi- 
talists, both state and private, think they can do the ex- 
act opposite— that is, “uncouple” employment from pro- 
duction. They think they can still go merrily on with 
their computerized stock market, false super-profiteer- 
ing through mergers, playing the margins, and alternat- 
ing ownerships from corporations to “private entrepre- 
neurs.” They now talk of factory “incubators,” where 
former large plants are leased out to small producers 
who employ far fewer workers at far lower wages. They 
act as if higher labor productivity can come from some- 


where other than sweated, living labor; as if it can come 
out of computers. 

The favorite word of today’s economists is “uncou- 
pling.” Peter F. Drucker has written for Foreign Af- 
fairs (Spring, 1986) on “The Changed World Econo- 
my.” 1 There, he arrogantly, and yet in an off-hand man- 
ner (as if the changes he is talking about are the true 
status of the world economy), insists that it is necessary 
to recognize the three truths of the uncoupling that he 
elaborates: 

1) “uncoupling” employment from production. 

2) “uncoupling” capital from capital investment, re- 
ducing capital to money by calling it “capital move- 
ment”: “Capital movements rather than trade (in both 
goods and services) have become the driving force of the 
world economy. The two have not quite come uncou- 
pled, but the link has become loose and, worse, unpre- 
dictable.” 

3) “uncoupling” industrial production from the whole 
economy, by which he tries to explain that he means 
uncoupling it from the “weak” sectors like the farm 
economy and raw materials. It is as if digging out the 
raw materials is done without labor. Or, for that mat- 
ter, as if our so-called post-industrial world is so “ad- 
vanced” with its computer, its plastics, its synthetics, its 
“high technology,” that labor which is not on a produc- 
tion line is not labor. 

What they choose to disregard is that even those ro- 
botized, unimated production processes are built on 
sweated labor. A recent NBC television special on that 
most high-tech land, Japan, which has completely shak- 
en up the global market, revealed how fully its produc- 
tion is rooted in the most wretched, low-paying, non- 
union, piecework labor, done by subcontractors for its 
high-tech corporations. 2 

Indeed, all the ideologues are rightly screaming 
against the astronomical indebtedness of the capitalist 
economy since Ronald Reagan has been in power. There 
is no way that even Reagan can deny that we have be- 
come a debtor nation. What the ideologues (who sup- 
posedly differ from the supply-siders and monetarists) 
have to recognize is this: once they have “uncoupled” 
industrial production from their whole economy, and 
capital from investment in production, reducing capital 
investment to money alone, they are left with what they 
supposedly rejected— monetarism. 

THESE ARE NOT mere stock market fantasies; 
the monstrous reality they have created is a land in 
which, at one pole we see a thousand new millionaires, 
while at the other we see the pauperization of millions 
of the unemployed, of the homeless, of the masses of 
Blacks and women living so far below the poverty line 
that Hunger stalks the richest land in the world. 

Once capital is not tied to investments in produc- 
tion, once even trade has been “uncoupled” from 

1. See also the Special Report on “The Hollow Corporation” in Busi- 
nessWeek, March 3, 1986. 

2. Back in the early 1940s when Plan, with a capital “P,” was the rage 
among the Left, the first study of the Five-Year Plans of Russia, by 
those working out a State-Capitalist Theory, debunked the Plan as any 
kind of socialism, showing that “feudal” Japan, in the very same 
1932-37 period, was out-producing “socialist” Russia. (See Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1942 study of the Russian economy, included in 
Marxism and Freedom, p. 233, and p. 358, footnote 220.) 


trade of products and reduced to mere exchange of 
services, there is nothing left but an exchange of 
monies and investment for more monies. The reason , 
that the U.S., though itself a debtor nation, is never- 
theless still at the top of the heap is because the in- ' 
ternational capitalists feel safe in only one coun- ' 
try — the counter-revolutionary Reagan’s U.S.A. It is 
not only “flight capital” leaving “unstable”lands that 
gets to the U.S.; Japan and West Germany have “in- 
vested” heavily here as well. j 

Let’s take another look, then, at the “safe” U.S. and 
all of Reagan’s victories in his ongoing counter-revolu- ’ 
tion at home against unions, against Blacks, against 
women, against the youth. 

• It is true that the union bureaucracy has given too 
many concessions. But one look at Hormel’s ongoing 
strike shows that militants know how to fight their own 
leaders, as well as the capitalists. 

• It is true there is no ongoing General Strike. But if 
we count up all the “little” strikes from Minnesota to 
Chicago, from New York’s sweatshops, to California 
farmworkers, and every place in between, we will see 
that U.S. labor is in daily, unrecorded revolt. 

• It is true that the Women’s Liberation Movement 
has seen a retrogression of all its hard-won gains of the 
1960s and 1970s. But anyone who thinks that the sud- 
den mass demonstration of 100,000 in Washington, D.C. 
on March 9 was “just” against Reagan’s stand on abor- 
tion has not heard the voices of the Black and white 
women who have made their rejection of Reaganism 
known on every front from housing to child care and | 
from affirmative action to freedom of choice— and that 

is not the question of abortion alone, but the passion for 
human relations. 

• It is true that the youth today are not the youth of 
the ’60s. But, as we have seen, the internationalism 
that was present in the anti-Vietnam War movement 
has reached a new dimension. Nor can one re-write the 
history which has proved that the two-way road of the 
Black dimension between Africa and America has never 
separated its struggles from its ideas of freedom, its 
search for a philosophy of revolution. 

THE BLACK MASSES see right through Rea- 
gan- Wei nberger ’s “conceptual arsenal,” as the ceaseless 
nuclear arming and genocidal imperialism that it is. The 
utter barbarism of the Holocaust is what shows us 
where this post-World War II world of capitalism-impe- 
rialism is heading. 

The significance of the new, the concrete, is not 
only the general fact that these struggles and crises 
point to the need to uproot the system. The signifi- 
cance is that this new form of production, which 
Drucker and others tout, is hiding the essence, by f 
creating the illusion that this Particular, this specif- 
ic appearance, is the new Universal. It is necessary 
to work out the new and concrete forms as they ap- 
pear. That does not mean merely saying that it is 
only form rather than essence. Rather, it is to see 
that only revolution can abolish these forms; that 
only revolution can abolish the illusion some Marx- 
ists have that these forms are the new Universal. 
This kind of transformation can be achieved only by 
the dialectic of Absolute Method. 

As Hegel articulated it: 
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“To hold fast the positive in its negative, and 
the content of the presupposition in the result, is 
the most important part of rational cognition; also 
only the simplest reflection is needed to furnish 
conviction of the absolute truth and necessity of 
this requirement, while with regard to the exam- 
ples of proofs, the whole of the Logic consists of 
these.” (Science of Logic, Vol. II, p. 476) 

Karl Marx projected his concept of the positive that 
would follow only after the old capitalist society was 
thoroughly uprooted: 

“In a higher phase of communist society, after 
the enslaving subordination of individuals under 
the division of labor, and therewith also the an- 
tithesis between mental and physical labor, has 

(continued on page 10) 
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Editorial 


Bush supports China’s despotic rule 


If George Bush expected to be rewarded for his stead- 
fast support of the Deng Xiaoping regime with China ac- 
cepting its proper place in his “New World Order,” then 
Secretary of State Baker’s November trip to Beijing was 
an eye-opener. Within weeks of the bloody massacres of 
June 4, 1989, at Tiananmen Square and Chengdu, the 
secret Scowcroft mission had delivered the first of many 
assurances of continued U.S. backing to the execution- 
ers in Beijing. 

Since then, neither a new round of public show 
trials early this year nor exposes of imports made in 
Chinese labor camps, kept Bush from using his veto 
power to retain most-favored-nation status for Chi- 
na. No wonder that Baker’s requests on human 
rights and political prisoners were ignored, not 
treated seriously. Baker in turn ignored reports of a 
hunger strike by political prisoners and police de- 
tention of two dissidents who were to meet with 
TJ.S. officials. 

Baker’s key goal was reining in China as a major sup- 
plier of arms, missiles and nuclear technology. The U.S., 
as the great arms supplier worldwide since World War 
II, expected to exercise control over the flow of arms, es- 
pecially while its nuclear antagonist in Moscow has been 
distracted. While China finally agreed to trim back a 
misftilp deal to Pakistan, it remains an aggressive source 
of high-tech weaponry to Asia and the Third World. 

THE ARMY’S POLITICAL ASCENDANCY 

This tough defense of arms sales reflects not only 
pressure for export earnings, of any kind, but also the 
enhanced position of the army within China. Mao Ze- 
dong had taken the unprecedented step of putting the 
army theoretically on the same level as his Communist 
Party. Deng Xiaoping, while holding no official position 
other than a senior military role, gave the army political 
ascendancy by ordering it to suppress the mass opposi- 
tion in 1989. 

Since the June 4 massacre the corrupt Party and 


state bureaucracy has had no ideological legitimacy, de- 
spite renewed attempts to cloak itself in Marxist phrase- 
ology, and the undisguised final authority is military 
power. The army is also at the front line of confronta- 
tion with movements for national self-determination 
within China, beginning with Tibet, where demonstra- 
tions were bloodily suppressed in 1988, even as move- 
ments for autonomy and independence within the old 
Russian-ruled empire have echoed in China. 

Still, today’s China may be seen as a model by some 
Third World leaders, as a player on the world’s stage 
with its nuclear arsenal and a rapidly developing export 
economy. But for the Chinese people, this decade of re- 
structured economy has meant not prosperity, but im- 
poverishment-paralleling the restructured U.S. econo- 
my under Reagan-Bush. 

Conditions of life and labor have become more precar- 
ious for those in both state enterprises and in the “free 
market” alike. As many as 100 million displaced peas- 
ants and jobless workers have created a vast army of 
unemployed. Workers with jobs have had to meet infla- 
tion of up to 30%, fueled by food price increases, by 
working a second job or sideline. The planned privatiz- 
ing of housing to substitute for the current cheap, but 
meager company-town housing, may exacerbate the gap 
between wages and the cost of living. 

FORCED LABOR 

Above all is the critical role in China’s economy 
played by coerced labor. The most recent exports to the 
U.S., exposed as produced by prisoners in a labor camp, 
were not license plates, but products as sophisticated as 
diesel engines. 

How free is a free market that now includes the 
widespread enslavement of women, facing torture 
and even murder, to be sold as wives and therefore 
as lifetime forced laborers? Even the astounding fig- 
ure of 19,000 women sold in 1990 must be wildly un- 
derstated, given the involvement of some cadres in 


As others see us: Hegel Studien 

“Raya Dunayevskaya: A Humanist 
Tradition of Marxism in America” 


Editor’s note: The following is a translation from 
German of an article which has just appeared in 
Volume 25 (1991) of Hegel-Studien, the world’s 
foremost journal in the Held of Hegel studies. 

On the occasion of the fourth edition of Marxism 
and Freedom (1958) and the second edition of Phi- 
losophy and Revolution (1973), the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund of Chicago has edit- 
ed for publication two additional essays of the au- 
thor, where she takes up the dialectic (1987) and 
Hegel’s concept of Absolutes (1953), under the title 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism 
(Chicago, 1989). 

Raya Dunayevskaya, who was Leon Trotsky’s 
Russian secretary in 1937-38 during his Mexican 
exile, is known in the United States as the founder 
of a “humanist” Marxism, and had already in the 
1950s developed a theoretical argument against the 
orthodox, bureaucratic Marxism of Stalinism. 

After the delayed publication of Marx’s early 
writings, of which appeared A Contribution to the 
Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1927), 
the Economic-Philosophical Manuscripts and 
The German Ideology (1932) and lastly the 
Grundrisse (1939), there began from within the 
different Marxist positions a “new discovery” of 
Hegel’s philosophy, especially the Phenomenology 
of Mind, which contained for the young Marx “the 
birthplace and secret of the Hegelian philosophy.” 
In opposition to the Stalinist version of the Soviet 
encyclopedia, which reduced Hegel’s thought to a 
mere “aristocratic reaction against the bourgeois 
French Revolution and French materialism,” a phil- 
osophical attempt was developed to interpret the 
work of Karl Marx in a new way, in close relation to 
the relevant aspects of Hegelian philoso- 
phy— around the dialectical method, or the problem 
of the essence of labor, or alienation, etc. To this 
tradition belong books such as Georg Lukacs’ The 
Young Hegel (1948) and Ernst Bloch’s Subjekt- 
Objekt (1952), which in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod had given fresh impetus to the discussion of 
Hegel within European Marxism. 

In 1958 Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom 
was published in New York. This book, with a Pre- 
face by Herbert Marcuse, who in 1941 had also 
published a work on Hegel entitled Reason and 
Revolution, has the intention of setting out the 
background and presuppositions of an interpreta- 
tion of Marxism as a “humanistic” concept. It is in 
the first part of the book, “From Theory to Prac- 
tice,” where Dunayevskaya endeavors to clarify the 
concept of freedom in the Hegelian philosophy, 
which is to be understood above all as a dialectic 
and a philosophy of the Absolutes, with a view to- 
wards the revolution, or rather the revolutions (in- 
dustrial, social-political, and intellectual). Of special 
importance in this connection is paragraph 482 of 


the Encyclopedia in which Hegel, as Marx did la- 
ter, interpreted freedom as the essence of humani- 
ty. 

Likewise the entire first part of Philosophy and 
Revolution is dedicated to the philosophy of Hegel. 
Here it revolves around the question of the actuali- 
ty (“Why Hegel, Why Now?” asks the title) of this 
philosophy. If one wants to solve the existential and 
social problems, the problems that moved the “new 
generation of revolutionaries” in the United States 
(she means here the generation of the 1960’s), then 
one should overcome the division formulated by 
Communist orthodoxy between Marx’s “scientific 
materialism” and Hegel’s “mystical Absolutes” so 
that today “Hegel’s Absolute Method becomes irre- 
sistible.” 

The young Marx himself had nevertheless already 
pointed out that “the dialectic of negativity is the 
moving and creating principle.” Moving from this 
Raya Dunayevskaya took on the task of developing 
the actuality and the validity of the Hegelian philos- 
ophy. 

First, the Phenomenology of Mind or the “ex- 
periences of consciousness” is interpreted in its 
present-day significance. Although the young Marx 
had repeatedly characterized the Phenomenology 
correctly as an unclear and mystifying critique (in- 
sofar as consciousness is handled like a disembodied 
spirit or finds only an abstract, logical-speculative 
expression in the movement of history), it is, ac- 
cording to R. Dunayevskaya, undeniable today that 
“its content” is deeply rooted in history. Therefore 
also for her, the Phenomenology develops a con- 
ception of the dialectic which Hegel created “from a 
most painstaking and rigorous examination of the 
movement of no less than 2,500 years of history.” 

Secondly, the actuality of the Science of Logic 
as “Attitudes Toward Objectivity” is explained as 
one where [Hegel’s] concept of reality should be un- 
derstood as principally a result of a discussion of 
the philosophy of reflection, above all with Jacobi. 
The Logic is likewise, despite its abstract philo- 
sophical categories, a book in which the “principle 
of freedom” plays a central role. Thus, the Doctrine 
of the Notion in the Science of Logic develops the 
categories of freedom, of subjectivity, of Reason, 
and of Logic as a movement “by which man makes 
himself free.” 

Lastly, the Philosophy of Mind of the Encyclo- 
pedia becomes actual, insofar as it can be read as 
“a movement from practice.” The following chap- 
ters of this book show how the author is interested 
above all in maintaining the inseparability of 
Marx’s historical materialism and the Hegelian dia- 
lectic. To this end she attempts to achieve from dia- 
lectical thought a “philosophy of freedom” which 
represents a humanistic Marxism opposed to a bu- 
reaucratic orthodoxy of action and thought. 

— Gonzalo Portales, Valparaiso, C’ lie 


the traffic of women. 

What seems of no political interest is that Chinese 
rulers are preparing to bid for the Olympic Games for 
the year 2000. This is one sign that the regime expects 
to survive into the 21st century and boost its prestige 
with the self-glorification of the Olympic spectacle. This 
is a challenge to any notion that the ruling clique will 
simply collapse with old age. 

We have seen with disgust the affinity that Bush has 
for Deng and his fellow rulers. Let us display equal in- 
ternational solidarity with the millions of Chinese 
whose demands for freedom and for control of their own 
labor have not been silenced. 


Dismantling the USSR 

As we go to press comes the news that immediately 
on the heels of the Ukrainian people’s overwhelming 
vote for independence, Russian president Boris Yeltsin, 
new L’krainian president Leonid Kravchuk, and leader 
of the Byelorussian Parliament Stanislav Shushkcvich 
have declared the Soviet Union dead and proclaimed a 
new- commonwealth the other republics are told they are 
welcome to join. While Minsk has been chosen as the co- 
ordinating center of the new commonwealth, it is Mos- 
cow that is sure to remain the focus. 

What is far from clear is how the Muslim Republics 
and other non-Slavic lands will respond to the invitation 
of the three Slavic republics. It is also yet to be seen 
what will be the activity of the many ethnic nationali- 
ties within the Slavic republics, and what will be the 
role of the Soviet Army in the days ahead. 

What is clear is not only the turbulent nature of what 
lies ahead, when all eyes within its borders and interna* 
tionally will be on a former USSR that is now up for 
grabs, but how far the peoples' of that former empire 
have yet to travel to get to -freedom, The speed with 
which the rabid Communist Leonid Kravchuk trans- 
formed himself into a supposed nationalist and de? io- 
crat is only the latest proof that, despite all the dramat- 

to be a USSR, the 
I in all the republics with 
every institution of state 




Protest, poverty in Slovakia 


Homeless in railroad station 

Prague, Czechoslovakia— Workers’ anger is 
growing. Last week there were meetings in five Slovak 
cities organized by the unions. There is a far higher un- 
employment rate in Slovakia— now roughly 10%, but ex- 
pected to rise to about 13% at the end of the year— than 
in the Czech parts, where it is about 6%. Women are 
more affected than men. The relation between men and 
women in the Czech republic is 41% as against 59%, in 
Slovakia it is 48% against 52%. 

The workers also expressed their dissatisfaction with 
unfulfilled government promises. A “tripartite council” 
consisting of representatives of government, employers 
and workers had been set up last year both on the level 
of the federation and in both of the republics. However, 
it is especially on the federal level, that is the highest 
level, that much of what the government promises is 
not being executed. 

In one city 5,000 unionists took part in the meeting; 
in another 7,000. They concluded that if the govern- 
ment will not propose concrete guarantees for fulfilling 
what had been promised, the unions would “use every 
instrument of union struggle.” 

The president of the Confederation of Czechoslovak 
Trade Unions said, “I hope the government will under- 
stand these meetings not as a simple momentary finger, 
but as a reflection of the mood of the factory people.” 
As one participant put it: “It is the uncertainty of exis- 
tence, falling living standards, low wages and rising 
costs of living— that are the reasons for our coming 
here.” 

Another phenomenon not known before in its present 
dimensions is the growing number of homeless. A paper 
published a vivid description of what a railway station 
in the big, Northern Bohemian city of Usti (population 
about 100,000) is like around midnight: “At eleven in 
the evening there are four of them. There are fifteen at 
midnight, and at one o’clock the waiting room is burst- 
ing at the seams. A sports bag with a bottle opener, a 
few handkerchiefs and similar items— that’s all their 
possessions with which they fill waiting rooms, under- 
ground collectors, the basements of big tower-blocks, 
and in summer, derelict houses. The head of the city 
welfare department estimates their number at 2,000.” 


i 
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THE HUMAN FACE OF OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


Martin Almora’s article in the Nov. 
N&L, “U.S. worker to Russians: This is 
not paradise either,” spoke directly to 
me. Almora writes so clearly that nei- 
ther “Communism” nor capitalism 
means anything human for workers. My 
brother is a machinist, which used to 
mean that he could be assured of get- 
ting a job at a good wage. He absorbed a 
lot of the “anti-Communism” of the 
American rulers, as if U.S. capitalism 
was fundamentally different. But with 
this recession, he has been laid off from 
six jobs in seven years. He has been lied 
to by prospective employers, who prom- 
ise him a permanent position, then very 
quickly break their promise. Then he 
got a job working in a plastics factory, 
where plastic dust gets all over you. I 
got a rash just from using the same 
towel that he had handled! 

Working-class mother 
California 

* * * 

Bush is trying to keep the mess in the 
banking industry out of the headlines 
until after the 1992 elections. One out 
of seven banks lost money last year; 
1,000 banks failed during the last two 
years. In theory, the FDIC is there to 
refund the losses of depositors in failed 
banks, but the past decade’s failures 
have drained the insurance fund. Con- 
gress is about to give it $70 billion in a 
taxpayer-financed “loan.” 

The purpose of deposit insurance is 
not to protect “small savers.” Instead, 
deposit insurance serves to protect capi- 
talism from a collapse triggered by a 
run on the banks. The recent scandals 
are severely testing the system’s ability 
to use this psychological prop as a way 
of staying afloat. 

A, Anielewicz 
New York 

* * * 

I work at a homeless drop-in center. 
It’s the only place people have to go 
during the day and it helps bring up 
their self-esteem. The conservative 
Macomb, Mich. Daily had created a lot 
of hostility to us (they printed a photo 
of clients they had posed at a pool table) 
and failed to print my comments which 
compared Michigan Governor Engler 
throwing 90,000 people off General As- 
sistance to Hitler’s genocide. So we held 
a Town Meeting to try to turn things 
around. However, the local cable chan- 
nel left out. a lot of what we said. But 
there are tents in “affluent” Mt. Clem- 
ens— we call it the “condo on the river.” 

Subscriber 

Michigan 

* * * 

I have just returned from Jamaica, 
where strikes such as Nestles have been 
ended by the Courts. While the political 
leaders trade insults, their supporters 
are killing each other off in gun battles. 

The “economy mash up" is the usual 
refrain. Jamaicans young and old start 
the day not knowing if they will be able 
to afford to buy their midday meal. 
Those in good jobs, such as those work- 
ing in the banks, fill up on subsidized 
meals and don’t eat in the evening. The 
poorest people can hardly afford to buy 
chicken claw or backbone. It is expected 
that riots and violence will be Santa 
Claus’s gifts to Jamaica. 

Pat Duffy 
England 

* * * 

It would take pages and pages to de- 
scribe the amount of time people are 
forced to waste trying to get Public Aid 
only to be rejected in the end. It just 
seems like a way for government to de- 
humanize you. And they are so rude. So 
is the unemployment office. They tried 
to make me feel bad by saying I was 
taking taxpayers’ money. I told them I 
was just reappropriating what was sto- 
len from me when I was working and 
that I should be given back all the mon- 
ey that went to the government to kill 
hundreds of thousands of people in the 
Persian Gulf War! Luckily I had some 
friends who were able to lend me 
enough to keep my apartment and pay 
for transportation until I got another 
job. 

Finally working again 
Chicago 

* * * 

A Black woman I met on the “L” in- 
sisted on giving me $5 when she heard I 
had no more cash. She was poor, with 
four children, a minimum wage job and 
a husband who just got out of 17 


months in prison but she said people 
had helped her when she was down and 
she wanted to help me. What a contrast 
to the disgusting statement I heard 
when I asked someone in the Illinois 
Building if there are any places to sit 
down there without buying anything, 
and was told No, because “they don’t 
want ‘scuzzes’ to hang around— you 
know, the homeless.” 

Not yet homeless 
Chicago 

* * * 

As one who was never attracted to the 
study of economics, which gives more 
life to manipulative abstact constructs 
vs. the creativity of people, I'm begin- 
ning to have an understanding of what 
“economics” means in Marxist-Human- 
ism, an appreciation of the density and 
complexity of your concept of the insep- 
arability of philosophy and economics. 
You are discussing how Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s original theory of state- 
capitalism made production relations 
rather than property forms the concep- 
tual determinant, how what “econom- 
ics” involves is human relationships. 

Radical feminist 
California 

THE 
CRISIS 
IN 

EDUCATION 

Recently I have had discussions with 
friends and co-workers about the cur- 
rent educational mess we have here in 
the U.S. Many feel that our youth are 
deliberately under-educated in the inner 
cities and certain other areas where 
there are larger numbers of minority 
working class people. This is so the rul- 
ing class ensures itself that it will al- 
ways have the power to rule without 
worrying about the underclass behavior 
because it is too uneducated and unin- 
formed to be able to seize power. 

I happen to believe this because I 
went through the schools of Chicago 
and found that except for a few out- 
standing teachers, I, myself and other 
workers have given me my education. 

Martin Almora 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

At New York University, they fixed 
the Martin Luther King scholarships at 
$12,000, no matter how much tuition 
rises. And they require us to do commu- 
nity service hours every week. This 
means working for the university free of 
charge, in jobs people usually get paid 
for. I refused, and got a job off campus. 
But then they didn’t have a record of 
my hours when I was reviewed, so I was 
worried I wouldn’t get my scholarship 
again this year even though I have a 4.0 
grade point average. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

You never get the real history of labor 
in school. It is very exciting to learn, in 
Marxism and Freedom, that textile 
workers in England acted to keep the 
British government from entering the 
Civil War in the U.S. on the side of the 
South to protect their textile industry 
that depended on the cotton from the 
South USA. The British workers really 
helped the American workers, and that 
was an important expression of interna- 
tional labor solidarity. 

Environmentalist 

Michigan 


ILLUSIONS OF DEMOCRACY 

It is frustrating to be an outsider in 
one’s own culture, recognizing how sick 
this society is and looking for the rea- 
sons for it. In some countries the out- 
sider who expresses his opinions about 
the injustice of some having excessive 
privileges while others starve is tortured 
to death. In this country, as long as the 
workers are no threat to the privileged 
class a limited amount of free speech 
and a free press is tolerated. 

We live by many unhealthy myths. 
One is that we can convince people by 
words alone. Another is that within this 
system we can get good representatives 
elected to political office. What this so- 
called democracy demands is that if you 
want to play in the ruling class political 
ball park you tie one hand behind as 
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you bat, are allowed one strike while 
they get three and use both hands. And, 
of course, the umpire is a hired flunky 
who will favor the ruling class. 

Marv Thomas 
Florida 

* 5k * 

Why should we have a constitution in 
which the President chooses the Su- 
preme Court judges who remain in of- 
fice for a lifetime? Our system resem- 
bles a monarchy, not a democracy! 

Subscriber 
Los Angeles 


PROTESTS IN BRITAIN 

Oliver North came to Oxford, Eng- 
land on 25 November. The renowned 
arms trafficker, document shredder and 
all-round counter-revolutionary had 
been invited by the publishing house, 
Blackwell’s, and the local newspaper, 
the Oxford Times, to a special dinner at 
the Randolph Hotel to promote his 
book, Under Fire. Outside in the rain, 
some 250 people gathered to protest 
against North’s visit. A typical cross-sec- 
tion of the local Left was present, with 
speakers from the Labour Party, the 
Green Party, the Socialist Workers’ Par- 
ty and the Trades Council. The rally 
also heard speeches from a Liberal Dem- 
ocrat councillor, whose son had been 
taken hostage (and escaped) in Lebanon, 
who denounced North’s arms deal with 
the Iranian rulers, and a member of the 
Blackwell family, who criticised the firm 
for “giving hospitality to a man who is 
an international law-breaker.” 

Most of all, the demonstration ex- 
pressed anger against North as the en- 
emy of the Nicaraguan revolution, the 
man who provided the Contras with 
guns and bombs for their campaign of 
terror and destruction. Oxford has civic 
links with the city of Leon, Nicaragua, 
and individuals and organisations have 
been raising funds for a water purifica- 

Richard Bunting 
England 


NEW 

CHALLENGES 

FOR 

FEMINISM 


My definition of feminism is being 
against anything that oppresses anyone. 
Unless everyone has freedom, women 
can’t be free. Feminism is different 
from “women’s rights.” The idea of 
equality can be corporate— to have 
equality with Western white men to op- 
press Third World women and men for 
cheap labor. Either you are for oppres- 
sion or you’re against it. 

Woman student 

Chicago 

* * * ' 

When I was 12 years old, I was mo- 
lested by a friend of the family. He 
warned me not to tell anyone, but 1 told 
my mom. She confronted him, and he 
said it was “just being friendly”! When 
my dad found out, he said I had an 
overactive imagination. It was never 
mentioned after that day by my parents 
and they stayed friends with him. Four 
years later, I was raped in a bathroom 
at a party. When I told my friend why I 
was crying, I was told not to make a big 
deal about it. When I was in a long 
mentally and physically abusive rela- 
tionship, I couldn’t tell anyone what he 
did to me. They would have said it was 
my fault for putting up with it. 

I believe every word Anita Hill said 
about Judge Thomas. And I was not at 
all surprised when she was attacked by 
the senators and blamed for not speak- 
ing out sooner. It makes me hate this 
sexist society so much! I can hardly wait 
for this blood-and-tears-soaked wretched 
system to come crashing down! 

Student 

Illinois 

* * * 

John Alan’s article on Clarence 
Thomas raised a lot of questions for me 


tion project there. 



about affirmative action. I’m at school 
on an affirmative action scholarship, 
and all the scholarships I’ve ever been 
awarded are minority scholarships. I’m 
for affirmative action, but when I hear 
people talking about quotas, it’s as if af- 
firmative action is a defining factor in 
our selfhood, as if it makes us lesser. 
It’s as if I can’t compete for anything 
else, which I can. 

Affirmative Action student 
New York City 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya talks in Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
about revolution-in-permanence. I think 
it’s a wonderful point, to actually recon- 
struct one’s society, to get at the root of 
the problem. Yet the routes we talk 
about in the women’s movement are 
usually about taking alternatives within 
society. It’s like playing with the putty 
and never throwing it away. 

I am also wondering whether when 
you work out theory, is there is a way to 
leave it open? Can theory be open to the 
new and further developed when spon- 
taneous movements occur? 

Philosophy student 
New York City 


REMEMBER 
IRAQ’S 
CHILDREN 

A new Harvard study on the effects of 
the war revealed that 55,000 Iraqi chil- 
dren have already died as a result of 
“delayed effects of U.S. bombing.” This 
same Harvard study also estimates that 
at least 170,000 more children under 
five will die from epidemics and malnu- 
trition directly linked to the bombing 
campaign. The Bush Administration will 
not release its own secret estimates of 
the death toll. Out Now’s High Visibili- 
ty Media Campaign is launching a cam- 
paign to place our “Nothing to Cele- 
brate” ad in The New York Times and 
other leading newspapers to reach more 
than 10 million readers. Please ask your 
readers to help us print this ad. 

Out Now 

2550 Ninth State, Suite 1052 
Berkeley, CA 94710 

• 

PRISONERS SPEAK OUT 

My study of revolutionary movements 
tells me that the basic flaw has been 
lack of a plan that would embrace all of 
the people. Any real revolutionary 
struggle must also be international to 
prevent imperialist powers from helping 
each other. When I speak of a plan, I 
am referring to a philosophy that the 
people on a worldwide basis will accept 
as being the “way of life” after the old, 
oppressive regimes have been defeated. 

Prisoner 

Illinois 

* * * 

I like the articles analyzing the role of 
Marxism in a modern, changing world. 
It puts current problems in an historical 
context. 

Prisoner 
Washington State 



ALTERNATIVE PRESS 
DIRECTORY 

Please let your readers know that the 
1991-92 Directory of Alternative and 
Radical Publications is now available 
for only $4. Over 350 leftist periodicals 
are listed, and then grouped by primary 
subject as well. Copies can be ordered 
from: 

Alternative Press Center 
PO Box 33109 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
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THE TODAYNESS OF STATE-CAPITALIST THEORY 


I had never heard the analysis of Rus- 
sia being a state-capitalist society. With 
that idea as part of your thinking, the 
collapse of the Russian economy is seen 
as a failure of capitalism and a confir- 
mation of Marxism, rather than the end 
of Marxism or socialism. You see every- 
thing in an entirely different light. 

Student 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

* * * 

The events of the past several months 
have caused me to re-think many 
things. I’ve become especially critical of 
the concept of a “vanguard party to 
lead” and am now convinced of the need 
for decentralized organizations and com- 
munity-based activism. Though some of 
your criticisms of established Leftist 
practice have helped me re-think a num- 
ber of things, I’m not convinced an He- 
gelian or Humanist approach provides 
the answer. Still, your tendency should 
experience a lot of growth in this period, 
since so many of your criticisms have 
been borne out. 

D.T. 

Madison, Wisconsin 

* * * 

One of the central features of the 
post-World War II world was the rivalry 
between the U.S.-USSR. Now that the 
USSR is finished, doesn’t it mean this is 
a new era qualitatively different from 
the one we have lived in for the past 
four decades? It seems to me we are 
venturing into the unknown. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Oakland 

* * * 

I have never seen a period when the 
state in this country has intervened so 
dramatically and without end to elimi- 
nate workers’ rights, women’s rights, 
Black rights— all to make it possible for 
capital to exploit, exploit, exploit. How 
could anyone think that state-capitalism 
has disappeared? 

Federal employee 
Illinois 

* * * 

What amazes me is how much the 
world changes and yet the Left just sits 
back and says “I told you so.” It espe- 


cially bothers me that the Trotskyists 
are saying Trotsky’s analyses have been 
confirmed by the events in Russia. Just 
the other day I was thumbing through a 
book by one of their main theoreticians, 
George Novack, in which he says Russia 
must be “critically defended” because 
the so-called “degenerated workers’ 
states” represent “transitional societies 
to socialism.” That’s what you call fore- 
sight? 

Old Radical 
New York 

* * * 

It pains me to see the statues of Len- 
in being tom down throughout Russia, 
not because I favored the cult of Lenin, 
but because it is creating a false identity 
between Lenin and Stalin in the minds 
of many people. I fear that what under- 
lies the latest efforts to equate Lenin to 
Stalin is an effort to erase the memory 
of proletarian revolution from the mind 
of humanity. Can you address this prob- 
lem in your newspaper? 

Subscriber 

California 


RE-DISCOVERING 
MARXIST — 
HUMANISM 


I have been out of touch with Marx- 
ist-Humanism for a while, but am very 
glad to be back in these friendly waters. 
These are hard times in the world, and 
sometimes the problems are so great, 
and Raya Dunayevskaya’s body of ideas 
is so immense, that it can all feel over- 
whelming. But my mind kept returning 
to the concept of “Absolute Negativity,” 
the constant self-development that is 
the core of Marxist-Humanism. That is 
what brought me back: to confront 
“negation of the negation”— and not as 
some high-falutin’ abstraction, but as 
the only way to break through the dis- 



array that is the legacy of all of post- 
Marx Marxism. 

Young Black revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I have not yet read the three books of 
Raya Dunayevskaya that constitute her 
“trilogy of revolution” in their entirety, 
but I am struck with her explication of 
Marx’s ultimate passion for human free- 
dom as opposed to the common assump- 
tion of his fixation on the transforma- 
tion of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. I feel that Marx’s focus on hu- 
man freedom, especially the rights of 
the worker to determine his own space 
and pace in which to enjoy freedom 
while planning and producing for the 
common good, should be worked into 
scholarly works. 

New reader 
Notre Dame 

* * * 

In studying Dunayevskaya’s writings 
on how Marx worked to practice the in- 
separability of philosophy/organization, 

I am realizing that what was key for 
Marx was his vision of the totality of 
freedom. As he stated right in the Com- 
munist Manifesto: “The free develop- 
ment of all.” This was a concretization 
of what he wrote in his 1844 Humanist 
Essays: “We should especially avoid es- 
tablishing society as an abstraction op- 
posed to the individual. The individual 
is the social entity.” 

Marx didn’t limit the conception of ei- 
ther revolution or organization. The re- 
lationship of Individual to Universal, as 
well as immediate demands/ultimate 
goal, were central to his philosophy and 
his concept of organization. In the past 
Left movements, we never had such an 
understanding. In practice, the individu- 
al was not considered important, while 
the Universal was abstract, whatever 
the leadership said. 

Iranian revolutionary 
California 

* * * 

I come from an inner-city neighbor- 
hood of Chicago, and never knew who 
Marx was until last year. But I’ve had a 
lot of experiences in my life, growing up 
in a ghetto. Working as a janitor and 
feeling the exploitation of capitalism 
have made me feel that I have been 
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searching for Marxism, long before 
knowing who Karl Marx was. The more 
I read about Marxist-Humanism, the 
more I think if people have the idea of 
Marxism in their head they will not let 
capitalism dominate them. The problem 
we face today is that the rulers are try- 
ing to control our minds. But once you 
have the idea of freedom in your head, 
they can’t co-opt you. 

Young student 
Chicago 

* * * 

Having read Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
“Beginning of the End of Russian Total- 
itarianism” and your Editorial on the 
developments in Russia in the October 
issue of N&L I would like to know more 
about Marxist-Humanism. Can you send 
me back issues with articles on Russia 
and tell me where I can find 
Dunayevskaya’s works? 

New reader 
Nagpur, India 

• 

DIMENSIONS OF N&L 

As a labor resource institution we 
seek to develop workers’ self-organizing 
skills. We find N&L very informative, 
especially about the struggle of people 
worldwide. That is important to us in 
the Philippines because our struggle for 
national democracy is part of the strug- 
gle of the whole working class against 
the present capitalist system. We would 
welcome your publishing more articles 
regarding the struggles of the people of 
Asia. 

St. Joseph Social Services 

Manila, The Philippines 

* * * 

I enjoyed listening to News & Letters 
on the tape I received, especially since I 
have not been able to read small prists 
for some time. I also like the concept 
and contents of Freedom Ideas Interna- 
tional. In Britain radical ideas are not 
available for the visually impaired. 
Please enter my subscription. 

Bob Dore 
Wales 

Editor’s note: Subs to N&L are available 
on audio tapes from Our Right to Know 
Braille Press, 640 Bayside, Detroit, Ml 
48217. 
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Essay Article 


On the 30th anniversary of his death 

The Marxist Humanist legacy of Frantz Fanon 


by Lou Turner 

The unrecollected moments of the revolutionary dem- 
ocratic movement that re-drew the map of Africa and 
' redefined the post-World War II global order are surely 
forgotten in the paroxysm of democracy propelling the 
present historic moment. Why now must Africa unlearn 
its revolutionary history in order to “learn” the democ- 
racy of a “new world order”? And with what primer is 
Africa made to “learn” democracy? 

In its report on Africa under the new regime of the 
World Bank, Africa Confidential offered this synopsis: 
“The World Bank’s contention in its Long Term Per- 
il spective Study published two years ago that ‘...underly- 
ing the litany of Africa’s development problems is a cri- 
- mt"° of governance,’ is widely held to have helped, if not 
precipitated, the movements for political reform in Afri- 
ca, as well as the continuing debate about political con- 
ditionality on aid” (AC, Oct. 11, 1991). 

Arguably, the manner and means by which we distin- 
guish what is living in the thought of Frantz Fanon, on 
the 30th anniversary of his death, is a task confounded 
by the seeming anomaly of the West making its authori- 
tarian economism the conditio sine qua non of African 
democracy. However, if Frantz Fanon is not perceived 
as an ideological force in what Wole Soyinka calls the 
"propulsion of the present historic moment,” it is less a 
question of rethinking Fanon’s “relevance,” than a fear 
of thinking the dialectics of revolution embedded in Af- 
rica’s economic reality. 

I 

Among his biographers, Jean-Paul Sartre’s most revo- 
lutionary writing is considered to be his preface to 
Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth. They attribute 
this to Sartre’s intense meeting with Fanon in Rome, 
the summer of 1961, several months before Fanon’s 
death on Dec. 6. 

In 1961, revolution did not have to be made real. Its 

^ meaning did. In 1991, 30 years after the publication of 

Fanon’s manifesto of Third World revolution, The 
Wretched of the Earth (WOTE), revolution does have 
to be made real. To be sure, Fanon’s capacity to com- 
municate the reality of the African revolution as an act 
of world history was a function of his grasp of its under- 
lying dialectic which he called a “new humanism.” 

The African Revolution, in Fanon’s view, “is a histor- 
ical process: that is to say it cannot be understood, it 
cannot become intelligible nor clear to itself except in 
the exact measure that we can discern the movements 
which give it historical form and content.” 1 This is the 
reason of revolution Fanon discovered in Marx’s 18th 
Brumaire, which he made the frontis to the final chap- 
ter of his 1952 Black Skins, White Masks: “In order to 
find their own content, the revolutions of the nine- 
teenth century have to let the dead bury the dead. Be- 
fore, the expression exceeded the content; now the con- 
tent exceeds the expression.” 

As “unheroic as bourgeois society is,” wrote Marx in 
the 18th Brumaire, “it nevertheless took heroism, sac- 
rifice, terror, civil war and battles of peoples to bring it 
into being. ” 2 The ideological trappings of “democracy” 
and liberal “universalism” are the self-deceptions neces- 
sary for the bourgeoisie to conceal “the bourgeois limi- 
tttions of the content of their struggles” (p. 16). 

Fanon’s reference to “the unpreparedness of the edu- 
cated classes, the lack of practical links between them 
and the mass of the people, their laziness, and, let it be 
said, their cowardice at the decisive moment of the 
struggle” (WOTE, p. 121), recapitulated Marx’s catego- 
ry. Moreover, Marx’s notion that the revolution which 
brings the bourgeoisie into being suffers from the 
“bourgeois limitations of the content of the struggle” 
points to what Fanon called the “historical result of the 
fncapacity of the national middle-class to rationalize 
popular action, that is to say their incapacity to see into 
the reasons for that action” (WOTE, p. 121). 

Fanon’s “rationalization” of mass action presupposed 
Marx’s conceptualization of pre-capitalist formations. 
This is evident from Fanon’s early reference in WOTE 
to the “originality of the colonial context” wherein 
“economic substructure is also a superstructure.” In 
stating that this meant that the “Marxist analysis 
should always be slightly stretched every time we have 
to do with the colonial problem,” Fanon acknowledged 
that “Everything up to and including the very nature of 
pre-capitalist society, so well explained by Marx, must 
be thought out again” (WOTE, pp. 32-33). 

While Marx’s 18th Brumaire served Fanon’s 
conceptualization of the historical determination of 
modern colonial and neo-colonial class divisions and 
struggles, his explanation of pre-capitalist society met 
Fanon's need to conceptualize Africa’s indigenous struc- 
tures and cultural formations. The Manichean settler- 
natiye distinction, the town and country dichotomy, the 
petty-bourgeois and peasant division, as well as the Eu- 
ropean-African cultural conflict are all categories origi- 
nating in Fanon’s “thinking out again” of Marx’s dia- 
lectic of modern and pre-capitalist societies. 

II 

The “order-mongering” powers of Western imperial- 
ism that Marx attacked also came under Fanon’s scruti- 


1. Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (New York: Grove 
Press, 1968), pp. 29-30; hereafter referred to as “WOTE” followed by 
page reference. 

2. Karl Marx, The ISth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (New York: 

International Publishers, 1975), p. 16; hereafter page references are giv- 

en in text. 



ny in the first chapter of WOTE. “The violence which 
has ruled over the ordering of the colonial world,” 
Fanon wrote, “which has ceaselessly drummed the 
rhythm for the destruction of native social forms and 
broken up without reserve the systems of reference of 
the economy, the customs of dress and external life, 
that same violence will be claimed and taken over by the 
native at the moment when, deciding to embody history 
in his own person, he surges into the forbidden quar- 
ters” (WOTE, p. 33) 

It so happens, however, that the “absolute praxis” 
that Renate Zahar contends is implicit in Fanon’s theo- 
ry of violence raises a question as to the meaning of his 
sudden reference to the “absolute.” According to Fanon, 
“The natives’ challenge to the colonial world is not a ra- 
tional confrontation of points of view. It is not a treatise 
on the universal, but the untidy affirmation of an origi- 
nal idea propounded as an absolute” (WOTE, p. 33). 

The sudden allusion to the absolute appears to be a 
reference to Hegel, and Zahar is certainly right to point 
to the relation of Fanon’s theory of violence to Hegel’s 
category of “Absolute Freedom and Terror” in Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Mind. However, the violence which 
“represents the absolute line of action” of the native 
also refers to Fanon’s critique of Engels’ theory of vio- 
lence in history. Because of his one-sided reliance on 
military factors and the stage of productive forces as the 
determinant in historical conflicts in Anti-Duhring, 
Engels generalized into a theory of history the early fail- 
ure of colonial revolts against the advanced industrial 
power of Western capitalism. Marx never held Engels’ 
deterministic view that “violence depends upon the pro- 
duction of armaments, a; d this in its turn depends on 
production in general” (WOTE, p. 50). 

Nor does Marx’s conception of the “epochs of social 
revolution” imminent in pre-capitalist societies corre- 
spond to anything so unilinear as Samir Amin’s 
Engelsian view, in his pamphlet Eurocentrism, that 
Marx “believed that capitalist expansion was irresistible 
and that it would rapidly suppress all vestiges of earlier 
modes of production, as well as the social, cultural, and 
political forms associated with them; in a word, that 
this expansion would homogenize global society on the 
basis of a generalized social polarization (bourgeois-pro- 
letariat), similar from one country to the next.” 3 

As against Amin’s unilinearism, the late Marxist-Hu- 
manist philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya found in her 
study of Marx’s writings on pre-capitalist societies, espe- 
cially his Ethnological Notebooks, a concept of 
multilinear pathways in humanity’s development out of 
the primitive commune. Marx’s Ethnological Note- 
books occupy a central place in Dunayevskaya’s critique 
of the “post-Marx Marxism” of Frederick Engels. In 
contrast to Engels, Marx concentrated on the dualism 
inherent in the transition out of the primitive commune 
to caste society, a transition disclosing sexual antago- 
nisms in the family and hierarchical antagonisms in so- 
ciety. 

These social structures and struggles were conceptu- 
alized by Fanon on the basis of Marx’s dichotomy of 
town and country and, on the basis of such a dualism, 
Fanon critically examined the nationalist movement, its 
political parties and national leadership. The indigenous 
development of unequal exchange relations subserved 
the formation of an African elite and its nationalist par- 
ties, such that “The elite attach a fundamental impor- 
tance to organization, so much so that the fetish of or- 
ganization will often take precedence over a reasoned 
study of colonial society” (WOTE, p. 88). Fanon recog- 
nized further that while the “followers of the national- 
ist political parties are above all town-dwellers.. .the 
overwhelming majority of nationalist parties show a 
deep distrust towards the people of the rural areas”. 

The class structure of modern African society, its ur- 
ban-rural dichotomy, was by no means merely the con- 
text of Fanon’s conceptualization of the nationalist 
movement. They determined the ideological forces of an 
incipient social revolution in African society; an ongoing 

3. Samir Amin, Eurocentrism (New York: Monthly Review Press 
1989), p. 121. 


transformation of nationalism into “a consciousness of 
social and political needs, in other words into human- 
ism” (WOTE, pp. 162-63). 

However, because the historical determination is on 
the side of the forces of modern “Westernized national- 
ism,” Fanon directs the weight of his critique at the 
modern, urban-based, political movement. For those 
forces constituted the neo-colonial political state along- 
side, rather than upon, the ruins of the colonial machin- 
ery, Just as, in Marx’s analysis, rural isolation was the 
basis upon which Bonapartist usurpation entrenched it- 
self, so the urban-rural dichotomy served colonialism’s 
incubation of indigenous centralizing authority in the 
Third World. The national leadership, in the period of 
independence, perfects the state machinery of this cen- 
tralizing authority and augments its division of labor 
through the growth of class and ethnic interests in soci- 
ety. 

As Marx stated, recapitulating the Communist Mani- 
festo, “All revolutions perfected this machine instead of 
smashing it. The parties that contended in turn for 
domination regarded the possession of this huge state 
edifice as the principal spoils of the victor” (p. 122). The 
process of urbanization and modernization under way in 
the colonial and neo-colonial period transposed the priv- 
ileges of the traditional hierarchy into so many attri- 
butes of state power. 

That the retrogressive elements of traditional society 
continued to occupy Fanon throughout WOTE suggests 
that the modern African state apparatus was construct- 
ed less upon than alongside their ruins. The originality 
of Fanon’s conceptualization is that he saw the urban 
nationalist movement, because of its uncritical appropri- 
ation of Western political models, aiding the dissolution 
of those “living traditions” of the peasantry which had 
historically resisted colonial encroachment. 

Ill 

“Colonialism and its derivatives do not, as a matter 
of fact constitute the present enemies of Africa.... For 
my part, the deeper I enter into the cultures and the 
political circles the surer I am that the great danger 
that threatens Africa is the absence of ideology. ” 

— Frantz Fanon 

There seems to be little to distinguish the National 
Question as a revolutionary question in the propulsion 
of the present historic moment, as the ideology of bour- 
geois democracy supplants the revolutionary strivings of 
the masses in the Third World. Like Fanon, Raya 
Dunayevskaya argued that the organizational question 
has been instrumental to the national bourgeoisie’s he- 
gemony over the national liberation movement. 

While it is at first quite compelling when Issa Shivji 
asserts that “The most important aspect of (the) strug- 
gle in Africa, in my opinion, is organizational,” his no- 
tion of Africa’s “New Democratic Revolution” rings 
very hollow. For the “organizational” in Shivji’s new 
“democratic” perspectives is not only bereft of any phi- 
losophy of revolution, but Marxism is fantastically char- 
acterized by this post-Marx Marxist as a theory that 
“confronts the masses as an alien and dominating force 
the way ‘dead labor’ (capital) confronts ‘living labor’ 
(the worker) as a dominating and alien force”! 4 

The “organizational question” is dealt with in an ab- 
solutely different manner in Dunayevskaya’s treatment 
of Rosa Luxemburg, the revolutionary Marxist whose 
concept of spontaneity is often compared to Fanon’s, 
but whose view of the National Question could not be 
further from Fanon’s. Still, Shivji’s retrograde view of 
Marxism does go to an important aspect of 
Dunayevskaya’s critique of Luxemburg. 

At issue is the question of so-called Marxist “ortho- 
doxy.” While the present generation of post-Marx Marx- 
ist and non-Marxist theorists of the Third World, such 
as Amin and Shivji, imagine that they are “original” in 
dismissing Marx or asserting that he was allegedly 
Eurocentric, Fanon’s creative attitude toward Marxist 
“orthodoxy” is so profound a departure from today’s 
epigones that new pathways open up for the articulation 
of the new Third World Marxist Humanism. “Ortho- 
doxy,” Dunayevskaya argued, is “not a question of 
whether Marx could of could not be wrong.... It (is) a 
question of dialectics, of the methodology of approach- 
ing opposites.” 5 

The search for new theories to answer new facts in a 
changed world has nowhere led post-Marx Marxists 
more astray from Marxian dialectics than on the Na- 
tional Question. When facing the National Question, 
why was dialectics judged to be “abstract” by Luxem- 
burg, and concrete, indeed indispensable, by Fanon? It 
is not explained by Luxemburg being the first Marxist 
to smell the malodorous scent of imperialism at the 
turn of the century, while as the consummate theorist- 
insider Fanon chronicled the Third World’s overturning 
imperialist colonialism in the post-World War II era. 

New “facts,” changed world circumstances, and new 
forces of revolution in the struggle against imperialism 
are no doubt key factors. However, Luxemburg and 
Fanon’s attitudes toward them reflect more what is 
common to their approach than different. Both were 
highly responsive to revolutionary developments and 
counter-revolutionary challenges. And whereas Luxem- 
burg was steeped in the Marxist tradition and recog- 

(continued on page 9) 

4. Issa Shiyji Fight my Beloved Continent: New Democracy in 
Africa, (Southern African Political Economy Series, 1988), p. 20. 

5. Raya Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1991), p. 53; hereafter page references are given in text. 
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Black/Red View 


Duke’s appeal sign of new era of racism 


By John Alan 

While we’re rejoicing over the electoral defeat suffered 
by David Duke, the former Klansman and neo-Nazi, for 
the governorship of Louisiana by a massive turnout of 
Black voters, we should not forget that Duke got 55% of 
the white vote by conducting a blatant, racist political 
campaign against affirmative action and the myth of the 
Black welfare mother. 

Thus, Duke’s racist appeal was a success with the 
white voters and it could open a new era of racism as 
the coming presidential election becomes the focus 
of all political ideologies. 

Clearly, it would be naive to think that Duke is a Lou- 
isiana phenomenon and that there is a fundamental 
ideological difference between President Bush and 
Duke. Both of these men are deeply rooted in the poli- 
tics of American racism as an historical and ongoing 
force of retrogressionism in this country. 

Bush’s so-called opposition to Duke’s “bigotry” is at 
best symbolic criticism, demanded by the political need 
to separate his own racist politics from Duke’s unsavory 
history as a Klansman and a neo-Nazi. Indeed, it was 
Ronald Reagan, who promoted the mythological Black 


Protest racist ruling 

Los Angeles , CaJ.— There have been ongoing pro- 
tests in the Black community here against the injustice 
perpetrated by Judge Karlin, who gave the light sen- 
tence of a $500 fine, five years probation and 400 hours 
of community service to the Korean merchant Soon Ja 
Du, who had shot in the back and killed 15-year-old 
Latasha Harlins, a Black woman, after a heated argu- 
ment and fight over a $1.79 bottle of orange juice. 

This confrontation and murder was caught on the se- 
curity camera of the Du’s family business, located in 
majority Black South Central L.A. It is obvious from 
this film that there was no theft taking place and 
Latasha was shot by an angry Du while walking away. 

I attended a rally of about 300 angry community 
members, held at a church in the heart of South Cen- 
tral L.A. not far from where the shooting took place. 
There were speakers from the Latasha Harlins Justice 
Committee as well as Denise Harlins, Ron Wilkins, Jim 
Brown, the Nation of Islam, and more. 

Wilkins attempted to show the merchant class as 
the enemy and not just “all” Koreans, who abun- 
dantly own businesses in the Black community. He 
related this to his experience of being a participant 
in the 1965 Watts revolt as a struggle against the 
merchant class and the police. 

Most of the energy of this rally was directed toward 
the removal of Judge Karlin from the bench as unfit 
and against her sentence of Du as being a criminal mis- 
carriage of justice. The solution many speakers posed 
was a boycott of Korean-owned stores and the Black 
ownership of all stores in the Black community to help 
stop Korean merchants’ racist attitudes towards mostly 
Black customers. 

The Latasha Harlins Justice Committee is asking sup- 
porters to wear black ribbons, due to the fact that Black 
people are being held hostage in their own communi- 
ty— but the ribbon is a call for “Love, Unity, Respect, 
and Appreciation for Black Life.” 

A letter to the Los Angeles Times gives a feeling for 
the anger and frustration within the Black community, 
which has witnessed stiff sentences of Black youth as 
part of Police Chief Gates’ war on crime, drugs and 
gangs: 

“How dare we talk of a mighty America while our le- 
gal system belittles the Black community this much? 
From the days of slavery, to the emancipation from 
slavery, to the promise of 40 acres and a mule, to insti- 
tutionalized racism, from those days until now, we have 
waited and hoped for healing. But we see not even a 
gesture in sight. With this background of such traves- 
ties of justice, the revolution that will take place in 
America will make the French Revolution look like a 
Sunday school picnic.” — Gene Ford 


(continued frdm page 8) 

nized as one of its greatest practitioners, Fanon is held 
to be outside that tradition and a representative of a so- 
called non-Marxist Third Worldism. Yet, the Marxist 
Luxemburg and the “non-Marxist” Fanon displayed 
very different attitudes toward Marxian dialectics. 

Their divergence is explained less by their respective 
historic moments than by the philosophic moment of 
what Hegel called a “birth-time of history.” It wasn’t 
until the outbreak of World War I and the collapse of 
established Marxism that a Marxist of Luxemburg’s 
generation — Lenin — returned to the philosophic roots 
of the Marxian dialectic in Hegel. It was a return Lux- 
emburg never made. The immediate post-World War II 
period found Fanon actively participating in the Left 
“Hegel renaissance” in France. His profound and origi- 
nal reading of Hegel’s master-slave dialectic constituted 
the penultimate section of his 1952 Black Skins, White 
Masks. He developed his original comprehension of He- 
gelian and Marxian dialectics further in WOTE, a dec- 
ade later. 

As against Luxemburg, there is no counterposing of 
class struggles to national self-determination in Fanon. 
On the contrary, he followed the class divisions within 
the National Question in order to discover the revolu- 


welfare mother driving a Cadillac. And it was Bush who 
invented Willie Horton and turned affirmative action 
into the “dreadful image” of a “quota system.” 

It was precisely the Reagan/Bush type racism, as a 
nationwide phenomenon, from which David Duke 
found his supporters. According to the financial re- 
port he filed, 47% of the million and a half dollars he 
received in campaign funds came from outside Loui- 
siana. Interviews conducted by the local media re- 
vealed that his supporters were vehemently op- 
posed to affirmative action programs because pref- 
erences were given to Blacks and other minorities. 
These people also wanted “welfare reform” to re- 
duce the high cost of maintaining the recipients. 

Now this latter opinion is not just coming from mid- 
dle-class whites caught in the economic crunch of the 
depression, but from Pete Wilson, the conservative Gov- 
ernor of California. Wilson has loudly proclaimed that 
the crisis in his state budget is caused by what he calls 
“expensive social service” for poor people. 

When we “decode” this, it means, in the language of 
today’s political racism, that right-wing forces, including 
the Bush administration, have succeeded in deluding a 
considerable section of the white middle-class into be- 
lieving that their economic strain, unemployment and 
social dissolution is caused by affirmative action and 
Black welfare recipients. 

This absurdity, this perverse “rationality,” is noth- 
ing less than the age-long practice of placing the cri- 
sis of capitalism’s breakdown on the “social evils” of 
the poor and minorities. This subversion of reality 
gains the appearance of truth because it seems to 
“confirm” an ideology of racism that depicts Black 
Americans as a menace to middle-class morality. 
The pervasiveness of this racism has a strong im- 
pact on the politics and social thinking in this coun- 
try. It provides a “ready made image” of Black 
Americans and is powerful enough to pollute the 
thinking of a considerable section of a new genera- 

Detroit homeless 

Detroit, Mich.— Ever since Michigan Governor 
John Engler cut 82,000 people off General Assistance 
welfare Oct. 1, homeless activist protesters have also 
battled Detroit police. The Michigan Up and Out of Pov- 
erty Now! Coalition erected “tent cities” and took over 
an empty building at the Jeffries Public Housing Pro- 
ject. Citing health and safety hazards, the police repeat- 
edly tore them down. In late November, the Coalition 
was upheld in a court ruling and is building an addition- 
al tent city at the State Capitol in Lansing. 

Governor Engler’s response, when he isn’t simply de- 
nying the problem, is to say that there are plenty of 
warming shelters and to announce a “new jobs pro- 
gram.” It will produce “up to” 15,000 temporary jobs 
and rely on “private individuals to offer opportunities 
for household work.” [sic!] 

The federal government has called Detroit’s public 
housing, with a 40% vacancy rate, the worst in the 
nation. Mayor Young has pledged to ready 260 units 
for the homeless (with $3.9 million in Federal Block 
Grant funds taken from community organizations 
who are supposed to control them). And one activist 
told me: “What is not being reported is the city’s 
plan to tear down 1,000 units at the Parkside Pro- 
jects, to be replaced by condos.” 

Many in Detroit have criticized the city’s vigilant con- 
cern over conditions in the tents (which the Coalition 
has said are only a symbol of their drive for permanent 
housing, when thousands of houses are abandoned and 
stand vacant and unsafe for years. 

The tent cities directly challenge not only Engler- 
Bush’s repressive ideology but the housing and develop- 
ment policies of Mayor Coleman Young. Neighborhood 
decline proceeds unabated, land value drops, and con- 
tractors come in with big gentrification projects that 
drain money and jobs from the people of Detroit. But 
the challenge from the Black community is so massive 
now that even some of the Black elite are saying “Time 
for a Change. ’ ' — Susan Van Gelder 


tionary potential which lay at the deepest strata of 
Third World society. That this “demanded” in 
Dunayevskaya words, “a broadening of the very concept 
of a philosophy of revolution” (p. 54) is precisely what 
Fanon meant when he stated that “Everything up to 
and including the very nature of pre-capitalist society, 
so well explained by Marx must be thought out again.” 

Where Luxemburg counterposed internationalism to 
nationalism, Fanon argued that “National conscious- 
ness which is not nationalism is the only thing that will 
give us an international dimention” (WOTE, p. 198). 
While there is no greater outcry against the horrors of 
imperialism than Rosa Luxemburg’s writings on accu- 
mulation, she, nevertheless, believed that imperialism 
imposed such an incubus on “the inner and outer life of 
the nation” that the dialectics of national liberation 
were impossible to realize. 

“The birth of the Third World in our era,” 
Duneyevskaya concluded, “has made it easy not to fall 
into the trap of counterposing ‘internationalism’ and 
‘nationalism,’ as if they were at all times irreconcilable 
absolutes. In the hands of a revolutionary like Frantz 
Fanon, the dialectical relationship of the two was beau- 
tifully developed by him in expressing the idea, even of 
an absolute, as if it were a fighting slogan” (p. 57). 


tion of Black intellectuals. 

When David Duke and other retrogressive elements 
project Black Americans as a “social evil,” no matter 
the code words they use, they are challenging the right 
of a race of people to exist. History has shown in this 
century that racism contains the potential of genocide if 
it is not vigorously opposed. 

This era of racism is emerging from the crisis in high- 
tech capitalism in the same way that an earlier era of 
racism was grounded in the industrialization of the 
“New South” after Reconstruction. It is high time to 
begin thinking how we can begin in a new way to pre- 
vent a tragic repeat of history. 


Plight of Haitians 



Haitian refugees interned at Guantanamo Naval 
Base. 


The following letter was just received from our corre- 
spondent in Haiti: 

Comrades— It has been many weeks since I have been 
able to communicate with you. After the military coup ^ 
which overthrew the constitutionally-elected president 
of Haiti, Jean-Bertrand Aristide, I had to “disappear” 
because all journalists are being persecuted. Every day 
there are threats. My wife, who recently gave birth to a 
little girl, had to leave because of the fear of reprisals. 
Nevertheless, we are continuing the struggle for free- 
dom and democracy in our country. Greetings to you 
and all your readers! 

• 

Editor’s note: The barbarism of U.S. government policy 
toward Haitians escaping from the dictatorship imposed 
upon them by the military overthrow of President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide is not a new policy of the U.S. vs Haiti. A 
decade ago during the mass exodus from the Duvalier re- 
gime the U.S. practiced this blatant racism. We print below 
excerpts from the “Worker’s Journal’’ column that Charles 
Denby, editor of News & Letters from 1955 to 1983, and 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
wrote in the January-February, 1982 issue. 

“. Haitians dehumanized at Krome” 

I have just read a shocking article called “Inside 
Krome”— the detention camp which used to house Cu- 
ban refugees and now imprisons Haitians. As shocking 
as the content is the fact that the article was written, 
not by a spokesperson for the refugees, but by the chief 
spokesperson for the United States State Department at 
the Krome detention facility, Larry Mahoney. 

“I worked for the State Department as the govern- 
ment’s chief spokesman— more often apologist— for 
Krome. The job was difficult and not a little shameful. I 
saw women sleeping under blankets so soiled and 
threadbare I mistook them for the contents of vacuum- 
cleaner bags; guards so indifferent to suffering that they 
snickered at the helpless; sanitary facilities so squalid 
they turned your stomach. Above all, there was the crip- 
pling boredom. The people just slept and ate, ate and 
slept. . . In the end, I found I could no longer cover for 
the indignities my government countenanced, and quit 
in frustration.” 

Mahoney admits that far from being “detainees,” the 
Haitians were prisoners: “. . . like all prisoners, they 
thirsted for freedom.” And he goes on to describe how 
200 Haitians over a period of a week had fled the camp 
through a slit in the fence... 

It cannot be an accident that these refugees have 
been treated this way because they are Black. It is inter- 
esting what a strange capacity for outrage we “civilized 
peoples” can display when our special concepts of hw*’ 
man decency and justice have been violated. We can de- 
nounce and talk of retaliation when justice is denied one 
place, but approve and support identical or worse injus- 
tice elsewhere. Look at how we apply labels like freedom 
fighters and martyrs some places and not others. 

If your name is Steve Biko and you are the educated, 
eloquent spokesman against oppression of your people 
in South Africa, you are a subversive. But if your name 
is Lech Walesa you are a freedom fighter. 

The point is that it is right here and now— in the 
United States today— that Haitian refugees are being 
treated like this. We cannot remain silent, we need to 
speak out, to act to put an end to these atrocities. 

• 

We still need to speak out. Though political the situa- 
tion today is different, the racism of U.S. policy is most 
open and vulgar. “Rescuing” escaping Haitians on the 
high seas, the U.S. has sent them to an internment 
camp at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba — anything but allow 
them into the United States. 


Frantz Fanon ’s Marxist Humanist legacy 
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Crises in labor, Black movements compel new beginnings 


(continued from page 1) 

for the Black Dimension— requires both a recognition of 
the new type of problems that all freedom movements 
are facing today and a return to the historic-philosophic 
context in which freedom ideas have developed in this 
country. 

Consider the events of the past two months in these 
racist United States. Far from the defeat of Nazi- 
KKK’er David Duke in the race for Governor of Louisi- 
ana being any great “victory,” the fact is that only the 
massive turnout of Blacks there stemmed the tide. 
Some 55% of Louisiana whites voted for Duke, who has 
now announced that he will run in presidential primar- 
ies in both North and South next March. 

Whatever Bush and his allies may say now about 
Duke, it was Bush who tilled the soil for him with his 
cynical rhetoric about the 1991 Civil Rights Bill as a 
_ “quota bilT’which would deprive white workers of jobs. 
l£ isn’t that Bush, who labored day and night for two 
years to assure that the Civil Rights Bill finally passed 
in November would be so watered down as to be nearly 
useless, doesn’t know the facts about racism in employ- 
ment. 

It is that the soul of American capitalism in time 



Protesting against Duke in Louisiana 


of crisis has always been racism, from the breakup 
„of the Populist movement when the new stage of im- 
perialism appeared at the end of the 1890s, through 
“Red Summer,*’ 1919, when attacks on Blacks re- 
turning from World War I went hand in hand with 
attacks on radicals supporting the Russian Revolu- 
tion, to the Nixon and Wallace racist campaigns of 
1968 after the ghetto rebellions. 

October, 1991, however, revealed a new type of at- 
tack. Despite persistent Black opposition to a decade of 
Reagan-Bush assaults on the gains of the Civil Rights 
Movement, Bush was able to get his Black conservative, 
anti-affirmative action, anti-woman nominee, Clarence 
Thomas, confirmed for a seat on the Supreme Court. It 
is bad enough that Bush was able to take advantage 
both of the atmosphere of racism that he had helped 
create and of the sex and class divisions in the Black 
community. The successful appropriation of history by 
Clarence Thomas, when he falsely pictured himself as a 
victim of a “high-tech lynching,” warns us both about 
the present erosion of historical consciousness even 
within Black America and about the ideological pollu- 
tion afflicting freedom movements everywhere today. 
Such ideological pollution cripples Black America’s liber- 
ation struggle by shackling minds. 

It was against this type of mind shackling that the 
“father of Black History,” Carter G. Woodson, warned 
in his 1933 book, The Miseducation of the Negro: 
“When you control a man's thinking you do not have to 
worry about his actions. You do not have to tell him not 
to stand there or go yonder. He will find his ‘proper 
place’ and will stay in it. You do not need to send him to 
the back door. He will go there without being told.” 

How do we find pathways out of this kind of mind 
control in a period when it has assumed such new 
forms? It was this problem that Raya Dunayevskaya 
was grappling with when she wrote in Black History 
Month, 1987: “the current outburst of ever-present rac- 
ism, brought to a new virulence by six years of Reagan 
retrogressionism... makes it imperative to look at the 

| Capitalist production 

(continued from page 4) 

vanished; after labor, from a mere means of life, 
has itself become the prime necessity of life; after 
the productive forces have also increased with the 
all-round development of the individual, and all 
^ the springs of co-operative wealth flow more abun- 
dantly— only then can the narrow horizon of bour- 
geois right be fully left behind and society inscribe 
on its banners: from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs!” (Critique of the 
Gotha Program) 

' The positive in the negative was not— was not— that 
Alienated Labor under capitalism is the human activity, 
much less that science is the human activity. Rather, it 
was the struggles of the Alienated Laborers against 
capitalism, and the laborers’ passion for an actual unity 
of mental and manual labor, that spells out the urgency 
of revolution. 

What the revolutionary theoreticians need to do is lis- 
ten to the voices from below, and concretize that new 
unity by practicing it in their own publications, activi- 
ties, relations, as they prepare for revolution, anticipate 
it, labor for it. The absolute opposite of that is what 
oozes out from the ideologues under capitalism— which 
is why Marx called them the “prize-fighters” for capital- 
ism. 


whole history of how American civilization continues to 
be on trial. This history is not just a matter of a book or 
a single period. It demands the whole of the Marxist- 
Humanist Archives before you can see the other, abso- 
lute opposite of this racism, the revolutionary Black Di- 
mension as ONGOING.” 

Take the fiery murder of 25 poultry processing plant 
workers in Hamlet, N.C. on Sept. 3. The workers, 85% 
of them Black, labored under diseased, crippling, health 
and safety conditions for an average $5.40 per hour be- 
fore they died in a building where the doors were 
chained shut. The truth is that those workers, both 
Black and white, suffered and died because the South- 
remains to this day a largely non-union preserve in 
which corporations are free to exploit labor under condi- 
tions that, at least until recently, were not permitted in 
the rest of the country. The tragedy in Hamlet poses, 
therefore, if only by the consequences of its absence, the 
pivotal relationship that has impacted all of American 
history— the revolutionary relationship between the 
Black masses and white labor. 

BLACK MASSES AND WHITE LABOR 

That relationship was first posed by Karl Marx at the 
end of the Civil War in his greatest work, Capital. He 
insisted that "labor cannot emancipate itself in the 
white skin where in the black it is branded.” Scarcely 
ten years later the withdrawal of federal troops from 
the South proved Marx’s point. Not only did it betray 
Black hopes and put an end to Reconstruction, but the 
troops withdrawn from the South were used to suppress 
the 1877 wave of strikes that swept across the North. 

The Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s posed a chal- 
lenge to the AFL-CIO to “organize the unorganized” 
poverty- wage, non-union workers— Black, Latino and 
white, North and South. All labor is paying for the AFL- 
CIO’s failure to meet that challenge. “Southern” wages 
and working conditions, far from remaining confined to 
the South, are today becoming the rule in the North. 

American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as 
Vanguard, the 1963 News and Letters statement writ- 
ten at the height of the Civil Rights Movement, 
summed up this relationship: “The first appearance of 
trade unions and workingmen’s parties in the U.S. par- 
alleled the greatest of the slave revolts and the emer- 
gence of the Abolitionist movement. This parallelism is 
the characteristic feature of American class struggle. 
Only when these two great movements coalesce do we 
reach decisive turning points in U.S. development.” 

Dunayevskaya considered this needed coalescence to 
be so crucial that she followed closely every new strug- 
gle. In April, 1987 she singled out the organizing strug- 
gle by Black women workers at Delta Pride, a Mississip- 
pi catfish processing company. She insisted that the “re- 
ality of the South” included “the human factor and its 
ever-developing creativity” and related the potential im- 
pact of such new human dimensions to Marx’s view that 
“a single Negro regiment” could change the course of 
the Civil War. 1 

Today we are not facing any decisive turning point 
like that reached when the end of the Civil War brought 
forth both Black Reconstruction and the struggle for 
the eight- hour day. The problem of how to develop 
those new human dimensions into a new movement to 
transform society looms larger than ever. Everyone, 
whether in the labor movement or in the Black commu- 
nity, is speaking of the need for “organization.” 

The problem of how to create new organization re- 
mains posed as though it could be separated from the 
need to work out new ways of thinking. The truth is 
that the present organizational crisis is so deep that 
it is impossible to begin to create a new movement 
that would coalesce the freedom struggles of the 
Black masses and the labor movement without new 
philosophic determinants. 

Even in the 1960s, when the Civil Rights Movement 
was at its highest point, American Civilization on Tri- 
al made clear that the magnificent new forms of self-or- 
ganization created by the Black masses— forms which 
challenged the old constraints imposed by the Left van- 
guard parties and by middle-class Black reformism — 
were nevertheless incomplete. In the Introduction to the 
1983 edition of American Civilization on Trial, writ- 
ten two months before the counter-revolution from 
within the revolution opened the door for Reagan’s im- 
perialist invasion in the Black Caribbean island of Gre- 
nada, Dunayevskaya added: “It has become clear since 
the 1960s that even the greatest actions need the direc- 
tion that comes from a total philosophy of freedom. 
What is needed now is to concretize such a philosophy 
of freedom as the reality for our age.” 

To “concretize such a philosophy of freedom,” at a 
moment when unprecedented ideological disarray has 
entered even the Black Dimension, demands that we re- 
consider, from a different vantage point, the central cat- 
egory of American Civilization on Trial— that “at 
each turning point of development in the U.S., it was 
the Black masses in motion who proved to be the van- 
guard.” 

The focus on the Black masses, as opposed to those 
Black intellectuals who called themselves a “talented 
tenth” and sought to lead the Black freedom movement, 
was never a class divide alone. So thorough is the eva- 
sion of working out a philosophy of revolution on the 
part of so many Black leaders, it has produced a new 


1. Raya Dunayevskaya letter to Lou Turner, April 24, 1987, in Supple- 
ment to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, #11213. Delta Pride 
workers are continuing their struggles; their voices are heard in an ex- 
cellent special report on the catfish industry in Southern Exposure, 
Fall 1991. 


situation that has left the movement as a whole open to 
ideological pollution. We need to see that the divisions 
also embrace a different kind of subjectivity, one that 
some elements within the Black Dimension continue to 
express, women and youth especially. 

MALCOLM X AND THE BATTLE FOR 
MINDS 

Seeking, for example, to explain the soaring populari- 
ty of Malcolm X among Black youth, they either tell the 
press that it is a “fad” promoted by movie director 
Spike Lee or set it in the context of their own agendas, 
whether those be the revival of Booker T. Washington’s 
views or the development of the “Afrocentric Idea.” 
Just as few white radicals or Black intellectuals really 
listened to the Black masses rallying to Marcus Garvey 
in the 1920s, confining themselves to exposing his 
“schemes” and thus never understanding why six mil- 
lion joined Garvey’s UNIA, so few of today’s analysts 
are listening to inner city Black youth. 

One young Black man told N&L: “Why Malcolm? Be- 
cause he’s my ‘role model.’ Bill Cosby is not my role 
model. Colored lawyers and accountants and doctors are 
not my role models. They only know how to get theirs 
and abandon our people while we are being gunned 
down in the street. We need to be about the total libera- 
tion of our people, like Malcolm said, ‘by any means 
necessary.’ ” 

A. Peter Bailey, a colleague of Malcolm X’s in the 
short-lived Organization of African-Americr,n Unity, did 
put his finger on a crucial point when he argued that 
Malcolm “left a lot of minds changed, like mine. And 
that’s why his message has been sustained. Because he 
dealt with minds.” 

The demand for “total 
liberation” coming from 
an inner city high 
school student may 
seem out of touch with 
prevailing wisdom in a 
world where the sages 
have informed us that 
“absolutes” are danger- 
ous notions which can 
only lead to dictator- 
ships. The high school 
student turns this 
whole argument upside down, because he is deter- 
mined to destroy the status quo, not find arguments 
for its preservation with “role models.” “Total liber- 
ation,” he suggests, is bound up with the liberation 
of the mind. 

In 1953 Raya Dunayevskaya traced the German phi- 
losopher G.W.F. Hegel’s Absolute Idea “beyond transi- 
tion” to an “absolute liberation... in which the Idea free- 
ly releases itself.” She pointed to Stalin’s “totalitarian 
one-party state” and said that “that is the new that 
must be overcome by a totally new revolt in which ev- 
eryone experiences ‘absolute liberation.’ ” 2 Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes may have been rejected by today’s ideologues, 
but they are alive wherever human beings seek freedom. 

Today’s inner city youth and workers, both employed 
and jobless, faced with the most desperate of conditions 
and confronting the most formidable of totalitarian en- 
emies— George Bush’s “new world order”— are refusing 
to relinquish control over their own minds. From sweat 
shops North and South and from the inner cities come 
voices calling for “total liberation.” In making such a 
demand, if only in a first, tentative expression, they 
compel us to focus on what makes a revolutionary Sub- 
ject revolutionary— that the Idea of Freedom has be- 
come his, or her, essence, aim and object. 

The further development of this expression, this 
“dealing with Minds,” in working out one’s relation to a 
total philosophy of freedom, is the necessary path for 
both Black masses and rank-and-file wc k r-s to travel 
as they seek to alter the present unequa; terms of the 
struggle. Indeed, there is no way for any 0/ as to work 
out how to develop a new movement for a burner socie- 
ty without a much richer grounding in the philosophic- 
historic context in which it can truly come to be. 



2. The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, p.37. 
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Youth 


Rosa Luxemburg’s concept of 
socialist democracy 


by Sheila Fuller 

The idea of exploring the contributions of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, a leader of the German Revolution of 1919, on 
the subject of democracy became urgent for me last year 
during my participation in the activities against the Per- 
sian Gulf War. Very often at anti-war coalition meet- 
ings, questions and debates came up about the meaning 
of genuine democracy. These questions were mainly left 
unanswered. And I believe that our failure to really dis- 
cuss the meaning of radical democracy had a lot to do 
with why most of our anti-war coalitions fell through 
soon after the war ended. However, the point is to learn 
from the experiences of the anti-war movement and 
search for new beginnings. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, in her Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion, (RLWLKM) writes that one of the reasons she em- 
barked on writing this book was that Luxemburg “was 
the first to raise the problematic of our day— the ques- 
tion of socialist democracy after the revolutionary con- 
quest of power.” Dunayevskaya . argues that Luxem- 
burg’s emphasis on the need for mass spontaneity after 
the revolution illuminates Marx’s concept of revolution 
as the free development of every man, woman and child. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

In her analysis of the 1917 Russian Revolution, writ- 
ten in 1918 from prison, Luxemburg most explicitly ex- 
pressed her concept of socialist democracy after a revo- 
lution. She expressed her excitement about the world- 
historic nature of the Russian Revolution, “its 
unexampled radicalism,” and its “enduring conse- 
quences.” But she wrote also of the insufficient democ- 
racy: “Freedom only for the supporters of the govern- 
ment, only for the members of one party— however nu- 
merous they may be— is no freedom at all. Freedom is 
always and exclusively freedom for the one who thinks 
differently.” 

She distinguished her concept of socialist democ- 
racy from bourgeois democracy which hides social 
inequality and lack of freedom under the shell of 
formal equality: “Socialist democracy begins simul- 
taneously with the beginnings of the destruction of 
class rule and of the construction of socialism. It be- 
gins at the very moment of the seizure of power.” 

There is so much that we can learn from her writings 
on democracy. Her sensitivity to spontaneous mass 
movements and the questions they raise about the di- 
rection of revolution speaks to the need to be able to 
hear the thoughts and ideas which come from within a 
spontaneous movement for freedom. 

What stands out so strikingly in Luxemburg’s discus- 
sion of socialist democracy is her emphasis on the con- 
tinuation of the battle of ideas about the vision of the 
future, before, during and after a revolution. She shows 
that it is precisely when the battle of ideas and dialogue 
in thought is encouraged and intensified that we can 
have a genuine “public” life that involves the masses of 
people as thinkers and decision-makers in a new society. 

This concept of democracy speaks directly to the prob- 
lems which we experienced in the anti-war movement 
last year. Often a healthy battle about the meanings of 
ideas which had brought a lot of us to the anti-war coa- 
litions was missing. I am referring to ideas of anti-mili- 
tarism, freedom, human liberation, Marxism, socialism. 
We were so busy talking about the nuts and bolts of 
demonstrations that hardly any room was left for dia- 
logue and discussion on visions of the future for the 
continuation of the movement. The anti-war movement 
was not able to promote the dialogue on alternative vi- 
sions of the future. 

For those who are searching for new beginnings, Rosa 
Luxemburg’s writings on socialist democracy can open 
new doors. At the same time we cannot act as if Luxem- 


I ‘I hate school’ I 

Glenview, 111.— My best friend and I were dis- 
cussing our four-year High School Plan when I shouted 
out, “I hate school, it’s so dumb!” My friend said, “I 
think school is the best thing that ever happened to 
us.” That’s when the arguing began. 

I said, “How could you like school when we learn 
nothing? Who cares about 2000 B.C. and x = 6, don’t 
you want to learn about what’s happening now and 
ways to solve the problems? How could you possibly like 
a place that’s like a prison— a place where the teachers 
control you and tell you where you can go, when you 
can leave, what you can say, and how you’re going to 
say it? Are you telling me you like other people to con- 
trol you? Do you like when the teachers call us stupid, 
dumb, that they’re embarrassed to have us and that we 
should be embarrassed about how bad we do on 
tests— and you can’t say anything back because if you 
do you’ll be sent to the dean?” 

Her reply was, “No, but after high school, we’ll be 
able to control other people.” In shock and anger I 
yelled, “Why do you want to control others?” She said, 
“Well, I don’t, but....” Then something came to my 
mind. “Oh, yeah, I forgot, I should have known that 
you like to control others, because you’re also anti- 
choice.” She screamed, “That’s a totally different sub- 
ject!” I simply said, “No, it is not.” And that was the 
end of our argument. I was so mad I had to get off the 
phone. — 14-year-old woman 


burg’s writings on spontaneity and democracy contain 
“the answer” for today. 

Dunayevskaya praises Luxemburg’s sensitivity to 
mass spontaneity and her emphasis on the continuing 
self-development of human beings after a revolution. 
However, Dunayevskaya questions why Luxemburg did 
not break with the Social Democratic Party of Germany 
until the last days of her life and why she did not work 
out an alternative to the concept of the “party- to-lead.” 
LUXEMBURG’S DUALISM 

Dunayevskaya held 
that the dualism be- 
tween Luxemburg’s 
appreciation of sponta- 
neity and yet adher- 
ence to the German 
Social Democracy re- 
sided in her failure to 
work out the relation- 
ship between the mass 
movement and a phi- 
losophy of revolution: 
“Luxemburg was abso- 
lutely right in her em- 
Dhasis that the Marx- 
ist movement was the ‘first in the history of class socie- 
ties which, in all its moments, in its entire course, reck- 
ons on the organization and the independent, direct ac- 
tion of the masses.’ However, she is not right in holding 
that, very nearly automatically, it means so total a con- 
ception of socialism that a philosophy of Marx’s con- 
cept of revolution could likewise be left to spontaneous 
action.” 

Dunayevskaya’s critique raises serious questions 
for us today. Is it sufficient to stop at a concept of 
organization based on mass spontaneity? Is it even 
possible to break with elitism and vanguardism 
without working out a concept of organization in 
which everyone takes responsibility for developing 
the philosophic vision of the future? 

There is no doubt that Luxemburg’s discussion of the 
need for socialist democracy after a revolution has 
raised urgent questions which our age of unfinished and 
aborted revolutions can truly appreciate in a new way. 
When the original views of Luxemburg on socialist de- 
mocracy are examined from the vantage point of the 
problems of our age, specifically the problem of how to 
overcome the philosophic void within the Left, then we 
can move toward working out her beautiful vision of so- 
cialist democracy. 

Protest school conditions 

Los Angeles, Cal.— A small but very lively and 
diverse group of students, from several different area 
high schools and junior highs, demonstrated outside 
Governor Pete Wilson’s L.A. office on Nov. 30. They 
were protesting the over two billion dollars cut from 
school budgets, which has resulted in a 33% average in- 
crease in class size, the firing of 2,300 teachers, nurses, 
and other school staff, and the frequent absence of such 
basic materials as textbooks from the school classrooms. 

Many of the students talked about the relationship 
between the budget cutbacks and the overall dismal 
school environment, including the prevalent racial ten- 
sions. Just one week earlier, some 400 Black and Latino 
students had fought a battle against each other at 
Gardena High School. This was but the latest in a series 
of such incidents around the city. 

One young Black woman, who works with a multi-ra- 
cial Rainbow League group at her school in a working- 
class suburb, spoke of a recent drive-by shooting there, 
and racial slurs, that undercut so much of the work her 
group had been doing. “Everyone starts getting con- 
fused,” she said. “They think, am I letting my race 
down if I don’t get involved here? ” 

“In history and literature: it’s still the white 
Anglo-Saxon male that we study. Even when we do 
have newer textbooks, with discussions of the con- 
tributions of minorities and women — the teachers 
go on teaching the way they’ve always done it! And 
the newer, younger teachers have all been laid off, 
with the cuts! When a racial incident happens, the 
administrators just try to hush it up; their attitude 
is, if we’re quiet about this, everyone will forget it.” 

A Latina from a junior high in East Los Angeles ech- 
oed these perceptions: “There’s a lot of tension at my 
school between Latinos and Blacks. The Latinos feel the 
Blacks are trying to take over, but that’s not true. I 
think the problem is that we know so little about each 
other; we’re never taught history of all the different 
races and groups— including ourselves, 

“That results in no one feeling involved in school 
because we’re not being taught anything that re- 
lates to ourselves, to our lives. We don’t understand 
who we are ourselves, we don’t understand who oth- 
er groups are and what they’ve been through and 
where they’re coming from — and so we get into 
these fights. 

“And just in general: with the huge class sizes, it’s so 
hard to concentrate or get anything positive out of 
school. The government should stop spending so much 
money on bombs. Bombs won’t help us. They won’t do 
anything about this chaos in our lives.” — M.L. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 

Marching and singing Haitian Creole songs, 100 Cor- 
nell University students participated in a tribute to 
those killed in the right-wing coup in Haiti. A spokes- 
person for the Haitian students organization said the 
vi gil was for “the people of color who have died in the 
struggle for freedom.” 

£ £ a|c 

There is widespread opposition by Chinese students to 
that government’s attempt to stifle dissent by forcing 
students from Beijing University to serve a year in the 
military. Many participants in the Tiananmen Square 
movement were students at Beijing University. In inter- 
views on the campus, students said that after the mili- 
tary training many students returned more “radical” 
and determined in their opposition to the military. 

* * * 

Members of the Progressive Student Organization*!**, 
and Anti-Racist Action at the University of Minnesota 
were viciously attacked by supporters of the “White 
Student Union” with clubs and chains on Oct. 17. They 
were attacked while picketing outside the campus radio 
station where the leader of the white supremacist 
“union” was being interviewed. 

Ramifications of Middle 
East “peace” process 

Israel 

Ramat-Gan, Israel— Something new happens 
here all the time and usually it’s bad news. It’s a violent 
part of the world. In a country of four million Israelis 
and one and a half million Palestinians there is someone 
killed or hurt everyday — usually a Palestinian, some- 
times (rarely) a Jew. 

When it’s an Israeli that is hurt there’s a big outcry. 
When it’s a Palestinian it’s not always mentioned and if 
mentioned, not always with the person’s name. It’s un- v ' x 
derstood by the public that if a Palestinian gets hurt it 
must be his/her fault. I think a victim of violence is so, 
no matter what his/her nationality is, especially when 
it’s a battle between an armed and an unarmed person. 

Now there’s this Peace Conference. I don’t know any- 
one that believes that peace will come out of it. It looks 
more like George Bush’s attempt to gain more votes for 
the coming elections. I wish for peace, but it looks more 
like the last show before the big, terrible war. My one 
hope is that things will happen without planning and 
attitudes will gradually change. 

Your President Bush is too strong now. He’s got no 
USSR against him and he’s got no obligations to any- 
one. Just remember how he promised the Kurds to help 
them in their war against Saddam Hussein and then 
went to Syria and let Saddam slaughter the Kurds. I 
wonder if the U.S. people understand that in politics 
there’s no love or honesty— only self-interest. And a 
politician— any politician— is an actor, never the good 
father you can trust. — Israeli woman peace activist 

Iran 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Iran’s criticism of the Middfe 
East peace conference should be seen in the context of 
Rafsanjani’s attempts to reconstitute his base of sup- 
port. It is Rafsanjani’s policy to ensure that no indig- 
enous revolutionary or democratic power can arise in 
the “Islamic world.” He does not oppose a “peace” im- 
posed on the Middle East by the U.S., so long as the 
“faithful” can be maintained sufficiently zealous. 

From its first appearance, the “Islamic Republic” has 
been rallying around “the faithful” against the “Great 
Satan,” while at the same time directly or indirectly 
strengthening U.S. imperialism’s hand. This is because 
the resistance of masses against imperialism was used 
by the Islamic tendencies to advance their own chauvin- 
istic imperialism. 

Thus while Khamenei was announcing the death sen- 
tence against Madrid conference participants, Syria’s 
top military brass were visiting Iran, touring military 
production facilities and discussing coordination. A Leb- 
anese top Shiite clergy was quoted as saying that the re- 
lations between Iran and Syria are “strategic” and will 
not be affected by the disagreements on the Middle East 
peace conference. 

Iran and Syria’s relations have never constituted a 
full-fledged “alliance.” Assad’s support for Iran in the 
Iran-Iraq war was based on his determination to bring 
the Iraqi military power down to size. Similarly Syria 
and Iranian Hezbollah forces in Lebanon cooperated on 
the basis of a military balance of forces. At present, too, 
they cooperate to the extent that the “new world order’ v 
means an even higher level of balance of terror. 

There was a conference called by Iran at the same 
time that the Madrid conference was being held. It re- 
vealed the conflicts within the various forces in Leba- 
non, when Jumblatt walked out of a press conference in 
protest. — Cyrus Noveen 


For further reading order 

Selections from 
Raya Dunayevskaya ’s 
Writings on the Middle East 

See literature ad, p. 7 
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Middle East talks: ‘American peace cage’ 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The Middle East talks that began in Madrid last 
month, and reconvene in Washington as we go to press, 
were described by one Arab journalist as an American 
“peace cage.” There is no doubt that the Bush adminis- 
tration is attempting to impose another chapter of 
“New World Order” on the region, particularly on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. The more Bush tried to dilute the 
appearance of U.S. dominance, the more obvious it has 
become. 

First, the U.S. made sure to exclude the UN and the 
European Community from involvement in the talks. 
And while the decision to have Gorbachev as a co-con- 
vener was intended to give the talks an international 
cast, it only served to emphasize the post-coup Russian 
empire’s greatly diminished superpower status. 

**>dn his opening remarks, .Gorbachev barely addressed 

Cambodian ‘peace’ accord 

The four Cambodian factions who in October signed a 
peace accord brokered by the U.S., Russia and China to 
end two decades of civil war are dissolving into two 
sides. On the one hand are forces who have aligned with 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk who recently had himself 
“installed” as president, effectively undercutting any 
possible coalition government. The Vietnamese-backed 
faction of Prime Minister Hun Sen has thrown its sup- 
port to Sihanouk. 

On the other side are the Khmer Rouge (KR), un- 
der whose rule in 1975-79 one million people were 
killed or perished by forced labor, starvation and 
disease in the Cambodian “killing fields.” The for- 
mer KR head of the army and secret police, Son Sen, 
returned to Phnom Penh in early November to be a 
representative on the interim national council. 

When Khieu Samphan, widely held to be the architect 
of the mass emptying of the cities which led to hun- 
dreds of thousands of deaths, returned to Phnom Penh, 

was nearly killed by thousands of angry people who 
cornered him in his villa. Security forces saved him 
from death and he was escorted out of the country. The 
KR leaders say they will return, and they have been 
promised a fortified headquarters by Sihanouk. 

From before the ink dried, it is clear this settlement 
will not bring peace to Cambodia. It isn’t even clear how 
long it will last. There are no provisions for completely 
disarming the various armed forces. Nor are there any 
provisions for bringing Pol Pot to justice, although Siha- 
nouk is now saying he favors a tribunal to try the KR. 

Sihanouk, the once and future ruler and full-time 
opportunist who once called Hun Sen a “one-eyed 
traitor,” now calls him “my son.” While Phnom Penh 
spent hundreds of thousands on Sihanouk’s return, 
hundreds of thousands of refugees are languishing 
in camps along the Thai border, or are being pre- 
pared by the KR to go to rural areas under their 
control. 

The U.S. hand in all this was evident in Secretary of 
State Baker’s trip to Asia, which began with talks with 
Vietnam in Paris, as well as his stop in Beijing. The 
U.S. is attempting to impose Bush’s “world order” on 
Cambodia and it should be no surprise that the U.S. did 
notj object to the plan for the KR to join an interim coa- 
,_tion. 


the Middle East, speaking instead about his own eco- 
nomic and political crises at home. Russia’s former “cli- 
ent states” in the Middle East, especially Syria, had al- 
ready solidified their shift by supporting the U.S. 
against Iraq during the Persian Gulf war. 

Since the end of that war, Bush has not wasted any 
chance to cash in on the U.S. victory. The U.S. has ex- 
erted pressure on all the parties involved in the current 
negotiations— Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel and the 
Palestinians— as well as those not directly participating, 
including Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Iran. But in these 


German anti-Nazi rally 



Over 50,000 people rallied in Berlin against 
neo-Nazi racist violence, and to show solidar- 
ity with “foreigners” in Germany. Demonstra- 
tions involving 100,000 people were held 
across the country on the 53rd anniversary of 
the infamous Kristallnacht, when Hitler un- 
leased anti-Semitic mobs to attack and kill 
Jews and destroy their community. 


Truce in El Salvador 

The FMLN declared a unilateral truce on Nov. 14, in 
effect calling a halt to the civil war in El Salvador which 
has endured for 12 years. The truce came out of meet- 
ings which have been underway since September, when 
the FMLN and the ultra-right wing government of Al- 
fredo Cristiani reached agreement on a number of 
points. 

These include: 1) Appointment of a commission to 
oversee and execute the peace accords; 2) “purification” 
of the Salvadoran armed forces of elements implicated 
in human rights abuses, and reduction of its size, and 3) 
protection of families affiliated with the FMLN and rec- 
ognition of their right to lands occupied during the civil 
war. 

There is no guarantee that the truce will not collapse, 
or that the negotiations will produce a genuine end to : 
the civil war. The decision by the FMLN to seek an end 
to armed conflict by political means does not signify 
their military weakness, so much as it reflects a loss of 
support among workers and peasants to continue with 
armed struggle as the sole pathway for transforming El 
Salvador. 
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Who We Are and What 

News and Letters Committees is m organization] 



of Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of Capitalism, whether in its private property form 
m in the 11.5. , or its state property form, as in Rus* 
sia or China, We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx First called a new Hu- 
manism. 

. News & Letters was fou nded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against aegrega- 
tion— activities which signaled 8 wiv 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the ar- 
ticulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have or- 
ganised ourselves Into a committee form of organi- 
zation rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya {.1910-87}, founder of the 
rt* body of ideas of Marxist -Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby {1907-831, a Black pro- 
t duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
| per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya ‘s works 
| Marxism and Freedom„„from 1776 until Today 
i (19581; Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
i to Saftre and from Marx to Mao { 1973), and Rosa 
j Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
i Philosophy of Revolution 11982) spell out the 
I philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
j, ■£- tionaliy, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya: 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form ns a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
recreation of that philosophy for our age as “Marx- 
ist-Humanism." The development of the Marxist - 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— Marxist 
Humanism: A Half Century of Us World Develop- 
ment, on deposit at the Wayne State University Ar- 
chives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit. Michi- 
gan. 

Dunayevskaya ’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marsrit-Hu mon- 

ism. especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to gr«3p that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya ‘s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist. Humanism (19891, and Have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative .society, we participate in all elass and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim. ...to promote 
the Firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity t/i thinking Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
mittees. ■ 


talks attention has focused most sharply on Israel and 
the Palestinians; 

When Bush held up $10 billion in housing loan guar- 
antees, which would have underwritten new Israeli set- 
tlements in the occupied territories, it was to send a 
message. However, it did not move Israel from its posi- 
tions of no freeze on settlements, and no talk of trading 
land for peace. To emphasize its reactionary hard line, 
Israel did not head its delegation with the foreign minis- 
ter, but instead sent Yitzhak Shamir, the prime minis- 
ter. 

Israel underlined its position by shelling southern 
Lebanon during the conference, and by dedicating a new 
settlement on the Golan Heights several weeks later. It 
has challenged the U.S. even on such a matter as not 
showing up on Dec. 4 in Washington, for the U.S.-ar- 
ranged opening of the second round of talks. The Israeli 
delegation chose instead to arrive on Dec. 9, which hap- 
pens to be the fourth anniversary of the beginning of 
the intifada. Where the U.S. and Israel agree is that nei- 
ther will entertain any possibility of an independent 
Palestinian state on the West Bank. 

For its part, the Palestinian delegation said outright 
for the first time that they would accept a form of limit- 
ed self-rule in the occupied territories, seeing that as a 
step on the way to statehood. The delegation, composed 
primarily of professors, doctors and engineers, is said to 
represent a “new pragmatism” among a “new set of 
leaders” who, unlike the current PLO leaders, live di- 
rectly under Israeli rule. However, the head of the Pal- 
estinian delegation went to great lengths to affirm that 
the PLO was their “acknowledged leadership.” The 
shift in position by the Palestinians is due more to its 
isolation from backing Iraq during the Gulf war. 

The gulf between “self-rule” and “self-determina- 
tion” was summed up by a member of the Palestinian 
delegation: “Israel’s idea is that we may be allowed to 
supervise garbage collection and the distribution of 
mail, but nothing that resembles control over our desti- 
ny, our land, our water and our lives.” 

“Self-rule” for Palestinians may be resuscitated in 
some form from the moribund Camp David accords, un- 
der which it was never implemented as agreed. But 
there is no doubt that the current talks revolve more 
around establishing the U.S. as the dominant force, 
rather than any genuine peace in the region. 

Massacre in East Timor 

Indonesian soldiers opened fire, Nov. 12, on a gather- 
ing of 2,000 East Timorese attending a funeral proces- 
sion in Dili. The marchers, primarily youth, were mark- 
ing the death of a pro-independence supporter who had 
been killed by Indonesian security forces. 

According to human rights groups and Catholic 
church officials, as many as 180 people were killed. In 
one report, troops hurriedly dug mass graves outside 
Dili and buried four truck loads of corpses. 

If not for videotapes broadcast around the world 
which show soldiers shooting in the back those peo- 
ple trying to flee and viciously beating those who 
had fallen wounded, the government would likely be 
minimizing this atrocity. The Armed Forces 
commander commented on what had happened: 
“Delinquents like these agitators have to be shot 
and we will shoot them.” Facing international out- 
rage, the Indonesian government has appointed a 
commission to “investigate” the army massacre. 

Whether government authorities take a hard-line or 
conciliationist stance towards East Timor, they all claim 
that its forcible annexation 15 years ago— after East Ti- 
mor began its own revolution and declared indepen- 
dence from Portugal— is now a “fact of life.” Since 
then, well over 200,000 East Timorese have died in the 
struggle to negate that “fact” and to keep the flame of 
freedom alive. 
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Editorial 


Gulf war ends: battle for mind of humanity intensifies 


. The military victory George Bush has now won 
against Iraq is but the first battle in a drive for single 
world mastery, for which the Middle East is but the 
starting point. By the time Bush finally called a tempo- 
rary halt to his murderous onslaught against Iraq, tens 
of thousands of its people lay dead and both Iraq and 
Kuwait were reduced to cratered wastelands. For seven 
months Bush permitted nothing to slow his merciless 
drive to crush Iraq — from his rush to send hundreds of 
thousands of troops to the Gulf in August, the fastest 
mobilization in history; to the merciless bombing un- 
leashed in January, the most concentrated in all of his- 
tory; to the ground attack launched one week ago, the 
most massive since World War II. 

The collapse of the Iraqi Army in face of this on- 
slaught also reflects the fact that the Iraqi masses felt 
no desire to die for the sake of their brutal dictator, 
Saddam Hussein. .Whether Hussein remains on the 
scene or not, however, the U.S. intends on keeping a 
huge military force in the area for months if not years 
to come. Bush is determined that no revolutionary pole 
of opposition emerge in the area in the aftermath of 
Hussein’s defeat. 

It is not alone a question of the Middle East. Since 


the very start of this crisis. Bush has used his conflict 
with Hussein to engage in such total miitarization as to 
smother the very idea of revolution. The intensity of 
this battle for the minds of humanity, which will only 
escalate in the weeks and months to come, means that 
far from entering any new era of “peace and stability,” 
the world is now facing the most dangerous period of 
retrogression since the advent of nuclear weapons, 

Iraq became a testing ground for a whole array of 
new military technology — Patriot missiles, Toma- 
hawk cruise missiles, the Ml-Al battle tank, laser- 
guided "smart bombs,” and the cluster bombs that 
Pentagon spokesmen called "steel rain.” Reporters 
marveled over the "kill boxes” assigned to Air Force 
pilots — grid coordinates for air attacks on computer- 
generated targets. 

And . while the justified fears that Saddam Hussein 
would use chemical weapons never materialized, ignored 
by the media is the fact that the most barbaric weapons 
yet used in this war, including chemical weapons, were 
employed by the U.S. In the days leading up to the in- 
vasion, U.S. warplanes not only sprayed napalm on Ira- 
qi forward positions, but “tested” a new type of chemi- 
cal weapon — “fuel-air explosives.” This hideous bomb 


disperses fuel droplets over an area larger than a city 
block, then ignites them, suffocating all beneath from 
lack of oxygen and blowing them up with the force of 
the concussion. Forgotten, as it lay hidden by the Pen- 
tagon military jargon about high-tech weaponry, was 
the human dimension. 

AMERICA’S HIGH-TECH MY LAI 

For a fleeting moment, there was worldwide revulsion 
at the ongoing carnage, when — at 4:30 AM Feb. 13 — two 
laser-guided “smart bombs” found the ventilation duct 
on the roof of a Baghdad air-raid shelter, penetrated it, 
and incinerated more than 300 civilians, nearly all wom- 
en and children. It was America’s high-tech My Lai 
massacre. 

The human dimension was seen in the faces of the 
Iraqis frantically trying to rescue the victims, and in 
those who searched for relatives among bodies burned 
nearly beyond recognition. It was seen in the mass dem- 
onstrations the next day in the Middle East, North Af- 
rica, and India, as millions rejected the Pentagon’s lies 
that the shelter had been a “command and control cen- 
ter,” and refused to reduce mass murder of civilians to 
(continued on page 10) 
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Capitalist 
war and 
production 



by Felix Martin 

Labor Editor 

In this war in the Persian Gulf the soldiers, sailors 
and marines on both sides are the victims of • George 
Bush and Saddam Hussein. They are the ones dying, 
and they are the ones who, if they live, will face the 
point of production after the war. In Iraq it will mean 
the labor of rebuilding from the terrible destruction 
that the bombs are raining down. 

Here in the U.S. the soldiers will return to plant clos- 
ings and unemployment as well as to the assembly line. 
I survived two wars, World War II and Korea, only to 
come home and go to work to produce for the next war 
to be fought by the next generation, my sons and 
daughters. 

I worked for many years as a blue-collar worker at 
General Motors (GM), and what goes through my mind 
when I see and read about this war is the assembly 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Debate over 
socialism 
in S. Africa 



Black America: The war abroad 
and the war at home 


by Lou Turner 

“Africa will not be free through the mechanical develop- 
ment of material forces, but it is the hand of the African 
and his brain that will set into motion and implement the 
dialectics of the liberation of the continent. ” 

— Frantz Fanon 

In the year since the release of Nelson Mandela, the 
political life of the liberation movement in South Africa 
has at once entered a period of heightened self-confi- 
dence and sought to suppress the revolutionary democ- 
racy the Black masses have created over a decade and 
a half of uninterrupted struggle. A period of dissolution 
has set in, in South Africa. 

RESPONSES TO SLOVO DISCUSSION 

Into this process of dissolution enters South African 
Communist Party (SACP) chief, Joe Slovo, with his 
Stalinist “confession” — “Has Socialism Failed?” As not- 
ed in this column last month, two critical responses to 
Slovo’s “discussion pamphlet” have appeared in the . 
South African theoretical journal Sapem by Pallo Jor- 
dan, Information Secretary of the ANC (African Nation- 
al Congress) and a member of its National Executive 
Committee, and Prof. Archie Mafeje. 

In his critique of Slovo, “Crisis of Conscience in the 
SACP: A Critical Review of Slovo’s ‘Has Socialism 
Failed?”’ (Sapem, June 1990), Pallo Jordan’s erudite 
tracing of the history of the Russian Revolution, the vi- 
(continued on page 8) 


by John Alan 

“The war in the Persian Gulf is wrong, unnecessary, 
unprincipled, and dirty:. .in violation of ail standards of 
fundamental human rights,” declared the over 100 
Black civic and religious leaders who gathered in what 
was called a “National Afro-American Summit” in Har- 
lem on Feb. 15 to call for an emergency UN assembly 
and to demand that George Bush declare an uncondi- 
tional and immediate cease-fire to his “immoral and 
racist” war. 

The meeting, primarily made up of Black religious 
leaders such as Rev. Calvin Butts of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church, where the Summit was held, and Rev. 
Joseph Lowery of SCLC (Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Council), was a reflection of the overwhelming 
mood of Black America. Indeed, in contrast to Bush’s 
barbarism in the Persian Gulf, the whole celebration of 
African-American History Month this year has opened a 
debate on “should Black Americans fight in the Gulf 
war?” Thus was not a formal debate, but only a public 
expression of Blacks on how they felt about the war. 
The Oakland Tribune and other newspapers carried 
this question into the Black neighborhoods and found 
that most Black Americans were saying NO! 

Brad Brown, the news editor of the Oakland Trib- 
une, put this negative answer in the context of the de- 
terioration of Black life in the inner cities, that in many 
instances is approaching Third World conditions. Brown 
wrote: “And on top of all this abuse, hate crimes 
against us are increasing, and are increasingly violent.” 
Brown agreed with Bush that there are issues worth 
fighting for. “But for Black people those issues are right 
here at home.” ' 

"THE STATE OF BLACK AMERICA,” 1991 

What more damning evidence of what needs to be 
fought here at home than the fact that the Black infant 
mortality rate is twice that of whites and in some de- 
pressed areas even higher! Along with this high infant 
mortality rate has appeared the worsening phenomenon 
of poverty-stricken Black children. According to a re- 
cent study by the Joint Center for Political and Eco- 
nomic Studies nearly half of the nation’s Black children 
live in poverty and “if current trends hold, for these 
children it will be increasingly hard to overcome the 
burdens imposed by poverty.” The report pinpointed 
that the tremendous deepening of poverty among Black 
children began after 1979. 

After a great deal of outrage and agitation for the ad- 
ministration to do something about the unconscionably 
high rate of infant mortality, Bysh has finally sent to 
Congress a plan through Louis Sullivan, his Secretary of . 
Health and Human Services. What Bush proposes to do 
is to simply take $58 million from the existing programs 
that serve pregnant women, poor children and the 
homeless and redirect it to ten cities that have the 
highest rate of infant mortality. 

Above all, the “State of Black America” is revealed in 
the fact that the current severe recession in the Black 
community “is a permanent feature of the American 
economy,” as David Swinton, Dean of the School of 
Business at Jackson State University put it in the Ur- 
ban League’s annual report, using the latest Census Bu- 



reau data to make his point. Blacks receive only three- 
fifths as much in income as whites and are three times 
more likely to fall below the poverty line. 

When nationwide unemployment (of those who are 
still counted!) jumped to 6.2% at the beginning of the 
year and was seen as undeniable proof of the ongoing 
recession, Urban League president John Jacob said that 
rate would look like “full employment” to the Black 
community, where unemployment had jumped to 
12.4% — and has been in double digits for a full decade. 
For Black teenagers it is 35.2%— officially. 

In the face of this reality, Black Americans can 
only reject the total sham of a president who talks 
about freedom and self-determination for Kuwaitis at 
the same time that he vetoes a mild civil rights act 
on the false ground that it would set up a quota sys- 
tem in employment; sends out his hatchet man, Wil- 
liam Bennett, to tell racists that the gutting of af- 
firmative action is the president’s top priority; and 
then shamelessly has one of his Black officials try to 
kill scholarships for minority students. 

With a new version of the Civil Rights Act before 
him, Bush is as recalcitrant toward it as he was to the 
bill he vetoed at the end of last year. “The closest thing 
to quotas that I’ve seen is the disproportionate repre- 
sentation of African-Americans in the armed services,” 
charged Michigan Congressman John Conyers. It is, 
nevertheless, one of the emergent contradictions of 
Black political leadership that even Conyers, a “left so- 
cial democrat,” voted for the House resolution authoriz- 
ing Bush’s use of military force in the Persian Gulf. 

The word “quota” is one of Bush’s code words. It is 
the political adhesive which binds right-wing racists to 

(continued on page 8) 
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On International Women’s Day, 1991 

we are proud to announce a new, expanded edition of 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

to be published in late Spring by the University of Illinois Press 

For the first time since this book was originally published in 1982, all three of Raya Dunayevskaya’s major 
works — Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — will be in print. At the same time, documents pertaining to the writing 
of those books, as well as Dunayevskaya’s writings during the last year of her life, 1986-87, are available to the 
public in her Archives. (See page 4) Two unpublished documents from the Archives will be included in this 
edition as a new introduction. 


FROM THE NEW FOREWORD BY 
ADRIENNE RICH: 

In Luxemburg, Dunay- 
evskaya portrays a bril- 
liant, brave, and inde- 
pendent woman, passion- 
ately internationalist and 
anti-war, a believer in the 
people’s “spontaneity” in 
the cause of freedom; a 
woman who saw herself 
as Marx’s philosophical 
heir....But the biography 
does not stop here.. ..Lux- 
emburg’s life and thought 
became a kind of jump- 
ing-off point into the 
present and the future — 
what she saw and didn’t 
see, her limitations as 
well as her understand- 
ing. 

FROM THE NEW INTRODUCTION 
BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA: 

In Part Two on the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment...the point I chose to elaborate was.. .the con- 
ception of Women’s Liberation not just as force but 
as Reason. The new here, however, was that the 
“proof’ came from history itself — February 23, 
1917. This was for purposes of showing that the 
women were the ones who initiated that [Russian] 
revolution. Even now I am not sure that we totally 
understand that that, in turn, depends on women 



Raya Dunayevskaya 


practicing the immediate problems inseparable 
from the philosophic context. 

FROM ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION, AND MARX’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION: 

The tremendous movement of women active in 
the illegal antiwar work was riot limited to Ger- 
many; it was international throughout the 
war.. ..With the beheading of the German Revolu- 
tion, the women’s movement was likewise stifled. 
The fact that the women had participated massive- 
ly in revolutionary antiwar work did not assure a 
totally different stage for women once the revolu- 
tion was beheaded... .For precisely this reason we 
must , turn to Marx— the whole of Marx. Without 
his philosophy of revolution, neither Women’s Lib- 
erationists nor the whole of humanity will have dis- 
covered the ground that will assure the success of 
the revolution. 

...not a single one of the post-Marx Marxists, be- 
ginning with Engels and continuing with Luxem- 
burg, Zetkin, Lenin and Trotsky, all the way into 
our age with Mao, worked on the ground Marx had 
laid out, either on pre-capitalist societies or on the 
question of Women’s Liberation. That is the 
ground that our age has dug out.. ..That isn’t be- 
cause we are “smarter” than any of these great 
revolutionaries. It is because we, who have been 
struggling under the whip of the many counter-rev- 
olutions, do have one advantage — the maturity of 
our age. Ours is the age that has witnessed a move- 
ment from practice, the emergence of a whole new 
Third World.. .as well as Women’s Liberation.... 
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On International Women's Day 


Stop the militarization of our minds 


by Terry Moon 

That hundreds of people — most of them women and 
children — were massacred by George Bush’s 2,000-pound 
bombs while they huddled in a clearly marked air raid 
shelter in residential Baghdad, shines a white-hot light 
on the necessity of international solidarity. Our cele- 
bration of International Women’s Day on March 8 is in- 
fused with rage that the lives of our Arab sisters mean 
so little to this U.S. government that it snuffs out hun- 
dreds by simply pressing a button that directs a bomb 
to fall. 

While U.S. officials repeat that it is “not United 
States policy to inflict civilian casualties,” we know that 
is a lie. We need only mention the names Hiroshima,' 
Nagasaki, Dresden, My Lai, to know that U.S. policy 
has never been concerned for the lives of civilians. That 
is only one reason that women have always — always — 
opposed wars of imperialism, of conquest, of a supposed 
“new world order” that is simply another way of saying 
imperialism. 

Women have a proud and passionate history of 
anti-militarism from Jeanette Rankin to Rosa Lux- 
emburg and Clara Zetkin to Jane Addams. Today 
women have come out in great numbers against 
Bush’s imperial war as participants in all the demon- 
strations and as women — from protests in Detroit to 
200 women staff and faculty at the conservative Uni- 
versity of Chicago who wrote an open letter declar- 
ing, "We refuse a war that may result in the death of 
untold thousands.” 

Women in the military have bravely gone public in 
their opposition. One is Yolanda Huet-Vaughn who 
went AWOL and said in a news conference, “I am refus- 
ing orders to be an accomplice in what I consider an 
immoral, inhumane and unconstitutional act.” Undoubt- 
edly there are many more in the military quietly doing 
everything possible to keep from participating in Bush’s 
bloody ambitions. (See page II.) 

But even though the anti-militarist movement has a 
strong women’s dimension, this war is different. It is not 
only that women are serving in the military in greater 
numbers than ever before; it is, above all, that we are 
witnessing serious disorientation within the women’s 
movement itself. 

CRISIS OF THE MIND 

Thus the National Organization for Women, despite 
opposing this war, stupidly argues that women should 
be drafted as well as men and that women should be 
equal in the U.S. military, in this blood-for-oil war ma- 
chine that has killed Iraqi civilians by the thousands. 

More telling is what women wrote who are in the col- 


lective that publishes off our backs (oob), a feminist 
paper publishing for over 20 years. What seemed to 
unite most of their separate statements on the war, in 
their February issue, was a feeling of helplessness, of 
being “so horror-stricken that I want only to weep,” 
coupled with a blaming of U.S. women for the war. 

One oob writer says women “believe Bush because 
they want to believe Bush, they want to be citizens of 
an imperial power.” A second actually supports the war 
while a third pontificates that, “It is stumbling yet 
again on the blindness, on the stupidity and crudeness 
of North Americans that horrifies me about this situa- 
tion.” 

While there is no question that many women do 
support Bush’s war, it is fantastic to blame U.S. 
women for it. Isn’t this attitude a capitulation to 
Bush’s "drive toward the militarization of our 
minds” that Olga Domanski wrote about in last 
month’s News & Letters? In that lead article she 
wrote, "the new anti-war movement.. .confronts a 
challenge deeper than that faced by any earlier gen- 
eration — a veritable crisis of the mind...” One oob 
writer personifies this "crisis of the mind” when she 
writes that ever since she heard of the bombing of 
Iraq, "I’ve felt heavy, blocked, like my skull was 
being scraped from the inside by a dull blade.” 

This same politically active feminist can express such 
a feeling and say at the same time, “We are stupid, 
crude, ignoble; we cannot think, but instead grab onto 
what we are told is power.” This blaming of the masses 
is a sorry result of suffering through an age of counter- 
revolution, of failed revolutions, and of revolutions 
transformed into their opposites and ten years of a 
brutal Reagan retrogression. What we must fight is 
that, as Domanski put it, “At this moment in history 
the drive to militarize the minds of humanity has been 
pursued relentlessly.” 

A VISION OF FREEDOM 

Blaming the masses for this war, or calling U.S. wom- 
en backwards or power-hungry, is not the answer to 
Bush’s aim to make us think that revolution — a new 
human society — is impossible. To counter Bush’s inhu- 
man view of our future we need “a total vision of not 
only what we are fighting against, but what we are 
fighting for — i.e., a vision of a totally new, human socie- 
ty.” We cannot let Bush smother tbe very idea of free- 
dom. 

It is freedom after all — the necessity of it for women, 
for all of us, to live full, productive human lives — that 
has to be the basis of our international solidarity and 
our anti-militarism this International Women’s Day. 



by Mary Joe Grey 


Women’s right to abortion remains under siege: 

• In Maryland, a law was passed Feb. 18, granting worn 
en unrestricted access to abortions up to the time a fe 
tus is able to survive outside the womb, but requirinj 
parental notification for underage women. 

• In Michigan, the state appeals court struck down, Feb 
22, a ban on state-paid abortions for poor women, say 
ing it violated women’s rights to equal protection. Th< 
suit involved a 15-year-old denied a Medicaid-funde< 
abortion after being gang-raped. 

• In Chicago, Illinois Masonic Hospital “sold its soul” t< 
the Catholic Church by agreeing to stop performin; 
abortions in exchange for the right to buy church prop 
erty. Protests have fallen on deaf ears. Also Cook Coun 
ty Hospital — most of whose patients are poor — is beinf 
petitioned by two Catholic nuns to resume abortioi 
services banned by the county board in 1980. In advo 
eating a woman’s right to choose, the nuns said: “Ever 
woman and every man has a free will and this is a gif 
from God.” 

* * * 

Under the banner “Women , of the World Say No t< 
War,” 500 German women demonstrated in a strike fo: 
peace, Jan. 23, in Cologne and Hamburg, and appeale< 
to all women to strike every Wednesday. They sai< 
“Neither the forceful occupation of Kuwait by the Iraq 
government, nor the rich countries’ interest for chea] 
oil justify a war that will be a catastrophe for mankin< 
and particularly for the ‘Third World’ and the environ 
ment.” Women from Mexico announced similar strikes. 

— From Women Living Under Muslim Law; 

* * * 

The Fourth National Conference of Women took placi 
recently in Kerala, South India. This was the next con 
ference after the one in Bihar two years ago. The mail 
division was between autonomous women’s groups an< 
women’s sections of Left parties. Even the govemmen 
of Kerala, which is the CPM — meaning Communist Par 
ty-Mandst — was very much against the conference 
Most of the working women in Kerala had been organ 
ized by the CPM and maybe they saw the conference a 
a threat. It was decided that in the whole country wi 
will take Communalism as the issue — not only for Inter 
national Women’s Day on March 8, but for the whol 
year. — From Pilai 

Bihar, Lndii 


Women’s silent protest 



Detroit, Mich. — Over 300 women took part in i 
“Women’s Silent Anti-War Protest” Feb. 6 in downtown 
Detroit. Organized by women from Wayne State Uni 
versity, the march included feminists and students, Ara 
bic, Jewish; Black. Their statement read: 

“We are women of varied ethnic heritage, in opposi 
tion to the war on Iraq. We demand an immediat 
cease fire. We wear black in the spirit of the Women ii 
Black of Israel and Palestine who are calling for a dia 
logue to restore the human rights of the Palestiniai 
people. By disregarding divisive boundaries imposed b; 
empires that wage war, we unite as women of the earti 
against the war mentality... 

“We reject the values of societies arranged by rela 
tions of dominance as the Western world’s war agains 
Native and ‘Third World’ peoples... .As mothers, sister; 
and daughters, we wish to replace hierarchy with com 
munity and the value of power with that of mutual re 
spect.” — Women in Unity Against the Wa 


Have a revolutionary 
International Woman’s Day 
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Layoffs, unemployment in every sphere 


from the factory... 

Chicago, III. — In the same month of November, 
1990 that the U.S. economy lost 200,000 manufacturing 
jobs, the Swift-Eckrich meatpacking plant in Chicago 
closed its doors. My co-workers and I have been looking 
for factory work since the beginning of this year, but 
have found nothing. One woman described it as “trying 
to find a needle in a haystack. You don’t know where to 
go. You don’t know who’s hiring.” 

!>' That same woman and her friend, each of whom have 
more than 20 years’ factory experience, go out in the 
' morning and drive from factory to factory. They rarely 
find more than one that is taking applications. One 
’ morning the only place they found was a Jewel ware- 
- house. The receptionist started laughing when she 
heard where they had worked before, because so many 
• Eckrich people already had been there. 

I have submitted more than 25 applications, but have 
received only one call from an employer, a large candy 
manufacturer. That company requires a high school dip- 
s loma (which my friends do not have) and conducts an 
extensive interview and testing process. A woman taking 
one test with me exclaimed, “We have to know all this 
1 just to pack candy bars?” Of ten people who survived, I 
1 was the only one with factory experience. 

We would start as “temporary associates,” which 
means: wages that are about $3 per hour less than 
’ those earned by permanent employees; no benefits; and 
1 a maximum of 1,000 hours (about six months) of work 
’ within a 12-month period. After two months of search- 
i ing, this is all I could find! The AFL-CIO says that 
there are about 5.4 million workers who are working 
» part-time because they cannot find full-time work. 

Even though I have passed all of their tests, including 
1 the physical examination and the drug test, I still am 
not working! I suppose the company is waiting to see 
! how the recession affects candy sales. I keep looking for 
another job, but not every day anymore. I just can’t get 
' up every morning and force myself to do something so 
' futile. — Former Eckrich worker 

...to the office 

t Los Angeles, Cal. — The ruling class has given us 

i their “Happy New Year” greeting card by starting an 

ii inhuman war in the Middle East and by massive layoffs 
> in industry after industry, including the banking indus- 
■ try where I am employed. I have witnessed the layoffs 

' I No raise, what bonus? I 

! Carson, Cal. — Workers at ARCO’s Los Angeles 
' Refinery are demanding parity with Chevron where 
! wages are $1 to $3 higher. Mobil workers just received a 
| $1.98 raise as part of their struggle for parity. What we 

ARCO workers got instead was a vague bonus program. 

The production, quality and safety norms the bonus 
program is based on weren’t published until the day af- 
ter we voted it in. One clause gives management the 
right to change the goals, exclude any individual em- 
ployee or even stop the program without consultation 
with the union, which, one woman operator said, “is 
just as good as a blank check to bust the union.” The 
company isn’t even telling us what size bonus they’re 
talking about! 

The company spends a lot of time congratulating us 
on IV2 million work hours without a “lost workday inju- 
ry,” but doesn’t correct unsafe working conditions. They 
pass out flyers telling us all about good housekeeping on 
the job and that “all accidents are avoidable.” Some 
workers concerned about safety have started to keep a 
log of “unreported” accidents. 

The company and the union have been holding meet- 
ings called “Partners in Change,” more commonly called 
“Partners in Crime” or even “Partners in Concessions” 
by the workers. This is where the company first pres- 
ented the bonus program. Despite what the union is 
doing, a lot of people are not letting go of demands for 
parity and safe working conditions. 

— Member, OCAW Local 1-128 
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of more than 3,000 co-workers and friends from my 
place of employment. 

Employees who had been working for more than 15 
or 25 years were given only a two- or three-day notice 
to leave the premises. I saw employees crying with frus- 
tration and disappointment when they received their 
parting “package deal.” These are people who have 
families, houses and many other obligations that have 
been imposed by this capitalist society. Many of these 
people will never find another job in this catastrophic 
economic crisis or will be forced to accept a job for low- 
er pay. 

When the rulers have prosperity, they take the glory 
for themselves. When things are going into bankruptcy, 
they blame the disaster on the workers. The rulers al- 
ways look at the workers as an expense, but they are 
the real expense, since the workers produce all the 
wealth of every capitalist nation. 

In those departments not touched by the layoffs, the 
speed-up, policing and harassment have increased tre- 
mendously, similar to an assembly line. No one is se- 
cure. Many workers are so nervous they are unable to 
sleep. Everyone awaits the news from the managers, to 
know who will be the next unfortunate ones to receive a 
“package deal.” — Manolo Tavares 


Dow hot, jobs not 
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This graphic illustration of the state of the U.S. 
economy appeared on the front page of the Feb. 
12, 1991 Chicago Sun-Times. 


A community destroyed 

Poletown: Community Betrayed by Jeanie Wylie (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1989) 

Poletown: Community Betrayed documents the 
struggle of an integrated working-class Detroit neighbor- 
hood against demolition in 1980-81 for construction of 
General Motors’ Detroit-Hamtramck Assembly Center. 
Forty-two hundred people were ultimately displaced. 
The plant opened in 1985, two years late, with 1,500 
employees instead of the promised 6,000. 

Wylie, a reporter and participant, describes the deter- 
mination and creativity of the community. Demon- 
strations, legal challenges and letter-writing were all in 
vain. Finally, in May of 1981, up to 40 people occupied 
their beloved Immaculate Conception Church until it 
was tom down in a round-the-clock operation in July. 
Wylie’s extensive quotes from the participants and 
David C. Tumley’s moving photographs make their sto- 
ry come to life. 

Equally vivid are descriptions of the forces and moves 
against the neighborhood effort. The 1980 Michigan Un- 
iform Condemnation Act permits “quick take” — no wait- 
ing for the resolution of legal challenges — of property 
when new construction is deemed to serve a public pur- 
pose. The Catholic Church hierarchy refused all appeals 
by the community, supporting the rationale of the city 
that the desperate need for jobs overruled all other 
needs. Father Joe Karasiewicz of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church, however, was a focus of the resistance: 
“These people are worse than the Communists in Po- 
land... this property was taken away from the people 
against their will.” Wylie documents the political collu- 
sion of Detroit Mayor Coleman A. Young with General 
Motors’ corporate interest. 

Even though Wylie’s book tells of a defeat, it is im- 
portant for activists and revolutionaries who want to 
continue the struggle. From this viewpoint, its lack of 
analysis, conclusions and opinions is a weakness. Wylie 
mentions, but does not emphasize, a relationship both 
to Solidarnosc and its fate in Poland and to the libera- 
tion theology struggles in Latin America. She does not 
speculate on the possible different outcome had the 
community forged genuine and massive links to rank- 
and-file labor. (The UAW kept very quiet.) 

Wylie stops short of an indictment of capitalism, 
state-capitalism, as the system which allows these kinds 
of things to occur. More discussion of these ideas would 
have given direction to the next phase of the struggle. 
But as a documentary and advocate of the people, Pole- 
town is worth-while reading. — Susan Van Gelder 


Korean workers sue 
U.S. multinational 

Editor’s note: Three Korean workers, Ms. Yoo Jum 
Soon, Ms. Lee Yeon Ree and Mr. Kang Young Hyo spoke 
in Chicago about their fight against the multinational 
Pico Products, manufacturer of electronic cable TV compo- 
nents, headquartered in Liverpool, N. Y. Pico Products fled 
Korea with no notice in February 1989, owing 300 workers 
back wages and compensation. Support can be sent to: 
“Pico Workers Support Committee,” Jinsoo Kim, Center 
for Constitutional Rights, 666 Broadway, 7th Floor, New 
York, NY 10012. We print excerpts from their talks below. 

Our people’s struggle began in February 1989 with the 
incident where the company president, Bernard Hitch- 
cock, fled after having profited from the company. Since 
1989 we tried everything we could possibly do, including 
demonstrating in front of the American Embassy in 
Seoul. When we came to the U.S. in April 1990, we 
demonstrated in front of the Pico Company which is lo- 
cated in Syracuse, N.Y., and we visited the State De- 
partment. 

As a last resort we decided to bring a lawsuit against 
the Pico Company. Federal District Judge Thomas Mc- 
Avoy upheld the court’s jurisdiction on Oct. 9, 1990. We 
are told this decision will set a precedent, because there 
has never been a case where a company that has run 
away from another country was actually going to face a 
trial in the U.S. 

We don’t see the Pico case as simply a confronta- 
tion between South Korean workers versus one 
American company president who fled Korea. We be- 
lieve it has much more implication and significance 
in that it is challenging the multinational corpora- 
tions who are in constant search for lower wages in 
Third World countries. I believe that causes a lot of 
interest among the workers in the U.S. because they 
are the ones who suffer from the consequences of 
such behavior. 

I would like to briefly talk about the labor conditions. 
The ventilation system in the factory was very bad. Af- 
ter working about an hour what you have is smoke with 
lead in it. When you go home you bleed and cough. 

The majority of the workers are women. We have to 
wake up early in the morning to make sure our children 
go to school. After that we go to work and then by the 
time we get back it’s usually around 11 or 12 at night. 
The perception about Korean workers, and especially 
women workers, is that they are very docile. Because of 
that preconceived notion a lot of multinational compan- 
ies come into Korea and hire women workers. 

The wage is very low in South Korea. If you were to 
work eight or nine hours a day for 30 days in a month, 
your wage would be $160 for the month. The manage- 
ment, many times, broke their promise to raise our wag- 
es. Also our work was tripled by the fact that a lot of 
women left so that one person was actually doing the 
work of three people. Because of that a lot of women’s 
anger was channeled into the organizing effort. 

When I was in Korea, I had often heard of the impor- 
tance of international solidarity. However, I never really 
realized until I came to the U.S. what it means to have 
solidarity. Another thing that I realized is that workers, 
regardless of where we are, whether we are in the first 
world or Third World, we all share the same thing. And 
I do strongly believe that true liberation for workers 
can come about. 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

line. It seems like war and production are produced in 
the same way. There are the officers and/or foremen on 
the one side, and in both places — the war zone and the 
factory — on the other side are the workers, the 
“grunts,” doing the suffering and doing the dying. 

I read an article where it said that the U.S. soldiers 
had not yet worked themselves into a “fever of hate.” It 
said that “enemy is a word used by the officers, not al- 
ways by the grunts.” When I read about a marine ma- 
jor talking about “hurting the enemy” and trying to 
make his men feel the same, I see him having a lot in 
common with the foreman on the line and his drive to 
always have “production greater today than yesterday.” 

When the soldiers come back from this war, it isn’t 
only that they will face the drive for “production great- 
er today than yesterday,” but many will not be able to 
find any job in production. For Bush’s war in the Per- 
sian Gulf is happening at the same time we are in conti- 
nuous recession. 

In the 1980s GM closed a lot of its plants, moving 
overseas in search of cheap labor. Other workers lost 
their jobs to automation. And GM isn’t the only capital- 
ist corporation in trouble. 

Sears Roebuck announced it was eliminating an addi- 
tional 9,000 jobs to cut expenses, which will bring the 
number of U.S. workers cut to 30,000 by the end of this 
year. U.S. Air will lay off over 3,500 workers. On the 
West Coast the biggest department store chain. Carter 
Hawley-Hale, has just filed for bankruptcy under Chap- 
ter 11, which is how this large capitalist corporation can 
continue to operate without its capitalist creditors seiz- 
ing its assets. 

War and production in a capitalist system. How much 
longer can we allow this to keep going? The government 
uses our young to fight wars. The ones that come back 
are used in the mines, mills and factories to produce 
wealth to fight the next war, with the next generation 
of youths being under the orders of that next President 
acting as commander-in-chief.' . 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Marxist-Humanism: Its 
Summation as New Beginning 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Part II 

■Editor’s note: The following consists of excerpts of Parts 
II, III and IV of “Marxist-Humanism, 1983: The Summa- 
tion that is a New Beginning, Objectively and Subjective- 
ly,” a speech delivered on Jan. 1, 1983; the Introduction 
and Part I were published in our January-February, 1991 
issue. We publish this articulation of “the new moment of 
philosophic development ” reached with the publication in 
1982 of the third work of Dunayevskaya’s “trilogy of revo- 
lution” as part of our preparation for the new stage that 
will be reached this Spring, when a new edition of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution will be published by the University of 
Illinois Press. All footnotes were added by the editors. 

II. THE UNCHAINED DIALECTIC IN MARX, 
1843-1883, AND IN MARXIST-HUMANISM, 
1953-1983 

It was Marx who unchained the Hegelian dialectic by 
demystifying the “negation of negation,” designating it 
as a “new Humanism” in 1844, and as “revolution in 
permanence” in 1850, while in 1857 recreating Hegel’s 
“absolute movement of becoming” as integral to what 
would follow capitalism when revolutionary socialism 
came to full bloom. Nor did Marx stop in 1867 when he 
finished his greatest work, Capital, where he re-created 
the dialectic as “new passions and new forces.” In the 
last decade of his life the creative nature of the mind of 
Marx, founder of a whole new continent of thought and 
of revolution, was still discovering “new moments.” 

These new revolutionary moments of human develop- 
ment became ground for organization. So integral were 
organizational forms and revolutionary principles that, 
as we have seen, he concluded that the form of the 
First International which he had headed was “no longer 
realisable in its first historical form after the fall of 
the Paris Commune.” The point was not to “bargain 
about principles.” Only the “all-around development of 
(he individual” would prove that humanity reached the 
end of the division between mental and manual labor. 
Then the new society could operate on the new princi- 
ple “from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need.” In a word, both the destruction of the 
State and the end of the division between mental and 
manual labor must be achieved for the principle of “the 
absolute movement of becoming” to become reality— 
when practiced as the “all-around development of the 
individual.” Nothing less than that could be called 
Communism. 

When the Russian Revolution did not succeed in ex- 
tending itself internationally, when world capitalism re- 
gained life and Stalin was victorious in a new form of 
state-capitalism, post-Marx Marxists proved incapable 
of following Marx’s Promethean vision. This failure cre- 
ated a theoretic void: inability to face the new reality of 


the post-Marx age. Even those who did balk at any sup- 
port of WWII, refusing to use the rationale of that 
“Left” which explained its class-collaborationism with 
the claim that they were not really supporting an impe- 
rialist war, but supporting anti-Nazi activities — and 
Trotsky and the American Trotskyites certainly did op- 
pose the imperialist war — nevertheless ended by tailend- 
ing Stalinism. 

We who did fully break with Trotskyism and felt 
compelled to analyze the new reality of state-capital- 
ism — and the Johnson-Forest Tendency did represent a 
great theoretical advance in that respect — nevertheless 
failed to work out what the Tendency was for instead of 
only what it was against. In a word, it had not reached 
Marxist-Humanism except in the merest embryo form — 
rejection of state-capitalism and looking with new eyes 
at labor’s creativity in working out new forms of revolt. 
Nevertheless, were we to skip over the State-Capitalist 
Tendency’s challenge to Trotskyism, we would leave an 



historic loophole on the quintessential relationship be- 
tween philosophy and revolution, between theory and 
practice, not to mention the search for the link to the 
absolutely indispensable creative mind of Marx. The 
historic link must be re-established if we are serious 
about revolution in our age. That new beginning came 
before establishment of organization — News and Letters 
Committees, 1955. 

Before the establishment of the Committees we had, 
when still a part of the State-Capitalist Tendency, bro- 
ken through philosophically on the Absolute Idea. That 
happened in 1953.' It is this, just this, mtohing of the 
new in our age that laid the ground for seeing the 
link of continuity with Marx. It becomes necessary to 
stay a little longer on those two years, 1953 to 1955, to 
work out, in full, our own contributions, not just as 
against Trotskyism but also against Johnsonism. 2 

Here, again, we need to return to what Hegel called 
“The Three Attitudes to Objectivity.” Actually it is four 
attitudes, but the fourth, the Dialectic, being the whole, 
is not given a number since it occupies all the works of 
Hegel, and is Hegel and Marx. It is the “attitude” that 


1. Dunayevskaya’s 1963 breakthrough on the Absolute Idea, contained 
in her Letters of May 12 and 20, 1953, are available in The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism. 

2. “Johnsonism” refers to the tendency associated with C.L.R. James; 
“J. R Johnson” was his pseudonym during the 1940s and 1950s. 


The Marxist-Humanist Archives 

"Our theoretic contributions for the past three decades not only 
parallel the 30-year movement from practice , but anticipate the 
future in the present ” —Raya Dunayevskaya, 1983 

• Dunayevskaya’s confrontation with Hegel on the creativity of cognition, on philos- 
ophy's power to transform the future:- 


" Whatever Hegel said , and meant, about the Owl 
of Minerva spreading its wings only at dusk sim- 
ply does not follow from the objectivity of the 
drive, the summation in which the advance is im- 
manent in the present.... When subjected to the dia- 
lectic method from which, according to Hegel, no 
truth can escape, the conclusion turns out to be a 

• Marxist-Humanism’s projection of the inseparability of the 1955-56 Montgomery 
Bus Boycott from the 1956 Hungarian Revolution, which anticipated the decades of 
new Black struggles which followed: 


new beginning. There is no trap in thought. 
Though it is finite, it breaks through the barriers 
of the given, reaches out, if not to infinity, surely 
beyond the historic moment." 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, “Hegel’s Absolute as 
New Beginning,” 1974 


“There is the forceful voice of the Alabama Neg- 
roes who have taken the matter of freedom into 
their own hands and have never let go in all these 
months. Because the spontaneity of the walkout 
and the organization of their forces to keep up the 
boycott was a simultaneous action, it is here that 


we can see what is truly historic and contains our 
future. ...The greatest thing of all in this Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, spontaneous organization was its 
own working existence ." — Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Marxism and Freedom, 1957 


• Dunayevskaya’s 1986-87 articulation of a new, deadly stage of global retrogres- 
sion in life and in thought which she characterized as a ‘‘changed world”: 


“The changed world I’ve been talking so much 
about since Reagan’s bombing of Libya actually 
began at the end of 1983 with the invasion of Gre- 
nada. It meant the Caribbean and Central Ameri- 
ca. It meant “peaceful co-existence” with Khomein- 
i’s iran.,,.fTJhe counter-revolution began from 


within Grenada which paved Ike way far Reag- 
an....” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, “What Is Marxist- 
Humanism? How to Project It At M o men tou s 
Historic Moments?” 1987 


Today we face not only George Bush’s bloodthirsty war against Iraq and the objectivity of US. imperi- 
alisms present drive for single world domination, but the profound disorientation of the Left. Precisely 
because the power of a philosophy of liberation is needed now to help transform this murderous reality 
and anticipate a new human future, we invite you to join with us in studying the Marxist-Humanist Ar- 
chives. To obtain the Archives and the Guides to the collection, see ad page 7. 

Or send for a free brochure describing the full Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, available from: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren St., Room 707, Chicago, IL 00605 


is most relevant here. It is the relationship of subjectivi- 
ty to objectivity when that subjectivity is not mere Ego, 
but the historic-philosophic subjectivity which, in place 
of stopping at first negation or mere reaction, goes on to 
second negation — i.e., absolute negativity which alone 
reveals totality by developing it as a new beginning. 
That new beginning relates all the four new moments in 
Marx to the question of philosophy of revolution as 
ground of organization. 

Let’s catch our breath right here because the “new 
Humanism” for our age that we represent must not be 
“taken for granted.” It is the re-creation of Marx’s new 
Humanism at a time when. But this “when” means 
both a “before” and “after,” that is to say, it is the 
“when” that is our age. It signifies the stage of human 
development which was brought onto the historic stage 
of today by actual revolutions in East Europe, in the 
Middle East, in Africa, in the West; and in multi-colors 
of Black, Yellow and Brown and Red; with a whole new 
generation of Youth and of Women’s Liberationists — as 
well as by a movement from theory that, though not 
from the same origins or as total as ours was neverthe- 
less as philosophic as Frantz Fanon’s Wretched of the 
Earth. Far from being taken for granted, our “new Hu- 
manism” must be so fully internalized as to become a 
second negativity type of “instinct” — that is, reappear 
at all historic turning points spontaneously. 

This being so, we have to take a deeper look at our 
break from Johnsonism and see that far from taking it 
for granted it happened “by no accident whatever.” The 
break was not only because we were the opposite of the 
Johnsonism to which C.L.R. James tried to reduce the 
Johnson-Forest Tendency, but because the Marxist-Hu- 
manism we became is so new that the Great Divide in 
Marxism that Lenin represents in history became a 
point for further theoretic departure. Note that I say 
this not in the sense of a single issue as I did when I 
considered how wrong is Lenin’s concept of the van- 
guard party for our age. This time the point of refer- 
ence is to philosophy itself, which Lenin did finally see 
as “dialectic proper” but nevertheless stopped his Ab- 
stract of Hegel’s Science of Logic half a paragraph 
short of (he end of (he Absolute Idea. It is on that 
point tiliat I first took issue with his Abstract in the 
Philosophic Notebooks. It is true that I explained my 
“daring*’ as being necessitated by the objective situation 
which followed his death, so that whereas he saw Stali- 
nism only in embryo, we had to suffer through a whole 
quarter-century of it. But that had not stopped me from 
refusing to remain only on the “political” scene. Instead 
I went on my own to Philosophy of Mind, and after- 
ward discovered that I had also gone past where Marx 
broke off in his “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” 

Marx, unlike Lenin, had, naturally, not dismissed the 
rest as inconsequential. The totality of the Hegelian 
dialectic “in and for itself’ had not only been fully inw- 
ardized, but Marx had re-created it in the fact that by 
then he had discovered a whole new continent of 
thought and of revolution which has remained the 
ground for Marxists, and will continue to be our ground 
untO we have finally and totally uprooted capitalism. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that our age had to return to 
Hegel in order to work out that which Marx had not 
“translated.” What had not become concrete for the 
other age had become imperative and urgent for ours. 
For our age, however, that phdosophical mediation be- 
came alive as forces of revolution as Reason rather than 
needing any further abstract development as that mid- 
dle which first creates from itself a whole. I’m referring 
not to the general question of absolute negativity, which 
Marx had fully worked out as revolution in permanence, 
but to the specifics of the final three Syllogisms that 
Hegel himself had worked out only the year before his 
death. Even more specifically I’m limiting myself to the 
final paragraph (#577) of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, 
which states “it is the nature of the fact, the Notion, 
which causes the movement and development, yet this 
same movement is equally the action of cognition.” We 
worked this out after we rejected Lenin’s stopping on 
the Absolute Idea before that final paragraph of the 
Science of Logic, which warned the readers that the 
“Absolute” has not finished its journey which must still 
be tested in the Philosophy of Nature and Philosophy 
of Mind. It was when we turned to the latter that we 
broke through on the Absolute Idea not only as both 
not being in the stratosphere and signifying a new unity 
of theory and practice, but also as disregarding the Par- 
ty and instead facing the new society. By seeing the 
new unity as a new relationship — which demanded that 
the new beginning must rest in the movement from 
practice that is itself a form of theory, so that theory 
must first then work out how to reach the heights of 
philosophy and depth of actual revolution — we suc- 
ceeded not only in the breakthrough on the Hegelian 
Absolute, but in reconnecting with Marx’s “revolution in 
pertja&nence.” 

This meeting of the spontaneous outburst of the mas- 
ses and hearing the voices from below as one form of 
theory occurred six weeks before the actual revolt in 
East Germany on June 17, 1953— the first ever from un- 
der totalitarian Communism which found its voice once 
the incubus of Stalinism was removed from its head by 
Stalin’s death. First, let’s review briefly what happened 
in the movement from practice and how the break- 
through on the Absolute Idea helped free us from John- 
sonism. 

(continued on page 9) 
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by Peter Wermuth 

Editor s note: We print below excerpts from a presenta- 
on given at an ongoing series of classes, “Marxist-Hu- 
xanism: The Re-creation of Marx’s Marxism for Age.” We 
wife you to participate in these classes, both by sharing 
mr thoughts on the following document and by attending 
te classes. See notice below. 

Today’s global reality, as seen most of all in the bar- 
>arous war in the Persian Gulf, involves not only a cri- 
lis of bombs and bullets, but most of all a crisis of the 
nind. From the very beginning Bush has used his war 
vith Saddam Hussein to try to choke off the very 



search for new pathways to liberation by militarizing 
;he minds of humanity. As against his mind-forged ma- 
iacles which seek to deny us the very idea of a free- 
lom-filled future, not tomorrow but today is the time 
» participate in the process of working out philosophic 
lew beginnings. 

In one of her last writings entitled “What is Marxist- 
rlumanism?” (March 16, 1987), Raya Dunayevskaya 
spoke to this in posing what she called “the most diffi- 
:ult task” facing each generation of Marxists: to work 
>ut what Marx’s Marxism means for today. 1 It involves, 
she said, achieving the kind of “continuity” with Marx 
;hat “is proven in discontinuity, i.e., in working it out 
or your age.” Let us explore what it takes to actualize 
his dialectic of continuity-discontinuity, by jamming to- 
gether two of Marxist-Humanism’s unique philosophic 
;ategories — “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning,” 
bund in Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution, 
rnd “Post-Marx Marxism as Pejorative,” found in her 
Etosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. 

HEGEL’S REACHING FOR THE FUTURE 

In Chapter 1 of Philosophy and Revolution, Dunay- 
svskaya says Hegel’s “concept of philosophy” was that 
t must meet “the challenge of the times” by “ab- 
sorb[ing] past philosophies and yet be a historic conti- 
luity that [is] totally new.” (p. 18) This concept of phil- 
>sophy is especially seen in Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Hind (1807). 

To Dunayevskaya, “History [is] the innermost core of 
dl of Hegel’s philosophic categories.” (p. 9) Hegel, she 
says, “did not displace reality when he entered the 
•ealm of ‘pure thought.’ ” (p. 4) For Hegel’s Phenome- 
lology presents the journey of consciousness through 
ts many stages of development as proceeding through 
;he dialectic of negativity. Thereby, as Marx said in 
L844, the Phenomenology presents, in abstract form, 
;he actual movement of 2,500 years of human history. 

But "the crucial point” to Dunayevskaya is not 
»nly that each stage in the development of thought 
las a corresponding historic stage, but that thought 
’molds its experiences in such a manner that it will 
lever again be possible to keep these two opposites 
n separate realms.” (p. 9) We most fully encounter 
his active role of Thought "molding” its experiences 
n the Phenomenology’s final chapter, Absolute 
Knowledge, which Marx called the "summation and 
juintessence” of the whole work. 

Hegel here stresses the Recollection of all prior 
stages of development, drawing from it the method per- 
neating the whole work. This method consists not only 
>f the negation of what is, but also of the negation of 
he negation. This double negation, or absolute negativi- 
;y, is no “nullity”: “The positive is contained in the 

1. Dunayevskaya’s March 16, 1987 “What is Marxist-Human- 
sm?” can be found in the Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
Eyskaya. Collection, ipicrofilm #10869-76. 
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negative, which is the path to a new beginning.” (p. 13) 

So infused with absolute negativity is “the simple me- 
diating activity of thinking” in the last chapter of the 
Phenomenology that we become swept up into a cease- 
less movement of becoming. At no point does this 
ceaseless movement of Thought “molding” its experi- 
ences “kill off” reality: History instead remains integral 
to all stages of the Absolute. Nevertheless, we do en- 
counter a difficulty in the last paragraph of the work, 
where Hegel seems to shut the door to all reality as he 
brings in his crucial category of “Science” and writes, 
“Both together, or History (intellectually) comprehend- 
ed, form at once the Recollection and the Golgotha of 
Absolute Spirit.” 

The difficulty is that the “new world” Hegel says 
emerges from this unity of History and Science is 
“nothing tangible.” But this cannot obscure the fact 
that Absolute Knowledge was not, after all, the end. 

For it is right here (p. 18), as Dunayevskaya sums 
up the very end of the Phenomenology, that she hits 
us with the real shocker: "The 'ultimate’ turns out to 
be, not the Absolute, which has just suffered its Gol- 
gotha, but a new beginning, a new point of depar- 
ture.” The attainment of Absolute Knowledge in the 
philosophic comprehension of History becomes the 
jumping off point for a new beginning! 

Thus, once the “simple mediating activity of think- 
ing” becomes infused with the power of absolute nega- 
tivity, the philosophic comprehension of History be- 
comes, not so much a remembrance of things past, as 
much as the kind of Recollection that attains continuity 
with the course of human development by working out 
a totally new beginning from the Absolute. 

Dunayevsakya shows that Hegel’s Phenomenology, 
as well as his Science of Logic and Philosophy of 
Mind, rooted philosophy so deeply in History and tied 
thought so fully to the “creative power” of absolute 
negativity, that each stage of internalizing the past re- 
leased a leap to the future, despite Hegel’s own view 
that the “owl of Minerva spreads its wings only with 
the setting of dusk.” 

LENIN AND THE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION 

This dialectic of continuity-discontinuity can in turn 
reveal what has been missing in even the greatest post- 
Marx Marxist revolutionaries — Engels, Lenin, Luxem- 
burg, Trotsky. Let’s explore this by looking briefly at 
Lenin — the one Marxist revolutionary who did return to 
Marx’s roots in the Hegelian dialectic in his 1914 “Ab- 
stract of Hegel’s Science of Logic,” in which he broke 
with his vulgar materialist past. 

To do so, let’s turn to Dunayevskaya’s discussion of 
Hegel’s Science of Logic in Chapter 1 of Philosophy 
and Revolution, where she singles out second negativi- 
ty as the “absolute creativity, the motive force” for all 
forward movement. After quoting Hegel’s statement, 
“holding fast the positive in the negative” is the “most 
important part” of rational cognition, she writes, “No 
simple ‘remembrance of things past’ this. Recollection 
here must include what Herman Melville called ‘the 
shock of recognition.’ ” (p. 26) 

We get a sense of the “shock of recognition” that 
must hit us when we confront absolute negativity sever- 
al pages later, when Dunayevskaya says the final chap- 
ter of the Logic, the Absolute Idea, is “not just about 
previous forms of cognition” but projects a “new 
stage” — the unity of theory and practice. She then says, 
“It is the shock of this recognition” that made Lenin 
see the first half of the last paragraph of the Logic — 
where Hegel presents the movement from Logic to Na- 
ture — as “stretching a hand to materialism.” (p. 32) 

It thus appears that the "shock of recognition” 
that must hit us in the Absolute is realization that 
the power of absolute negativity is so "awesome” 
that Recollection includes not only a "remembrance 
of things past,” but also a movement towards a new 
realm, a totally new beginning. 

And yet it is precisely on this question of catching 
the dialectical drive to the future enclosed in absolute 
negativity that Lenin also stopped short. This can be 
seen from Dunayevskaya’s critique of Lenin in her Let- 
ter of May 12, 1953, in which she called attention to Le- 
nin’s 16-point definition of dialectic, contained in his 
1914 commentary on Hegel’s Logic. 2 In this 16-point 
definition of dialectic — written as part of his commen- 
tary on the final chapter of the Logic, the Absolute 
Idea — Lenin stressed transformation into opposite, 
transition, and thought reflecting reality. But earlier in 
his commentary on the Logic, she says, Lenin had gone 

2. Dunayevskaya’s May 12 and 20, 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes,” which marked the philosophic birth of Marxist-Hu- 
manism, are available in The Philosophic Moment of Marx- 
ist-Humanism. 
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further, writing “cognition not only reflects the objec- 
tive world, but creates it.” 

Indeed, that Lenin didn’t develop this “creativity of 
cognition” when he got to the Absolute Idea is seen in 
his characterization of the “negation of the negation” in 
his 16-point definition as only “the apparent return to 
the old.” 

This is a long way from seeing the "awesome pow- 
er” of absolute negativity as ceaselessly striving for 
ever-new beginnings! Though Lenin did single out 
the forward movement from Logic to Nature, he did 
not single out the movement from Nature to Mind, 
nor did he project the dialectic of absolute negativity 
in the Logic’s last paragraph as the motive force for 
a new beginning. 

Perhaps this is why in her “What is Marxist-Human- 
ism?” Dunayevskaya says Lenin did not catch “Abso- 
lute Negativity as New Beginning.” It isn’t that Lenin 
didn’t work out a new beginning in Marxism. The 1917 
Russian Revolution surely was a new beginning. But de- 
spite his crucial 1914 encounter with Hegel, he never 
explicitly projected the need for a new beginning in 
Marxism to also be in philosophy. 

MARX’S RE-CREATION OF THE 
HEGELIAN DIALECTIC 

When we return to Marx’s writings from the vantage 
point of “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning,” we 
can discover how Marx, as against post-Marx Marxists, 
did concretize the dialectic of continuity-discontinuity 
that is lodged within the Hegelian dialectic. 

Take but one illustration of this here, which concerns 
what Marx did in his last decade after completing Capi- 
tal. As Dunayevskaya shows in her Letter of May 12, 
1953, Marx based one of the most important chapters of 
Capital — “The General Law of Capitalist Accumula- 
tion” — on Hegel’s Absolute Idea, by posing the concen- 
tration and centralization of capital at one pole and the 
revolt of the workers at the other. But Marx does not 
stop with this Absolute. After the defeat of the Paris 
Commune in 1871, Marx was looking to see if a new 
dialectic of revolution could emerge in Russia and the 
Third World. He thus concluded that the “Historical 
Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation” projected in Cap- 
ital is not a Universal. As Dunayevskaya put it, “so 
open was [Marx] to all new beginnings” that “he didn’t 
stop at any historic stage as the ultimate.” 3 

Now doesn’t that bring to mind the “shocker” we 
confronted at the end of Dunayevskaya’s analysis of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology, when she wrote, “the ultimate 
turns out to be, not the Absolute, which has just suf- 
fered its Golgotha, but a new beginning, a new point of 
departure”? Marx was forever working out new begin- 
nings from the Absolute. As Dunayevskaya later put it, 
“Marx reached, at every historic turning point, for a 
concluding point, not as an end but as a new jumping 
off point, a new beginning, a new vision.” 4 

In a word, Marx appropriated the whole of the 
Hegelian dialectic, not as something "applied” to a 
new set of realities, but as what he re-created for the 
new era of proletarian revolution. As Dunayevskaya 
wrote in "What is Marxist-Humanism?” "It is not 
only a new beginning, it is as new beginning, that 
Marx clung to Hegel after he discovered his own new 
continent of thought — that was the new beginning. 
Why did no one see it?” 

This indicates that attaining continuity with Marx’s 
Marxism is not so simple as just “agreeing” with Marx’s 

(continued on page 9) 

3. This statement is from Dunayevskaya’s Summation to the 
1981 Plenum of News and Letters Committees and will appear 
as part of the new Introduction to the 1991 edition of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution (see ad page 2). 

4. This statement is from a paragraph added to Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution on Marx and the Black world, which will appear 
as part of the new Introduction to its 1991 edition. 
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WHO WILL WIN THE BATTLE 
FOR THE MINDS OF HUMANITY? 


I am shocked and angry at the si- 
lence of the American people— -including 
anti-war activists — after Bush’s cold, 
calculated murder of hundreds of Iraqi 
women and children as they tried to 
take refuge in an air raid shelter from 
the continuous U.S. bombing that has 
been raining down on them for more 
than a month. It reminds me of 1988 
when another barbarous U.S. attack in 
the Persian Gulf-— the shooting down of 
an Iranian airliner killing 290 civilians — 
was met with a similar deadly silence. 
Has Reagan/Bush’s decade of militar- 
ism so dehumanized some people that 
they only think the loss of American 
lives is worth mourning? 

Anti-war activist 
Illinois 


The rising patriotism we see today is 
giving dangerous voice to reactionaries 
in this country. It’s very suppressive to 
any voices that challenge authority. 
Tire rulers are attempting to lock in our 
thoughts; Reason is not given ground to 
breathe. It’s very important that Du- 
nayevskaya’s “What is philosophy? 
What is revolution?” is included in the 
new collectiion of her writings on the 
Middle East. It helps us work out as 
Marxist-Humanists what does it mean 
that the concept of philosophy is our 
ground, and to work out the relation- 
ship of the Idea to reality. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 


Bush’s insistence on continuing the 
war isn’t only to send a message to 
Saddam Hussein or even to the various 
little powers in the Middle East. It’s to 
send a message to the whole world. 

Andy Phillips 
Detroit 


Bush has aimed at creating a lynch 
mob mentality with this war. The 
bombing is totally racist, like Iraqis are 
not human beings. Where is it written 
that one Iraqi life is worth less than 
one American life? I remember during 
WWII, we used to ask each other: How 
could the Germans allow such horrors, 
to go on in their name? Now I see how 
that happened, because I see it in this 
country light now. 

Black American woman 
California 


On Jan. 27, one day after more than 
100,000 protesters flocked to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to protest the war in the Mid- 
dle East, about 1,000 people of all ages 
packed the halls of Friends High School 
here to meet to discuss how to stop this 
brutal war. 

Though time was short (most people 
could only stay four hours) and a num- 
ber of the Left groups were vying 
against each other for their position at 
the head of the movement, regional alli- 
ances were formed with solid plans for 
follow-through. Most exciting, however, 
were ideas expressed by people at the 
literature tables and in the hallways, 
who see that this decrepit system is re- 
sponsible for the war. Many people 
were there looking to broaden their per- 
spective of the movement, uniting their 
anti-war struggle with their fight 
against problems at home. 

Julia Jones 
De Kalb, 111. 


There is no anti-war movement here 
worth mentioning. The problems are se- 
vere for people when the price increases 
effective since Jan. 1 make it a head- 
ache just go buy food, and the problem 
of the war does not seem to concern 
them. The Czechoslovak force in Saudi 
Arabia consists of 150 soldiers in an 
anti-chemical unit. Most of all, the pub- 
lic is poisoned by the pro-America prop- 
aganda pouring out of all the media. 
When there seems to be a clear con- 
trast between “democracy” (the Ameri- 
can way) and “totalitarian dictatorship” 
(Saddam Hussein) — as well as the re- 
membrance here of Munich 1938 — it is 
easy for the war alliance to deceive peo- 
ple. 

Correspondent 

Czechoslovakia 


In India the anti-war movement is 
very strong. I am surprised to read dai- 
ly in the papers that even in small 
places there are demonstrations and 
other activities aggipst war., Most pf the • 


people are supporting Saddam Hussein 
out of fear that if America wins this 
war, the hegemony and imperialism of 
America won’t be challenged by anyone 
in the developing countries. 

Feminist activist 
India 


Here in Israel we have gotten used to 
the situation. Whenever we hear an 
alarm (about once every day) we auto- 
matically shut off the heaters or the air 
conditioners, go to our sealed room, 
close it, and wear our gas masks. I’m so 
used to it now that I find it difficult to 
remember how it felt when the situa- 
tion was different. 

Naomi 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


Over 200 people braved a windchill of 
16 degrees below zero on Saturday, Feb. 
16 to protest the way the Persian Gulf 
war is being covered by the media, 
along with the nearly, total absence of 
coverage of opposition to this war. One 
woman’s sign, “Now we know how all 
those Germans blindly followed Hitler,” 
chillingly reminded everyone that the 
U.S. needs no state-run television when 
the media are such willing accomplices 
to censorship. 

But there is another story which like- 
wise should not go unrecorded. After 
telling us we would be marching to se- 
veral media headquarters, the very first 
stop we made was at the Israeli Embas- 
sy, where the organizers started chant- 
ing “Hey! Hey! Ho! Ho! Zionism has got 
to go!” I was just infuriated and imme- 
diately responded with “Hey! Hey! Ho! 
Ho! Anti-Semitism has got to go.” Se- 
veral people instantly joined me, saying 
this is not what they represent and that 
they felt very used by the organizers of 
this march. 

FSirious 

Chicago 



During the televised McCarthy hear- 
ings way back in the 1950s, the cameras 
caught the real character of a sinister 
McCarthy plotting with his slimy aide, 
Roy Cotin, in a devastating, way. Don’t 
you think the photographer who took 
this shot of Cheney caught his charac- 
ter perfectly, too? 

Old radical 
Pennsylvania 


The media is presenting the “col- 
lapse” of the Iraqi Army as something 
negative about Iraq and its people, and 
even some Palestinians feel the same 
way, though for different reasons. In- 
stead, I think it shows the humanism of 
these thousands of rank-and-file soli- 
ders, who chose to live rather than die 
in Bush and Saddam’s wars. History 
shows us many examples where the col- 
lapse of an army led to upheaval and 
revolution at home: France 1871, Russia 
1905 and 1917, Germany 1918. Bush’s 
drive deep into Iraq is not only to top- 
ple Hussein. It is also to have a strong 
force on hand to make sure that, if the 
Iraq masses rise up against Saddam’s 
fascist regime, the U.S. will be there to 
prevent a genuine social revolution. 

Observer 

Chicago 


Marx’s writing in 1844 that the extent 
to which man is alienated from himself 
is expressed in his relations to woman 
comes to mind when reading Dunayev- 
skaya’s writing on “Marxist-Humanism: 
Its summation as New Beginning.” (see 
N&L Jan.-Feb., 1991) Raya writes that 
Marx never strayed organizationally 
from his philosophy of “revolution in 
permanence” and, in particular, in his 
organizational relation to women. Un- 
like many so-called Marxists of today 
who try to convince us that the struggle 
for women’s liberation is and should be 
separate from the anti-war struggle, 
Marx recognized that, ‘‘‘the feminist. fer- 


Readers’ Vi 



ment’ was inherent in revolutions 
throughout history.” 

If we want to see how far Post-Marx 
Marxism has strayed from its origins in 
. Marx’s philosophy and its essence, free- 
dom, one could look at the still present 
sexism in the Left. The pulls to sepa- 
rate dialectics from revolution are 
strong, and the question • remains: how 
to begin anew in our present struggles 
within newly formed anti-war coalitions. 

Student of Marxism 
Connecticut 


Eight years of Reagan was bad 
enough, but never did I imagine we’d 
live through such total militarism. It’s 
appalling to see how easy it has been 
for Bush to sweep aside every barrier to 
attaining his goals. It makes me wonder 
whether any opposition has a chance in 
this era if it isn’t rooted in a total phil- 
osophy of freedom. 

Experienced revolutionary 
Chicago 


My brother is in the service in Saudi 
Arabia. I think the military has caused 
him to lose his mind. The last time I 
talked to him, he was talking only mili- 
tary language, not like a human being. 
He enlisted in the service because we 
were very poor, and he was trying to 
make something of his life. He didn’t 
want to end up on the streets. Other 
than through the military, he had no 
chances for college or anything. This is 
what poor Blacks face now: either a life 
on the streets or in the military. If you 
go in the military, you will have to kill 
and maybe die, and if you survive, you 
may have lost your mind. 

Young Black woman 
California 


HAITI’S 

HOPE 

FOR 

CHANGE 



I am glad to see in the pages of N&L 
an article describing the struggles and 
political events occurring in the Repub- 
lic of Haiti. Haiti was the first Black re- 
plublic to obtain independence from its 
European rulers, and the Haitian people 
have been struggling for years to Obtain 
their genuine freedom. As a Dominican 
national, I have seen the suffering, dis- 
crimination and exploitation that the 
Haitian workers experience in my coun- 
try as well as here in the U.S., especial- 
ly in Miami, where they suffer greiat ra- 
cial and job discrimination and persecu- 
tion by tile INS. Perhaps as in the past, 
the Haitian peoples’ struggle for free- 
dom will inspire other nationals in all of 
Latin America as they continue the 
struggle against the U.S. that does not 
want any country in the world to have 
self-determination, the struggle to inter- 
fere with the American “new world or- 
der” of single world mastery. 

Dominican-American 
' California 


In your January-February issue Ab- 
dul Alkalimat, a convenor of the Mal- 
colm X conference, writes that “We be- 
lieve that the dialectical battle of ideas 
should not emerge full blown, and cer- 
tainly not as antagonisms, in a confer- 
ence of militant Black people because 
that would make the Black liberation 
movement weaker.” Who, I wonder, is 
this “we”? It certainly couldn’t be the 
Black women who spoke so eloquently 
in your December issue. One conference 
participant said, “‘I hope this is the 
last conference I have , to come to and 
hear my brothers get up and talk about 
how Malcolm gave them their man- 
hood.’ Where are women, she asked, in 
that view?” 

You reported that Maxine Alexander 
“asked why Malcolm’s criticisms of sex- 
ual exploitation in the Nation of Islam 
had been swept aside. ‘If our movement 
cannot stand the truth,’ she said, ‘then 
our truth will have no movement.”’ 
Black women wouldn’t shut up in the 
1960s and not in the 1990s either. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 
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. I was shocked to hear that one of my 
favorite, neighbors, an 18-year-old Black 
youth who was offered several college 
scholarships, was joining the Air Force. 
When we talked, I found out he was 
avoiding the draft and had real ques- 
tions about the war. “They tell us it’s 
about naked aggression. What about 
when they bombed Iran for eight 
years?” “Besides, we don’t even know if 
they are telling us the truth,” his 14- 
year-old friend added. The Air Force re- 
cruiter has a real “Big Brother” rela- 
tionship with both boys. He takes them 
bowling and takes more interest in 
them than their non-functioning fathers. 
It is a cruel joke to support these 1 boys 
to be “all that they can be” — until that 
comes to mean cannon fodder. Too bad 
society doesn’t ensure that college re- 
cruiters, civilian males, or even fathers 
can play the same role. 

Susan Van Gelder 

Detroit 


I always find the comments in the 
Readers’ Views section very thoughtful 
and challenging, but a few from your 
last issue really stick out for me. First, I 
appreciate Peter Wermuth’s about the 
fascist/counter- revolutionary /terrorist 
origins of Hussein and his Ba’th Party. 
It is this history and ; in fact much of 
the history of the region that the news 
media is hiding. One way to prevent the 
kind of “self-limiting revolution” that 
.Ted from Chicago spoke of in his Read- 
ers’ Views is to expose every lie and hy- 
pocrisy provided by the powers-that-be 
and their “experts.” Second, the com- 
ments of Julia Jones are very impor- 
tant, because the concept and practice 
of organization has always been the 
swamp in the path for revolutionaries. 
It will be so again if we don’t grapple 
with that issue in the anti-war move- 
ment. Finally, I would like to thank 
John Marcotte of New York for his let- 
ter about workers’ compensation, which 
is something I’m having to deal with 
right now for the first time. He’s abso- 
lutely correct that workers’ compensa- 
tion legislation was enacted to prevent 
bosses from legal liability, not to help 
the workers. 

Dan B. 

Florida 


HELP US CONTINUE NEWS & LETTERS! 


Enclosed with my check for a sub- 
scription renewal is $10 in response to 
your appeal. I hope it gets some more 
issues of N&L out to those in Africa 
who have been asking for them! 

Mitch 

California 


I can’t really afford this, but I feel I 
can’t afford not to dig deep when abso- 
lutely no one but N&L is talking about 
human freedom. So enclosed is $200 to 
your Appeal. 

Office worker 


The Bush/Major/Mulroney, etc. mass 
disinformation plan with the Orwellian 
complicity of most of the media has not 
achieved its objective of sanitizing mass 
murder and destruction or of silencing 
protest! Enclosed is a contribution to 
the essential work of N&L 

Subscriber 

Canada 


Tllinbis 


Editor s note: We wish to thank those 
readers who have responded to our Ap- 
peal for funds. Please send whatever you 
can to News & Letters. . j . 
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THE CONCRETENESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


After many years of serving as an ac- 
tivist with organizations affiliated with 
the United Democratic Front and the 
African National Congress, I am one of 
the so-called “young lions” extremely 
disillusioned with the politics and 
“struggle” of the ANC. I was very for- 
tunate to come across a comrade who 
introduced me to your material and I 
am interested in corresponding. It 
would be my great pleasure to receive 
News & Letters as an urgent necessity. 
We realize that our zeal, interest and 
enthusiasm is doomed, to fail if we are 
not theoretically sound. 

New subscriber 
South Africa 

* * * 

In the first of our series of classes on 
“Marxist-Humanism: The Re-creation of 
. Marx’s Marxism for Our Age,” Peter 
Wermuth developed a statement from 
page 18 of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Phil- 
osophy and Revolution: “Hegel’s con- 
cept of philosophy as ‘the thought of its 
time’ involved . .a meeting of the chal- 
lenge of the times in a way which 
would absorb past philosophies and yet 
be a historic continuity that was totally 
new...” He then asked: Can we absorb 
the high points in activity and thought 
in such a way as to release a new be- 
ginning? 

Thinking of Marx in that historic 
context, as a “high point,” made me see 
why the category, “post-Marx Marxism 
as perjorative,” is so important. It is 
not only a critique aimed at other Left- 
ists, but something for iis to do, that is, 
to peel away the layers of misinterpre- 
tation and misrepresentation that pass 
for Marxism in order to discover Marx 
in and for himself. 

B. Ann Las telle 
Chicago, 111. 

* * * 

I feel privileged to be reading Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revo- 
lution. It’s a dangerous book! When I 
read it, I get such a full sense of the 
movement of the Idea of Freedom, that 
I begin to feel free. 

New Student of Marxist-Humanism 
Los Angeles 

. * * * 

In preparing for our first class, I was 


interested in following out Dunayevska- 
ya’s concept of a “single dialectic in 
thought and in action,” and in what 
happens when your view of dialectics 
gets short-circuited. In her notes of 
March 8, 1987, she critiques C.L.R. 
James for transforming the theory of 
state-capitalism into a universal. Then 
on March 16, 1987, when she says Lenin 
emphasized the dialectic as a “theory of 
knowledge,” and dialectics ends up 
being “burdened by materialism.” 

She seems to be saying post -Marx 
Marxists have not only turned theory 
into a universal, but reduced Marx’s 
universal — his philosophy of revolu- 
tion — to mere theory. Mara did not 
view dialectics as a theory of knowl- 
edge. In rejecting that view, he created 
not a new theory but a new philoso- 
phy. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

Browsing through a used bookstore in 
Lexington, I ran across a copy of “The 
Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 
and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism” 
and am interested in the work pub- 
lished both by N&L and Raya Dunay- 
evskaya. Any information you can give 
me as to past and current theoretical 
work and labor history will be appreci- 
ated. 

New Reader 
Lexington, Ky. 


WOMEN S LIBERATION 

I appreciated the articles on the 
Montreal massacre. That killing of 
women reflects the madness of this so- 
ciety. When the Women’s Liberation 
Movement arose, it raised the whole 
question of creating new human rela- 
tionships. I want to add that many men 
are also driving for that, and we need 
more discussion of how men can be- 
come part of this process as well. 

Black man 
California 


The way Terry Moon’s column, “The 
Montreal Massacre one year later,” (see 



N&L, December 1990) went from the 
massacre to the situation in the Persian 
Gulf and hack to the massacre again 
made me realize how violence against 
women and the situation of women in 
general is so ignored by the mainstream 
press and the government. Suddenly we 
are sending billions of dollars to save 
Kuwait, yet the massacre of these 14 
women didn’t make the front page of 
most papers. 

Women’s liberationist 
New York City 


PRISONERS 

SPEAK 

OUT 


Yes, I am one of those people here in 
Amerika who desires drastic change and 
overthrow of the current system. How- 
ever, I am not sure what should be es- 
tablished to supplant the current sys- 
tem. Nonetheless, I do know that “capi- 
talism” is not the solution for oppressed 
people. I guess you could say that I am 
in search of a philosophy. 

Prisoner 
Pontiac, 111. 

* * * 

We are concerned about the way we 
live behind these walls and the overall 
struggles of the poor people of America. 
However, because . of the system-made 
ignorance of both prisoners behind 
these walls, white and Black, we seem 
to have a very hard time teaching them 
who the real enemy is and stopping 
them from fighting each other. The 
prisoners here not only don’t trust each 
other but really do act as if they don’t 
like each other. The reason for this is 
because they are really being used with- 
out knowing how or who is really doing 
it. I’m asking for support from any 
group or organization outside of these 
walls who can help us in our struggle. 

Mary Cummins 
PO Box 2604 
Country Club Hills, 111. 
* * * 

N&L gives me Left news that I could 
never obtain anywhere else, and on a 


worldwide basis. It also gives me an 
unorthodox interpretation of 'Marxism 
that may be fruitful for the future. 

Prisoner 

Pennsylvania 


REMEMBERING KARL 

I have been devastated over Karl 
Armstrong’s illness and death. He was 
one of the first Americans I met in this 
country after I escaped persecution as a 
union organizer in El Salvador two 
years ago. I was drawn to him at an 
event where he was selling literature. I 
wondered what a Black man had to say 
about Marxism. I was struck by his pos- 
itive attitude, his sincerity, his basic hu- 
manity. There is so much truth in the 
words of Raya Dunayevskaya that they 
helped me see the vanguardist, non- 
democratic attitudes and practice of the 
Communist Party. It seems that Raya’s 
Marxism is true Marxism. Karl was a 
true comrade. 

Salvadoran friend 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I'd like to share with N&L readers a 
poem by Michael Parks that our com- 
rade Karl greatly appreciated: 

I sit on Sunday 

not meditating on people 

clapping, shouting 

the meek shall inherit 

the earth 

but meditating 

freedom 

I will not die a natural 
death 

bvit fighting. 

Maurice 
Los Angeles 


A CORRECTION 

In the January-February 1991 is- 
sue of News & Letters we reported 
that the anti-war demonstration in 
Chicago on Jan. 14 was planned by 
the Emergency Coalition for Peace in 
the Middle East. It was actually or- 
ganized by the Pledge of Resistance. 
We regret the error. 
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Black America: The war abroad and the war at home 


(continued from page 1) 

his party. Since the “Desert Shield” operation the word 
“quota” has even become the justification for the dis- 
proportionate number of minorities in the armed forces. 
General Colin Powell, Bush’s chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is “proud of the fact than African-Amer- 
icans have seen fit to volunteer to join the armed forces 
even if it is at a higher percentage” than their represen- 
tation in the population. Powell said the only way to 
prevent this in a volunteer force meant placing a limit, 
“...I won’t say quota, on the number of Blacks allowed 
to enlist.” 

A close look at this supposed “non-quota” military 
force shows that the disproportionate number of Blacks 
in its ranks is directly related to the rate of poverty in 
the Blapk community. Indeed, the “colorization of to- 
day’s armed forces,” which the Urban League’s report 
documents, is the very measure of the racism of Ameri- 
"can society. The military has become a major hatch 
through which Black men and women try to escape the 
harsh realities of unemployment and the lack of educa- 
tional opportunities. Today, 28.9% of the men and wom- 
en in the armed forces are Black. In the army the fig- 
ure is a whopping 32%. Most revealing of all, Black 
women are the fastest growing segment of enlisted 
women, representing no less than 48.7% of all the wom- 
en in the U.S. armed forces. This percentage of Black 
women in the armed forces reflects how greatly poverty 
has been feminized in the Black community. 

The fact that Black youth have no other economic 
alternative is the immediate reason for much of 
Black opposition to Bush’s war. No wonder Martin 
Luther King III hit such a chord with Black America 
when he declared at the birthday celebration for his 
father in Chicago: "Every Black soldier ought to say, 
'I am not going to fight. This is not my war.’ ” 

And no wonder there is such opposition to the inces- 
sant drive of military recruiters in the public schools. 
Jamillah Muhammad, Chicago director of the Youth 
and Militarism Program of Clergy and Laity Concerned 
(a group formed by Martin Luther King, Jr. during the 
Yietnam War), spoke for many when she recently de- 
clared, “Once and for all, Black women are saying we’re 
not sending our sons anymore.” She was especially crit- 
ical of the lies the recruiters spin, giving youth- — who 
are hungry for a good education to prepare them for 
more than dead-end jobs — a rosy picture of learning 
high-tech computer skills in the army. “The only in- 
volvement they may have with computers is unloading 
them off a truck,” she said. 

IS THE LONG HISTORY OF BLACK 
ANTI-IMPERIALISM IN JEOPARDY? 

Historically, American Black liberation movements 
have always contained a strong element of anti-imperi- 
' alism as a dimension of Black consciousness rooted in 
the experience and knowledge that the U.S. foreign poli- 
cy is inseparable from its racist domestic practice. That 
anti-imperialism was a manifestation of the very “van- 
guard nature of the Black dimension.” From the U.S.’s 
earliest plunge into imperialism in 1898 with the Span- 
ish-American War, Black Americans were the first force 
in the world, outside of Latin America itself, to organize 
an Anti-Imperialist League which “castigated the war as 
unjust, and linked it to their own struggle with the de- 
mand that America should put itself in order at home 
.before expanding overseas.” (See “Imperialism and Rac- 
ism” in American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses 
as Vanguard.) 

The Black dimension continues to expose the hol- 
lowness of American civilization, but it is not with- 
out its discontinuity. Bush’s demagogic use of Black 
History Month to praise Black military heroes, living 
and dead— climaxed with his ostentatious hugging of 
his Black militarist clone, Colin Powell— was surely 
designed to divert the liberal critics of his civil rights 
Jbill veto and the poverty conscription of Blacks. But 
the greatest threat of such demagogery was its bla- 
tant appeal to the forces within Black America. 
Where the officer corps in the Vietnam War was 
overwhelmingly white, the Gulf forces include the 
largest Black officer corps in U.S. military history. It, 
too, reflects aspects of the contradictions within the 
Black community. 

At the same time, the Black working class, youth and 
women’s opposition has become sharper. As one 13- 
year-old Black youth, quoted by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, put it: “Why are they letting the Black folks fight 
and the whites fly the airplanes?” When his friend in- 
sisted he would go “defend my country,” this youth 
shot back: “Man, what’s this country done for you late- 
ly?” 

A BUDGET FOR POVERTY AND DEATH 

Clearly, Black Americans have no illusion that Bush’s 
militarization is any answer to the permanent nature of 
Black poverty. Bush spent $2.1 billion of his $298.9 bil- 
lion military budget on recruiting in fiscal year 1990 and 
only $709 million on the federal summer youth employ- 
ment program along with only $700 million on youth 
job training programs. 

In the budget compromise worked out by Congress 
and the Bush administration on Oct. 1, 1990 it was 
decided that now there should be no limits placed on 
the cost of the Persian Gulf war. According to con- 
servative estimates, the war cost a billion dollars a 
day, excluding the cost of replacing the high-tech 
weapons and munitions expended in the fighting. 

Bush’s proposed 1992 budget is, in concept and con- 
tent, a Cold War budget, which makes only phantom 
cuts in military spending, while cutting what has been 
left of government social programs, after eight years oi 


Reagan, to the marrow of the bone. Although Bush pro- 
poses cuts in the Pentagon budget, it would increase the 
budget for “scientific research” by $8 billion to a total 
of $76 billion, with $43 billion of it going for “defense.” 
Bush is also asking for a $1.68 billion increase to $4.58 
billion for the “re-focussing” of the Star Wars program. 
Clearly, the President’s budget reflects the U.S.’s mili- 
tary drive toward single world domination. And, at the 
same time, the budget contains a warning to Gorbachev 
that the Cold War has only entered a new stage. 
CHALLENGE TO THOUGHT AND REALITY 

Bush objectively expresses the deepening crisis within 
U.S. and world capitalism. It is this ongoing crisis of 
capitalism on the domestic front that has produced the 
economy of poverty in the American Black community 
as well as the widespread opposition to that poverty. 

When in the 1960s, President Johnson felt confident 
that he had won the “hearts and minds” of Black 
America with civil rights acts and the “war on pover- 
ty” — which was hardly even a skirmish with poverty — 
the thought and activity of the Black masses gave a 
new revolutionary dimension to the anti-war movement. 


(continued from page 1) 

cissitudes of its aftermath, as well as various Left alter- 
natives in Europe, suffers from three insufficiencies. 

First, he is not at all concerned with the organization- 
al objectives which compelled the Stalinist “confessions” 
of Joe Slovo. For instance, he ignores Slovo’s antedating 
the supposed “reform” of the SACP, which Slovo was 
at pains to distinguish from Gorbachevism. “In our 
case,” Slovo emphasizes, “the shift which has taken 
place in our conception of ‘vanguard’ is by no means a 
post-Gorbachev phenomenon. The wording on this ques- 
tion in our new programme is taken almost verbatim 
from our Central Committee’s 1970 report on organiza- 
tion.” (p. 25) It is the rewriting of the Stalinist history 
of the SACP for the new counter-revolutionary role it is 
to play in the national liberation movement, not some 
obscurantist analysis of the collapse of Soviet power in 
East Europe, which is the actual purpose behind what 
Jordan calls “Slovo’s otherwise very useful pamphlet.” 

Secondly, the conceptual framework of Jordan’s ac- 
count of how socialism failed contains serious problems. 
A case in point is what Hegel called the “barbarous 
procedure” of accepting a category at face value, which 
is what Jordan does with “primitive socialist accumula- 
tion” (sic!). Because space won’t permit a full treatment 
of the problem of the conceptual framework for analyz- 
ing the transformation of the Russian Revolution into 
its opposite, a state-capitalist society, Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxism and Freedom should be consulted for 
a comprehensive analysis of the question. 

The third limitation of Jordan’s critique is the most 
problematic. Jordan never bothers to address the ques- 
tion of revolution, let alone socialism, in the context of 
the national liberation struggle in South Africa. Histori- 
cally, the ANC has never succeeded in sinking deep 
roots in the Black revolutionary proletariat, whose aspi- 
rations and national consciousness have been shaped by 
its resistance to capitalism and apartheid racism. 

When the first Black industrial trade union move- 
ment arose in South Africa — the ICU (Industrial and 
Commercial Workers Union) — its very mass proletarian 


So profoundly did Martin Luther King, Jr. see this 
country’s imperialist war as a crisis of the American 
mind that he sought to put its challenge to the move- 
ment in philosophic terms. Thus, when much of the 
Black civil rights leadership had distanced itself from 
the anti-Vietnam War movement, King warned, in his 
famous antii-war speech at New York’s Riverside 
Church on April 4, 1967: 

"...if we are to get on the right side of the world 
revolution, we as a nation must undergo a radical 
revolution of values. We must rapidly begin the 
shift from a ’thing-oriented’ society to a 'person- 
oriented! society. When machines and computers, 
profit motives and property rights are considered 
more important than people, the giant triplets of 
racism, materialism, militarism are incapable of 
being conquered.” 

The challenge today comes from the notion and reali- 
ty that all wars represent the battle for the minds of 
humanity, which means that the “world revolution” 
must take place in thought if it is to take place in reali- 
ty. Will the new anti-war stirrings in the Black commu- 
nity become such a beginning? 


character iwas enough to challenge the petty bourgeois 
parliamentarianism of the early AN C. In the recent pe- 
riod, the mass trade union movement reached its high- 
point in 1986-87, when the apartheid regime effectively 
suppressed the political space in which the political or- 
ganizations operated with bannings, detentions and a 
media “white out.” This ushered in the ascendancy of 
the trade union movement into the leadership of the 
liberation' movement. The militant proletarian politics 
that have emerged over the last decade, in and outside 
established trade unions, have been one of the powerful 
forces responsible for the revolutionary democratic 
structures that have sprung up among the masses. 

While Prof. Archie Mafeje’s critique, in the August 
1990 issue of Sapem, is less disposed to see any useful- 
ness in Slovo’s “confession,” it is more problematic. Ma- 
feje’s perception of the “big lie” in Slovo’s “discussion 
pamphlet" ends up substituting the subjective motiva- 
tions of “big men” like Slovo for . the pull of objective 
developments which compelled the “big lie.” i f ; 

It is at once objective and discernible in Slovo’s “con- 
fession” that, as Raya Dunayevskaya presciently ob- 
served, in 1982, of the new Stalinist stage reached with 
the ascendancy of former KGB chief Yuri Andropov, 
“The ‘newness’ of the present stage of state-capitalism, 
its full degeneracy, lies, not in its foreign relations, but 
strictly in the internal conflict.” 

It is this new objective stage of Stalinist degeneracy, 
in which the powers of the party, the army, the internal 
security 'apparatus and ideological posts are combined 
into a single structure or office, not Slovo’s subjective 
motives, that impel his “big lie.” Pallo Jordan was him- 
self a victim of this new stage of Stalinism within the 
ANC when he was detained in 1983 for criticizing the 
excesses of the Congress’ security organ Mbokodo. 

Unfortunately, the really crippling problematic is that 
so bereft of dialectics is the “debate over socialism” in 
South Africa that at the present moment of political 
dissolution, it reveals the crossroads the movement has 
reached, and at which it now marks time. 


Who We Are and What me Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, hecarne editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom... from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Kosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism international- 
ly, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted jjn- her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
originaJ[fOrm as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation) of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humaiasni.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
manssni of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments pn microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Rj«ya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humaittsm: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit. 
Michigan. 

Dunajyevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist- Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
present^ the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 

freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya's origi- 
nal 19S>3 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989). and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Hava Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing (his capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom Struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim. ..to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy )>f the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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Review: Dunayevskaya on the Middle East 


by Eugene Walker 

From the Marxist-Humanist Archives: Selections 
from Raya Dunayevskaya ’s Writings on the Middle 
East, News and Letters Committees, 1991, $2.50. 

When you examine the Middle East today in the 
midst of war, each country — from Iraq to Iran, from 
Egypt to Israel, from Lebanon to Syria, plus all the 
sheikdoms and kingdoms — is caught in deep reaction 
and retrogression. This is not to say that the war alone 
brought about this regressive movement. The ground 
was laid throughout the decades of our post-World War 
II world. Yet in this same period, the peoples of the 
Middle East have striven for freedom — fought and died 
for it. No other region has been trapped more deeply in 
the grave contradictions that occur once the activity of 
fighting for freedom becomes separated from the Idea of 
freedom as vision of the future. 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
writings on the Middle 
East can help us grasp 
these grave contradic- 
tions in the life and 
thought of the freedom 
movements in that re- 
gion. 

In these writings by 
Dunayevskaya — which 
range from the Arab-Is- 
raeli collision in the 
1960s to the Iranian 
Re volution /Counter- 
Revolution of 1979 and 
from Lebanon’s Civil 
War of the mid-1970s to 
the Middle East in the 
Changed World of the 1980s— one sees that the Mid- 
dle East of the post-World War II period has had a 
rich history of human struggles for freedom. And yet 
this same Middle East has had in embryo, and full- 
blown, all the contradictions that have plagued the 
freedom movements of our age. It is this develop- 
ment of movements for freedom and ideas of free- 
dom — including contradictions — that is the subject of 
Dunayevskaya’s writings. 

In a 1969 writing, “U.S. and Russia Enter Middle 
East Cockpit,” Dunayevskaya discussed Iraq — not Hus- 
sein’s Iraq, but the Iraqi revolution of 1958, which not 
only challenged imperialism, but refused to follow either 
Nasserism in Egypt or the bastard socialism of the 
Ba’th Party in Syria. Dunayevskaya was determined to 
write about a Middle East where “a dimension other 
than oil, a new human dimension — freedom — enters...” 
But she did so critically, tracing the dialectic of ideas 
unseparated from events to show the incompleteness of 
that Iraqi revolution. 

| Dunayevskaya examined the pull of anti-Semitism on 

1 all the Arab revolutions. Her overline to this 1969 writ- 
ing, “Anti-Semitism, Anti-revolution, Anti-philosophy,” 
showed that it was precisely when revolution got sepa- 
rated from a philosophy of revolution that anti-Semi- 
tism came to the fore — when leaders wished not to 
deepen a revolution but to halt it. 

CONTRADICTIONS IN REVOLUTIONS 

The contradictions within the revolution can be clear- 
ly seen in a country like Egypt, which today has sent 
30,000 troops to join in Bush’s war. Dunayevskaya 
traced Nasser’s attitude to Israel at the time of the ar- 
mistice agreement after the first Arab-Israeli war, where 
Nasser was more interested in how Israel won its fight 
against British imperialism than in being anti-Israel. 

Then, quoting from Nasser’s book, Philosophy of Rev- 
olution, she showed the limitation of Nasser’s concept 
of revolution — particularly his concept of the masses as 
“divided and disordered.” Nasser’s revolution, she not- 
ed, could only be a political revolution, not a social rev- 
olution: “It was only when this political revolution 
didn’t solve problems that only a social revolution can 
overcome...that Nasser decided finally to lead the fight 
for ‘extinction of Israel.’ ” 

Thus it was when one became against revolution in 
one’s own country that one turned to anti-Semitism. 
The incompleteness of a social revolution, rooted in 
the refusal to work out a philosophy of revolution, 
led one down the path of anti-Semitism. 

When Dunayevskaya discussed Israel, what was im- 
portant was to grasp the specific historic moment: what 
was Zionism before Nazism and what did it mean after 
the Holocaust; what was Israel’s fight against British 
imperialism at a time when there were few other anti- 
imperialist fights in the region; what was Israel at the 
time of the 1967 war vs. what was Israel after it became 
an occupier of the West Bank and Gaza; what was Isra- 


el at the time of the invasion of Lebanon. 

This historic concreteness was not only against supra- 
historical conceptions of those who saw Israel, from day 
one, as the creation of Western imperialism, or a Mena- 
chem Begin who wished to trace Israel’s origin to bibli- 
cal times; it was to work out a revolutionary dialectic 
for the present and future independent of superpowers 
and regional powers. The depth of Israel’s retrogression 
by the 1980s was summed up in Dunayevskaya’s title to 
a 1982 Political-Philosophic Letter, “Begin’s Israel 
Moves Further and Further Backward to His Reaction- 
ary, Terrorist Beginnings.” This letter is not in the col- 
lection but is listed in the pamphlet’s bibliography of 
over 50 of Dunayevskaya’s writings on the Middle East. 
They are available in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion. (See ad, page 4.) 

The retrogression was not Israel’s alone. In her 
1976 writing, "Lebanon: The Test not only of the 
PLO but the Whole Left,” one sees that the murder 
of Palestinians began long before the massacre at 
Sabra and Shatila refugee camps in 1982. At Tel Zaa- 
tar refugee camp in 1975 the murder was perpetrat- 
ed by the fascists of the Christian Right. Dunayev- 



skaya’s concentration here was also on Syria’s 
counter-revolutionary actions and on Yassir Arafat’s 
ambivalent role in Lebanon’s Civil War. 

In this 1976 essay Dunayevskaya wrote: “When histo- 
ry and theory get into each other’s way, and philosophy 
and revolution get separated, there is no exit from 
counter-revolutionary consequences.” The 15 years of 
Lebanon’s dismemberment that followed were not a 
question of Dunayevskaya having a crystal ball. Rather, 
it is a question of dialectics. Dunayevskaya’s dialectical 
methodology grasped the counter-revolutionary conse- 
quences of the separation of a struggle for freedom from 
the working out of a philosophy of revolution. 

There was nothing that Dunayevskaya wrote more 
about in the late 1970s and early 1980s than the Iranian 
Revolution. She saw that revolution as showing more 
forcefully than at any time in the post-World War II 
period that revolution, not oil, could be— and must be — 
the determinant in the Middle East. 

From the start of the revolution its contradictions 
were clear to her. Her Political-Philosophic Letter, 
"Unfoldment of, and Contradictions in. Revolution,” 
not only singled out forces of revolution that she saw 
opening chapter two of that revolution — women re- 


sisting Khomeini’s demand to wear the chador, 
workers’ creation of councils, the Kurds’ demand for 
self-determination — but caught Khomeini’s counter- 
revolutionary use of the idea of anti-imperialism. 

To Dunayevskaya what was missing was theoret- 
ic /philosophic preparation for revolution. How could 
anti-imperialism be so quickly taken up by the mullahs 
and transformed into counter-revolution? It could only 
be done because the genuine revolutionaries were so id- 
eologically, theoretically, philosophically unar med and 
thus easily disarmed. Philosophy, to them, wasn’t the 
concrete need of the moment, and thus religious funda- 
mentalism became the ideological weapon which defeat- 
ed the genuine revolutionaries. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY DIALECTIC 

One of the most powerful writings in this pamphlet is 
“What is Philosophy? What is Revolution?” written in 
the midst of the Iranian Revolution. It seems it is not 
about the Iranian Revolution as it discusses the revolu- 
tionary dialectic in Hegel, Marx and Lenin at moments 
of revolution/counter-revolution. But in Dunayevskaya’s 
hands that revolutionary dialectic transcended the his- 
toric moment in which it was practiced to become the 
pathway for transforming reality in our era. 

This collection begins with Dunayevskaya’s writing on 
the “Changed World.” Her discussion takes up Ronald 
Reagan’s imperial foray into the Gulf of Sidra as well as 
Star Wars and maneuvers vis-a-vis Russia. Do not to- 
day’s conflagration in the Persian Gulf and Gorbachev’s 
military actions in Lithuania and throughout the repub- 
lics make concrete precisely the kind of Changed World 
that Reagan, Bush and Gorbachev have had in mind 
since the mid-1980s? 

How can the masses worldwide — and nowhere more 
so than in the Middle East — arm themselves against the 
retrogressive, unfree Changed World that our present- 
day rulers are in the midst of imposing on us? Dunay- 
evskaya’s writings speak powerfully to this question. 
Her topic is not so much each specific country, but rev- 
olution/counter-revolution, philosophy and revolution, 
the single dialectic of the Idea of freedom and the his- 
toric struggles for freedom, concretized in particular 
countries of the Middle East at specific historic mo- 
ments. Dunayevskaya’s body of ideas is the much need- 
ed theoretic-philosophic ground to challenge “the new 
world order” George Bush wishes to impose on us. 
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(continued from page 5) 

conclusions, let alone “updating” them. Achieving conti- 
nuity with Marx’s Marxism instead entails working out 
the Absolute of our era as new beginning. There sim- 
ply is no way to achieve continuity with Marx other 
than by working out a historic continuity that proves it- 
self in discontinuity, i.e., in face of the new that will 
emerge in our era, precisely because this is the dialecti- 
cal method Marx forever practiced himself. 

* * * 

To sum up; working out a philosophic new beginning 
has to begin by absorbing the highpoints of past free- 
dom struggles and thoughts. For History, we have seen, 
is integral to each of Hegel’s Absolutes. And History 
consists not only of humanity’s deeds but also of its 
thoughts, such as the philosophies of Hegel, Marx and 
Marxist-Humanism. The Idea too, has a “History,” 
which each one of us has the responsibility of absorb- 
ing. 

As Hegel once put it, “Within the short span of man 
and woman’s own life an individual must learn the 
whole long journey of humanity. This is possible only 
because the universal mind is operative in every indi- 
vidual mind and is the very substance of it.” Hegel is 
telling us that each of us can personify this power of 
Recollection — it is not something dependent simply 
upon erudition. It was personified by great revolutionar- 
ies like Sojourner Truth, of whom it was once said, 
“Her memory is a vast storehouse of knowledge, the 
shelves of which contain a history of the revolutions, 
progressions and culmination of the great ideas which 
have been a part of her life purpose.” 

Having Recollection become part of our life pur- 
pose is no simple matter of reducing philosophy to a 
mere mirror of History. For when Recollection 
catches the highest expression of philosophy — its 
own philosophic self-comprehension — that is when 
truly new beginnings can be worked out. 

In Philosophy and Revolution, Dunayevskaya takes 
Hegel’s philosophic comprehension of his Absolute 
Idea — the Absolute Method — as bar vantage point from 
which to view each of Hegel’s Absolutes. When 
Thought roots itself in this universal form assumed by 
the Idea — the “self-moving, self-active, self- transcending 
method of absolute negativity” — Thought truly assumes 
an “awesome power.” For when that happens, cognition 
not only reflects what is, but creates something new. 


Thereby the “creativity of cognition” liberates the pow- 
er of Recollection. Which is why the new be ginning 
needed today must be in philosophy. And philosophy is 
not something handed down from generation to genera- 
tion like an heirloom. 

On the contrary, each generation must undertake 
the task of philosophy with new strength and in its 
own way, if the restatement of genuine Marxism is to 
be. 

What serves as the biggest barrier to that restate- 
ment today is what weighs on the mind of the living — 
the legacy of post-Marx Marxism as Pejorative. It is a 
category which includes not only Marxists but all non- 
Marxist alternatives to Marx’s Marxism. Even the 
greatest post-Marx Marxists, in different ways, kept 
their distance from fully embracing absolute negativity, 
as if to do so were to “annul” objectivity and historical 
materialism. 5 But as Dunayevskaya insisted, “there is 
nothing abstract about philosophy.” Avoiding the pull of 
150 years of “post-Marx Marxism as pejorative” de- 
pends on how deeply we embrace philosophy, not as an 
abstraction, but as that power of Thought so imbued 
with the dialectic of absolute negativity that we “mold” 
the Recollection of past high points of freedom struggle 
and thought into an altogether new beginning. 

To meet that challenge means resisting the pull of re- 
ducing dialectics to a “tool” to be applied. Dialectics is 
not an applied science, and the dialectic of negativity 
cannot be reduced to a took As Marx said of Ferdinand 
Lassaile, it is one thing to “bring a science by criticism 
to the point where it can be dialectically presented” and 
quite another to “apply an abstract ready-made system 
of logic to mere inklings of such a system.” 

Precisely because the dialectic cannot be treated as a 
tool, but must instead be re-created in face of ever new 
realities, the creation of genuine new beginnings in 
Marxism is so very difficult. Yet that only makes it all 
the more urgent that- each of us begin the task, not to- 
morrow, not later, but now. Thus, rather than pretend- 
ing to provide “answers” or formulas for how to restate 
Marx’s Marxism for our day, we are holding these 
classes in “Marxist-Humanism: The Re-creation of 
Marx’s Marxism for our Age” as part of the process of 
working the matter out. 


5. For a critique of Georg Lukacs in terms of this, see my es- 
say “Paths to Internalizing the Idea of Freedom” in N&L, Jan.- 

Feb. 1990. 
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the Orwellian language of “collateral damage.” 

But the moment was truly a fleeting one. What 
helped Bush get the air-raid shelter massacre out of the 
world’s headlines and consciousness in less than 48 
hours was the fact that Saddam Hussein seized the mo- 
ment to launch a “peace plan” — which was at once re- 
jected by Bush as “nothing new.” In fact, none of the 
peace plans which followed in the next seven days could 
stay Bush’s bloody hand. For the truth is, as War Sec- 
retary Richard Cheney dared to boast the day the 
ground war began, the precise date and even hour of 
that invasion had been determined a full two weeks ear- 
lier, on Feb. 11. Bush clearly had no intention of letting 
any events in the intervening days change anything. 

Hours before the ground invasion, an old man inter- 
viewed in Baghdad by CNN asked: “Iraq offered to sur- 
render; why are they still bombing us?” Why indeed? It 
wasn’t only a matter of the fate of Saddam Hussein, 
who was considered a U.S. “friend” only seven months 
ago. Even less was it a matter of the “conditions” under 
which the withdrawal from Kuwait would take place. 
Rather, what was involved is the same drive that saw 
Harry Truman drop nuclear weapons on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in 1945 and annihilate hundreds of thousands 
of civilians in one blinding flash, after he knew that 
Japan was trying to surrender. To this day, that was 
the true “day of infamy” humanity can never forget! 
The aim then, as now, is the drive for single world mas- 
tery that has dominated both superpowers from the day 
World War II ended and the road to World War III be- 
gan. 

NEW STAGE OF GLOBAL CONFLICT 

Although it was Mikhail Gorbachev who gave the 
green light last August for Bush to assemble his mili- 
tary machine in the Persian Gulf, that green light did 
not signify any surrendering of Russia’s global ambi- 
tions, much less its position as a superpower. Russia’s 
repeated attempts to mediate between the U.S. and 
Iraq in the week before the ground invasion were driven 
precisely by that. Both the U.S. and Russia are very 


(continued from page 4) 

III. WHY, THEN, ARE THERE STILL 
BREAKDOWNS BETWEEN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, BETWEEN PHILOSO- 
PHY AND REVOLUTION? 

The historically new in our age which it became im- 
perative to generalize was that movement from practice 
which is itself a form of theory, which had emerged in 
the 1950s but which C.L.R. James still saw as only 
“proving” state-capitalism. It was that imperative which 
transformed what had been “Marxism and State-Capi- 
talism” into Marxism and Freedom. What we didn’t 
acknowledge in full even though we had practiced it 
was that Marxism and Freedom not only brought out 
the American roots, brought out Marx’s Humanism in- 
ternationally, and structured the whole work as a move- 
ment from practice, be it from the year 1776 to 1789, or 
Marx’s 1843, or ourselves in the 1950s — but also devel- 
oped new points of theoretic departures for our age. 

For News and Letters Committees, Marxism and 
Freedom did become ground both for creating a forum 
for all the new voices from below — be it in Workers 
Battle Automation, Freedom Riders Speak for Them- 
selves, or the Free Speech Movement pamphlet. At 
the same time, we practiced the concretization of theo- 
ry, be it in Nationalism, Communism, Marxist Hu- 
manism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions or American 
Civilization on Trial. But not all, even in our Commit- 
tees, were fully aware that these mass pamphlets that 
flowed from us during the turbulent 1960s were not 
products of the movement from below, that they could 
come only from so great a philosophic breakthrough as 
was represented, first in the Letters on the Absolute 
Idea, and then followed through in Marxism and Free- 
dom, which covered a period of 200 years. 

Every time a new historic Turning Point is reached 
objectively but not worked out subjectively, the impulse 
is to separate on some “simple, concrete” turn in the 
road to take. The integrality of Theory/Practice gets 
pulled asunder. The details of the “simple” get so frag- 
mented that what appears as “skipping over” the gener- 
alization, the theory, is in fact a turn backward. Which 
is why Hegel made the Third Attitude to Objectivity 
not the dialectic, which is never in a straight line in 
any case, but retrogression. Whether that is called Ja- 
cobi or a return to the old, the point is that retrogres- 
sionism, counter-revolution from within revolution, is 
what follows. It is why we totally reject this, not only 
as counter-revolution, but even as tailending. 

After Fanon’s death there was no such affinity of ide- 
as as we had hoped would result in Philosophy and 
Revolution being a collective work. All that was rev- 
ealed in the trips to West Europe, to Africa, to Hong 
Kong and to Japan, was that not a single independent 
^ Marxist theoretician was ready to collaborate on a work 
that would challenge post-Marx Marxism. 

There can be no successful revolution without having 
labored at the theoretic preparation for revolution. We 
refused, however, to stop theory short of philosophy. 
Which is precisely why, instead of giving in to a temp- 
tation to start Philosophy and Revolution with Chap- 
ter 9, the work begins with “Why Hegel? Why Now?”, 


much aware that Gorbachev still has 20,000 nuclear 
warheads at his command. Bush’s first response, in his 
speech to Patriot missile factory workers on Feb. 15, 
was to resurrect Reagan’s maniacal “Star Wars” plans, 
now “refined” as a U.S. priority for the 1990s. 

Yet, so ineffectual was Gorbachev’s attempt to inter- 
vene that it only added to Bush’s adventurism, and un- 
doubtedly strengthened the already predominant hands 
of the Army and the KGB within the Russian ruling 
class. 

A whole new stage of 
global militarist conflict, 
including between the su- 
perpowers, is now in the 
offing. It will not be put 
off by Russia’s present ec- 
onomic troubles; such tri- 
fles have never concerned 
Stalinist military planners. 

Nor will Bush be deterred 
by any argument over 
"guns or butter”; the Gulf 
war is already estimated 
to cost a recession-ridden 
U.S. economy some $80 bil- 
lion. Out of the 
hot war against Iraq is emerging the re-creation of a 
new, and far more dangerous, Cold War between the 
superpowers. 

Mad as Bush’s total militarism is, his all-consuming 
love of war is not the mark of a madman. Bush wanted 
the Gulf war to go on for as long as possible, because 
his aim is militarize the very minds of humanity. 
Nothing, not even the fragile present detente with Rus- 
sia, will be allowed to stand in the way of that objec- 
tive. The most crucial battlefront for the rulers is the 
ideological one, whether in the Middle East, in Europe, 
or here at home. 

BATTLE FOR THE MINDS OF HUMANITY 

Now that Bush has his military "victory,” he will 
push for a large-scale, permanent, U.S. military pres- 
ence in the Gulf region. The planned trip of Secretary 
of State James Baker to several Arab nations is to help 
secure it. But can that possibly control the bottomless 
hatred of the masses there for Western imperialism, 
their disdain for the cowardice of Arab rulers, and the 


which goes through Marx and Lenin after grappling 
with Hegel “in and for himself’ — with eyes of today. 
In that way we reached beyond anything done by any 
other Marxist. It is this, just this, which, at one and the 
same time, led us to discover an affinity of ideas with 
the greatest Third World theorist, Frantz Fanon, and 
theoretical collaboration with East European revolution- 
aries. 

Philosophy and Revolution, nevertheless, was 
worked out by us alone; while the independent Japa- 
nese Marxists continued to operate on the level only of 
state-capitalism, we were enabled — after 1968, in the 
1970s when Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks were final- 
ly published — to see there his “new moments” and thus 
catch the historic continuity with Marx’s Marxism. This 
prepared the ground for Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution by 
critically looking at the revolutionary Marxists at the 
highest historic turning points — Lenin in the Russian 
Revolution and Luxemburg in the German Revolution 
of 1919 — as well as the new in our own age, including 
the newest revolutionary force as Reason, Women’s Lib- 
eration, not only as an Idea whose time has come but 
as it has itself become a Movement. 

Our slogan this year — “three books, not one” — de- 
mands that we look at Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution not just as a recapitulation 
of what it meant in the respective historic period, but 
as that which makes them and the new work a single 
totality. One of the critical new points in Marxist-Hu- 
manism reached with the new book reiterates the point 
that our theoretic contributions for the past three dec- 
ades not only parallel the 30-year movement from prac- 
tice but anticipate the future in the present. It is seen 
also in the manner in which we reject the party-to-lead 
concept. We do not stop at rejecting the party-to-lead 
and accepting the committee-form for a new relation- 
ship of theory to practice. It is true that this means we 
go beyond Luxemburg also, who did raise the quintes- 
sential point of socialist democracy after the conquest of 
power but who still adhered to the Party. 

But what is totally new is that we place philosophy of 
revolution and not just committee-form as ground for 
organization. In a word, we do not stop, as she did, with 
full appreciation of the genius of the masses in action. 
Rather, we deepen that with such a philosophic pene- 
tration of that action of the masses that we call their 
attitude not just force but Reason, and Reason means 
the totality and new unification with the movement 
from theory. 

The fact is that many of us experienced the “pull” — 
objective and subjective — for underlining the little pro- 
noun, “its,” whenever we spoke of the new relationship 
of theory to practice, beginning with its new Reason — 
that is, the form of Reason we attributed to practice. 
Thereby, we left out the over-riding significance of the 
new meaning of practice as a form of theory, which the 
movement from theory had attributed to it. A revolu- 
tionary philosopher-organizer is no philosopher-king. 
And anyone who fights on that ground contributes to 
the breakdown between theory and practice all over 
again. Which is exactly why this time we accompanied 
the words “individual responsibility” with the phrase 


unquenchable thirst for freedom that exists, not only in 
the Middle East, but throughout the Third World? 

At the same time we cannot act as though these im- 
pulses sound the death-knell for capitalist barbarism 
and mark the harbinger of a new, human world. There 
have been too many unfinished revolutions, too many 
revolutions turned into their opposite, for that illusion 
to flourish. Mere “anti-imperialism” has too often been 
perverted as a cover for neo-fascist counter-revolution- 
aries like Saddam Hussein and Ayatollah Khomeini to 
launch pre-emptive strikes against genuine revolution- 
ary forces at home. 

Instead, we need to soberly face the truth about 
the depths of the present world stage of retrogres- 
sion. Rulers have long used actual war to militarize 
the minds of humanity. But what is new in 1991, and 
makes the present moment far more dangerous, is 
the objective and ideological context in which the 
militarization is taking place. 

In the mid-1980s, Raya Dunayevskaya never stopped 
calling our attention to what she called “the changed 
world” which began with counter-revolution from with- 
in the revolution in Grenada, which opened the door for 
Reagan’s invasion. By 1986, that “changed world” al- 
lowed Reagan to launch his foray against Libya in the 
Gulf of Sidra, and later with the bombing of Tripoli. 
This became the ground for the outright barbarism 
Bush has brought to fruition in the Middle East today. 

Dunayevskaya insisted that her analysis of the objec- 
tively “changed world” could not be separated from the 
philosophic category she articulated with the 1982 pub- 
lication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — “post-Marx Marx- 
ism as a pejorative.” She saw a wide and growing gap 
between the Marxism of Marx, and that of all post- 
Marx Marxists, even the greatest of revolutionaries. 

What is new in 1991 is the effort to smother any vi- 
sion of a different, human future. Whether that effort 
comes from the rulers’ drive to “militarize the mind” or 
from Within the Left itself — which has moved from a 
concept of a “self-limiting revolution” to one of “instead 
of revolution” — it must be opposed. As Dunayevskaya 
put it in 1987: “Such a deep retrogression demands 
that, along with the economic and political tasks facing 
us, we look for philosophic new beginnings.” That per- 
spective has never been more urgent than it is today. 


“for the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism.” 

Take this Summation as new beginning.... It does 
mean that each one must look at him or herself in the 
historic mirror of Marxist-Humanism rather than reduc- 
ing it all to the “lowest common denominator.” There is 
no “lowest common denominator” when each looks in 
the historic mirror, because what is immediate in activi- 
ty and what is universal and historic is the future in 
the present. It is that which we must draw out in full, 
precisely at this urgent nuclear moment when civiliza- 
tion itself is threatened with extinction, while the idio- 
cies of the capitalist ideologues are reflected in Time j 
magazine’s choice of a robot as their annual “Man of 
the Year.”... 

IV. THE FUTURE IN THE PRESENT 

...Our theoretical contributions are by no means sim- 
ply a parallel to the movement from practice. Just as 
the N&L analysis of the Andropov phenomenon pointed 
to that truth, so is it true of each of the three books 
and the pamphlets that succeeded each other. In each 
decade, the book moved beyond the “au courant” — that 
is to say, it anticipated the future in the present, once 
the movement from practice emerged as a form of theo- 
ry itself. Thus, the new in Marxism and Freedom was 
not just state-capitalism but Marxist-Humanism. In a 
word, it delved further into what was new and devel- 
oped it theoretically to the point of philosophy. It is j 
high time for us to project that, just that. Until we do 
so, the elitists will have it over us by sticking to the 
Party towering over philosophy because supposedly ac- 
tion is not within philosophy’s province but is the Par- 
ty’s province which thereby entitles one to “leadership” 
over the masses. 

Now that we have the Ethnological Notebooks of 
Marx and see Marx as a totality, our activities as well 
as writings prove themselves over three, decades as the 
basis for our challenge to all post-Marx Marxists. Be- 
cause we caught the link of historic continuity with 
Marx’s Marxism while participating in the events of 30 
years which marked our age’s turning point in history, 
“three books, not one” does not mean merely longevity. 
Rather, any new adherents coming to Marxist-Human- 
ism only now are likewise on that ground floor of 
Marx’s Marxism which is challenging all post-Marx 
Marxists... 

As against the way the attitude of Correspondence 3 
to theory was shown in deepening the division between 
theory and practice — not only continuing the attacks on 
the “Beria analysis” that appeared in the first issue for 
many a further issue, but also, in the end, trying to 
split Correspondence Committees themselves between 
worker/intellectual/Black — News & Letters deepened 
that unique unity of worker and intellectual by having 
as editors Charles Denby as well as Johnny Zupan. 
That great forward step notwithstanding, we found that 
N&L, too, until after Marxism and Freedom was final- 
ly published, often manifested ambivalence on that uni- 
ty of Theory/Practice. It is important, therefore, in 
studying how N&L itself developed with each new theo- 
retical work to see this both in the paper and in the 
self-development of the members and the growth of the 
organization. The new book, with its challenge to post- 
Marxist Marxists, will give a still newer, deeper and 
more historic character to this development... 

3. “Correspondence” was the publication of Correspondence Commit- 
tees from 1953-55, of which Dunayevskaya and C.L.R. James were co- 
leaders. 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 
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From an American Youth 

Every week on the California State Los Angeles cam- 
pus there are several meetings, protests and discussions 
where we have been attempting to show the world we 
are not part of Bush’s America, but another very differ- 
ent one. These events are a result of the fact that the 
genocidal bombing against Iraq has crept — or leapt — 
into every comer, every nook and cranny of our lives. 
We simply cannot accept subjecting ourselves to the 
militarism pervading the government, the media, indeed 
the minds of so many people around us. 

The events have not merely been condemnations of 
the “new world order,” the non-freedom Bush is meting 
out. There has also been an exciting flow of new ideas, 
whether at the rallies, teach-ins or planning meetings. It 
is no secondary point to note that many new friendships 
have been sown. But while some of the students have 
been intent on participating as much as possible, feed- 
ing off the energy we seem to keep regenerating, others 
have not. Many others, while against the war, maintain 
a “safe distance” from all the activities. Why is this? 

In our “anti-war study /discussion group” we talked a 
lot about a Black student who spoke to us during one 
of the rallies. He said: “I’m against the war, and I like 
the protests, but I’ve got a brother and a cousin in Sau- 
di Arabia. It doesn’t look like they’re coming back any 
time soon, so where is this rally going to get us?” 

A Palestinian student, 
during a meeting where 
we were debating wheth- 
er to hold a study group 
every week or just do 
pure activism, said: “We 
need something to keep 
us alive, something to 
feed ourselves with. 

These rallies are not by 
themselves going to stop 
the war. When we talk to 
each other, will we just Button available from 
talk about who is going N&L (2%” diameter) for 
to make the flyers? Will $1 + 50«t postage, 
we just run from one activity to the next without think- 
ing about where we’re headed?” 

Both of these comments can help us in answering the 
difficult question of how the movement can grow, be 
cause they suggest a self-critique is necessary. Look, for 
example, at those of us who have been active since day 
one against this barbarism, a group of about 15 women 
and men. We have our backs up against the wall. With 
so much activity, it gets harder every day to keep up 
with our work and school schedules. 

Rather than getting burned out and expecting our 
"ranks” to be replenished, how can we show the 
"long road to freedom” can be sustained by all of us 
for the time it’s going to take to end this war and 
abolish future human butchery? 

Bush has succeeded in mobilizing this country for the 
war with all his high-tech talk, Orwellian language and 
tight control of news sources. The very fact that Hus- 
sein is a fascist makes it “easy” for Bush to convince — 
or at least confuse — many youth about the nature of 
U.S. ambitions, playing our government off as the very 
embodiment of freedom. 

If, in the months ahead. Bush succeeds in his effort 
to extend U.S. hegemony throughout the Middle East 
as never before, if he gets control of the oil he so thirsts 
for, sets up his much sought-after military bases, and if 
the anti-war movement cannot stop this madness, will 
we be left standing cold, waiting like sub-humans for 
the next war to break out? I can’t help but answer that 
in the negative, because not to do so means accepting 
the intellectual and moral wasteland we live in as our 
permanent future without having a fundamental opposi- 
tion to it. 

The needed critical-practical activity we have begun 
to engage in can enable us to work out what it means 
to fight for freedom today. That’s my understanding of 
what dialectics is, as worked out by Marx in his day 
and by Raya Dunayevskaya from the 1950s to the 
1980s. With such a serious attitude towards ideas, per- 
haps we can begin, at one and the same time, to bring 
the troops home and see the movement as a positive 
step toward a new society very different from these un- 
civilized United States. — Mitch Weerth 

From a Kurdish revolutionary 

There are tremendous pressures on Kurds in Iraq. 
Many Kurdish fighters fled as soon as they sensed that 
the two governments (Iraq and Iran) were going to co- 
operate. I am sure in their meetings, Iran is pressuring 
the Iraqis to hand , over the Kurdish activists. Some 
Kurdish fighters who were in Iraq are now stuck be- 
tween Iran and Iraq after the rapprochement, without 
any way to get out. Also because of the bombings of 
Kurds by the Turkish government, many have had to 
flee to Iran. After the chemical attacks on Kurds by the 
Iraqi government, over 100,000 fled to Turkey. They sure 
in refugee camps and these camps have been sealed. In 
the midst of this Ozal (the Turkish Prime Minister) is 
saying that the laws banning the speaking of Kurdish 
are going to be annulled because they are “anachronis- 
tic”!! Yet we hear about massive arrests. 

The Kurds have always been the Achilles heel of any 
movement in the Middle East. We are the ones who 
wake up the historic memory of the rest of the people 
in the region. Arab Nationalism against Western imperi- 
alism is threatened by the pull of Saddam Hussein and 


by relig’ous fundamentalism. The Kurds are key to 
turning this around. 

In the aftermath of the 1917 Revolution, the strategic 
position of the Kurdish nation became much more im- 
portant. This is because the struggle for self-determina- 
tion has been a permanent feature of the Kurds. There 
has been some talk that if the current Ba'thist regime 
of Iraq is destroyed the Kurds might set up their own 
government. But both Iran and Turkey have warned 
the Kurds that they will enter Iraq and prevent such a 
development. What makes the struggle much more diffi- 
cult is that in the last decade the Kurdish areas have 
been vastly militarized. 

In Iran last month a number of Kurdish Democratic 
Party (KDP) activists were executed. News of this has 
been silenced by the thunder of war. It is very ironic 
that Iran’s government talks of peace and the dangers 
of war. These are the same people who assassinated 
Qassimlu — the head of the KDP — last year in Austria. 
Ozal’s trip to Teheran, and Velayati’s trip to Turkey, 
did not openly discuss the Kurds, but it is obvious that 
all these governments want to make sure that in case 
Saddam is overthrown the Kurds should be given no 
chance to raise their demand for self-determination. 

— A. Shapole 


From Israeli peace activists 

As citizens of Israel, we are exposed to Iraqi mis- 
sile attacks and condemn those who send these 
missiles. We also condemn the occupation of Ku- 
wait and demand its independence. At the same 
time, we oppose the Golf War*. 

Bush’s war is not motivated by the high-sound- 
ing principles of his speeches— just as Saddam's ag- 
gression is not aimed at defending Palestinian 
rights. Both of them are motivated by desire for 
power and greed for oil. 

The horrible price of their war is paid by ordi- 
nary people: Iraqis, Americans, Kuwaitis, British, 
Palestinians and, of course, Israelis as well. We Is- 
raelis have already paid our part. The price in 
blood will grow higher and higher, the longer the 
war lasts. We believe that this madness could and 
should be stopped through the following measures: 

• A ceasefire, agreed upon by both sides and mon- 
itored by the United Nations; 

♦ Increased pressure by the international commu- 
nity to force Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, by 
tightening the economic and political sanctions 


♦ By convening, after the withdrawal from Ku- 
wait, an international peace conference, in order to 
achieve Israeli-Arab and Israeli-Palestinian peace, 
and to ensure that the Middle East will become a 
zone completely free of nuclear, chemical and bac- 
teriological weapons; 

• With the withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait, for- 
eign troops will withdraw from the Gulf States. 

We call upon the government of Israel not to 
join the war, despite the Iraqi provocations. The 
entry of Israel will only aggravate and complicate 
the war, and hamper the achievement of Israeli- 
Palestinian peace afterwards. The fate of Jews and 
Arabs is interlinked. Let us not wish each other’s 
destruction. Only a just agreement between us can 
give both peoples a life of peace and security, one 
beside the other. 

The above was sent to us by a group of several doz- 
en Israeli peace activists. 


From an Iraqi woman 

Last summer when I saw the first wave of American 
soldiers being sent to Saudi Arabia saying goodbye to 
their families, I cried to see the little children hanging 
on to their fathers. Then came the first bombings on 
Baghdad. When I thought about my family, when I 
thought about my nephews who are on the other side, I 
cried. I cried for a country I left, for a people I love, the 
the family I left behind. 

When I watch the Pentagon briefing it’s a Ninten- 
do game, void of humanity. It’s not killing people, it’s 
"collateral damage.” We are stripped of our human 
nature, but we get used to it. Don’t get used to it. 
Fight it! There are humans being killed there. 

We were shocked to see the pictures from the shelter. 
We don’t hear anything about the Iraqi soldiers who 
were killed in masses, in thousands. Only three weeks 
ago they were students sitting in their classes. They did 
not volunteer to go to war. They did not elect then- 
president. They were dragged into it. They had eight 
years of war. They had only 14 months to breathe, yet 
they get another punishment, from in and from out. 

The suffering of the Iraqis is endless. The state of liv- 
ing whether you are a civilian or a soldier is very bad 
there. Since August I have not heard a word from my 
family. Where are they? Are they alive? Are they dead? 

Since January, over 80,000 sorties have been sent 
over Iraq. When we saw the first missile over Tel- 
Aviv, it was devastating what just one missile did. 
Can we imagine what 80,000 sorties does? What are 
we doing? Why do we have to strip ourselves from 
our humanity? 

One of my many American friends wrote me a letter. 
He wrote, “A handful of stubborn bullies threatening 
the existence of people you love, places that delighted 


you, the country that nurtured you, increases the moral 
rot and social injustice of the society that holds you. 
Surely human civilization will not be destroyed in the 
same river valley where it began, but civility was assas- 
sinated before the bombers flew. I try but Ixcannot im- 
agine how the conflict tears you. I do know (that in the 
same fundamental way, you and I are united in sorrow.” 

— Iraqi-Ameriean woman 

From a Black woman resister 

A couple of years ago, something said to me, take this 
name — Azania — because it means “struggle.” I am an 
African-American woman trying to survive. I’m married 
and have a 12-year-old daughter. I joined the army to 
help with my student loans, so I wouldn’t be so poor. 
My recruiter told me we would never go to war. I 
couldn’t conceive of war. All I wanted was peace. But if 4 
you know the history of your government, you know the 
history of its oppression of other countries. 

I always hated the military because it was so discrim- 
inatory. The drill sergeants treated us inhumanly. They 
said awful things and made sexual innuendos. There 
were sexist marching cadences. Often in basic training 
there was better treatment of officers than of the ranks. 
Why should you have to salute an officer? Why aren’t 
they saluting me? I’m just as good a person. 

On the training missions, the officers stayed in heated 
dormitories with bathrooms; we were in huts where we 
had to find plastic to cover holes to keep out the cold, 
and we had to walk down the road to our outhouse. 

As African-Americans, we have more of a proud 
history of dying for this country than resisting it. It’s 
time for that to stop. How can we have patriotism 
toward a country that wants to destroy us? Our edu- 
cation is lower than whites. They crowd us into our 
schools. They spend money on the military rather 
than on social programs that could help us attain a 
higher standard of living for Blacks and all poor 
people. We’re defending their right to oppress us! 
This country has done a lot to brainwash us. They 
tell us we have a stake in the country, that we cad 
achieve what they harve. It’s not true. 

Sarcia DeToles and I applied for conscientious objec- 
tor status on Dec. 19. The process can take six months. 
Our unit can be deployed, but we must finish the con- 
scientious objector application wherever we are, even if 
that’s in Saudi Arabia without lawyers and witnesses. 
People are being court-martialled first, then discharged 
administratively — which is a bad discharge. Most are 
people who don’t have any kind of criminal record, so 
the government is not going to come down on them and 
toss them in jail. It would look bad. For example, Jeff 
Paterson was court-martialled and they gave him an ad- 
ministrative discharge in the middle of his court-mar- 
tial. But we are Afro-Americans and there are two sys- 
tems of justice, one Black and one white. 

Sarcia DeToles and I would be court-martialled if we 
refuse to fight. There’s no way they would give us con- 
scientious objector status and let us go. But there 
comes a point when you have to make a stand. I’ll al- 
ways speak out agains war. — Azania Howse 

From student mobilizations 

Chicago, III. — On Feb. 21, over 700 people rallied, 
in Chicago to mark the anniversary of the assassination 
of Malcolm X and to protest the war in the Middle 
East as part of a nation-wide mobilization of students 
and youth. 

Students from high schools and college campuses 
marched through the Loop and protested at the Pan 
Am building against their racist policy of refusing to al- 
low Iraqi nationals to fly on their planes. We stopped to 
demonstrate at the Chicago Tribune against their bi- 
ased reporting of the war and anti-war movement. . 

A striking New York Daily News worker spoke out 
against the Tribune Company and their attempt to 
break his union. He related this to the war in the 
Gulf by saying, "It is workers who pay for the wars 
in their taxes and blood.” 

One demonstrator was so disgusted by a pro-war mes- 
sage that the top-40 radio station “Z95” has been airing 
that he painted a huge banner that read, “No War 
Hype! Boycott Z95!” He said he thought the radio sta- 
tion was sending “the worst possible kind of message” 
to youth. “It says all U.S. wars have been honorable,” 
he said. “It tries to appeal to a good thing like standing 
up to a bully. But unfortunately it really tells people to 
stand up for the U.S. empire.” —Jim Guthrie 

New York, N.Y. — In one of the most militant 
anti-war demonstrations in New York since the bomb- 
ing began, 3-5,000 high school and college students — 
Black, white and Latino — took to the streets Feb. 21. 
The demonstration was part of the “International Day 
of Student and Youth Mobilization,” and also marked 
the anniversary of Malcolm X’s assassination in 1965. 
As well, New York students tied stopping the war to 
fighting the horrendous budget cuts and tuition increas- 
es city high school and City/State University students 
are facing. 

The specter of even deeper school budget cuts an- 
gered so many at this march not only because they sef- 
money going to war, not education, but also because 
some of their friends could die in their efforts to earn 
tuition through the one avenue this society now holds 
open to everyone — the military. The march went from 
Federal Plaza to the World Trade center- — where Gover- 
nor Cuomo, sponsor of the education cuts, has an of- 
fice — to Wall Street and City Hall. — Laurie Cashdan 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

On Feb. 18, in the midst of his frenetic efforts to me- 
diate the Persian Gulf war, Gorbachev submitted a 
“free market” oriented austerity plan to the national 
Parliament. It calls for a 60% price hike for virtually all 
commodities, including basic life necessities such as 
food. Gorbachev promises that 85% of the increases will, 
be made up by wage and. pension increases. But even if 
he is to be taken at his word, itself a highly dubious 
proposition, this would still mean an immediate 10% 
drop in the already miserable living standards of the 
masses. 

The response was immediate and deafening, and 
not only from rival politicians such as Boris Yeltsin. 
Miners in the huge Donbass coal region of the 
Ukraine showed the class nature of the opposition to 
austerity when they stated that they needed a 100% 
wage increase just to survive at the old prices! If. 
their^ demands were not met, the miners promised to 
go on strike in March, threatening to cripple the 
economy, as they had in 1989. Gorbachev’s own pre- 
emptive response was made three weeks earlier. Be- 
ginning Feb. 1, joint police-military patrols were or- 


Gorbachev’s crumbling empire 


rierett into hundreds of cities for the purpose of 
"strengthening social order.” 

Gorbachev and his new hard-line leadership have al- 
ready cracked down in the Baltics. They have also 
moved to curb the independent press and television, 
drawing back from the glasnost policies of 1988-90. Will 
a bloody confrontation with the working class be next? 

Although too often stubbornly clinging to illusions 
about “free market” capitalism, even after seeing its re- 
sults in Poland and elsewhere in 1990-91, the democrat- 
ic opposition at the same time constitutes, a potential 
force which could undermine or even eventually topple 
the regime. In some respects, Gorbachev's turn to the 
military is a sign not of strength, but of weakness. Even 
the military is in deep disarray, not only because of Af- 
ghanistan, the pullback from Eastern Europe and mas- 
sive draft evasion, but also because of other forms of in- 
ternal dissension. • 

One sign of the internal conflict is that no less 
than 7,000 soldiers died in 1990 in what the state- 
capitalist bureaucrats term "noncombat situations.” 
Many of the dead soldiers are from ethnic minority 
groups, victims of racist officers. Others were killed 
for opposing military repression in the Caucasus. 


These deaths are almost always described to families 
as accidents or suicides. Recently, however, a nation- 
wide group, the Committee of Soldiers’ Mothers, has 
organized to uncover and protest these outrages. 

In the Baltics, despite ■ intimidation and murder by 
the army and the security forces, there is no sign' of 
weakening. Although Gorbachev said that such a vote . 
would be "irrelevant,” 84% of Lithuanian voters turned 
out on Feb. 9 approving a referendum on independence 
by a resounding 90%. That total included many ethnic 
Russians and Poles as well as majority ethnic Lithuani- 
ans. 

One response by Gorbachev was to promote his Inte- 
rior (Police) Minister Boris Pugo from KGB major gen- 
eral to colonel general. Pugo’s new stripes are stained 
with the blood of 14 Lithuanians and four Latvians 
which his Black Beret shock troops killed in January. 

That type of repressive action appears to be the fu- 
ture which Gorbachev and his co-leaders have in mind, 
not only for ethnic minorities, but also for workers and 
intellectuals who continue to challenge his moves to- 
ward austerity and reconsolidation of Party-Police-Mili- 
tary rule. 


Albania’s dictatorship on the ropes 


Four people were killed in Albania's capital of Tirana.’ 
Feb. 22, as protests escalated against the Communist 
government. President Ramiz Alia was. forced to name a 
new government, with economist Fates Nano as prime 
minister. Alia plans to remain as president. 

A strike was begun by students in Tirana in early 
February and joined mid-month by nearly all of Alban- ' 
ia’s 10,000 students. Alia agreed then to meet some of 
the students’ demands for better campus living, but re- 
jected the political demands, including dismissal of cabi- 
net ministers, removal of late dictator Er.ver Hoxha’s 
name from the main university in Tirana, and an end to 
. ^ lectures on party ideology 

Albania — ruled for four brutal decades in nearly 
total isolation by Hoxha — has begun its own experi- 
ence of the movements that swept East Europe in 
1989. Mass demonstrations broke out in December. A 
number of opposition groups and papers have ap- 
peared, and Alia was forced to arrange for elections 
March 31. 

Decrees to cripple labor strikes were passed but have 
been ignored by workers. The rulers have lost all grip 
on Albania’s moribund economy-. They became so dis- 
turbed bv, the growing mass unrest that they rushed to 
pass laws protecting public monuments, after a wave of 
attacks on the likenesses of Hoxha. 

Workers as well as students have decided not to wait 
for elections or meaningless reforms. Bus drivers in Tir- 
ana and two other cities struck for better pay and work- 
ing conditions, against appeals by Communist and oppo- 
sition parties to hold off strikes until May. Coal miners 
struck earlier, in January, and won significant improve- 
ments in pay and working conditions. And reportedly 
1,200 workers at a Tirana factory, and another 15,000 in 
Kavaje, signed petitions supporting the stud or 


Nuclear accident in 


TltS 


The worst accident in the history of Japan's nuclear 
power industry occurred on Feb. 9. It has leintensified 
the anti-nuclear movement’s opposition to :he govern- 
ment’s campaign, stepped-up since the Persian Gulf cri- 
sis began, for Japan to rely on nuclear power 

The accident occurred in a 19-year-old reactor in 
the Mihama power plant, near Kyoto. A broken pipe 
released radioactive water, contaminating water in 
the steam generator. After initial denials, officials 
confirmed 'there had been a release of rad ation from 
the plant. Operators admitted they waitec nearly an 
hour before shutting down the plant. 

As recently as December, a government poll showed 
that over 90% of Japanese are concerned about the 
safety of the nuclear industry; less than 50% support an 
increasing reliance on nuclear power; and only a little 
more than 10% believe what the government says about 
nuclear issues. 


Somalia's civil war 


past 


In the last days of January, rebel groups 
took over the capital, Mogadishu, overthrej 
dent Siad Barre. Probably because it is an 
African country of only six million people 
wealth, the carnage in Somalia over the 
has gone virtually unnoticed in the estabhs 
dia. Africa Watch estimates that at least 
have died, both in battles and by executions.! 

Barre was a U.S. ally during the 1980s, 
that, he was an ally of Russia, as each j 
influence on the Horn of Africa. Over the 
superpowers supplied Barre with modern 
In its last months in power, the govemmi 
in the small Mar-s.-h.vi clan group, useci 
measures against its opponents, killing 
-iand forcing nearly a million people into e: 

The main rebel groups, the Somali Nat: 
naent, the United Somali ‘ Congress, and the 
triotic Front, are each narrowly based in - 
which have suffered under Barre’s rule. By 
ary new tensions and fighting arose, as the 
mah Congress moved to consolidate its coi 
capital at the expense of the other groups. 
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Albanian demonstrators toppled the statue of Enver 
Hoxha, the Stalinist dictator who ruled for 41 years 
until his death in 1985. 

Discontent in Colombia 

A Constituent Assembly, the first in a century in Co- 
lombia, has begun its deliberations. Although voting, for 
the Assembly last December was marked by a small 
turnout, the Colombian political establishment was 
stunned when Navarro Wolf, former leader of the M-19 
guerrilla group, received the largest number of votes for 
any single candidate, making him President of the As- 
sembly. Wolfs party, composed of former M-19 guerril- 
las and with strong support among youth, won 19 seats 
in the 73-member Assembly. 

Voters were apparently backing the group’s call 
for radical changes in Colombia’s political and social 
system, long dominated by two corrupt established 
parties, the Liberals and the Conservatives. The mili- 
tary, the U.S. government and other conservative in- 
terests have been watching these events with alarm. 
So far the U.S. has said little, but the American me- 
dia has continued their usual propagandistic reports 
which link the guerrillas to the drug barons, while it 
is well known the drug lords have their closest ties 
to the military -political establishment. 

The Colombian army has expressed its anger and 
frustration at the pro-M-19 vote by launching a bloody 
campaign against the largest remaining leftist guerrilla 
group, the Colombian Revolutionary Armed Forces 
(FARC), at the very time when FARC was also consid- 
ering the idea of joining the M-19 group in above- 
ground politics. 


Chinese protesters jailed 

During the past three months, China’s rulers began 
and concluded the staged trials of nearly 90 intellectuals ' 
who participated in the 1989 Tiananmen protests. Re- 
portedly 69 weie refeased for showing some “contrition”; 
another 18 were, sentenced. The latter include: 

Ren Wanding, participant in the 1978-79 Beijing 
Spring movement and supposed instigator of 1989 stu- 
dent movement — 7 years in prison. 

Guo Haifeng, student — 4 years. 

Bao Zunxin, historian, researcher, veteran of Beijing 
Spring — 6 years. 

Yao Junling: — 2 years. 

Liu Gang, on police list of 21 most wanted students, 
put in solitary for conducting fellow prisoners in singing 
the “Internationale” — 6 years. 

Wang Dan, first on list of 21 most wanted students — 

4 years. 

Chen ZSming and Wang Juntao, veterans of the 1976 
Tiananmen protests, now charged with “no willingness 
to repent” for “serious crimes” from the 1989 Tianan- 
men protests — 13 years. 

These so-called trials do not touch upon the thou- 
sands of workers already sent to prison or forced labor 
camps. Nor do they include “ordinary” citizens such as 
Xiao Bin who was sentenced to 10 years in prison for 
statements he made to foreign journalists after June 
1989. Nor do they touch upon the many workers and 
unemployed youth who were arrested and summarily 
executed shortly after the June 4, 1989 bloody country- 
wide crackdown. 

Terror in El Salvador 

Right-wing military death squads are unleashing ter- 
ror campaigns in El Salvador on an alarming scale of 
intensity, at a time when the Bush administration has 
renewed military aid of $42.5 million. 

Human rights groups reported that the U.S.-backed 
Salvadoran military was responsible for the murder of 
15 civilians, all from one family, in January. Supposedly 
the murder was a retaliation by the. army for a battle in 
El Zapote in 1989. The mass murder was committed 
only weeks after Bush gave the green light to releasing 
military aid. 

Bush bias a clear track record on not being influ- 
enced by civilian deaths. Before the slaughter of ci- 
vilians in the Baghdad bomb shelter, there was the 
invasion of Panama when U.S. forces levelled El 
Chorrillo, the poor neighborhood near Noriega’s 
headquarters. The number of deaths have not yet 
been established, but they are well into the hun- 
dreds. 

The death squads are also trying to influence the leg- 
islative elections scheduled for March. Recently they 
carried out the grenade bombing of a left opposition 
party office and the machete slaying of an opposition 
candidate’s nephew. Protests have been organized 
against tiie death squads and against the complicity of 
the Cristiani government in condoning the killings. 


Letter from Nicaragua: life after Sandinistas 


Editor’s note: On the eve of the first anniversary of the 
electoral defeat of the Sandinistas in Nicaragua, we re- 
ceived a letter from a Nicaraguan woman about life under 
the Chamorro government. Below. we print excerpts. 

Managua, Nicaragua — Many people live very 
well in nice houses they rent. They didn’t have to find 
land to build a house, but many have now received no- 
tice that the owners are going to sell the houses. The 
Sandinista government gave us the land to build our 
house in a central location. There are nearby hospitals,, 
pharmacies, parks, child care center and transportation. 
The neighborhood has 300 people and never received 
assistance like others have. We have water and electric- 
ity, though not drainage. , . • 

What worries us is that the Contras move around 
freely. Ij&si night we were very frightened because we 
haven’t pul in the roof yet, and at midnight we heard 
the sound of an AKA raining bullets in the street. Ac- 
cording to the Contras, they will hold the civilian popu- 
lation hostage until they get the changes they want in 


authority over the military (the Sandinista Popular 
Army, “EPS”). 

This year at the university there is a big problem get- 
ting the fees paid for students without resources. The 
new government has reduced aid, and few high school 
graduates can now enter the university, only those with 
grades of 90. 

Our standard of living is very delicate since the gold 
cordoba was devalued. Working people had their wages 
frozen after the last strike, and supposedly the gold cor- 
doba was to be on a par with the dollar, but now it has 
been devalued to three cordobas to a dollar 

The mothers of the martyrs and soldiers of the revo- 
lution are protesting in front of the Presidential House, 
and will have a hunger strike if the government doesn’t 
listen to their demands. The protesters have been in the 
plaza for a month-and-a-half, and for the last few days 
the police declared the plaza closed and cut off the 
water, N6w the health care workers are going on strike. 
Their salaries are very low, A doctor earns 300 gold cor- 
dobas a month. 
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Labor-power 
sold as 
commodity 



by B. Ann Lastelle 

The U.S. Department of Labor will admit to an un- 
employment rate of only 6.5% — 8.2 million people — for 
February, 1991, but when you are out there looking for 
a factory job, you wonder just who is still working. 
Time after time I am turned away by personnel manag- 
ers who say that they have people on lay-off and won’t 
be doing any hiring until they have called those workers 
back. 

There are so many people standing in some unem- 
ployment compensation and Job Service offices that it 
is nearly impossible to find the ends of the lines. Illinois 
Bureau of Employment Security employees have been 
! working ten-hour days, Saturdays and even some holi- 
I days to keep pace with the paper work. 

[ More than one million manufacturing jobs have been 
lost in the U.S. economy since January, 1989, but there 
are jobs out there. There are jobs at Lakewood Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Company in Chicago, de- 
scribed by the company in its “Plant Employee Orienta- 
tion Checklist”: 

— Employees may be terminated with or without cause. 
Employment at Lakewood is considered “at-will” em- 
ployment. 

— Starting pay for new employees is $4.00 per hour. 

, — Employees must be employed for 12 consecutive 

months in order to be eligible for insurance benefits.... 

— Seasonal employees are hired for the season only and 
will be laid off at the completion of the season, usually 
within six months. 

j And it goes on. The entire application was printed in 
English and Spanish. All of the people that I saw 
there — the security guard, the workers and the other 
applicants — were Latino. The Third World in Chicago! 
(continued on page 3) 


Two 

warfronts, 
one reality 



by Lou Turner 

The war, which George Bush assured the nation on 
Feb. 27 was now “behind us,” did not end when Army 
Spec. Anthony Riggs returned home to Detroit. Like so 
many young Black men trying to survive America’s war- 
ravaged inner cities, 22-year-old Anthony Riggs became 
a casualty of the home front. He was senselessly shot 
dead on a Detroit street late one night, only 10 days af- 
ter returning “home” from the Persian Gulf. 

Originally, it was viewed by the media as one of those 
“ironies” of the war, an instance of “Black-on-Black 
crime”. However, it was brought closer to home when 
his wife and brother-in-law were charged. 

Regardless of the circumstances Anthony Riggs, in 
death, reminds us of the very opposite of what we had 
been indoctrinated by our militarized media to believe 
this young brother’s life was to have meant. “Be all 
that you can be” in the Army, because, if you’re young, 
Black and from the inner city, you can’t be a damn 
thing in America. 

There is no “irony” here, only Black reality, the reali- 
ty that the way it was before the war, so it is after. 
Black reality tears clean through the media image of a 
utopian Army of interracial “team spirit,” where the 
squad goes out and wins another one “for the Gipper.” 

That reality resonates in the words of another Antho- 
ny, former Army sergeant Anthony Hoskins, a Black 28- 
year-old veteran out of Work in Milwaukee. When asked 
to recall the last time he had a full-time job, he admit- 
(continued on page 8) 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya— 

Unshackling mind-forged manacles p.4 

Philosophic Dialogue — Rosa Luxemburg’s 
Marxism p. 5 

Editorial — Fascist face of American 'law 
and order’ p. 9 


Bush’s ‘militarization of the mind’ 



threatens our struggles at home 


Above — Bush and Defense Secretary Chaney dur- 
ing Persian Gulf war. Right — Civil Rights demon- 
strators protesting police brutality in Los Angeles. 


by Eugene Walker 

On the way home from his Bermuda meetings with 


British Prime Minister John Major to discuss the terms 


diers who died in the war.” That this was now “safe to 


of a “cease-fire” with Iraq, George Bush stopped off to report spoke volumes about the depth of the “militari- 
celebrate his victory in the Persian Gulf at the Shaw zation of the mind” that the media had helped George 


Air Force Base in Sumter, South Carolina. “You all,” 
he said, drawling it out for that nearly lily-white audi- 
ence, but speaking to the whole country, “not only 
helped liberate Kuwait, you helped this country liberate 
itself from old ghosts and doubts.. .No one in the whole 
world doubts us anymore.” 

The stark reality of what none could any longer 
doubt — the ruthless resolve of U.S. imperialism to es- 
tablish its global dominance — stared out at the world 
that same week in the horrifying pictures of the Iraqi 
dead that finally began to appear in the daily press. 
Slipped quietly into the media’s captions was the “sta- 
tistic” the administration and military had refrained 
from releasing during the six weeks the slaughter had 
raged: “Above, bodies of two of the 150,000 Iraqi sol- 


Bush accomplish. 

BUSH’S RETROGRESSIVE AGENDA 

The climate that has been established and that is 
seen in all the flag-waving sweeping the U.S. is precisely 
the climate George Bush needs for the agenda he will 
now pursue at home. It is clear that Bush will use the 
full weight of his power gained from the Gulf victory to 
hit out against all progressive movements, be it civil 
rights or labor, women’s liberation or youth. What Bush 
is building on is the ground that was laid by a full dec- 
ade of Reagan’s retrogressionism and the “changed 
world” that has confronted us ever since. In short, the 
1980s was preparation for what Bush brought to culmi- 

(continued on page 8) 


Iraq: vast devastation and deep revolt 


‘Apocalyptic’ destruction 

by Kevin A. Barry 

As the U.S. and its Allies shout to the skies that their 
victory against Iraq was won with little bloodshed, ref- 
erring — in true racist-colonialist style — to only non-Arab 
dead, the gruesome truth is now coming out. A March 
22 United Nations report has revealed that the U.S.-Al- 
lied bombing barrage of supposedly only military targets 
has inflicted “near-apocalyptic” destruction to Iraqi so- 
ciety, relegating it back to a “pre-industrial age” and 
threatening its people with “imminent catastrophe.” 
And despite the “war is over” hoopla, the U.S. is still in 
combat with Iraqi forces, continues to occupy 20% of 
Iraq, and is in no hurry to leave. 

The Iraqi casualties have been horrendous. The Lon- 
don-based biweekly Middle East International reports 
in its March 8 issue: “The allies proved to be somewhat 
coy over estimates of Iraqi military deaths, but military 
sources in Riyadh confidentially told correspondents 
that the losses had been ‘spectacular.’ Figures of up to 
150,000 dead Iraqi troops were hinted at, although most 
estimates were up to 30%.” There were also tens of 
thousands of civilian deaths. The Allied death toll was 
141, with 57 missing in action. 

THOUSANDS MASSACRED 

Many of the Iraqi troops were killed in their trenches, 
where they were defenseless against the Allies’ high- 
tech weapons. Tens of thousands more were massacred 
from the skies after Saddam Hussein had accepted vir- 
tually all of Bush’s demands, and as they were retreat- 
ing from Kuwait. On the road from Kuwait to Basra, a 
huge caravan of retreating Iraqi cars, tanks and trucks 
was totally obliterated. Thousands died there, and their 
bodies were left to rot in the desert sun for days. 

Baghdad and other large cities are devastated: the 
“infrastructure,” including bridges, roads, communica- 
tions, and water supply system has been destroyed. 
Cholera and starvation stalk the land. 

Kuwait has been equally devastated, and the death 
and destruction continue today. Where, earlier, Iraqi se- 
curity rounded up, tortured and killed native Kuwaitis, 
today the Kuwaiti military, police and armed civilians 
are doing the same to Palestinians. As the Los Angeles 
Times reported on March 19, hundreds of Palestinians 
have been murdered since the Allied victory, in revenge 
(continued on page 12) 


Continued mass uprisings 

by Cyrus Noveen 

With the defeat of the Iraqi military, new mass strug- 
gles for freedom and new horrifying realities of the rul- 
ing powers have been pouring out relentlessly, daily. 

Rebellions breaking out across the entire Iraqi nation 
have at once been confronted with massive contradicto- 
ry facts. Iraqi masses have been faced with the shocking 
fact that their hated oppressors, the Ba’th army-party, 
are preferred by big powers and smaller regional powers 
to any “instability.” They have had to confront at once 
the tragic reality that overthrowing the regime inside 
Iraq will not free them from facing a whole host of oth- 
er nations waiting to take power out of their hands. 

'YOU HAVE DESTROYED OUR LIVES’ 

Is the United States going to do what Stalin did with 
Poland at the end of World War II — wait for Hussein to 
kill off the genuine mass opposition in Iraq and then 
march in over their dead bodies as their “saviour”? 
Isn’t this what George Bush needs to “complete the 
job”? Can anyone forget the face of a defiant Iraqi 
woman, tears in her eyes, yet unbowed, speaking to a 
TV camera: “You have destroyed our lives. What else 
do you want from us?” 

The outpouring of anger by Iraqi masses in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the war was boundless. Over 
100,000 bombing sorties had been pouring upon them 
for over a month. Over 150,000 of their sons and daugh- 
ters, friends and neighbors had been killed. One word of 
opposition and they would be executed on the spot. 

Then came the explosion inside Iraq against their 
own rulers, who had brought destruction to their lives. 
Suddenly all the media cameras were turned off, lights 
went out. The Shiite majority living in southern Iraq, 
who have forever been treated as subhuman by the rul- 
ing Sunni-based Ba’th, rose up to free themselves from 
the whole state apparatus. Returning soldiers, those 
who survived the carnage on the Basra Highway, were 
reportedly driving back to “join the rebellion.” 

In Basra and Nasiriya, the people broke the prison 
gates and freed thousands of political prisoners, Iraqis 
as well as Kuwaitis. Fierce battles ensued in the streets. 
Within days seven provincial capitals were under the 
control of the masses. The war to overthrow the ruling 
regime by mass power had exploded. Bush and his “al- 
(continued on page 12) 
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Bush blames women when babies die 
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by Terry Moon 

Editor’s note: As we go to press three publi 
family-planning clinics in New York City ha, 
closed because of lack of funding. Over 10, 
women are now without any gynecological cai 
prenatal care. 

The same inhuman mentality that massa> 
thousands of civilians in Iraq and slaughtere 
of a defeated fleeing Iraqi army has now tu 
its ominous attention back home. That 
wants to bring his racist, sexist, genocidal w| 
be seen in his monstrous plan to pretend 
fant mortality in the U.S. This plan is so 
even the pusillanimous Congress can smell 

Bush has become embarrassed by infan 
rates that show 40,000 infants in the U. 
their first birthday. In some cities the infa; 
is worse than in Bangladesh: Washington, 
deaths for every 1,000 live births; Detroit, 
ark, 18,61; Baltimore, 17.43 — and so it go 
more, the racist nature of this society is rev 
fact that Black infant mortality is more thi 
high as white! 

Bush’s plan? Certainly not to make 
available. Rather, simply steal $58 million 
nity health centers and from block grants 
and child health services and siphon that 
into 10 cities which have to compete for 
this in perspective... the House-of Represeji 
proved paying $15.8 billion to cover the co: 
Gulf war — including $650 million for Israel.) 

BUSH’S ANTI-WOMAN PLAN 

How are cities to compete — to pull money 
smaller communities where the infant mori 
bit as high? Cities must submit a plan 
mortality by 50%. How? Could it be by im 
prehensive health insurance for all? Not 
The money is to be used for programs 
smoking, drinking and drug abuse by pregn; 
hardly the main cause of infant mortality 
health, education and nutrition services. 

While in theory there may be nothing 
“discouraging” women who are pregnant 
drinking and taking drugs, in practice this 
ing” has taken the brutal form of throwing 
jails, tearing their children away from them 
them into foster homes and harassing 
smoke and drink. This is not only an attack 
bodies, but on our minds as well. Bush wan 
believe that if their babies die it is their faul 

Bush is trying to make us believe that 
the death of children is not this racist, se: 
ist society, riddled with poverty, hunger) 
lessness— 1 but women. The fact that his 
working is seen in the scorn heaped t 
women who are jailed when on drugs, «j 
almost all drug rehabilitation program^ 
take pregnant women. It can be seen in 
a poor Black farmworker’s daughter— 
and raising four children alone with a i 
fare check of but $168 — who said when 
New York Times reporter of her son who 
months of age: "It entered my mind that 
want to punish me for something I didn’t 
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Women- 

Worldwidc 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Outrage has exploded in the newly unit 
qver women being harassed by border polio 
return to Germany from other countries. ' 
pect them of having had abortions. One y| 
driving back from the Netherlands with 
forced to submit to a vaginal exam by a 
charged with having an abortion. She now 
in prison. A representative of Berlin’s Me| 
called these forcible exams “completely ut 
“worse than a rape.” 
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Kuwaiti women are militantly opposing pi 
tial law — demanding the right to vote, de: 
the return of Parliament. “The U.S. and o 
cies of the world shouldn’t have fought 
said one Kuwaiti woman of the Emir. A 
feminism is arising among Kuwaiti worn 
mained during the Iraqi occupation and 
resistance. Women are demanding rights 
by men (including the rulers) who fled the 
women said, speaking for thousands, “No 
that I do not deserve the same rights as th^: 
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Japanese women are speaking out angrily 
emment efforts to bribe them to have mob 
combat the lowest birth rate in Japan’s hist' 
ment “rewards” of 5,000 yen ($38) a montl 
for each pre-school child and twice as mu 
child. Feminists see the low birth rate as 
sistance to a male-dominated system that 
vide adequate day care, affordable educatio: 
and leaves the burden of raising children 
Said one young mother, “The government 
so simplistic. They figure if they pay a littl 
mother will have another baby, just like 
won’t be influenced by it. My freedom is 
tant than 5,000. yen.” . 
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Clearly, Bush’s ideological attack against women is an 
attack on the very Idea of Women’s Liberation — that 
women are thinking, acting human beings who have a 
right to control our own bodies and minds. To have 
that, society has to be totally reorganized, based on new 
human relations. 

NEED FOR A NEW HUMAN SOCIETY 

That Bush cares only for the appearance of a re- 
duced infant mortality rate is seen in his suppression of 
the report of his own White House Task Force on In- 
fant Mortality. Finished in November of 1990, it re- 
mains unpublished to this day. Finally leaked to the 
New York Times, the report reveals that 10,000 babies 
who die each year could be saved immediately simply 
through the application of existing knowledge. 

Some facts are: Women who get adequate prenatal 
care have a five times greater chance of having a 
healthy baby than those who don’t. Yet in 1987 more 
than 74,000 pregnant women received no prenatal 
care — a 50% increase over 1980. At least 15% of the over 
3.7. million women who give birth each year have no 
health insurance to pay for maternity care and, of those 
who do have insurance, over 330,000 have policies that 
don’t cover maternity services. 

Bush’s own suppressed Task Force report recom- 
mended steps that would cost only $480 million a 
year. By simply expanding Medicaid, Community and 
Migrant Health Centers and the National Health 
Service Corps, the U.S. could reduce infant deaths 
25% and cut the number of disabled infants from 
400,000 annually to 300,000. 

Our blood-soaked president, whose 2,000-pound bombs 
incinerated Iraqi women and children, cares nothing for 
the poor in this country whose children die in uncon- 
scionable numbers. No doubt he thinks he has won his 
battle for the minds of humanity and can get away with 
blaming mothers for the death of their babies. But it is 
Bush’s capitalist USA that is murdering children. We 
cannot let him — or anyone — forget that freedom is still 
our vision of the future and for that women must, and 
will, have control of our bodies and minds and have our 
children alive and strong. 

Canadian women protest 

Toronto, Ontario — Close to 100 women celebrated 
International Women’s Day, March 8, by demonstrating 
and getting arrested in front of Litton Systems of Cana- 
da in Rexdale, Ont. The demonstration, called by the 
Alliance for Non-Violent Action Women’s Collective, 
targeted Litton because they produce 30% of the guid- 
ance systems used for the U.S. military’s cruise mis- 
siles — missiles used in bombing Iraq. 

Most powerful was a blockade of the road to Lit- 
ton which was done by women with their babies in 
arms. When the police did not make arrests of the 
mothers, 33 other women climbed over the fence to 
do the citizens’ arrests, charging Litton management 
with crimes against humanity and war crimes. We 
were eventually arrested. We specifically targeted 
management, knowing that the workers, who are 
non-unionized, face poor working conditions and 
hard economic times. Plant closures in Canada offer 
them few alternatives. 

The Police Department’s reluctance to arrest and 
charge us indicates that perhaps they know who the 
real criminals are! No one was hurt and our next major 
battle will be protesting Canada’s hosting of ARMX — 
the largest weapons bazaar in the history of Canada. 

— Nurse participant 



News & Letters photo 

Chicago, III. — Hundreds of women voiced a re- 
sounding “No to War!” — at home and abroad — during a 
march and conference here the weekend of March 9-10, 
in commemoration of International Women’s Day. The 
events were sponsored by the newly formed Women 
Against War, a diverse group of more than 150 women. 

At the demonstration, more than 300 mainly women 
and children — of all races and ages — marched and 
chanted through the streets of downtown Chicago, 
March 9, stopping at the federal building, the Chicago 
Tribune Tower and the Water Tower to speak out 
against a war in which women and children are always 
the first casualties. 

At a time when we were being bombarded on all 
sides by yellow ribbons and flags in the name of "pa- 
triotism,” the demonstrators expressed a real feeling 
of exhilaration about getting together as women to 
express bur horror at what this war really meant. 

Rally speakers — like the march participants — repre- 
sented a broad spectrum of women’s international free- 
dom struggles. What was most impressive was the de- 
sire of many of the participants I talked with not to 
stop at this one demonstration, but to continue to work 
together to stifle the government’s attempt to militarize 
our minds — to take con- 
trol of our fives again and 
shape ouir own future. 

Many of the demon- 
strators, along with nu- 
merous new faces, met 
again the next day with 
more than 300 women at 
a conference called 
“Women United for 
Peace and Justice at 
Home and Abroad,” 

The morning session included passionate accounts 
by Iraqi, Jewish, Palestinian and Arab women of the 
devastation and oppression caused by U.S. imperial- 
ism. Yet some fell into the same trap as those in the 
anti-war movement who are uncritical of Middle 
East leaders, including Saddam Hussein, whose 
treatment of minorities and women in his country is 
barbarous. One Black woman was so enraged when 
Hussein was credited with starting the women’s 
movement in Iraq that she walked out of the room. 

In the afternoon panel. Black feminist anti-war activ- 
ist Jamilla Muhammad decried Bush’s hypocritical 
speech about Black’s “valor and bravery in war,” while, 
at the same time, he vetoed the Civil Rights bill. The 
war against Blacks and women is at home, she main- 
tained, “we are already behind enemy lines. Our war in 
this ‘new world order’ is just beginning.” — M.J. 



Sisters of color speak out against Gulf war 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from a statement 
sent to us by the Revolutionary Sisters of Color. 

We are the Revolutionary Sisters of Color, a socialist 
feminist autonomous women of color organization. We 
cedi for an immediate cease-fire in the Persian Gulf and 
a halt to the U.S.-led coalition bombing of Iraq. Women 
of color are over 50% of the U.S. female troops in the 
Gulf. We are the mothers of troops and the grandmoth- 
ers, aunts, sisters, and caretakers of the children already 
left behind and of the ones who will be orphaned.... 

While the U.S. spends billions of dollars on weapons 
of destruction, our vital needs such as AIDS research, 
housing, health care, jobs, and other necessities of life 
go unmet....We recognize that people in our communi- 
ties are forced into the military due to the lack of jobs 
and economic resources.. ..We also support equal rights 
for women, lesbians and gay men in the military. 

We stand in solidarity with the women in the Middle 
East who, like us, do not have control, choices or access 
to the male-constructed power structures in their coun- 
tries. 

We stand in solidarity with the Palestinian people 
and their right to self-determination and with all Arab 
people in the Middle East who are the main victims of 
this imperialist slaughter for domination of the world’s 
resources. We call for an end to Israeli occupation of 
the West Bank, Gaza and Lebanon. We are opposed to 
any imperialist intervention in and post-war occupation 
of the Gulf. 

We stand in solidarity with all those who resist the 
war. We are fully aware of the connection between the 
U.S. government’s racist war on Third World people, 
whether it be in Iraq, Panama, Grenada, Nicaragua or 
within U.S. borders against all people of color.... 

We need to bring home to all oppressed peoples that 
this genocidal war, caused . by capitalism/imperialism 
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and provoked by the economic crisis, is directed against 
us as well as against people in the Middle East.... 

We believe that women of color have a pivotal role to 
play in forging a movement to speed the demise of capi- 
talism afad to usher in a new society where human 
needs and the flourishing of human cultures are of the 
first priority — a socialist feminist democracy. 

For more information contact Revolutionary Sisters of 
Color, P.O. Box 2798, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130. 
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Drugs and the alienation of labor German workers protest 


by Martin Almora 

Chicago, III. — One of the most devastating prob- 
lems of working people and their families as we enter 
the 1990s is the rampant drug abuse that is destroying 
their lives. If we were to dig into history, and particu- 
larly into the history of the industrial revolution and 
the rise of modem capitalism, we would definitely see 
that drug abuse problems are not something that have 
only recently been a factor in our lives. 

In Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844 he noted that the workings of capitalism and the 
alienation of the worker result in the human being hav- 
ing his creative abilities suppressed. The worker’s only 
purpose is to work until he drops — or to be without 
work and the means to support himself. Marx was say- 
ing that human beings are reduced to acting freely only 
in their “animal” functions, such as eating, drinking, 
having sexual relations and seeking a place of shelter. 

HORRORS OF CAPITALISM 


It is no wonder that the alienation of labor that 
working men and women experienced in 19th century 
England led them to indulge in the use of opium to es- 
cape the horrors of their situation. Working women poi- 
soned themselves with Godfrey’s Cordial (an opiate) 
even as they breast fed their children. What is most 
shocking is that even the children were under the influ- 
ence of opiates. 

Karl Marx observed this in the 1800s. Are the 1990s 
any more advanced? The problems that working people 
face today are similar to the ones experienced in the 
previous century: working long hours, having two jobs 
or being laid off. Both heads of the household (if, in- 
deed, there are two heads of the household) have to 
work in order to make ends meet. Many children have 
to work in fast food restaurants and sweatshops because 
their parents are unable to provide them with the 
things they need, such as clothing and education. 

It is again no wonder that we have drug problems to- 
day. After reading Marx’s writings, listening to people 
whose lives are affected by this sad situation and think- 
ing about my own experience, it is clear that drugs are 
a tool used by the capitalist ruling class to keep the 
working masses down. 

RULERS’ ANTI-DRUG CAMPAIGNS 


The way I see it, drugs keep the drug user only 
thinking about one thing: getting high. They keep the 
family of a drug abuser thinking about how long will 
this drug abuse go on and will the drug abuser end up 
dead. The mediocre attempt of the ruling class to stop 
senseless murders over drugs (by just saying “No” to 
drugs) leaves innocent people living in a state of fear. 

Women win equal right 
pfi 'S- work unsafe jobs 

Johns®#) Controls, &*., a manufacturer of auto- 
naobile batteries, instituted a “fetal protection” pol 
trtWM all fertile women, whether 
Or not they planned to have children, from prod* 
action jofea which exposed them to levels of lead 
harmful to fetuses. On March 20, 1991. 
tLfit Sbpreme Court ruled that policy illegal. 
f: y The justices wrote that: ’‘Concern for a woman’s 
existing or potential offspring historically has been 
the excuse for denying women equal employment 
opportunities.. ..It is no more appropriate for the 
courts than it is for individual employers to decide 
whether a woman's reproductive role is more im- 
portant to herself and her family than her econom* j 
ic role....” 

The task of making workplaces safe for all work- 
ers — women and men — remains. 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

There are jobs at Aircraft Gear Corporation, too, 
where members of Local 1714 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists have been on strike since Aug. 1, 
1990. That company has its “Help Wanted” sign up be- 
cause it is hiring permanent replacements for its strik- 
ing workers, all highly skilled machinists. The replace- 
ment workers are paid $4.00 less per hour. 

Where could these things happen except in a society 
where production And productivity take precedence over 
the worker as human being? Where could they happen 
except in a society where labor, instead of being free 
and creative self-activity, is confined and shaped to the 
needs of the economic system? Where except in a socie- 
ty where labor-power, a human being’s ability to work, 
is bought and sold as a commodity? 

This sale of our days and nights to the owners of fac- 
tories and machines seems so “normal” (and even desir- 
able, if you are unemployed) that we sometimes speak 
in terms of “marketing” ourselves. Yet that exchange 
between those who own and control the means of prod- 
uction and we who have only our labor-power to sell is 
specific to capitalism and no other form of society. 

Karl Marx wrote that only freely associated labor — 
women, men and children in control of production, po- 
litics and their lives — can change these inhuman condi- 
tions. It is difficult to think beyond the immediate when 
you are bogged down in trying to find a job in the mid- 
dle of a recession. But we have to think, and think 
hai;d, about what Marx wrote and meant, because this 
situation has to change. 


I can’t forget that the ruling class didn’t have an anti- 
drug campaign until its own members began abusing co- 
caine in the early 1980s. When yuppies, the “me” gener- 
ation, began over-indulging in drugs because they were 
“stressed out” from working on the commodities floor or 
in the stock market is when the TV ads for drug abuse 
clinics and other such programs began to appear. Clinics 
for them, “just say no” for us. 

Say NO to drugs, say NO to oppression, say NO to 
long hours of work, say NO to capitalism in all forms! 
And say YES to the end of the suppressed mind of the 
working people and the start of a new society where 
drug abuse is unheard of because all people — be they 
men, women, Black, white, workers, students — are al- 
lowed to think and create with their own minds free 
and to live without fear. 



Fewer ways to survive 

New York, N.Y. — When you drive freight, you 
make pick-ups and deliveries at every kind of small and 
medium size factory. I have found lots have lay-offs. 
More and more of them are working only four days a 
week. These are jobs you couldn’t live on before with 
five days. 

Other plants have strictly stopped all overtime, even 
for the shipping department. If you don’t get there right 
on time, are even two minutes late for your pick-up, 
they are closed. This is overtime workers came to de- 
pend on as paychecks over the years haven’t kept up 
with rent and all. 

Garment shops, textiles, chemicals, paint, corrugated 
boxes, polybags — everyone is slow. Now the New York 
hospitals are going to lay off. Working people are run- 
ning out of ways to survive. A friend told me, “It’s like 
a totalitarian country in that you can’t really find any- 
one who knows where the jobs have gone. It’s just that 
Monday mornings you see less people on the subways 
and in the coffee shops.” 

At my job the casual drivers are getting two or three 
days of work a week. The straight job drivers had one 
hour cut off in the morning: they come in an hour later. 

— John Marcotte 


On March 18, the anniversary of the outbreak of the 
1848 Revolution in Germany, crowds totalling 100,000 
people took to the streets of Leipzig and other cities in 
eastern Germany to protest unemployment and oppres- 
sion. These were the largest protests in the East since 
the upheavals in the fall of 1989 which toppled the 
Communist regime. The organizers promised to continue 
them every Monday evening indefinitely, just as they 
had done in 1989. 

Today unemployment in the east stands at 8.9% and 
is growing, with hundreds of thousands more people 
having only part-time work. In addition, the government 
is refusing to prosecute or even release the files on the 
thousands of Stasi (secret police) informers, many of 
whom are now once again key officials in the govern- 
ment or the ruling Christian Democratic Party. 

The 1991 demonstrations were called by trade unions, 
and there was strong labor participation. One demon- 
strator in Leipzig stated: “Our lives are misery. We 
stood here in the fall of 1989 to put down a dictator, 
and now we are in another kind of dictatorship.” 

— Kevin A. Barry 

Daily News strike over 
but 800 jobs lost 

New York, N.Y. — The strike at the New York 
Daily News has been settled, and some people are say- 
ing, “Oh, isn’t it great> we have the Daily News back.” 
The feeling for this strike was important. Many labor- 
ers, union and nonfunion, rallied around the cause. 

But Robert Maxwell, who bought the Daily News 
from the Tribune Co., is not exactly a “saviour” coming 
in to rescue the paper. The sale and settlement mean a 
lot of cuts; about 800 people are not going back. Max- 
well is continuing to back the unions up against a wall. 

A friend who is a junior pressman for The New York 
Times was very excited about the Daily News strike 
and went down to the picket line. He said that every- 
body was talking about the new plant The New York 
Times is opening up in Edison, N.J., because it will 
have new automation in it. 

The new automation will mean that the mailing jobs 
will be automated out of existence. There will be large 
cuts in the number of pressmen. The number of ware- 
housemen and truck drivers will be reduced, because of 
new, automated loading and unloading equipment. 

The Daily News is running really old presses which 
haven’t been changed for decades. So at some point the 
workforce that is there now, in order to keep up with 
the automation at The New York Times and elsewhere, 
is going to have to work harder. 

This isn’t just a question of the Daily News strike, as 
important as that is. Jobs in this whole industry are 
being automated out of existence. The Daily News 
strikers are going back, but they’re going back to an in- 
dustry in which speed-up is sure to set the conditions 
for the next round of labor unrest. — Ted Rosmer 


‘Deep ecology’ rejects struggle against capitalism 


The End of Nature by Bill McKibben (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1989) 

The first fifth of this book is mainly about global 
warming caused by human activity, as well as acid rain 
and the depletion of the ozone layer. There is a bit of 
discussion of the potential effects: disruption of climate 
and thus of agriculture, rising sea levels, extinction of 
species, human health problems. But to the author, the 
overriding consequence is the end of the idea of nature, 
by which he means that global alterations of the envi- 
ronment spell the end of "our sense of nature as eternal 
and separate”. 

The underlying cause of the “end of nature,” he ar- 
gues, is a “binge, a half century of unbelievable prosper- 
ity and ease”, which he blames on “an ideology.. .that 
man is at the center of creation and it is therefore right 
for him to do whatever pleases him” (p. 151). McKibben 
never explores the social relations that allow technology 
to be used in a manner that destroys both “man” and 
“creation,” nor realizes that the decisions are not made 
by “man” but by a few people. 

"NATURE” AS ABSTRACTION 

Following the ideology that calls itself “deep ecology,” 
he proposes “humility” and “limits,” meaning a vast re- 
duction in living standards. Evidently — in a time char- 
acterized by concessions, two-tier wages, union-busting, 
falling standards of living, increasing poverty and infant 
mortality, decreasing life expectancy for Blacks — afflu- 
ence is all the author sees. He expresses contempt for 
working people in the U.S., whom he views only as self- 
ish consumers and never as human beings who struggle 
for survival and freedom. 

McKibben’s greatest fear is that "we” will be "will- 
ing to live in a world ever more estranged from na- 
ture” emphasis mine). But his refusal to challenge or 
even acknowledge the capitalist class nature of the 
society we live in makes it clear that he is willing to 
live in a world where we’re all estranged from other 
people, from our own activity, from ourselves. And 
how could you be any more estranged from nature 
than when you make it an abstract Other, totally 
separate from — and opposite to— humanity? 

As opposed to Marx’s historically concrete analysis of 
force and domination in capitalist society being rooted 
in the domination of dead over living labor-t-machines 


controlling human activity — domination in the minds of 
“deep ecologists” becomes a suprahistorieal abstraction 
of human domination over nature: “...we feel it our priv- 
ilege (and we feel it our necessity) to dominate nature 
to our advantage, as whites once dominated blacks.’* 

This abstraction gives the “deep” the delusion of 
being the most “radical” of all. (“It could be that this 
idea of a humbler world, or some idea like it, is both 
radical and necessary, in the way that cutting off a leg 
can be both radical and necessary.” What it amounts to, 
however, is a retrogression. 

SKIPPING OVER ALIENATED LABOR 

Daunted by the monumental task of overthrowing the 
social relations that underlie technology’s destructive- 
ness, “deep ecolpgists” turn their backs on the actual, 
historical, ongoing struggles against capitalist civiliza- 
tion and declare that civilization itself is the enemy. 
Humans, no longer creative subjects striving for free- 
dom, must bow to “nature” as an abstract object. 

The fundamental error lies in seeking the transcen- 
dence of humanity’s alienation from nature via a short- 
cut that skips over alienated labor, the alienation from 
one’s own activity. With that contradiction as ground, 
the dream of overcoming alienation from nature impels 
the “deep” toward a nightmare of humanity’s perma- 
nent alienation from all things human. The opposite to 
this self-limiting vision of unfreedom is Marx’s vision: 

"Just as the savage must wrestle with nature, in order 
to satisfy his wants, in order to maintain his life and re- 
produce it, so civilized man has to do it, and he must do 
it in all forms of society and under all possible modes of 
production.... The freedom in this field cannot consist of 
anything else but of the fact that socialized man, the asso- 
ciated producers, regulate their interchange with nature 
rationally, bring it under their common control, instead of 
being ruled by it as i by some blind power. ...But it always 
remains a realm of necessity. Beyond it begins that devel- 
opment of human power which is its own end, the true 
realm of freedom, which, however, can flourish only upon 
that realm of necessity as its basis." (Capital, Vol. 3, 
Kerr edition, pp. 954-55.) 

The End of Nature comes to a fitting conclusion: 
“The comfort we need is inhuman.” The last word of 
the book is “inhuman.” It might as weU have been “un- 
freedom.” — Franklin Diaiiryev 
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Marx’s * Revolution in permanence ’ 


Unshackling the “mind-forged 


manacles” of unfreedom 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 


Editors note: The following is excerpted from section 
three of the Perspectives Report that Raya Dunayevskaya 
gave to the “Special Constitutional Convention of News 
and Letters Committees ' on September 3. 1983 The entire 
report was entitled. “ The Marx Centenary Discloses the 
Need for the Philosophy of Revolution in Permanence’ for 
Uprooting Reaganism Out to Shackle the People with 
‘Mind -Forged Manacles' of Unfreedom . ” Dunayevskaya en- 
titled the section excerpted here. “Marxist -Humanism’s 
Challenge to Post-Marx Marxists and Other Alternatives 
to Marx’s Marxism, its Dialectics of Liberation ’’ The re 
port came on the heels of Dunayevskaya s Marx Centenary 
speaking tour in 1983. The document in its entirety can be 
found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , #792.5. 


Marxist-Humanists celebrated the Marx Centenary by 
publishing our latest work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
along with re-publishing two other fundamental theoret- 
ical works, Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy and 
Revolution. Naturally, it is with eyes of today that this 
trilogy of revolution traced both the revolutions in 
Marx’s day and those in Lenin and Luxemburg’s day. 
The expression, “with eyes of today,” refers of course 
not just to 1983, but to the new world epoch opened in 
1950 when new forms of revolt and new forces of revo- 
lution emerged — workers against Automation in West 
Virginia and against new work-norms in East Germany; 
Black revolt both in the U.S. and in Africa; the birth of 
a whole new generation that aligned with the Black di- 
mension and against the Vietnam War; indeed, the 
emergence of a whole new Third World — in Asia, in the 
Middle East, in Africa, in Latin America. 

Marx had been working out, as new paths to revolu- 
tion and to thought, a new relationship between the in- 
dustrialized West and the non-industrialized East where 
the “archaic” peasant communes persisted which never- 
theless could become ground for revolution arising first 
in the East rather than in the West. These new paths 
to revolution were a challenge the World War II gener- 
ation failed to meet. Whether or not the availability of 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks could have cast as to- 
tal a new illumination as they do in our age, which has 
witnessed the emergence of a Third World, there is, 
naturally, no way of knowing. History, in any case, can- 
not be rewritten. The responsibility is to this genera- 
tion. The challenge is to this age, and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution includes in that challenge all post-Marx 
Marxists, beginning with Frederick Engels 

WHAT THE MARX CENTENARY is challeng- 
ing this age to do is both to work out Marx’s “new mo- 
ments” in his last decade and to re-examine the very 
beginnings of his discovery of a new continent of 
thought and of revolution, because both periods are ur- 
gent for the post-World War II world. In that same crit- 
ical year of the General Miners’ Strike against Automa- 
tion, 1949-50, when something so new came from the 
movement from practice, what came supposedly from 
theory, with the new type of national "evolution that 
emerged from Mao’s China, saw a new, though false, 
challenge make its appearance. 

That which had given the appearance of “a new 
world” — a Sino-Soviet orbit — soon turned, however, into 
a Sino-Soviet conflict, and it was then that Mao rose to 
offer himself as the “storm center” of nothing short of 
“world revolution.” Mao’s “Cultural Revolution” did 
succeed in becoming a polarizing force For the world’s 
youth, totally alienated from existing society and desi- 
rous of shortcuts to a “continuous revolution” which in- 
cluded “new” life-styles. It becomes necessary, while 
holding on tight to the “new moments” of Marx’s last 
decade, to return to his early moments, including aesth- 
etics and art, to see what a new Universal meant to the 
young Marx. 

In his simultaneous struggle to separate himself from 
Hegel and to battle against Prussian censorship, what 
the young Marx chose to make a Universal of was free- 
dom of the press. (His statement appears as the frontis- 
piece of Marxism and Freedom.) On the threshold of 
Marx’s discovering, in reality, the proletariat as Sub- 
ject — Reason as well as Force — who would resolve the 
class contradiction that was gnawing at the vitals of so- 
ciety, fragmenting humanity while the reigning philoso- 
pher was dehumanizing the Idea of Freedom, the young 
Marx made the deepest dive ever into Culture. Whether 
he was examining religion or Art; aesthetics or the peas- 
ant theft of wood; individual artist or masses in motion, 
the young Marx felt he was witnessing paralysis setting 
in, disintegration abounding, unless a way was found to 
release vast, untapped, creative energies for universal 
self-development. 

The process of Marx's jamming up reality against 
philosophy led to Marx’s discovery of a whole new con- 
tinent of thought and of revolution he called “a new 
Humanism” and “Revolution in permanence,” concre- 
tized as materialist foundation, with history disclosing 
the direction of human development, and with dialec- 
tics — “negation of the negation,” the Absolute Method 
for continuous revolution — as the determinant. 

Of all the post-Marx Marxists who tried to grasp 
Marx’s multidimensionality by singling out Art, only 
. one succeeded, and he did it by refusing to separate the 
; subject of Art from Marx’s total philosophy. Where dth- ■ 


ers culled the statements on Art and ended by offering 
alternatives to Marx’s Marxism, Mihail Lifshitz showed 
Art’s integrality to Marx’s Marxism. Because new alter- 
natives will be multitudinous now that we have issued a 
challenge to post-Marx Marxism’s failure to grapple 
with Marx's “new moments” of his last decade even as 
they reduced the very first moment of discovery to a 
“residue of Hegelianism” in the young Marx, allow me 
to quote from Lifshitz’s The Philosophy of Art of 
Marx, as he demonstrates how, for the young Marx, 
even when still a Left Hegelian, but fighting journalisti- 
cally for the freedom of the press, the concept of “Rev- 
olution in Permanence” was dominant: “...reflections 
upon the ancient world show that the historical analo- 
gies permeating the works of 1841-42 remained with the 
mature Marx.. .he never renounced this inheritance.” 

At the same time, please reread what may seem far 
removed from this — my pamphlet on the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions (including the new Introduction to a Farsi 
edition of the pamphlet, which appeared in N&L, Au- 
gust-September 1983). It is there that I warned (and 


The forces from below show anew, at one and the 
same time, that the movement from practice was itself 
a form of theory and how it challenged the movement 
from theory to rise to a philosophy. Our unique contrib- 
utions during those 30 years reached a culminating 
point that allowed us, in working out the Ethnological 
Notebooks, to find that trail Marx left and to look 
anew at the 1980s, thereby permitting Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution [RLWLMPRJ to issue a challenge to post- 
Marx Marxists and all other alternatives to Marx’s 
Marxism 


What is new in this Marx Centenary year is that, 
with the tour around the whole trilogy of revolution, so 
many new doors were opened to Marxist-Humanism — 
be that in Afro-American studies or in Third World 
Women’s Conferences or with Youth, including Lati- 
nos — that what became clear was that all these revolu- 
tionary forces struggling against the myriad capitalistic 
econoroic-politicai-social-military crises manifest an im- 



that was before the Cultural Revolution) against an al- 
ternative arising from within the so-called Communist 
world. It was Mao, “The Leader,” the administrative 
mentality in power, presenting a claim to leadership of 
the Third World! 

American youth of the 1960s, attracted to Mao’s so- 
called “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” failed to 
see that the manner in which Mao articulated Culture 
(with a capital C) was not only an evasion of the class 
nature of China — state-capitalism — but was also philo- 
sophically wrong. It is true that a great writer — a 
Shakespeare or a Tolstoy or a Melville— can envision 
the “human element,” an “original character,” and give 
us a glimpse of the future. In all those articulations one 
age is disappearing and a new age is arising. It is what 
the philosopher Hegel called “a birth-time of history 
and a period of transition.” It can be seen in the dimen- 
sion Shakespeare created in Hamlet at the emergence 
of a new world of individualism, the historic emergence 
of capitalism. It can be seen in Lear at the death of 
feudalism. Or in what Tolstoy created as an original 
character in Anna Karenina, and in what he presented 
as historic period in War and Peace. 

And it can be seen in what Melville did in Moby 
Dick on the eve of the Civil War, and in his Confi- 
dence Man with his concept of the “original character” 
with original “instincts.” Melville felt that the way to 
define this “original character” was to compare it to “a 
revolutionizing philosopher.” 

The point, however, is that the great artist is not that 
revolutionizing philosopher, or, more plainly put, that 
“philosopher of revolution” — Karl Marx. Not being that 
philosopher of revolution, aiming to transform reality, 
he, more often than not, does not understand the mas- 
ses in motion that have inspired his vision. He remains 
the “outsider looking in.” 

FOR US, AS REVOLUTIONARIES, as Marx- 
ist-Humanists trying to catch the link of historic conti- 
nuity with Marx’s new continent of thought and of rev- 
olution of the 1840s, and the trail to the 1980s he left us 
in the 1880s, we must finally meet the challenge Marx 
put to us to work out the new paths to revolution. This 
demands that we see revolutionary forces not only as 
muscle but as Reason; it demands, at the same time, 
that we do not relegate those forces to “characters” 
(original or otherwise) on a play stage, but see them on 
the historic stage with the masses in motion transform- 
ing reality. 

Doing this for the last three decades, we have both 
paralleled what came from the movement from practice, 
and met its challenge to rise to philosophy, grounded in 
practice in a way that not only changed the whole rela- 
tionship of theory to practice, but also made historic- 
philosophic contributions — as the trilogy of revolution 
shows. This year these are extended in the three new 
pamphlets we are issuing — a new edition of American 
Civilization on Trial, a new pamphlet on Marx and the 
Third World, and our projected work on the 1949-50 
Geherial Miners’ Strike. [See ad p. 7] _ . 


pulse to see that their revolutionary energies and Rea- 
son will not again be thwarted. Revolutions are soured 
not alone because of the might of these tyrannical, ex-’i 
ploitative, sexist, racist powers, but for lack of a philos- 
ophy of revolution.... 

I wish to cite the situation in Africa here because it is 
directly related to philosophy as the most imperative 
kind of ACTION.... Africa, where it is a question of 
both philosophy and organization.... [Let me] return to 
when, long ago, Nasser chose to entitle his report of no 
more than a Free Officer’s coup as Egypt’s Liberation, 
the Philosophy of Revolution. The year is 1955, and 
the very first words on the very first page of the text 
say, concerning the use of the word, “philosophy”: “I 
stand before a boundless world, a bottomless sea.” The 
next category Nasser singles out is “Idea” as “seed of 
revolution.” 

Long before this rereading, I used to recommend the 
work, but the stress then was on his not being interest- 
ed in facing the enemy as enemy at the negotiating ta- 
ble, but instead in quoting the Israeli chief s account 
(Yeruham Cohen was his name) of what preoccupied 
Nasser. It was the “struggle of Israel against the Eng- 
lish and how we organized the underground resistance 
movement against them in Palestine and how we were 
able to muster world public opinion behind us in our 
struggle against them.” 

NASSER THEN INTRODUCED his third cate- 
gory: History. Clearly, to Nasser, the point was that un- 
less one has a Promethean vision, is not an eclectic and 
is steeped in history, a leader will not succeed with his 
revolution. The flaw was and remains that their philoso- 
phy continues to be in a vanguardist framework of or- 
ganization. In Nasser’s case it was the “Free Officer” 
corps— and we saw it in African regression long before 
its further degradation in the Quadaffis. Our focus re- 
mains the unique African passion for philosophy. There 
the African dimension — as has been clear through the 
yeans, whether in an intellectual like Senghor or a trade 
union organizer like Sekou Toure — is seen at its most 
positive in the actual movement in South Africa today 
called Black Consciousness. 

It is no accident that, like us, they have singled out 
Frantz Fanon as the great Third World theorist. It was 
he who combined to the fullest the unique African pas- 
sion for philosophy with the Marxian-Hegelian dialectic 
and Marx’s philosophy of “revolution in permanence.” 
But we alone have shown that to be inseparable also 
from organization. Without “revolution in permanence” 
not only “in general” but as ground for organization, we 
face today’s myriad crises — with the Reagans deluded 
that even a nuclear war could be “winnable” — poverty- 
stricken in thought. 

This, then, defines our focus on organizational growth 
rooted in that philosophy of “revolution in perma- 
nence’!’.,.. The central point for today is the need for 
projection of Marxist-Humanism, not just “in general” 
but a$ organization, alonp with elicitation from below. 

?! : _ _ ’ ’ _ (continued ‘/in page IQ) ,Mn i : ■: 1 1 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


Dunayevskaya’s exploration of 
the Marxism of Rosa Luxemburg 


by Sheila Fuller 

Editor’s note: We print below excerpts from a presenta- 
tion at an ongoing series of classes, “Marxist-Humanism: 
The Re-creation of Marx’s Marxism for our Age,” being 
given in the locals of News and Letters Committees. 

Rosa Luxemburg was a great woman revolutionary 
and Marxist theoretician who had a tremendous appre- 
ciation of spontaneous mass struggles. She made a cate- 
gory of the element of spontaneity, especially in the 
1905 Russian Revolution. In her pamphlet, The Mass 
Strike, she wrote: "In short, in the mass strikes in Rus- 
sia, the element of spontaneity plays such a predominant 
part, not because the Russian proletariat are ‘uneducated’ 
but because revolutions do not allow anyone to play the 
schoolmaster with them. ” 

Luxemburg was a theoretician who followed the ex- 
tension of capitalism into what we now call the “Third 
World.” As early as 1895 she recognized the emergence 
of imperialism and analyzed it as a “shift in global po- 
litics.” She fought imperialism and German militarism 
throughout her life. Indeed she broke with the leader- 
ship of the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) 
over their reformism, opportunism and refusal to chal- 
lenge German militarism. Luxemburg devoted her whole 
life to working out the relationship of theory to revolu- 
tion. She considered theory to be the lifeblood of the 
movement. 

In Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (RLWLMPR), Raya 
| Dunayevskaya appreciated Luxemburg’s achievements. 

■ At the same time, she argued that Luxemburg did not 
make a new beginning in re-creating Marx’s philosophy 
of revolution for her age. Exploring her critique of Lux- 
emburg as a post-Marx Marxist can help us find path- 
^ ways to begin anew in re-creating Marx’s Marxism for 
our age. 

LUXEMBURG: THE DIALECTIC AS A TOOL 

I want to single out two interrelated critiques which 
Dunayevskaya raised about Luxemburg in RLWLMPR: 
1) Why did Luxemburg, who so deeply appreciated the 
. element of spontaneity in revolution and made a univer- 
sal out of spontaneity, not break from the conception of 
a vanguard party to lead the masses? 2) Why did Lux- 
emburg, who was a serious theoretician, not develop a 
new concept of organization on the foundation of Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution? 

As Dunayevskaya expressed it: “Luxemburg’s disgust 
with the orthodox SPD leadership did not extend to a per- 
ception of how total was the lack of comprehension of 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution that would extend far be- 
yond any single question, be it nationalism or the Morocco 
incident. Her profound sensing of the opportunism within 
, the German Social Democracy, which led to the 1910-11 

i break with Kautsky, was not made into the kind of univer- 

, sal that others could recognize and accept. 

“Indeed, she herself did not realize that the SPD had 
deviated from Marx, and not just on tactical grounds; that 
the course needed to be- reversed to reconnect with Marx’s 
i philosophy — that is, the actuality of revolution — and to 

make that philosophy the solid ground for the new, the to- 
tally new” (p. 119). 

Dunayevskaya pointed to an answer to these ques- 
i tions in chapter 9 of RLWLMPR, where she wrote that 
even though Luxemburg considered her responsibility to 
be the restatement of Marxism for her age, “far from 
seeing in the dialectic a dialectic of liberation, she saw 
it merely as a tool,” as an “instrument of class culture,” 
j a “method of research” (p. 118). 

Why did Luxemburg see Marx’s dialectic as a tool? 
Or rather, what does it mean to reduce Marxism to a 
tool? How does this view lead to Luxemburg’s not spell- 
ing out the responsibility of a Marxist theoretician and 
her not working out a new philosophic beginning after 
her break with the opportunist, reformist SPD leader- 
ship? 

To begin to answer these questions, we need to make 
a journey to 1953, that is, to Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Let- 
ters on Hegel’s Absolutes, which she considered to be 
“a new divide in Marxism,” a truly new beginning. 
There Dunayevskaya tackled the question of organiza- 
tion by relating, Hegel’s Absolute Idea to the concept of 
a “small group ‘like us’ who know that nothing can be 
done without the masses and are with them, but they 
[small groups] are theoreticians and they always seem to 
be around too. So, what is the objectivity which explains 
their presence, as the objectivity explains the spontaneous 
outburst of the masses?” (See June 1, 1987 Presentation 
on Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy published 
in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism 
(TPMMH), p. 10.) Dunayevskaya did not simply view 
the question of organization as the relation of spontane- 
ity to organization. 

It is in her May 12, 1953 Letter that Dunayevskaya 
quoted Hegel’s view that every beginning has to be 
made from the Absolute. (She saw the Absolute as the 
highest stage of the thought and struggle for human lib- 
eration.) She quoted the rest of this passage where He- 
gel argued that “the progress consists in this, that the 
universal determines itself and is the universal for itself 
that is, is equally also individual and subject. It is the Ab- 
solute only in its completion” (p. 31, TPMMH). Clearly, 
Dunayevskaya argued that for her, the new beginning, 
the progress of the universal of socialism, consists in the 
self-movement, the realization and the further develop- 
ment of the Idea of Marxism. Subject or individual here 
means the further development, the re-creation of the 
universal of socialism, the Idea of Marxism, in face of 


new developments. 

She then wrote: “So although we began with the uni- 
versal of socialism and although we have seen socialism in 
the various phases of the Commune [the Paris Commune 
of 1871 ], the Soviets, the CIO [Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations], it is not yet IT for it can be it ‘only in its 
completion’ ” (p. 31, TPMMH). Earlier in the letter she 
had written about the Paris Commune, the Soviets, the 
CIO as various phases of the universal of socialism. But 
she argued that is not yet a new beginning until human 
beings re-create the Idea of Marxism. Clearly for Du- 
nayevskaya, who greatly appreciated spontaneity, spon- 
taneity is not a universal. The universal is the re-cre- 
ation, the further development of the Idea of Marxism 
by live human beings. 

DUNAYEVSKAYA: DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
IDEA OF MARXISM 

But it was not until her May 20, 1953 Letter that she 
fully made- the breakthrough that she considered to be 
the new beginning in Marxism. In Dunayevskaya’s May 
20, 1953 Letter, she got to what she discerned to be He- 
gel’s summation of his whole philosophy in the three fi- 
nal syllogisms of his book, the Philosophy of Mind 
(also known as the Philosophy of Spirit). There she 
saw Hegel presenting the structure of his Encyclopedia 
of Philosophical Sciences (which consists of the Logic, 
the Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of 
Mind), not as a hierarchy, but as a movement; a move- 
ment from universal to particular to individual, or a 
movement from abstract to concrete. In paragraph 575, 
the first of the three final syllogisms, Dunayevskaya dis- 
covered that the movement from nature to mind, which 
she saw as a “movement from practice,” is implicitly 
the idea of freedom. 

This movement from nature to mind is only implicit- 
ly the idea of freedom. It has the impulse for further 
development. In the next syllogism, paragraph 576, the 
idea of freedom is further developed in mind. Following 
this movement, Dunayevskaya discovered that even 
when Hegel got to the final syllogism, 577, the “abso- 
lutely universal,” that is not a pinnacle or a stopping 
point, but has the impulse for further development. 

Dunayevskaya discovered that the “absolutely univer- 
sal” is the “self-thinking Idea,” the self-determination of 
the Idea which is a ceaseless movement. She discerned 
that the movement from universal to particular to indi- 
vidual, or from abstract to concrete, is through the 
ceaseless further development pf the idea of freedom. 
Twenty years later, in Philosophy and Revolution, she 
expressed this breakthrough in her unique and original 
category, “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning.” 

In Philosophy and Revolution she wrote that “The 
revolt that erupted in East Germany in 1953 and came to 
a climax in 1956 in the Hungarian Revolution was articu- 
lated also in new points of departure in theory.., It was as 
if Hegel’s Absolute Method as a simultaneously subjective- 
objective mediation had taken on flesh. Both in life and in 
cognition, subjectivity — live men and women — tried shap- 
ing history via a totally new relationship of practice to 
theory. It was as if the 'Absolute Universal,’ instead of 
being a beyond, an abstraction, was concrete and every- 
where” (p. 42). We can see that the “Absolute Method” 
comes to life because of the simultaneity of a new stage 


of revolt with a new stage of cognition. 

For Dunayevskaya, the universal, Marxism, far from 
being a tool, is a live body of ideas in need of further 
development and re-creation by each generation of revo- 
lutionaries. The movement from universal to particular 
to individual, or the movement from abstract to con- 
crete, is not an application but constitutes a ceaseless 
re-creation of the Idea. That is what she developed as 
“Absolute Negativity as New Beginning.” 

So we see that Luxemburg, in 1905, raised spontanei- 
ty to the status of a universal. But she did not develop 
a concept of organization that was based on the further 
development of Marx’s philosophy of revolution. Despite 
her great appreciation for spontaneity, she did not 
break from the vanguard party-to-lead. Dunayevskaya, 
however, in 1953 raised the relationship of the further 
development of Marx’s philosophy of revolution to a 
concept of organization that is not a vanguard party-to- 
lead. She developed the concept of an organization of 
workers and intellectuals who know that nothing can be 
done without the spontaneity of the masses, and are 
with them, but think that they have a responsibility for 
the further development of Marx’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion. 

MARXISM: APPLICATION VS. 

RE-CREATION 

Whereas for Luxemburg, the particularization of the 
universal of Marxism was a method of application, for 
Dunayevskaya it was the self-determination of the Idea 
of Marxism, or what she discovered as Absolute Nega- 
tivity as New Beginning. 

This is what Dunayevskaya expressed in her 1986-87 
Marxist- Humanist Perspectives presentation, where in a 
section entitled, “The Single Dialectic in Philosophy,” 
she wrote: “For Marxist-Humanists, Perspectives makes 
Retrospective not just a remembrance of things past, but 
such an inwardizing and projecting of Marx’s whole body 
of ideas that only then does one fully embark on the new 
of one’s own age, so that the discontinuity with the old is 
historically justifiable because it now shows its roots in the 
continuity.” 

To me, this is what Peter Wermuth expressed in his 
presentation to the first of the class series on “Marxist- 
Humanism: The Re-creation of Marx’s Marxism for our 
Age” (published in the March 1991 issue of News & 
Letters), the class entitled “Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning vs. Post-Marx Marxism.” There he wrote: 
“Avoiding the pull of 150 years of ‘post-Marx Marxism as 
pejorative’ depends on how deeply we embrace philosophy, 
not as an abstraction, but as that power of thought so im- 
bued with the dialectic of absolute negativity that we 
‘mold’ the Recollection of past high points of freedom 
struggles and thought into an altogether new beginning." 
This is the determinant for organization and for life. 

It is on this foundation that we can begin to grasp 
Dunayevskaya’s critique of Luxemburg for having made 
a universal out of spontaneity and for not creating a 
new organization on the basis of a new beginning in 
Marxism. A new beginning in Marxism could not be 
achieved so long as Marxism was seen as a tool instead 
of a philosophy of absolute negativity which Marx 
called “a new Humanism.” 


From the Marxist-Humanist Archives: 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings on Rosa Luxemburg 

Explore the wealth of material on Rosa Luxemburg in the Marxist-Humanist Archives. Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s appreciation for and critique of Luxemburg began in the 1940s when she critiqued Luxemburg’s Accu- 
mulation of Capital. Her exploration continued through the writing of Marxism and Freedom and her let- 
ters on the process of writing Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion, and continued into Dunayevskaya’s writings after the publication of that work in 1982. 

“Here RL was so much in advance of the times, in 
advance of the others, including Lenin, on the ques- 
tion of the German Social Democracy. ..she broke with 
the whole concept of imperialism. And yet when it 
came to a full and total theory, she was so concerned 
with fighting Marx on the accumulation of capital, 
saying that he didn’t forsee this stage, that it ended 
up by her denying what she called the rococco style of ^ 
the nature of the dialectic in the fetishism of commod- 
ities.” — “Philosophy and Revolution: New Stage of 
Thought or New Form of Revolt?” March 1977, 
Archives #15058 

“It never fails that, no matter how fully you know a 
subject, when a new force and Reason of revolution 
arises (as Women’s Liberation has arisen in our age) 
you feel you have known nothing until that new mo- 
ment of illumination. It is then that the individual 
and the universal have merged in what Hegel calls 
the ‘birth-time of history’ and that is why every- 
thing — the familiar as well as the unfamiliar — is so 
totally new. That is the way I felt about Rosa Luxem- 
burg, about Women’s Liberation, and about Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution, though I have lived with 
those subjects my whole adult life.” 

— Dunayevskaya letter to Ana Maria Portugal 
(Lima, Peru), October 1981, Archives #15305 

We invite you to join us in studying the Marxist-Humanist Archives. To obtain the Archives and the Guide 
and Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development, see the literature ad on page 7. Or send for a free brochure describing the full Collec- 
tion, available from: News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, #707, Chicago, IL 60605 
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IN THE AFTERMATH OF 
WHERE DO WE GO 

The anti-war demonstrations in Chi- 
cago were great just before and just af- 
ter the war started. The demonstration 
of 10,000 was really great — everyone 
was taking over the streets. So why did 
it all die down so fast, even though the 
war was still going on? I think some of 
it has to do with the media, the way 
they ignored everything anyone said 
against the war. It makes you feel pow- 
erless. A lot also has to do with seeing 
how powerful this country is with all 
these high-tech weapons. It made some 
people feel they can’t control their fu- 
ture. To me, what the war showed is 
there’s no sense believing in this sys- 
tem, and I want to change it. 

High School student 
Evanston, 111. 

* * * 

You know why the U.S. had this 
war? Because they are no longer a great 
economic power, so they had to show 
the world they are a political and mili- 
tary power. The dollar is down all over 
the world except in Latin America. 
There the dollar is always going up. 

Dominican worker 
New York 

* * * 

A lot of people, who I know were 
against the war before it began, later 
started wearing those “Support the 
Troops” buttons and yet insisted they 
were still “against the war.” That 
makes no sense. I could have worn a 
button that said “I Care” because I did 
care what happened to the troops. But 
that never could mean I supported 
them as killing machines. What has 
happened to people’s heads? 

Health worker 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

I hate to admit it, but it took the 
threat of war for me to realize the prob- 
lems inherent in our capitalist, oligarch- 
ically controlled society. Maybe if other 
people can be educated to the real situ- 
ation in the Middle East so that they 
will not be manipulated by the govern- 
ment and the press into believing that 
we are fighting for freedom and against 
aggression, then perhaps they will also 
realize that capitalism leads to war and 
poverty and not to freedom. 

Student 
De Kalb, 111. 

* * * 

As a Palestinian, I’m feeling the need 
in the current crisis for more than the 
organizing and demonstrating that is 
going on. We need study and discus- 
sion — something to feed us. For us Pal- 
estinians, there’s always one more crisis 
or one more massacre. We end up run- 
ning from one event to another event, 
but we need a deeper sense of direction. 

Palestinian activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The so-called military/ideological vic- 
tory of Bush was in fact so non-victori- 
ous that it turned into a nightmare 
overnight. No wonder Bush and his mil- 
itary men were so humble in accepting 
the credit for it. Do not forget, it was at 
the height of the human rights hype in 
1979 championed by Jimmy Carter, that 
Iranian and Nicaragua masses un- 
leashed their revolutionary will. 

The Persian Gulf hype was hardly 
even a challenge to capitalism’s higher 
opposition — human freedom. The morn- 
ing after Saddam Hussein was “finished 
up,” the nightmare of deepening crises 
hit out. Military victory did not resolve, 
rather it deepened the contradictions in 
the capitalist system. The defeat of 
Saddam H. was not a victory over revo- 
lution. It represents and manifests the 
quintessential doom of the capitalist 
state. 

Iranian revolutionary 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was at two of the first peace dem- 
onstrations — the one on Jan. 12 in 
Frankfurt, Germany with 30,000 people 
and the blockade of the American Air 
Base in Frankfurt on Jan. 19 with 
50,000 people. Many oversimplifications 
and distortions showed themselves even 
here, at the beginning of the protest 
movement. However, from the first, 
there were also self-criticisms from 
within the movement as well, over the 
banners, the speeches, and its general 
themes. 

, . At first, one. sa\y many banners such , 


THE GULF WAR: 

FROM HERE? 

as “Americans out of Arabia,” but only 
a few which read “Iraq out of Kuwait.” 
Many voices loudly demanded the right 
of the Palestinians to form their own 
state, but very few demanded that the 
PLO leadership distance itself from 
'addam Hussein. A few days later this, 
n the whole, one-sided character of the 
ovement changed. The big demon- 
itration on Feb. 2 in Bonn overcame 
;hese previous omissions by the peace 
ovement. This self-critique by the 
ovement showed exactly the type of 
Reaming process that the German politi- 
cal establishment was unable to devel- 

Peter-Erwin Jansen 
Germany 

* * 

The invasion of Iraq would have been 
nthinkable just a few years ago, and 
ow seems to have wide popular sup- 
ort. Reaganism was nothing less than 
deliberate effort to roll back thought 
o the era before the Civil Rights 
ovement and before the anti-war 
[Ovement. 

It encountered a great deal of opposi- 
]ion but went virtually unchallenged in 
ie field of ideas. The result today is 
ie kind of disarray on the Left that we 
|ee. 

D.B. 

Flint, Mich. 

* * * 

There are two attitudes on the part 
of anti-war activists I have been hear- 
ing since the war ended. One is to 
blame the masses for Bush’s ability to 
get away with his genocide of Iraqis, as 
if the war proves the backwardness of 
the American people. The other is to 
close one’s eyes to the depth of the re- 
trogression this country is sinking into. 
The trouble with both attitudes is that 
they skip over the responsibility we in 
t|ie movement have for reorganizing our 
oWn thinking. Until we break our minds 
free, not only from the ruling class ide- 
as, but also from the Post-Marx Marxist 
ideas, the rulers will have it all over us. 

Anti-war activist 
Chicago. 


Readers’ Views 



THE 

FORGOTTEN 

THIRD 

WORLD 


Dreadful as the Gulf Crisis is, an 
ekren worse crisis is the “silent holo- 
caust” in Africa, where (by Oxfam’s es- 
timate) 20 million human beings are in 
danger of starvation. In fact there axe 
several geographically distinct famines, 
in Sudan and Ethiopia, and in Mozam- 
bique, Angola and Liberia. While the 
immediate causes are drought and civil 
war, the reasons for this catastrophe lie 
iit the very nature of our capitalist- im- 
perialist world — two elements of which 
are the debt crisis and the arms trade, 
which take away the means of life while 
supplying the means of death in abun- 
dance. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

* * * 

In the Haitian government offices 
many protests are being heard. The 
workers are demanding the dismissed of 
officials accused of corruption. Among 
the people, there is waiting for a lower- 
ing of the prices of basic commodities. 
In diplomatic circles, it is being said 
that the U.S. has frozen the $82 million 
in aid promised to the Aristide govern- 
ment. 

As to the leaders of the failed coup 
d’etat of Jan. 7, they have not yet been 
punished. Note that the main leader of 
this coup was Roger Lafontant, former 
Minister of the Interior (Police) in the 
Duvalier government and head of the 
Tpntons macoutes. 

Renan Hedouville 
Haiti 

* * 

We see acutely the need for a just 
and peaceful world. The second tragic 
ent in six months has hit our center 
Lesotho. The only son of one of our 
Hfworkers has been shot and killed in 
South Africa. Coming, as it does, short- 
after the killing by police of the only 

E of another member of our team, we 
shaken by the agony and anguish of 
region. We know that we are not 
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been killed in this sub-region, tens of 
thousands if we add Mozambique and 
Angola. 

The sad thing is that the United 
States is setting a very wrong example, 
particularly in its war in the Persian 
Gulf. Sanctions worked in South Africa, 
and we remain grateful to people in the 
western world, perhaps like yourself, 
who urged the maintenance of sanc- 
tions. 

J.G, 

Transformation Resource Centre 

Lesotho 

* * * 

You can’t use officials in the United 
Nations to judge what most people are 
thinking in Africa today. In Africa there 
is considerable intellectural contestation 
of neo-colonialism’s adherence to the 
failed policies of the International Mon- 
etary Fund and World Bank. The idea 
of “market forces” has been destroyed 
as a policy. People are asking “What is 
to be done?” as never before. The gov- 
ernment is not the people but a faction 
and the U.N. representatives are a seg- 
ment of that which usually represents 
the financial and central banking inter- 
ests that are different even from the 
government itself. Neo-colonialism 
triumphed but it is not a path to viable 
development. It is short-lived. 

African Intellectual 
New York 

* * * 

I recently saw on Hispanic television 
in the U.S. an interview from Mexican 
television with Daniel Ortega, the for- 
mer president of Nicaragua. He had 
just come back from the Middle East, 
and his whole interview showed his atti- 
tude of narrow anti-imperialism and po- 
litical tailendism. He expressed his op- 
position to the Yanqui imperialism in 
the Gulf, but he didn’t denounce the 
imperalist aims of Saddam Hussein in 
the region, nor mention the global im- 
perialist aims of the Russian empire. 

The people of Latin America have 
shown through history their opposition 
to all kinds of imperialist rulers as well 
as rulers at home. We have had our 
Husseins in Cuba, Panama, Chile, Ar- 
gentina and the Dominican Republic. 
We have had too many unfinished revo- 
lutions in Latin America. Ortega’s nar- 
row perspective cannot help open the 
road to freedom. 

Dominican revolutionary 
California 


ECOLOGICAL CRISIS 

News & Letters provides information 
about domestic and worldwide labor- 
corporate conflicts that is rarely availa- 
ble in other publications. Its political 
perspective on organizational and inter- 
national relations generally coincides 
with my own, and when it doesn’t its 
reasoned approach always encourages 
me to re-evaluate my own thinking. 
There are two areas, however that are 
rarely covered from a Marxist-Human- 
ist perspective. The first is analysis of 
human organizations that are democrat- 
ically managed and collectively or so- 
cially owned. The other has to do with 
ecology. Certainly Engels can be faulted 
for many of his interpretations of Marx. 
However, in my opinion he tucked in a 
couple of brilliant pages on the destruc- 
tion of the ecology of what was then 
Spanish colonial Cuba and also Greece 
by 19th century private enterprises in 
his The Role of Labor in the Transfor- 
mation from Ape to Man. Shouldn’t 
we be saying that one of the most crit- 
ical problems of our time is the' devas- 
tation of the planet by both state and 
corporate capitalism? 

Subscriber 
Eugene, Ore. 

* * * 

Naturalism isn’t something external 
to humans. Humans are a part of na- 
ture, and a part of nature is thinking. 
Capitalist structure of society is not 
only poisoning the earth and killing off 
that aspect of nature, but hand in hand 
with that is killing off the paths of cog- , 
nition. The only way to free the earth 
is to free ourselves to think new ways ■' 
to free it. 

Philosophy Student 

. . . Wwois ij . 



BLACK AMERICA 

The police beating of Rodney King fi- 
nally made me mad enough to come out 
to a demonstration — the first demon- 
stration I have ever been to. First there 
was the Gulf war, and now this: here 
we are, at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and we’re so advanced on every- 
thing except what does it mean to be a 
human being, and treat others as hu- 
man beings. I really do believe that 
people can still get together to make 
changes. Those times aren’t past. 

Young Black woman 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I never felt I had choices in life as a 
Black man. What do “freedom” and 
“patriotism” mean in this society? Free- 
dom to live in low-income housing, to 
stay at the bottom of the economic lad- 
der. “Freedom” to live in a society that 
does not respect me as a man but as a 
social misfit. We have been kicked 
down too long. 

Black worker 
Chicago 

WOMENS 
LIBERATION 
WORLDWIDE 

It is heartening to read that groups of 
people in the U.S. resist President 
Bush’s imperialist policies. Imperialism 
is a real threat to us in the Third 
World. It is now evident in the U.S. ag- 
gression against Iraq, and its ability to 
subvert the UN Security Council for its 
own end. Women, who are struggling 
against various forms of oppression and 
exploitation, would appreciate if you 
could devote more space to their prob- 
lems and struggles too. 

Women’s Centre 
Bombay, India 

* * * 

Governor Norman Bangerter of Utah 
has signed into law the most restrictive 
anti-abortion bill any state has seen 
since 1973, and the Utah legislators who 
proposed the bill made no effort to hide 
that they were cooperating with the 
federal government to design a test case 
to overturn the right to abortion com- 
pletely. Why was there so little national 
opposition to the Utah bill? Was it only 
because the law seemed inevitable in 
such a conservative state? It was only 
1989 when 800,000 poured into the capi- 
tol to demand reproductive freedom. 

Laurie Cashdan 
New York 

* * * 

The Agency for Rural Transformation 
(ART) launched its Women’s Resource 
Centre on March 14, 1991, as part of 
the programme commemorating Inter- 
national Women’s Day, and is soliciting 
your assistance in making this project a 
success. We would appreciate copies of 
periodicals or information on publica- 
tions which are of relevance to women. 

ART 
Albert Street 
Grenville, Grenada 


THE ANTI-WARRIOR 

We are the members of the military 
who have declined to participate in the 
Persian Gulf massacre. We now need 
your assistance. The first issue of our 
newsletter, The Anti-WARrior, is near- 
ly complete, but we urgently require 
handing for printing and distribution. 

Many of us have worked, and will 
continue to work, with various 
peace/anti-militarism organizations. 
This newsletter, however, has been 
written, compiled, and edited independ- 
ently by us, the resisters. 

It is our initial goal to print 10,000 
newsletters, to distribute on a national 
scale and to place ads in widely read 
periodicals. We intend to publish on a 
bi-monthly schedule on high quality 
newsprint. It does not take much imagi- 
nation to see the potential of this publi- 
cation. With your help we can meet our 
first edition expenses. 

Jeffrey Paterson 
the Anti-WARrior 
48 Shattuck Sq., Box 129 
. t , ... , , , .Berkeley, fiA 9#7Q4 
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MARXIST-HUMANISM: 

ITS SUMMATION AS NEW BEGINNING 


I was quite surprised to hear Raya 
Dunayevskaya say in the writing from 
her Archives in the March issue (see 
“Marxist-Humanism: Its Summation as 
New Beginning”) that the various pam- 
phlets published by N&L during the 
1960s — such as Workers Battle Auto- 
mation and Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves — were not alone products 
of the movement from below. Her state- 
ment that their form and content took 
shape as a result of the philosophic 
breakthrough that created Marxist-Hu- 
manism brings out the importance of 
the revolutionary theoretician. What I 
want to think more about is her state- 
ment that when this is not recognized, 
the integrality of theory/practice gets 
pulled asunder. 

Civil rights activist 
Michigan 

* * * 

The idea of philosophy as what ena- 
bles you to catch new revolutionary 
forces and passions is very indigenous 
to Marxist-Humanism’s relation to the 
Black Dimension. In 1987 Dunayevska- 
ya wrote that you need “the whole 
Marxist-Humanist Archives” to see the 
revolutionary Black dimension as ongo- 
ing. The pamphlet, American Civiliza- 
■ tion on Trial, identifies the Reason in- 
, herent in that ongoing Black movement 
for liberation. Marxist-Humanist philos- 
ophy made that singling out possible. 

Black intellectual 
> Oakland, CA: 

* * * 

There is an interesting point made in 
Dunayevskaya’s column that may help 
one better understand the relation of 
. Hegel to Marx. It’s when she says Marx 
fully inwardized Hegel’s dialectic. A lot 
: of people argue that Marx took one as- 
pect of Hegel or another, but I’ve never 
seen this point made by anyone else. 
She does say that Marx did not “trans- 
late” everything he took from Hegel. 
But that doesn’t mean he just took a 
part of the dialectic from him. 

L.H. 

Illinois 

* * * 

There’s one point in Raya’s column 


last month that’s easy to skip over — her 
statement that the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency of the 1940’s had not worked 
out what it was for. The JFT surely 
knew about the Paris Commune, work- 
ers’ self-emancipation, and a totally new 
society, and yet she says it never 
worked out what it was for. I take it 
she’s saying being for something means 
what fully worked out philosophy you 
have. As important as were the contrib- 
utions of the JFT in the 1940s, Dunay- 
evskaya did not create the philosophy 
of Marxist-Humanism until the 1950s, 
which the other co-leaders of the JFT, 
Grace Lee and C.L.R. James, could not 
accept. 

Kevin A. Barry 
Chicago 

* * * 

In “Marxist-Humanism: Its Summa- 
tion as New Beginning” (N&L) March 
1991, p. 4) Raya Dunayevskaya wrote 
that one contribution of the Johnson- 
Forest Tendency (JFT) was “looking 
with new eyes at labor’s creativity in 
working out new forms of revolt.” How- 
ever, it was not until her philosophic 
breakthrough in 1953 that a new cate- 
gory was created: “the movement from 
practice that is itself a form of theory,” 
also expressed as “masses as Reason.” 

It’s not so easy to see what is the dif- 
ference between the JFT’s (or Rosa 
Luxemburg’s) “appreciation of the gen- 
ius of the masses in action” and RD’s 
new category. How do we practice that 
new relationship between theory and 
practice without falling into the other 
trap of seeing in the mass movement 
merely a confirmation of what we think 
we already know? 

B. Ann Lastelle 
Chicago 


THE NEED FOR SOLIDARITY 

What interests me about News and 
Letters Committees is that you try not 
to separate one struggle from another, 
and see that in every country there is a 
needed revolution brewing. I worked for 
a while last year with a Central Ameri- 


can solidarity group and found that we 
were always struggling to “liberate” or 
help liberate that region and yet we 
never discussed the oppressive condi- 
tions right here at home that I also 
Want to do something about. 

Music Student 
Cal State L.A. 

* * * 

I find the paper very informative and 
interesting on the American and inter- 
national situation from a working class 
perspective. 1 find your deliberate and 
specific regular coverage of women’s, 
Black and industrial issues particularly 
laudable. The one thing which surprises 
me is that with such a large American 
population and given the political level 
and importance of the national libera- 
tion movements and struggle in Ireland, 
you do not give more coverage to the 
Irish struggle. 

Brian Higgins 
England 

* * * 

It is so exciting for me to see letters 
from persons all around the world in 
the Readers’ Views pages. I am thank- 
ful to N&L for keeping attention fo- 
cused on the connection between the 
struggles for freedom. The war may be 
over, but the crisis is not. With the re- 
cent violence in Los Angeles, South Af- 
rica and Yugoslavia and the ever-retro- 
gressing women’s rights, I see a need to 
dig deeper in my own studies, and find 
that N&L is the best way right now. 

Cindy 
Suburbia, 111. 

SUPPORT 
KURDISH 
FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 

Our new journal, Kurdistan in the 
Media, will accumulate on a monthly 
basis all that it can collect about the 
Kurds in the media. We need your help, 
requesting everyone to send us all arti- 
cles that you can collect which concern 
our people. We need your subscriptions 
as well as your donations. 

Kurdish National Congress 
P.O. Box 26702 
Santa Ana, CA 92799 



HELP US CONTINUE! 

Thanks to all readers who have an- 
swered our Appeal to help keep 
N&L going — and a reminder to all 
others. Have you sent your contrib- 
ution to our Sustaining Fund? 


I don’t agree with everything that 
Marxist-Humanism has to say. But I do 
appreciate reading the serious philo- 
sophic analysis in your literature. It is 
such a contrast to the cheerleading that 
goes on within the rest of the Left. 

Environmental activist 
Vermont 

* * * 

I think this is the most democratic 
paper on the Left because the workers 
can express their minds. 

Subscriber 
New York City 

* * * 

N&L is a good alternative news 
source. The philosophic input is inter- 
esting and provocative. We are in dire 
need of some reforms in this nation — 
i.e., socialized medicine, alternative-safe 
energy sources and multi-cultural edu- 
cation in schools to rid us of racism. 

Subscriber 
Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 

N&L is one of the best publications I 
have read in terms of good reporting, 
excellent analysis and standing for the 
great cause of freedom and socialism. I 
read Dunayevskaya’s column with great 
interest. It is a very important contrib- 
ution to human thought and work for a 
real revolution. However, I have a prob- 
lem with the language. I think it is too 
difficult to follow sometimes. Could you 
edit it to simpler language? 

B.A. 

Winona, Minn. 

* * * 

Especially in recent days as this 
country slides into terrible regression. 
N&L speaks to the hearts and minds of 
the oppressed. Dunayevskaya’s column 
is one of the real strong points of N&L. 
It is a tribute to the committment of 
the N&L membership and readership 
that the paper retains this strong prac- 
tical and theoretical feature. 

T.V. 

Chicago 
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Bush’s ‘militarization of the mind’ threatens our struggles 


>w intent on 
form. 


(continued from page 1) 
nation in the Gulf war abroad and is n< 
bringing home in a virulent, war-nourished 

This can be seen first and foremost in his attitude to 
civil rights and to labor. Using the magic word “quota,” 
the Bush administration has served notice that it in- 
tends, once again, to gut any civil rights bill which 
would seek to reverse the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions that took away any protection afforded women 
and minority workers against racism and sexism at the 
work place. So fully did the Reagan-pac 
Court denude the “laws of the land” of an' 


eked Supreme 
such protec- 


tions that they made it impossible to sue against dis- 
crimination in hiring or promotion. The infamous 1989 
Wards Cove Packing case was a landmark decision for 
Bush. That is when the Court ruled that a minority 
worker must provide evidence that the racist practice 
he or she had been subjected to was an intentional 
conspiracy of management! 

What Bush has now dared to present as an "equal 
opportunity” — for Black men and women to fight in 
his wars — was in reality a poverty draft, that saw 
young people driven into the military in hopes of 
getting a job and the education denied them any- 
where else in a land where racism festers at the 
heart of American civilization. (See Editorial on rac- 
ism and police brutality, p. 9.) 

Within the Black community mothers were in the 
forefront in organizing against the sending of their 
children to fight in the Persian Gulf. “President Bush is 
ready to rebuild Kuwait, but who is going to rebuild my 
heart when I lose my son over there, who is going to re- 
build my community?” said one mother on Chicago’s 
West Side. (See women’s opposition to war, p. 2.) 

It is precisely because Bush saw the deep opposition 
of Black America to his wars both at home and abroad, 
that he not only embraced his clone, General Colin 
Powell, so demonstratively for TV consumption, but 
even had careful rumors floated by the media linking 
Powell to a Vice Presidential candidacy. 

As for Bush’s agenda for labor, his newly appointed 
Secretary of Labor, Lynn Martin, has already indicated 
that Bush will veto any attempt to change the strike- 
breaking law that allows companies to hire permanent 
replacement workers during strikes. This is precisely 
what Reagan established after breaking the PATCO 
strike in 1981, setting the ideological ground for capital’s 
offensive against labor throughout the 1980s. 

All one needs to do is look at the situation of the 
Greyhound workers a year after that strike to see 


what confronts labor in today’s "changed world” of 
ever-worsening retrogression. Many of those strikers 
are not only still out of work, but feel that they will 
never have a job again. Their bitterness is directed 
not only at management, but at the labor bureaucra- 
cy which abandoned them. Or one can look at the 
most recent strike that gained national headlines — 
the battles of the New York Daily News. What is 
being called a "victory,” because the strike was not 
completely broken, has meant a settlement that in- 
cludes the loss of hundreds of workers’ jobs. 

It is not that there wasn’t a tremendous show of soli- 
darity for the strikers from labor nationally and in New 
York City itself. It is that all this solidarity did not pre- 
vent one more defeat. Nor has it stemmed the horren- 
dous tide of ever greater and greater deterioration in 
the living standards of the American workers. Millions 
are out of work while those that had jobs paying ten 
dollars an hour and more in unionized manufacturing, 
are now facing non-union jobs in service work and in 
manufacturing that are paying five dollars an hour. 

A young worker from a recently closed meatpacking 
plant spoke of “workers finding out that job-hunting is 
becoming a painful experience not only because there 



are so many other workers job-hunting, but also be- 
cause any worker who was earning a fairly decent wage 
before is less likely to get a job paying that wage.” 


THE HUMAN DIMENSION OF RECESSION 

Despite the professional economists, who for so long 
denied that we were in a recession and now are pro- 
claiming that we will be out quickly, all the economic 
signs speak of a continuing recession. The most recent 
unemployment figures tell of 6.5% officially counted as 
unemployed, the highest since 1983. This translates to 


Black World 


Two war fronts 


(continued from page 1) 

ted that it was two years ago, in the Army. The skills 
the media and the recruiters told him he could get in 
the “all-volunteer” Army were insufficient for him to 
get a service sector job at KMart, Wisconsin Bell or 
even McDonald’s. 

“I’m in an endless cycle,” Anthony Hoskins says. 
“How am I going to get qualifications if I never get a 
chance? You get 16-, 17 -year -old white kids working and 
here I am a grown man, an Army veteran, and I can’t 
get a damn job.” 

MILITARIZATION OF BLACK REALITY 


H 


No one really wonders why the sent] 
Bush’s media-enhanced high-tech war rui 
the de-industrialized Black community, 
is cause for wonder is why new contradic 
have cropped up, especially within the Big' 
To comprehend this new phenomenon, of 
bivalent attitude to Bush’s Black militar 
Colin Powell is but one of the more obvi 
must measure the spontaneous militancy 
war sentiment against those aspects of the 
sis that have militarized Black reality. 

According to a U.S. Department of Di 
ment study for the Chicago area, during 11 
the recruits from the area were “minority' 
12.4% Latino and 4.3% “other.” For workin; 
Latino and white youth forced to join the 
volunteer” military and for working-clas 
dents forced to join the reserves in ordi 
their education, or just to make ends mee 
has become the employer of last resort. 

Some sociologists would prefer to play 
cial bias associated with the poverty draff 
Latino youth into the “all-volunteer’ 
stance, Prof. Charles Moskos of Northwes' 
ty’s Department of Sociology argues that 
on blacks, you sort of make them unwi 
which is another form of victimization. 

However, the racial bias that manifests 
disproportion of Blacks in the military hi 
American society, only with its terms 
while Moskos argues that “poor white 
military) under the same constraints,” 
Black youth with college educations still 
onomic inequalities in employment and i] 
er rates than white youth with eighth grad 

Those Black youth who suffer from the 
Third World poverty in America’s inner ci 
sent to fight America’s wars against the 
And little has progressed in the Reagan 
unteer” military since the early 1980s 
showed that Blacks received dishonorable 
four times the rate of whites; Blacks and 
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over half the people in Army stockades; and Black and 
Latino recruits were the majority of those classified E-l 
and E-2, the lowest job classification in the Army. 

The education crisis is part and parcel of the militari- 
zation of the Black mind. As against white, middle-class, 
suburban high schools which severely restrict the num- 
ber of visits by military recruiters, there is no Board of 
Education policy limiting the amount of access that re- 
cruiters have to inner city schools. Instead of schooling 
Black and Latino youth to the military reality of pover- 
ty wages, racial discrimination, sexism, and hot, dirty 
and dangerous training conditions, recruiters make the 
military sound like the promised land. 

The Gulf crisis has not stemmed the flow of inner 
city youth into the military, so bleak is the reality of 
the ghetto. So sanitized had the media made Bush’s war 
appear, the prospect of new “adventures” abroad has 
pumped up recruitment. Therefore, where the govern- 
ment has not criminalized Black youth with its so-called 
“war on drugs” — already there are more young Black 
men between the ages of 18 and 24 in the criminal jus- 
tice system than in this nation’s colleges — it has militar- 
ized them with its “all-volunteer” military and imperial- 
ist wars abroad. 

THE IDEOLOGICAL FRONT 

Finally, will the Gulf war aftermath look any different 
than what Black Vietnam vets face today? According to 
the National Association for Black Veterans in Milwau- 
kee: for every white unemployed vet, there are three 
minority veterans without jobs; with veterans compris- 
ing 35% of the national prison population, over 50% are 
Black, although Blacks make up only 7% of the total 
veteran population of 27 million; while homeless vets 
make up one-third ’ of the total homeless population in 
large cities like Chicago, nearly 50% of those are Black; 
and more than half a million Black soldiers who served 
in Vietnam received other than honorable discharges, is- 
sued without military hearings. 

Some 16 years after the U.S. fall in Saigon, Vietnam, 
no one has had to wait to analyze the “vital statistics” 
of that most unpopular war in U.S. history. The popu- 
larity of Bush’s ongoing war in the Middle East will 
only temporarily hide the “vital statistics” of the An- 
thonys returning home and Anthonys already here. The 
inescapable question is whether the self-determination 
of the Black mind will itself become a casualty of 
Bush’s ideological war. 

Unlike the Vietnam War era, there are today no Civil 
Rights, Black Power or sustained anti-war movements 
to radicalize the consciousness of Black youth. Thus, for 
those young Black men and women in America’s ghet- 
tos and on its campuses, whose destiny this government 
wants to fasten to its search for new Vietnams, new 
Grenadas, new Panamas and new Persian Gulfs, the 
battle cry, “Hell no, we won’t go!” is simply not enough. 


over eight million workers without jobs. 

For Black workers, the reality is even bleaker. 
Though supposedly to demonstrate they are “color- 
blind” the newspapers often do not publish separate un- 
employment statistics for Black workers. The reality is 
that Black unemployment is twice the rate of white un- 
employment, and for Black youth it reaches 35%. 

Today almost no states have unemployment benefits 
which extend beyond six months. Thus more and more 
people are being forced on welfare. A record 4.2 million 
families are now receiving payments under Aid to Fami- 
lies With Dependent Children. Far from welfare being a 
long term “culture of poverty,” close to half the new ap- 
plicants have never received welfare. Meanwhile many 
states are eliminating money for the category of general 
assistance, forcing those who receive the absolute mini- 
mum benefit to do without any benefits, as the econo- 
my worsens and state budgets are in deficit. 

The human dimension of this sick economy is seen 
most dramatically of all in terms of the disappearance 
of any health insurance once a job is lost, or when a 
worker has been forced into part-time work without any 
so-called “fringe-benefits.” It is estimated that some 30 
million Americans have no access to health insurance. 
In particular, the number of women and children in 
poverty is growing in this country. (See “Bush blames 
women when babies die,” p. 2.) 

The unfreedom that abounds everywhere in this 
degenerate society guarantees that there will be 
many struggles ahead. Indeed, it is precisely because 
Bush knows that they will intensify that he has been 
trying so hard to create the climate that will make 
those who oppose this racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety appear as the "enemy.” That is the climate he 
has been trying to create with his "militarization of ■ 
the mind.” 

The media that helped Bush create that climate have 
proved themselves prominent among “the prizefighters 
for capitalism” that Marx described well over a century 
ago. We .were bombarded with daily Pentagon briefings 
on “smart bombs” and laser-guided missiles and with 
robot like military consultants, while all reports of actu- 
al death and destruction were carefully sanitized. Any 
opposition — even when massive demonstrations reached 
out-pourings of over 100,000 in the first few days of the , 
war — were shown only as a footnote to the war action, 
if they were reported at all. 

In point of fact, the Gulf anti-war movement had 
grown much more rapidly than the anti- Vietnam war 
movement. Demonstrations and protest meetings had 
swept the country as the Jan. 15 deadline for Iraq’s 
withdrawal from Kuwait and the beginning of the 
bombing campaign approached. They continued in the 
first few days of the war. However, as the massive 
bombings intensified and the daily reports of “smart 
bombs” and Tomahawk missiles flooded the airwaves, 
together with calls to “Support our Troops,” the dem- ’ 
onstrations nearly disappeared. Not even the horror of 
hundreds of human lives lost in the destruction of a ci- 
vilian bomb shelter in Baghdad brought this new move- 
ment into the streets again. 

TOTALITY OF THE NEEDED UPROOTING 

Why?’ What happened to the new, vibrant movement 
that had erupted to oppose Bush’s drive to war? One of 
the many thousands of new youth who had poured 
forth then may well have summed up the feeling of 
many when she answered that question: “We don’t feel 
we can determine our future.” That was exactly the 
aim of the ideological battle Bush has waged and won, 
inseparable from his military victory. That is exactly 
what we cannot let him get away with. 

With his "militarization of the mind” it is clear 
Bush has succeeded in establishing the new stage to 
which he has taken Reagan retrogression. But to 
fight that, it is urgent to see that what allowed Bush 
to succeed — what has allowed him to smother the 
very idlea of a different future for humanity — is what 
Raya Dunayevskaya pinpointed as the "ideological 
pollution which has penetrated the Left, itself.” It is 
because post-Marx Marxism has so perverted Marx’s 
Marxism, the philosophy of revolution and freedom, 
that it has allowed the rulers to proclaim "the end of 
Marxism,” and masses of people to now feel that 
only the rulers can determine our fate. 

That is why we have posed the challenge facing to- 
day’s freedom movement as one that is deeper than 
that faced by any earlier generation — a veritable crisis 
of the mind— -if we are to work out the total opposition 
needed to fight the barbarism confronting us. 

It is not that new movements for freedom won’t arise 
again and again. Our class-divided, racist, sexist society 
can do nothing but give birth to such freedom move- 
ments. And it is not that those movements will not be 
driven by a passion for a new human society, searching 
for a path to the freedom-filled , future that so many of 
the youthful anti-war protesters hungered for. 

Indeed, the whole past four decades have been filled 
with the kinds of struggles that Dunayevskaya, as the 
founder of the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism, called 
“the movement from practice that is itself a form of 
theory.” What those four decades demonstrate, howev- 
er, is that unless that is met by “a movement from the- 
ory which is itself a form of philosophy” in such a way 
that a dew unity is created — the path to the future and 
a new beginning is blocked. 

That is why, to confront the whole new stage to 
which Bush has now brought the ideological battle for 
our minds, our most concrete need is so clear a vision 
of the deep social uprooting needed in America, that 
the pathways both in thought and action to reach it can 
be hewed out. 
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Fascist face of American ‘law and order’ 


The war in the Gulf is not the only war being tele- 
vised. Millions of Americans have now seen the video- 
tape of the ruthless beating of Rodney King, a 25-year- 
old Black unemployed construction worker, who was hit 
with batons and kicked over 50 blows by Los Angeles 
Police Department (LAPD) officers on March 3, after 
being shot with a Taser stun gun. 

This war at home has been televised, thanks to the 
chance presence of someone with a home video camera. 
It has captured the mood of Bush’s new anti-crime bill 
as a piece of racist American justice. 

King was stopped in his car by the police for speed- 
ing. His injuries from the police assault included a frac- 
tured eye socket, a broken cheekbone, a broken leg, 
bruises, facial nerve damage, a severe concussion, burns 
from the Taser gun, and possible brain damage. Bones 
at the base of his skull were broken in 11 places, and 
his doctor said that King may never fully recover. 

This merciless attack by four police officers, while 23 
other officers looked on with conscious approval, can be 
seen as the oldest form of white America’s lynch mob 
mentality that goes back to the days of slavery. 

L.A. POLICE 'STREET JUSTICE’ 

This form of “street justice” is not an uncommon ex- 
perience for the Black Community. There have been 
many demonstrations since the Rodney King beating to 
call for the criminal prosecution of all of the officers 
and for the resignation of police chief Daryl Gates, 
whose racist statements against Blacks and Latinos are 
common and can be seen reflected throughout the 
whole Police Department in practices which lead to in- 
cidents such as the attack upon King. 

When the deathly and since banned chokehold was 
being used by the LAPD and left many Blacks dead 
from asphyxiation, Gates stated that was no fault of his 
officers, but that Blacks were genetically not built to 
sustain the chokehold as were “normal people.” When 
asked why there were not more Latino police officers 
being promoted to leadership positions in the force in 
comparison to their percentages in the ranks, Gates 
stated that Latinos were lazy. 

While this type of attitude from the head of a major 
metropolitan police department may or may not be 
shocking to many, what is shocking is that this type of 
primitive mentality is being accepted and promoted by 
the highest office in this land. President George Bush 
called Gates a “number one American patriot” right 
around the time of the Rodney King incident. It is obvi- 
ous Bush and Gates speak the same language, so you 
can see that this type of attack is not isolated but is 
promoted nationwide. 

Many of the hundreds who have come out in protest 
over the Rodney King case have experienced the same 


A Moment For the 
Hundred Thousand 

Is there a moment when quantity turns into 
quality? 

When the sheer mass of horror becomes a new 
nightmare? 

When what seemed like the possible stone’s throw 
away comes just a mark in a forward disastrous 
endless march of retrogression? 

Something like this happened in early 1991 
when the war over Kuwait finally emerged from 
the computer game 

and sunk its hard steel teeth of reality 

mass murder and death onto the world’s blank 

stare 

First 500 dead in an air raid shelter 
hiding from the stealth raider 
brushed off as a military target 
before the terror set in 

The edge of the precipice had already been crossed 
in the language 
of bombing carpets 
napaiming bunkers 

the “killing fields” on the road to Basra. 

Did we have some trouble thinking 
that soldiers were human too 
not “ours” but “theirs”? 

For just a fleeting second I wondered about 
revolutionary defeatism 

but soon began to think of the desert massacre 
I looked at the glee in the eyes of the generals 
and fear in the eyes of the lower orders who did 
not give press conferences 
I wondered of the Iraqis shot in the back? 

Bush succeeded in taking away 

a little of humanity’s humanity 

brought the world further towards the unthinkable 

spoke of tactical “nuclear weapons” 

tested all manner of deathly things 

for death 

They say perhaps 100,000 
Perhaps more 

Can we think for a moment 
The meaning of 

One hundred thousand people murdered 
by Bush 

Shelly, March 1, 1991 
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brutality King sustained at the hands of the police. 
That is why many have turned out to vent their anger 
and to tell their own stories now that their voices can 
be heard. One Black woman stated, “The reason 1 am 
here is my 11-year-old son. He could be next. What 
happened to King is not just him, but us all.” 

Many of the Black youth are not depending on an 
unjust criminal courts system to prosecute and convict 
these racist cops. Four days after the King attack, 
Black youth rampaged through the streets of West Los 
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The Bush Administration’s anti-crime bill 


Angeles, looting stores and fighting with the police, af- 
ter they were not allowed into a movie theater after 
waiting for hours outside with tickets they had previ- 
ously bought. Several youth stated that it was the 
massed presence of the police that inflamed them to the 
point of fighting and destruction. 

BLACK OUTRAGE 

These same Black youth are not waiting for a Black 
established leadership that has tail-ended the Demo- 
cratic Party, which in turn has tail-ended the Reag- 
an/Bush retrogressive conservatism. Black elected offi- 
cials have called for more and more police to “protect” 
the community over the last several years and have re- 
mained silent on abuse. This has left the door wide 
open for this form of ruthless attack upon Black life. 

These established Black leaders got sucked in by the 
Reagan/Bush mentality due to their own fear of Black 
mass revolt, and when that revolt does occur they rush 
to lead and contain it for their own political ends, bot- 
tling it into a capitalist system that feeds off the sup- 
pression of the restless mass at the bottom. 

Over 25 years ago the Watts Rebellion began over 
this type of beating that King sustained. Throughout 
the 1980s Miami’s Black community revolted against 


senseless police killings. Relationships between police 
and the Black community have not changed. 

What needs to take place is a revolution in thought 
and practice for a complete overhaul of a system that 
promotes murder and inhuman treatment by those who 
are sworn to “protect and serve.” Many of the Black 
youth are saying that, rather than be abused by the po- 
lice, they will hold “court in the streets,” where the 
masses should be the “judge, jury, and executioner” of 
those that have abused their power for centuries. 

Prison lockdown pushed 

The Pontiac Correctional Center has been subjected 
to intense public and judicial scrutiny over the last 12 
years. The authoritative figureheads (e.g., warden, as- 
sistant warden and several superintendents) are of Afri- 
can ancestry. There is ample reason why so many peo- 
ple of African ancestry are in key capacities at this in- 
stitution, which incidentally happens to be located in an 
area that is inhabited by people of Caucasian descent. 

Prisoners of African ancestry as well as Latinos can- 
not “seriously scream publicly” about racism and op- 
pression in reference to practices and policies that are 
implemented at this institution, simply because the peo- 
ple in managerial positions are themselves minorities in 
the eyes of Amerika. Who in Amerika is going to inves- 
tigate or be genuinely concerned with allegations of mi- 
norities suppressing minorities? 

At least 85% of the prison guards are union members 
of AFSCME and this is one of the powerful unions in 
Amerika. The local branch of AFSCME is constantly 
pushing the Illinois Department of Corrections to con- 
vert Pontiac Correctional Center into a institution on 
permanent lockdown, in other words, to make it exactly 
like the U.S. Penitentiary at Marion, 111. A few prison 
guards have expressed to me that they want this insti- 
tution in permanent lockdown. 

Many of the young men in prison are quick tem- 
pered and will fight at the drop of a hat. Much of the 
prisoner-on-prisoner violence is absolutely senseless 
and results from petty disputes, internal/external 
gang conflicts, and in some cases the violence is tac- 
itly sanctioned and/or overtly orchestrated by prison 
officials. It must be noted that prison officials have 
inordinate control of prison gangs. 

Prisons are a sociological community in which a large 
number of men must be dominated by a small number. 
Unity among the large number (prisoners) could threat- 
en the authority of the minority (prison personnel). For 
the purpose of security it is imperative that the prison- 
ers be divided. Consequently, it is necessary that har- 
monious relations among the prisoners be discouraged, 
communication among the prisoners be made difficult, 
natural or potential leaders be isolated, submissiveness 
be encouraged and assertiveness — which is too close to 
aggressiveness — be restricted even if applied to positive 
ends. — Black Pontiac prisoner 


Black/Red View 


Institutionalized racism 


by John Alan 

The concept of “reverse racism” has gained accepta- 
bility over the last dozen years. It differs from the brut- 
ishness of neo-Nazi racism and police violence against 
Blacks and other minorities by finding its “logic” for 
racism in law and the American concept of freedom. 

The Bush administration turned its opposition to af- 
firmative action into a political battle against “reverse 
racism” as the debate between liberals and conserva- 
tives shapes up in Congress over the 1991 Civil Rights 
Act. Bush’s reason for opposing this new Civil Rights 
Act is the same reason he gave when he vetoed the Ci- 
vil Rights Act of 1990 on the eve of his Persian Gulf 
war, namely, affirmative action creates “racial quotas.” 

REVERSE VICTIMIZATION 

The words “racial quotas,” which became a code 
word in conservative politics, carry the message that 
jobs of white men are threatened if any consideration in 
employment is given to those who were barred, histori- 
cally, from many jobs because of race or sex. 

In all truth, the Civil Rights Act of 1991, at best, of- 
fers only a mild remedy to past discriminatory practices 
and does not address at all the high rate of unemploy- 
ment among Black Americans, which has become a per- 
manent feature of the American economy. This, too, has 
its “racist roots” in the historic tendency of American 
capitalism to accumulate, historically finding its first ex- 
pression in the African slave trade and now in the unre- 
solvable phenomenon of the Black underclass. 

Affirmative action was never considered by any seri- 
ous Black leader a solution to the permanent economic 
crisis in the Black community, but rather a principle of 
political commitment to end discrimination in employ- 
ment against the educated, trained members of the 
Black middle class. 

However, to reduce affirmative action to “reverse rac- 
ism” is to practice Machiavellian politics, which turns 
the victims of racism into “racists.” It gives “respecta- 
bility” to the real forces of racism in this country. 

It has also placed liberals in a dilemma as to whether 
ideologies of race hatred should be repressed on cam- 
puses by academic codes. As one liberal, Ellen Good- 
man, put it, in reference to one such expulsion of a stu- 
dent from Brown University for expressing anti-Black, 
antLSemitic opinions: “When thinking about codes, it’s 
important to consider fire campus as well as the const!- - 


tution.” Ms. Goodman believes “codes don’t work.” 

LEGAL AND ACADEMIC RACISM 

Whether Ms. Goodman had it in mind or not, she has 
brought us to the very meaning of the constitutional na- 
ture of individual liberty in this country, where the in- 
dividual, separated from the community, can pursue his 
own private interest and caprice. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the only real bond between the individual and so- 
ciety is natural necessity and private interest, property 
rights and the concept of an egotistic person. 

It was that type of relationship that Martin Luther 
King, Jr. characterized as one which “substitutes an ’I- 
it’ relationship for the ’I-thou’ relationship [which] ends 
up relegating persons to the status of things.” 

Far more serious than the affair at Brown University 
is the issue of race and freedom at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The personality around which it 
centers is not an obnoxious student spouting racial epi- 
thets, but a university professor, Vincent Sarich. 

Sarich — who taught anthropology last semester to 400 
freshmen — gives an academic aura to Bush’s efforts to 
limit scholarships for Black and Hispanic students. Prof, 
Sarich contends that Black and Hispanic students, be- 
cause of their ethnic backgrounds, can’t handle scholar- 
ly work, meaning they’re not “...competitive with whites 
and Asians at Berkeley.” And, as far as women are con- 
cerned, according to Sarich, they have limited IQs be- 
cause their brains are smaller than those of men. 

Sarich denies he is a racist. He maintains that it is 
the university that practices “reverse racism.” He 
writes: “Over the last few years Berkeley admission pol- 
icy has systematically and increasingly discriminated 
against white students and institutionalized racism on 
the Berkeley campus in the name of diversity.” 

The apparent anomaly we have here is that a late 
20th century professor at a “world-class university” is 
spouting forth as “logic of fact” the 19th century dis- 
credited racism of DeGobineau and social Darwinism. 
Sarich is unconcerned that he has resuscitated the ideo- 
logical foundation of Hitler’s holocaust, precisely at a 
time of Reagan-Bush retrogressionism. 

What Sarich has done in the name of academic free- 
dom is to give an ideological justification for Bush’s rac- 
ism and, at the same time, narrow the distance between 
racist ideology and the police batons used to beat Rod- 
ney O. King in Los Ahgelesi ’ 1 >'■ ? '' 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


(continued from page 4) 

The two determining elements — projection and elicita- 
tion — hold... in all fields from Black and Labor to Youth 
and Women on the home front. What becomes of the 
essence in this year is the struggle all this demands for 
a new type of member, including ourselves, who is 
grounded in this Marx Centenary year on the trilogy of 
revolution with its challenge to post-Marx Marxism and 
all alternatives to Marx’s Marxism, as new ground.... 

Therefore, let’s first follow-through on the trail to the 
1980s we discovered in Marx’s last decade and focus 
once again on the year, 1875: 

First, let’s follow as Marx added new “paragraphs” 
(after Capital was published in 1867) to the very first 
chapter in the section on fetishism. Marxism and Free- 
dom and Philosophy and Revolution helped us to fo- 
cus on the Paris Commune’s form of stripping away the 
veil from the capitalistic commodity-form. What is new 
this year, with the new book, is that there we singled 
out both the reference to Marx’s 1841 studies and his 
work in the final decade on pre-capitalist societies as 
well as new paths to revolution in the capitalist monop- 
oly stage. The footnote in Capital right in the very first 
chapter (Kerr edition, p. 89)* showed what Marx was 
pointing to that needed further development; that 
turned out to be exactly what he did in his Ethnologi- 
cal Notebooks and in the letters he wrote in that last 
decade that flowed from his study. This had remained 
hidden until now when we worked out the trail from 
Marx’s “new moments” in the new book. 

Secondly, although we have been pointin|g to 1875 as 
the year of Marx’s Gotha Programme Critique, it was 
only with Chapter XI [of RLWLMPRJ that we made a 
category about it, as we entitled that chapter: “The 
Philosopher of Permanent Revolution Creates New 
Ground for Organization.” We will let no one divert 
from that by calling attention to the fact that the 
phrase, “revolution in permanence,” was used by the 
young Marx in his 1850 Address to the Communist 
League; Marx had it reprinted in that critical year, 
1875, as an appendix to a new edition of his Revela- 
tions of the Cologne Trial. 

Thirdly, the direct relatedness to the problematic of 
our age concerns the relationship of West jo East — that 
is, the technologically developed, industrialized countries 
to the technologically under-developed lands. Even as 
great a revolutionary as Rosa Luxemburg didn’t see 


*Ed. note: The footnote Dunayevskaya refers to is the 
states that "A more exhaustive study of Asiatic, and 
forms of common property, would show how from the 
primitive common property, different forms of its di 
developed.” 


one where Marx 
especially Indian 
lifferent forms of 
'lution have been 
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what Marx was saying in the paragraphs he had add- 
ed — or for that matter, what those little words, “so-cal- 
ed,” meant in the very first edition, when Marx wrote 
of “The So-Called Primitive Accumulation” — that is, 
that colonialism didn’t stop with the “primitive” Accu- 
mulation of Capital. Indeed, Marx subordinated that 
Part VIII, making it several chapters within Part VII 
(called “The Accumulation of Capital”) when he ex- 
panded Capital in 1875 to include its extension to colo- 
nialism and the world market, even when he didn’t use 
the category that struck Luxemburg as so “new” that it 
required a “new” interpretation — i.e., imperialism. 

The truly “new moment” that none caught was that 
Marx insisted that the “Historical Tendency of Capital- 
ist Accumulation” was not a Universal. Instead of sad- 
dling the East (or what we know as the Third World) 
with what he analyzed as the Western road, Marx was 
working out new paths to revolution. 

Our theoretic-philosophic contributions during the 
past three decades have earned us an historic right to 
existence, and therewith the right to challenge post- 
Marx Marxists and other alternatives to Marx’s Marx- 
ism. What the challenge is now in need of is the recog- 
nition of what the practice of philosophy has revealed 
in this age of unfinished revolutions — and that is that 
even such fundamental contradictions as that between 
Party and spontaneity are not absolutes. That is to say, 
not only is each by itself one-sided but even in a new 
unity, where spontaneity does, indeed, tower above Par- 
ty, that cannot provide a direction out of soured revolu- 
tions so long as they remain outside of "revolution in 
permanence.” 

The new paths to revolution that Marx was working 
out and that we need to concretize for our age demand 
that spontaneity and organization in unity be so inse- 
parable from the philosophy of revolution in perma- 
nence, that the actual revolution can be released, not 
alone for the day of but the day after. 


Children of the intifada 

Children of Fire (1989) is a “personal view into the 
lives of the children of the Palestinian uprising” in Na- 
blus, filmmaker Mai Masri’s hometown. The intifada — 
all-out war between Israeli military rulers and the un- 
armed Palestinian citizenry — is dramatically imprinted 
upon the viewer in the very first scenes. As the film 
opens, we hear Masri: “It took me six days to get into 
Nablus, my hometown... I finally had to go by a back 
road.” 

Masri wearily confronts imperious Israeli soldiers in 
shots obviously filmed on the run. She arrives, only to 
find that her uncle’s young neighbor has been shot by 
Israeli soldiers. Despite a curfew, friends and relatives 
pour in to support the family. The father had identified 
his mutilated son, but was not allowed to claim the 
body. A few days later, at midnight, the boy was 
brought home for immediate burial. While the family 
dug the grave, the entire town was filled with cries and 
candles in every window until dawn. 

Masri explores the lives of several children, whom 
the curfew is keeping from going to school. Boys as 
young as five throw stones and run from the sol- 
diers. Old women act as lookouts. Girls help at 
home— since food supply is uncertain, they make 
their own bread. Three young men are released from 
jail, where they had been confined for the "crime” of 
playing cards at a neighbor’s after the curfew. 

Children of Fire consistently presents the complexi- 
ty and ramifications of the intifada. We see the military 
oppression and community resistance (neighbors pass 
food and supplies house-to-house over the roofs). We 
see children dehumanized by a war reality and mentali- 
ty, but also their new insights into the meaning of free- 
dom. Young girls talk about the new self-organization of 
the community andj ask, “Why do the boys have more 
freedom? Our parents should not permit that.” To make 
sure you see this film, contact your local PBS station to 
demand that it be shown. Or contact Mai Masri, 330 E. 
39th Street, Apt. 36G, New York, NY 10016, (212) 867- 
1583. — Susan Van Gelder 


Philippines— -The fifth anniversary of 
the People Power uprising which overthrew Marcos was 
marked by several massive demonstrations. **“ * 
over 100,000 on Feb. 27, was against the 
ment and in recognition of the shadow of 
Persian Gulf. The crisis was seen by the 
as total; economic, political, environmental, 

^ During the several weeks spent here with a colleague 
from the Philippines, we were able to meet many who 
saw that t^vhpggs was also one of ideas and who hun- 
gered for new beginnings in thought. Thus at De La 
Salle University, when we gave a lecture on ilaya Du- 
nayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism vs. Habermas’ view of 
the young Marx, we found that both students and pro- 
fessors were eager to discuss. 
cepts. 


■ This spirit was not only on the campus. A| 
poor organiser took us into remote urban areas. 
There we found women’s organizations and activists 
from fishing communities joining us in discussing 
ideas. In one meeting with women activists, after 
seeing the News & Letters "Who We Are Had What 
We Stand For” statement that we had translated into 
Tagalog, each of the women spontaneously stood up 
anltlBxpreased in her own jbtngnage and words who 
she was and what she stood for.'jjj was a moving his- 
tory of their personal and communal freedom strug- 
gle, and told of their determination to continue the 
fight for their future and the future of their children, 
Who so Often die very young. ■' , 

' So many of those we came iri contact Mth— students, 
activists, urban poor — wished to continue an exchange 
ofitieasbased on . the Marxist- Humanist literature we 
presented. One woman activist, working in a communi- 
ty-based outreach: to workers program, told how she 
used News & Letters to discuss the world situation 
with workers she speaks to. She works with people in 25 
ihofories in Manila, the largest of whjch has 14,000 
.^WIeiSi;;'fhe,'3^^tdy of the workers are women, and 
October welgon bayon (general strike) her 
group’s offlee became the center of communications. 

The pervasive global crisis can certamly be seen in 
tile Philippines. The Gulf war gravely affected the econ- 
omy because of the rise in the price of ini and the loss 
of money that migrant workers in the Gulf had sent 
back home. Even in the crisis, tens of thousands of un« 
efogjjbyed .j^ontmued to look for work Si the war-torn 
area. 

Within the Philippines the spirit for change was 
summed up by one woman activist' “Working with 
working people is a precious thkqp Thiit is frty wealth 
and my he»>. teacher. The picket lines re like schools, 
and you can see what is - » rde ip the watftL ft can’t 
>% a jofe.” - • LadMfivtttet 


Beyond Lenin’s Philosophic Ambivalence; or Toward 
the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy 



“In 1982 in Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution, we critiqued Lenin 
politically. To fully work out the dialec- 
tics of philosophy and organization for 
our age, it is now clear that critique must 
dig deep philosophically ” 

— -Raya Dunayevskaya, June 1, 1987 

Come to a discussion of some of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1980s writ- 
ings on Lenin as part of a series of 
discussions on "Marxist-Human- 


New York 

Sunday, April 28, 6:30 p.m. 
Washington Square Church 
135 W. 4th St., Manhatten 


Detroit 

Sunday, April 28, 1 p.m. 
Wayne State University 
Student Center Building, Rm. 


ism: The 
Marxism” 


Chicago 

Sunday, April 7, 6 p.m. 

59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707 


Re-creation of Marx’s 


San Francisco Bay Area 
Sunday, May 5, 6 p.m. 
3120 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley 


297 


Los Angeles 
Sunday, May 5, 6 p.m. 

Echo Park United Methodist Church 
1226 N. Alvarado 


Communalism and violence in India 


Bihar, India — Flames of fire shot up in the whole 
country between Hindus and Muslims because of the 
Ram Janma Bhoomi, also known as the Babri Masjid 
issue, in which the poor, the innocent and the oppressed 
classes became the victim. Major problems like poverty, 
illiteracy, superstition and atrocities against women 
have been pushed aside. Communalism (religious/ethnic 
separatism) is a lie and people must be told the truth. 
Advani rose up to defend the Hindu religion, hundreds 
of “Karsewas” (service workers) followed him. But all 
this is only a political manipulation. 

Pujaris (the Hindu priests who look after the tem- 
ples) earn their living, but many people do not get their 
daily bread. Temples are shining, but many do not have 
their basic necessities of life fulfilled. Religion is made 
use of in order to get votes. The administration and the 
judiciary are involved in the riots of the day. The press 
is also used. 

Communalism has nothing to do with religion but has 
everything to do with the present politics in our coun- 
try. One million people died at the time of partition due 
to religious communalism. Do we want to repeat the 
same story? Many of the clashes which seem to have 
religious reasons in fact have their roots in class issues. 
This includes the tension between Hindu Marwaris and 
Muslim weavers in many areas of India. In Punjab, 
communalism has been understood as a fight between 
Hindus and Sikhs. In fapt, it is a tension between the 
rural capitalists (10% of the population who are mostly 


Hindus) and the 1 rural farmers (80% of the population 
who are Sikhs). We have to decide the future of our 
country. Shall we leave it in the hands of the goondas? 

This leads us to the problem of castes in India. The 
caste system has strong roots among the upper-caste 
Hindus. God is said to have created the castes and the 
upper castes oppress the lower castes in the name of 
this God. 

The Constitution of India states that economic, social 
and political bias and favoritism are punishable. Yet the 
lower castes are so vulnerable in this system that they 
cannot stand up and struggle for their dignity, a sense 
of dignity which lingers behind the hard labor they per- 
form daily and their tremendous exploitation. 

— Correspondent 
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Youth 


Campus rape reveals need 
for new human relations 


by Maya Morrison 

We need only look at ourselves and the women 
around us to know that the horrendous statistic that 
one ou,t of every four U.S. women will be raped in her 
lifetime is a reality for every woman. It is not alone the 
threat of being raped by a stranger but by a person you 
know or maybe even trust that shows that rape is wov- 
en into the very nature and ideology of this sexist, rac- 
ist, class-ridden society. The fact that rape in the past 
decade has gone up four times as much as the national 
crime rate speaks volumes about the depths to which 
the Woman/Man relationship has sunk. 

How can we separate the violence against women in 
i this society from the overall violence of this war-driven 
nation? I cannot help but wonder, with dread, what the 
“new world order” means to me as a woman in a socie- 
ty that not only sanctions but glorifies rape, whether it 
be the rape of Third World women by the military, the 
rape of whole countries, or the rape of the environment. 

Oil campuses the degradation of the Woman/Man rel- 
ationship is disgustingly blatant. Take for example an 
incident at a “Rape Seminar” held at Lehigh University 
where a young man was asked whether he had ever 
raped a woman. His reply was “Hell no.” But when fur- 
ther probed he admitted that a woman he had dated 
had not consented to sex, but as he says, “Well, you 
can never be completely sure, but they all want it.. .It’s 
the way it works.” Even more disturbing is a study 
done with sortie Rhode Island school children in which 
one fourth of the boys and a fifth of the girls said it 
was O.K. for a man to force sex from a woman if he 
had spent more than $10 on her. School children are 
not exempt from the ideological pollution of a society 
that perverts human relationships into commodity rela- 
tionships. 

I recently went to a mock date rape trial at my uni- 
versity. Throughout the trial the rape was described in 
detail, and the accused even admitted that the victim 
had said, “Stop! Please don’t!” What was significant, 
however, is that the randomly selected student jury 
found the defendant not guilty on the basis that force 
j was hot proven. 

I That the students on the jury found the rapist not 
guilty is not so surprising when you consider that so 
widespread is the hate and contempt for women in this 
society that in Texas a young woman’s “promiscuity” 
can be used as a defense for rape. In a society that re- 
fuses to see women as human beings with minds as well 
as bodies, how can anyone expect the legal system to do 
so? In some countries in the Middle East it is written 
law that a woman cannot be a reliable witness, but is it 
different here? For a woman, the way she walks, dress- 
es, looks, take on more importance than what she says. 
This society does not hear the voices of women, or lis- 
ten to our thoughts. 

This becomes even more blatant when the victim is a 
Black woman. For example we all remember the brutal 
rape of the white investment banker — the Central Park 
jogger — in New York, but how many of us knew that a 
Black student was gang-raped by white fraternity men 
and then thrown out of a window that very same day? 
There is no way to deny the glaring racism that in- 
formed this omission by the press and the university 
where it happened. In fact a study found that where the 
rape of a white woman resulted in an average sentence 
of 10 years, the rape of a Black woman resulted in a 
sentence of just 2 years, and the rape of a Latina wom- 
an 5 years. 

It is not only that rape is so widespread on campuses 
that it has forced reluctant administrators to offer “so- 
j lutions,” it is the tremendous opposition of both women 
I and men on and off campuses that has spurred the 
new-found interest in this issue. Take for example the 
i truly creative opposition of women at Brown University 
i who, after being ignored by the administrators, took it 
upon themselves to let the word out on men who have 
raped or assaulted women (by writing the rapists’ 
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names on the walls of the women’s bathrooms), or the 
ongoing marches and vigils that continue the struggle to 
Take Back the Night. 

Many blame the prevalence of rape on campus on al- 
cohol use or the more relaxed rules about co-ed dormi- 
tories. University officials are jumping on these “causes” 
of rape seeing their elimination as the solution to it as 
well. But, women know that the problem of rape is 
much more fundamental than that. 

It is so fundamental that even back in 1844, when 
date rape hadn’t even been given a name, Marx pointed 
out that the infinite degradation of all relations can be 
seen in the Man/ Woman relation. It is because the 
Man/Woman relationship is so fundamental and so al- 
ienated, and today we see that rape, especially date 
rape, is so indicative of this that it points to the neces- 
sity of not only changing but uprooting all exploitative, 
racist, sexist relations so that, on the road to what 
Marx called “revolution in permanence,” the self-devel- 
opment of every woman, man and child becomes the 
measure of our new society. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 



Demanding the removal of a racist science poster, 
75 seventh and eighth grade students carrying signs 
saying "Prejudice NO” and "All People are Created 
Equal” walked out of class at Huntley Middle School 
in DeKalb, 111. March 22. Students presented a list of 
demands including a three week Black History pro- 
gram for the school. 

* * * 

The army killed 22 protesters on March 23 in the 
Mali capital of Bamako. Soldiers in the West African 
capital fired on a crowd of students demanding the res- 
ignation of the Education minister. The students had 
been joined by thousands of others calling for the oust- 
er of President General Moussa Traore’s ruling party. 
In retaliation for the slayings, students took to the 
streets. The next day soldiers fired on a large demon- 
stration of women. On March 26, the army overthrew 
the president and took over the government. 

* * * 

Over 500 gay rights proponents drowned out an anti- 
gay “straight pride” reilly held at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. Members of Queer Nation, a militant gay 
rights organization chanted “Hey, hey, ho, ho, homo- 
phobia has got to go!” and waved posters of pink trian- 
gles. Pink triangles were used by the Nazis to identify 
homosexuals for repression. They are now a symbol of 
gay liberation. 

Devastating budget cuts 

Detroit, Mich. — Governor John Engler’s vicious 
budget cuts of 9.2% have devastated Detroit, the poor, 
workers and arts lovers statewide. And more cuts have 
been announced for July. 

• A mother of six who lost $156 every two weeks due 
to a 17% cut in Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), said: 
“They gave me $60 more a month in food stamps, but 
I’ll wind up losing my house. Can I pay the taxes with 
food stamps?” 

• One of Detroit’s few quality mental health clinics, 
Lafayette Clinic, will close, along with at least one ma- 
jor general health care clinic on the east side. 

• As in several other states, General Assistance (GA) 
for single people is being eliminated. 

• All grants awarded by the Michigan Council for the 
Arts, and the Council itself, have been terminated. The 
world-class Detroit Institute of Arts has lost $11 million 
of its $26 million budget and opens only half its galler- 
ies at a time. 

• 800 state employees have been laid off, resulting in 
massive bumping that is disrupting morale. 

All these cuts, coming at the same time as the na- 
tionwide shortfall in the unemployment insurance fund, 
reveal that they are deliberate attacks on the poor, 
Blacks, women, and artists. Engler wants to keep his 
campaign promise to cut property taxes by 20% and 
spend more on education. The arts cuts are of the same 
mentality as the virulent homophobia and retrogression 
seen in the attempts to gut the National Council for the 
Arts by reactionary Republicans in Congress. 

Many organizations have protested these cuts with 
marches and rallies. An effort to recall Engler has just 
been announced. But the situation demands a real revo- 
lution in attitude that focuses on the huriianity of those 
attacked and their vision of a decent society totally dif- 
ferent from the capitalism we all suffer from. 
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‘Future- a Czech 

youth/labor journal 

Editor's note: We received direct from Czechoslova- 
kid a copy of the new journal “ Future : A journal for 
Labor arid Youth." They ask: “ One year after the old 
bureaucratic and totalitarian regime was defeated, 
where do we stand now r and present a critical ap 
praisal of the situation in Czechoslovakia as of No- 
vember, 1990— a confrontation of the government's 
early promises and the factual situation. Below we 
print their goals. 

Campaign for Rights of Youth 

1. Right to work — no closing of factories, no unem 
ployment. 

2. Right to a minimum wage of 1,800 crowns. The 
wage has to rise with inflation. 

3. Right to education — no reduction of subsidies fo; 
schools, students’ scholarships to cover cost of liv- 
ing. No dosing of vocational schools. 

4. Right to vote from Hie age of 16 on. 

5: Right to a safe environment. 

6. Right to equality. End of racism, sexual discrim) 
nation, gay discrimination. 

7. Right to peace. Radical reduction of army sub- 
sidies. 

8. Right to the democratic trade unions. All offi- 
cials must be elected. They can be recalled at any 
time. Their salaries must not exceed workers’ aver- 
age. ■ 

9. Right to strike. Workers and students have the 
right to defend their living conditions, organize and 
associate both in school^ and in factories. 

10. Right to future. Workers and youth have to 
take over both wealth and power into their hands. 
No privatization-— no’ capitalism! Workers’ control 
ted a democratic plan— no Stalinism! -- 


Anti-war conference 

Chicago, III. — On the weekend of March 1-3, over 
400 young anti-war activists from around the nation as 
well as Canada and England, gathered for a conference 
of the National Network of Campuses Against War 
(NNCAW), at Loyola University. The topics at the ple- 
nary sessions ranged from “Imperialism and the ‘New 
World Order,’ ” to “Racism at Home and Abroad,” and 
from “Israel, Arab Nationalism and the War,” to 
“Building the anti-war Movement at Home” and “The 
War and the Environment.” 

This conference took place two days after Bush had 
announced the “end” of the U.S. war in Iraq. However, 
the young activists who were present at the conference 
had no feeling of euphoria. We had many questions: 

How can we prevent the U.S. government from starting 
another war? How can we fight the suffocating militar- 
istic atmosphere in the U.S.? How can we end racism, 
sexism and poverty here at home? And we also had to 
ask ourselves, why the turnout at this conference was 
much lower than expected. Earlier, up to 1500 people 
were expected to attend. 

At a plenary session on “Imperialism and the New 
World Order,” the speakers, Bob Bossie from the 
“Eighth Day Center for Justice,” Joe Stork, the editor 
of the Middle East Research and Information Project * 
(MERIP) and Ahmed Shawki, the editor of Socialist 
Worker, did speak about the barbaric nature of Bush’s 
war on the Iraqi people and the aim of the U.S. govern- 
ment to dictate the future of the world. However, none 
of the speakers addressed the question of Bush’s ideo- 
logical effort to militarize our minds; his attempt to 
make human beings think it is impossible to create a 
society which is not characterized by alienated labor, 
sexism and racism. 

But the yearning for a discussion of this question was 
seen in the words of Jamilla Muhammad, a Black wom- 
an activist and member of Clergy and Laity Concerned 
in Chicago, who spoke at a plenary session on “The 
War and Racism at Home and Abroad.” She spoke of 
the racism in the U.S. and Black people’s opposition to 
war: “We don’t just want jobs. Employment was not a 
problem during slavery. We want a decent life.” 

The desire for a total opposition to war could be seen 
also in the questions of many young activists who 
stopped by the literature table of the Marxist- Humanist 
Forum. Many were interested in the ideas of Karl Marx 
and his philosophy of what it means to be human. They 
were interested in how the re-creation and further de- 
velopment of this philosophy of “new Humanism” for ^ 
today can help us battle today’s world crises. 

We left the conference with many new relations es- 
tablished among anti-war activists, and many more 
questions about how to fight Bush’s attempt to militar- 
ize our minds. We will continue the dialogue. 

— Participant 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 
TO CONTINUE N&L! 

Never was it more important to continue a pa- 
per that does not separate the "voices from 
below” from the articulation of a philosophy 
of liberation for our age. 

Have you sent your contribution 
to our Sustaining Fund? 
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‘Apocalyptic destruction’ of Iraq 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 
(continued from page 1) 

for their alleged collaboration with the Iraqis. The 
naked, tortured bodies of Palestinians have been left 
along highways in Kuwait, in a manner similar to that 
of the former Iraqi occupiers. The aim seems to be obli- 
terating or driving out the entire Palestinian communi- 



Peasants in Paraguay demonstrated in Ciudad del 
Este against government eviction from the land 
they occupied. Signs read: "We have the right to 
life” and "Don’t throw us out of our homes.” 

Palestinians and Israel 

As soon as the temporary cease-fire began in the Gulf 
War, U.S. Secretary of State James Baker was off to 
the Middle East to extend U.S. power as widely as pos- 
sible. The U.S. wants to take its Gulf War Alliance and 
use it to hammer out a settlement to the Israeli- Pales- 
tinian conflict, to the detriment of the weakened Pales- 
tinian nationalist movement. 

After the Persian Gulf War began, the rightist Israeli 
government led by Yitzhak Shamir took advantage of 
the unconscionable Iraqi missile attacks on civilian pop- 
ulations, and the open threat to use chemical weapons, 
to clamp down harder on the Palestinians. Even more 
shocking was the little reported fact that for the first 
time ever, the Moledet Party, a neo-fascist group which 
advocates the expulsion of all Arabs from Israel and the 
occupied territories, has entered the government. 

During the war, the Israeli government put the en- 
tire Palestinian community under a total curfew and 
lockdown. They took advantage of much of that 
community’s ill-considered and narrowly Pan-Arab 
nationalist political support for Saddam Hussein to 
brand indigenous Palestinian leaders as Iraqi spies. 
For example, they have sentenced the popular phil- 
osophy professor and journalist Sari Nusseibeh to 
six months detention, on charges of "spying.” 

For its part, the Palestinian leadership is in deep di- 
sarray. PLO Chairman Yasir Arafat still leans heavily 
toward Iraq, even though the war has deeply under- 
mined, even derailed the Intifada. Arafat and the other 
PLO leaders have always had a special affinity to kings 
and dictators, despite the PLO’s stance as a liberation 
movement. When asked why they are silent about 
Iraq’s repression of the Kurds, or Morocco’s oppression 
of the Saharan people, or Syria’s role in Lebanon, PLO 
* leaders usually argue that they don’t interfere in the 
“internal affairs” of supporter countries. 


ty, which numbered 450,000 before the war began. 
Many of these Palestinians were born in Kuwait, but 
none were allowed to become citizens. 

Kuwait’s more than 500 oil wells are on fire, the 
fires mainly set by order of Saddam Hussein, but 
some are also the result of Allied bombs. The sky is 
filled with black smoke, creating respiratory and 
other health problems for thousands of people. It 
may take five years to put the fires out. The dark 
clouds may spread over large parts of South Asia. If 

Thousands defy Gorbachev 

More than 200,000 protesters in Moscow, March 28, 
defied Gorbachev’s ban on demonstrations to march in 
the streets demanding the resignation of Gorbachev and 
his government. They were blocked access to the Krem- 
lin by as many as 50,000 military troops, whom Gorba- 
chev has put in charge of law enforcement in the city. 

Gorbachev’s referendum to “preserve” the Soviet Un- 
ion as a “renewed federation of sovereign republics” 
passed in the March 17 election. Only four republics put 
the statement on the ballot in its original wording. 

Gorbachev’s lukewarm success at the polls is one fea- 
ture of the deep discontent reverberating throughout 
the * Russian Empire. One week earlier, hundreds of 
thousands of protesters filled the streets in Moscow and 
over 20 other cities to voice their disgust with Gorba- 
chev. Opposition politicians such as Boris Yeltsin, Gav- 
riil Popov (Moscow’s mayor), and Anatoly Sobchak 
(Leningrad’s mayor) are riding the wave of mass unrest. 

But a different feature appeared at the rallies in 
Leningrad, and Moscow, where money was collected 
for the over 100,000 striking coal miners of the re- 
cently formed Independent Union of Miners. The 
miners walked out March 1 demanding better wages 
and working conditions, and that Gorbachev keep 
his unfulfilled pledges to the miners made during 
their general strike two years ago. 

Despite the “looseness” of the referendum language, 
and the inconclusiveness of the results, Gorbachev 
clearly means to claim legitimacy from the election for 
continuing central control, so that he can set the time- 
table and limits of “sovereignty.” 

Thus, he has already presented a draft “Treaty on a 
Union,” meant to replace the original 1922 agreement 
around which Lenin fought so bitterly against Russian 
chauvinism, and for genuine self-determination. Georgia 
and the Baltic states have already announced they will 
not sign the new treaty. 


(continued from page 1) 

lied forces” were terror-stricken to hear from their intel- 
ligence officers interviewing refugees that “the revolu- 
tion had started.” 

In the northern regions of Iraq where the Kurds live, 
the uprisings were initiated in the Betwain region and 
soon spread to the entire Kurdish area. The uprisings 
spread like wildfire to every city, town, village and con- 
centration camp. Whole divisions, brigades, battalions of 
the army, numbering in the tens of thousands, surren- 
dered or joined the Kurdish forces. News releases by 
the Iraqi Kurdistan Front — headed by Masud Barezani 


they do, the effect could be something akin to "nu- 
clear winter,” with crop losses and mass starvation 
in store for the affected populations. 

The war has put tremendous strains on all of the par- 
ticipants, including the U.S. and its sick economy as 
well as the oil sheikdoms and their backward political 
systems. But most of all, it has deeply undermined the 
fascist regime of Saddam Hussein. A massive uprising 
has broken out among the large Shiite population of 
Southern Iraq, while in the North rebels have liberated 
almost the whole of Iraq-ruled Kurdistan. 

IRAQI OPPOSITION 

The Iraqi opposition, most of it based in Damascus, 
has a checkered history. The main Kurdish leader, Jalal 
Talabani, has switched sides many times between Iran, 
Syria and even at times tacit collaboration with Sad- 
dam. The Communists have an even more opportunistic 
record, having actually worked in a coalition with Sad- 
dam’s Ba’thist Party for a number of years in the 1970s. 
Another faction is the Shiite fundamentalists, most of 
whom are based in Iran, and who want to set up an Is- 
lamic republic. 

At this point, no real alternative banner of opposition 
has been unfurled which could carry the Iraqi people to 
better conditions of life and labor. The contradictory 
character of the exile opposition will not stop the deep, 
spontaneous, mass-based uprisings against the Ba’thist 
regime from continuing, but it may have extremely neg- 
ative effects on post-Saddam Iraq. 

Chile denies justice 

In Chile, the National Commission for Truth and 
Reconciliation, sponsored by President Aylwin’s office 
shortly after his election, issued its report detailing the 
torture and murder of over 2,000 people during the 17 
years of military dictatorship under General Pinochet. 

The report brings the butchery of the military and 
the DINA — secret police — officially into the open. It 
goes so far as to condemn the rationale used by the 
military, which claimed to be fighting a war against 
“terrorists.” While Aylwin apologized to the victims’ 
families, the military stood aloof. 

Many relatives of the victims have called for investi- ’ 
gations and trials for the military. But the military is 
shielded by an amnesty set up by Pinochet before he 
left the Presidency. He still commands the armed 1 
forces. The Chilean people are being asked to “recon- 
cile” themselves to no justice for the 17 brutal years af- j 
ter the 1973 coup. I 


of the Kurdish Democratic Party — reported that during 
the first two weeks of March the entire northern Kur- 
distan region witnessed the collapse of the Ba’th gov- ! 
eminent’s machinery of terror. The other main Kurdish j 
party, the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, headed by Jalal 
Talabani, has also been reporting on the collapse of 
government forces in their hands. In the Turkish border 
city of Zakhu, Kurdish flags were raised. 

SADDAM ATTACKS UPRISINGS 

Saddam Hussein, faced with this almost complete col- 
lapse of his power in these regions, first responded by 
announcing an amnesty for all “deserters.” The one 
“law” that has been strictly enforced throughout his 
rule — execution on the spot for soldiers who refuse to 
fight — was “annulled” for one week. At the same time 
he began rapidly to reorganize the forces still under his 
control to kill off the mass opposition. By March 18, 
there were reports that in Basra poison gas was used; at 
the same time he went on TV to announce the arrival 
of “democracy.” What has not been fully reported is the 
persistent news of rebellion in the working-class areas of | 
Baghdad. Opposition parties have been meeting to form 
a united front to demand overthrow of the regime. 

It is crucial to confront the dangerous reality we face 
in the present situation. The political opposition groups 
in and out of Iraq all have a checkered history. The re- 
gimes surrounding Iraq all have imperialist ambitions to 
dominate Iraq and at the same time fear that a genuine 
democracy will give the opposition inside their own 
countries renewed life. 

The U.S. has over 500,000 troops stationed in the 
Middle East. It is desperately trying to form a coalition, 
not to bring “peace” to the Middle East, but to insure 
that the new stage of U.S. imperialism’s mastery in the 
region will be unchallenged. 

The opposition political parties in Iraq have not 
been immune to tail-ending and even becoming actu- 
al proxies for the regimes of neighboring countries. 
This does not mean, however, that Bush’s attempts 
to present the struggle for freedom inside Iraq as if 
it were "instigated” by "outside forces” should be 
left unchallenged. Iraq’s Shiites, Iraq’s Kurds (not to 
mention Assyrians, Chaldeans, Turkomans) have suf- 
fered from decades of brutal racist oppression at the 
hands of the Sunni-based Ba’th. However their feel- 
ings of solidarity and identity as Shiites or as Kurds 
does not mean they are uncritical of the existing po- 
litical tendencies that want to rush to "lead,” wheth- 
er as a "supreme council,” or "democratic front.” 

In the face of this awful contradictory reality facing 
us, we see new possibilities emerging today to engage 
fully in making explicit the freedom aspirations of the 
Iraqi masses. We cannot allow the destruction brought 
on by the military madness to stop us from raising the 
banner of anything short of full human freedom. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


■ News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves info a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

* Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
; per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
ftflsart re and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism international- 
ly, as Americas Civilisation on Trial concretizes it 
■on the American scene and shows the tv?o-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
fcbadlenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
•Mo, -{ism. . * 

Tim visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
us. work from tlie 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a "new Humanism" and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
manism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment. on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. ' 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- . 
fern, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas far 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


Mass uprisings against Saddam Hussein 




Theory /Practice 


‘Human Power is its own end ’ — Marx 


denies labor 
pay , skills 


bv Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The other day I was talking with a group of workers 
planting trees in the park where 1 go to walk. One of 
them said. “I don’t, know how I am going to live when I 
get laid off from this job. My other job pays only 
enough to cover a month’s rent.” It turned out that 
they ail work two jobs, and their wives also have to 
work. 

I worked at and retired from General Motors. I asked 
these young workers what had happened to “a fair day’s 
work tor a fair day’s pay,” a slogan which once was the 
auto workers’ holy bible. They said they had never 
heard of this before. 

As one worker said, “Today one job will not pay rent 
and buy food, too.” He went on to sav, ' I am not a 
skilled worker. I have to take any job 1 can find.” It, 
makes me so mad to see how we have been made to 
think that, it is our fault because we don’t have skills. 

After the Civil War, capitalists in the U.S. saw that 
if they were going into mass production they would 
have to control these workers. The way to control 
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The murder of Kurds, Assyrians , Shiites, Turcomans 


Bush complicity in Hussein’s genocide 


Woman fighter in Kurdish rebellion against Hus- Mothers of critically ill babies weeping after child 


workers was to replace skilled workers with uns- sein. 


died at clinic in Kurdish refugee camp. 


killed labor and to develop management. After 
World War'll, out of the assembly line came Auto- 
mation. This time the capitalists were replacing 
workers by machines. 

Today capitalism is in crisis and can’t go any further 
with more and more machines and less and less living 
labor. So now they are turning it around and putting 
the blame back on the workers because they are not 
skilled. They are saying that this is why U.S. capitalism 
can’t compete with the other powers. 

President Bush won his high-tech war with Iraq by 
destroying that country. But what problem did he 
solve? He has now declared war on the economy. What 
does this mean? It means he wants more productivity. 
He wants those workers who are left on the job to 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


CLR James: 
which 



by Lou Turner 

“In the course of its process the Idea.. .and its action con- 
sists in getting rid of the illusion which it has created. Only 
out of this error does the truth arise. ..Error or other-being, 
when superseded, is still a necessary > dynamic element of 
truth... ” -—Hegel 

One of the “universals of 1948” that the Caribbean 
thinker and cultural critic CLR James insisted his 1948 
Notes on Dialectics had worked out was Hegel’s con- 
cluding aphorism to his discussion of Teleology, in the 
Smaller Logic, that error is a dynamic of truth. So con- 
vinced was James of the universality of this principle 
for his preoccupation with what he called the “dialectic 
of the party” that, where Hegel held error to be a dy- 
namic of truth, James insisted on making it the dynam- 
ic of truth. 

The conference held at Wellesley College, in Massa- 
chusetts, April 18-21, to discuss the “intellectual lega- 
cies” of CLR James was an exercise in this Hegelian 
aphorism James found so compelling. Organized princi- 
pally by Wellesley Black studies chairman Selwyn Cud- 
joe, the four-day conference covered such subjects as 
James and Pan Africanism, the Caribbean, Culture, Po- 
litics, Literature, Philosophy, and History. Special trib- 
utes to James were given by the Caribbean poet Derek 
Walcott, British Labor Party leader Michael Foot, and 
(continued on page 9) 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya — 

The origin and todayness of the 
theory of state-capitalism, on its 
50th anniversary p.4 


by Peter Wermuth 

The utter degradation and misery that hundreds of. 
thousands of Kurds as well as Shiites, Assyrians and 
Turcomans are being subjected to in the burgeoning ref- 
ugee camps and barren hills of Iraq, Turkey and Iran, 
starkly reveal the human cost of George Bush’s “new 
world order.” On the one side stands the plight of over 
two million refugees who fled their homes in one of the 
most massive exoduses in human history; the depth of 
their suffering is seen in over 1,000 dying each day from 
exposure, starvation and disease. On the other side 
stand the world’s rulers, from Bush to Gorbachev, from 
the West European rulers to the Middle East’s regional 
powers, who stood by and watched as this human trage- 
dy unfolded before their eyes. The fact that Bush has 
belatedly begun sending some supplies and is using U.S. 
troops to build refugee camps in northern Iraq will not 
stop humanity from recording his deeds for what they 
are: complicity in outright genocide. 

The massive flight of Kurds, Assyrians and Turco- 
mans in the north, as well as a smaller exodus of Shi- 
ites in the south, was a direct outcome of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s brutal crushing of the nationwide revolt which 


erupted early in March. Hussein attacked the uprising 
with virtually every weapon at his disposal — from heli- 
copters and artillery to tanks and phosphorus bombs. 
His troops massacred thousands of Shiites from Basra 
to Nasiriyah and Kurds from Kirkuk to Zakho. 

Hussein could never have perpetrated these atroci- 
ties had he not been given the green light by Bush, 
whose troops controlled 20% of Iraq and all the 
country’s airspace during this bloodletting. It isn’t 
that Bush "didn’t have the nerve to go on to Bagh- 

A voice from Kurdistan, p.8 

dad,” as our hawkish media and Congress now pro- 
claim. It’s that he didn’t have to, precisely because in 
slaughtering the opposition, Hussein complemented 
the goal Bush had set for himself in launching his 
Gulf war: that of killing off the actuality and idea of 
revolution, beginning with the Middle East. Far from . 
there being any cont; adiction between Bush’s 
slaughter of 100,000 Iraqis and his complicity in Hus- 
(continued on page 8) 
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Woman as Reason 


by Terry Moon 

American Feminism: A Contemporary History, by 
Ginette Castro (New York University Press, New York, 
1990), 302 pages. 

In seeking to present “a contemporary history” of 
U.S. feminism, the French sociologist Ginette Castro di- 
vides her book into three parts: I. Consciousness-Raising 
and the Return to the Past; II. Ideological Currents and 
Tensions; III. The New Feminist Movement in Action. I 
relived part of the history of the Women's Liberation 
Movement (WLM) in Part I, meeting again many of the 
theorists and organizations of the 1960s-70s, including 
the 1968 National Convention of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement in Chicago, when I heard Anne Koedt’s 
paper on “The Myth -of the Vaginal Orgasm,” and we 
all talked long into the night about was there an oppo- 
sition between revolution and Women’s Liberation. 

In Part II, Castro divides the WLM into three cate- 
gories: Egalitarian Feminism, Radicalism and Feminist 
Theory of Androgyny. It is surprising to see androgyny 
here because, historically, androgyny theory never made 
the same contributions as any of the other categories in 
Part II. Her Part III details alternative institutions and 
some WLM activities. 

To Castro, androgyny is “based on the premise that 
both women and men are, above all, human beings, and 
which asserts the equality of the sexes in mutual reci- 
procity, seeing each sex at this stage in our evolution as 
the necessary complement of the other” (p.3j. 

THEORY IMPOSED ON THE MOVEMENT 

What this book reveals is no straightforward history 
of the WLM but what happens to women’s revolution- 
ary history when viewed through the lens of a theory 
that does not flow from that history but is imposed 
upon it: androgyny, which hopes that “we can be spared 
the trouble of a revolution” (p. 167). This can be seen 
throughout; here I can only touch on a few aspects. 

Castro reduces the massive multidimensional socialist 
feminist movement to the anti-feminist Socialist Work- 
ers Party (SWP): “Spokeswomen for this tendency [fe- 
minist socialist radicalism] include minority women and 
members of the Young Socialist Alliance, a spinoff from 
the old Socialist Workers Party” (p. 67). Here she col- 
lapses the Black feminist movement into “socialist radi- 
calism, ” and there is not one word about the watershed 
1975 Socialist Feminist Conference held at Antioch Col- 
lege in Ohio, which drew 1,400 when the organizers — 
who were not the SWP — had planned for 300. 

Further, Castro makes this incredible statement: 
"Across the divide separating the socialist and egali- 
tarian camps, we find the Socialist Workers Party' 
add Betty Friedan congratulating each other on the 
success achieved in the joint action of the women’s 
national strike of 26 August 1970.” To set the record 
straight, what united Friedan and the SWP was the 
disgusting opportunism they indulged in by trying to 
take credit for that massive demonstration that had 
nothing to do with them and everything to do with 
the power of an Idea whose time has come. 

Despite the fact that Castro takes up in great detail 
the theories of everyone from Ti-Grace Atkinson to 
Mary Daly, missing is the Reason, the thoughts and 
ideas of women who refused to separate their fight 
against sexism from their fight against capitalism and 
racism. The category that Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
founder of Marxist-Humanism, saw flowing from the 
thought and activity of the new WLM was “The Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement as Reason and as Revolu- 
tionary Force.” Castro, determined to channel our 
movement into narrow androgyny, bareiy mentions 
what has been the hallmark of Women’s Liberation 
worldwide: our challenge to the Left from a revolution- 
ary perspective, it was in that break with the Left that 
women deepened the very idea of what revolution and 
freedom have to mean. It is this concept that character- 
ized the worldwide WLM — not androgyny. 

BLACK WOMEN AS REASON 

Had Castro listened to the voices from below, as Du- 
nayevskaya did. she would have seen the centrality of 
Black women as key w the actual dialectic of liberation 
in the U.S Yet in her book. Black feminism is almost 
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The dialectic of 
women’s history 

non-existent. She mentions the National Black Feminist 
Organization (NBFO), but only to say it formed and 
was concerned with women’s triple oppression. 

What would it do to the idea that androgyny can 
be the unifying "philosophy” for the WLM if Castro 
were to quote the statement of a spokeswoman for 
the NBFO: "Well, it would be nice if we were op- 
• pressed as women Monday through Thursday, then 
oppressed as Blacks the rest of the week. We could 



Over 20,000 women march in New York on Wom- 
en’s Strike Day, Aug. 26, 1970 


combat one or the other on those days— but we have 
to fight both every day of the week.” That is why the 
Black Movement is hardly taken up. It is living proof 
that we cannot just ‘.'blend” all strands of the WLM 
together into one big happy "panfeminist” party. 

In Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (see ad, page 1), 
Raya Dunayevskaya writes of how Black women’s 
thought and activity demand that we learn “a new lan- 
guage — the language of thought — against those who 
would put any limitations to freedom.” What is reveal- 
ing is that androgyny theory, which Castro contends is 
a “humanist" philosophy, ends up being a limitation to 
freedom. In her conclusion — that the U.S. WLM should 
embrace the National Organization for Women’s call for 
a third party, what she grandly calls, “an autonomous 
panfeminist federation” — is seen the whole direction of 
her book. It points to accommodation with this socie- 
ty — accepting this society as the ground as we build 
“alternative institutions,” fight for the ERA, build a 
women’s party and wait for other liberation movements 
to magically rally around a bourgeois, white, heterosex- 
ual, androgynous core. 


Women- 

Worldwide 


by Mary Jp Grey 

Feminists among the student youth in Albania have 
emerged from the shadows and have begun to make 
public attacks on the “patriarchal” aspects of Albanian 
culture, It is a culture where divorced women are 
shunned, and where village women do most of the man- 
ual labor while men spend their hours in the cafes. 

*- * 

In an International Women’s Day event in Washington. 
D.C. sponsored by Women Strike ior Peace, the Nation- 
al Organization for Women joined homeless advocate; 
to protest: that the Gulf war ever Happened: that Amer- 
icans celebrate military glory while thousands of civil- 
ians are massacred: and tnat political leaders, able to 
find “$500 million-plus a day to kill and maim.” still 
claim to lack money for health, housing ano education 

— Information rom The M'oman Activist 

More than 8,000 women from numerous provinces in 
the Philippines commemorated International Women s 
Day in Manila by denouncing the Aquino government 
for its neglect and betrayal of women s interests. With a 
phalanx of police watching, a group presented the na- 
tional situation ana women’s crises in & satirical play 
depicting the U.S. and Aquino governments as carnival 
[ clowns. It ended with actors ami audience aline chant - 
| mg with raised fists for the rejection of the present gov- 
ernment. — Information from Gabriels News Digest 

* * . » 

A young Sri Lankan woman is challenging the burgeon- 
ing brides-for-sale business in Japan. After answering a 
fraudulent ad promising computer training and a guar- 
anteed job in a Japanese-owned factory, she found her- 
self forced to either marry a Japanese businessman or 
pay back travel and lodging expenses — money she did 
not have. When later forced out into the streets with 
divorce papers that forged her signature, she fought 
back on the principle of controlling her own life. She is 
•now getting ,& diverges— on her own term*- ‘ * i > > 
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Abortion rights defended 

Los Angeles, Cal.—^ Operation Rescue IOR), the 
infamous anti-abortion, anti-women group, attempted to 
blockade women’s health clinics here* over Easter week- 
end. As usual, they were outnumbered and outsmarted 
by .pro-choice forces who gathered, at dawn in from of 
clinics throughout Los Angeles to assure that no woman 
was denied medical' service. 

Many clinic defenders, among them young women 
and men new to the struggle, were not satisfied with 
the organizers’ monotonous chants of “Pro-choice, pro- ' 
choice!”. — their attempt not to alienate the owners of 
now-privatized corporate clinics. 

One focus became the hypocrisy of the anti-abortion 
forces’ patriotic support of the Gulf war. When one clin- 
ie defender a young woman, asked how they felt about 
bombarded Iraqi babies, an OR bully told her to go 
back to the kitchen. We began to chant “Pro-war hypo- 
crites!" which took up steam in the crowd. 

OR responded to this by taunting the prominent 
and vocal gay and Lesbian protesters, and at that 
point the entire crowd joined together to taunt OR. 
When these hypocrites asked us who had AIDS, 
nearly all of us raised our hands in solidarity. 

The event was spirited and energizing, but I know 
that we can’t have illusions about the road ahead. The 
right-wing forces are still very much on the offensive 
against a woman’s right to control her own body, even 
as they are working to extend even further their mili- 
tarization of our minds. Our response needs to be very 
deep and very full. — Ginny Adams 

Women organize against war 

Chicago, III . — Women Against War (WAW) conti- 
nues (see April 1991, N&L). The first sentence of our 
April 22 letter to “Sisters, Members, and Friends” read: 
“Although President Bush declared the war over, Wom- 
en Against War continues to organize and grow.” That i 
was the sense one got at the meeting on April 13 with j 
over 35 women present. 

We proposed to continue fighting against Bush’s war 
by direct actions on Mother’s Day, by starting a news- 
letter, by creating strong links with the African Ameri- 
can community, by supporting the Camp Lejeune Con- 
scientious Objectors, by supporting the Kurdish struggle 
by demonstration and material aid (see story page ll), 
and by sponsoring the “Caravan of Solidarity: Women 
Resist and Respond.” 

Several of us in WAW also participated in. plan- 
ning for the "Caravan of Solidarity.” The Caravan 
will be traveling across the U.S. beginning in San 
Francisco, April 30, stopping in Los Angeles, Reno, 
Denver, Kansas, St. Louis, Chicago and ending in 
New York on May 17. Its purpose is to collect money 
for women and children in Iraq, Jordan and the Oc- 
cupied Territories, collect signatures on a "Statement 
of Conscience” and to create a forum for the voices 
of women in the U. S. who are seldom heard. 

In Chicago that means that on May 9 the Caravan 
will be going to Cook County Hospital, the Arab Com- 
munity Center, the Fermi Monument, Operation PUSH, 
a rally at the Federal Building in downtown Chicago 
and ending with a send-off dinner for the last leg of the 
Caravan held at Roda Hatch’s Black West Side church. 
Hatch is a Black mother who protested Bush’s Gulf war 
and created an anti-war organization, Citizens Against 
Desert Storm. For more information contact Women’s 
Liberation — News & Letters Committees, 59 E. Van Bu- 
ren, Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605, phone: ‘312)663-0839. 

— Participants 

Take back the night ! 

De Kalb, III . — On March 26, over 200 women and 
men from Northern Illinois University (NIU.i and the 
De Kalb community gathered at the NIU fieldhouse to 
“Take Back the Night.” The event, organized oy The 
Womens Alliance, involved a rally and a march as a 
“chance to reclaim that part of the 24-hour day that 
women are supposed to tear” Their leaflet tied womens 
concerns at. Nil; with the massacre o; 14 women mur- 
dered by Marc Lemne in Montreal ir 1939 the kilnnr 
by a Chicago man of his wife ano daugnter ancf aim- 
ing statistics of violence against women in the U.b. 

The rally included music by women composers, 
speakers representing a variety oi nationalities and 
races, as well as a self-defense demonstration Which 
dissolved the myth that women who fight back will 
get ’nun more than if they don’t 

One woman tied the Gulf and Vietnam wars in wit; 
the; violence of our society. Others sooio* o? the violence . 
of omission, of the aanger inhere -t: in ignoring the con- 
cerns of minorities and other oppressed groups as we 
struggle ior women s rights;. 

The marcn began in the center o; campus, continued 
through the dorm areas and on to Greek Row. Local ac- 
tivists from the 1960s don i rememoer tnere ever -being 
other women s marches of this magnitude. 

Marchers chanted. “Hey ho. Greek Row, date rape 
has got to go!” as men gathered on then porches snout- 
ing profanities at us. Some men said. “Women should 
be | beaten every day.” Women onlookers snouted back 
at the men from their windows, “You’re nuts"' and 
chgered us on. The march ended in a park on campus 
where participants built a fire and sang old movement. 
songs. The march provided an outlet for students and 
corpmunitv members to share in anger as well as strug- 
gle! for. women s .lives. , r , , , ; Julia Jones 
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Home care workers protest budget cuts 

Editor’s note: Seven thousand home health care work- 
ers on April 17 participated in a one-day strike and a 
march on Governor Cuomo’s World Trade Center office. 

The home care workers, most of them Black and Latina 
women, were protesting a proposed 7% budget cut for 
60,000 home care workers employed by agencies serving 
Medicaid patients. About 50 striking City University of 
New York (CUNY) students joined their march. (See story 
on page 11.) Cuomo’s budget would slash full-time work- 
ers to part-time hours and lay off 5,000 housekeepers, 
which would force their patients into institutions. Local 
1199 and AFSCME Local 1707 are demanding pay raises 
of $1 per hour. Below we print comments from three wom- 
en strikers. 

New York, N.Y. — Home care workers take care 
of people with Alzheimer’s disease, cancer and AIDS in 
their homes and in nursing homes. We’re fighting for a 
raise. We make only $5.25 or $5.50 an hour, and that 
can’t pay rent in New York. We can’t pay medical fees 
with that money. They don’t want to give us more med- 
ical coverage. We have no dental care. 

We are mostly women from Haiti, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
the Dominican Republic and other islands. We’re work- 
ing for so little money. That’s why other people will not 
do this work. 

I work seven days a week trying to make it. I work 
five days in one place and two days somewhere else. 

My man left. I have to leave my 16-year-old daughter 
in the house. I have no time to go out with her, take 
her to the movies. If I only work five days a week I 
don’t make enough money. All of us work seven days. 

My daughter is in high school. Maybe I won’t be able 
to send her to college. We have to fight for the stu- 
dents, too. The CUNY students are fighting because the 
state is trying to take something very important away 
from them. There’s so much trouble for people trying to 
learn, to better themselves. 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

produce more to keep capitalism from declaring “Chap- 
ter 11.” 

At a time when 60,000 businesses have gone out of I work seven days a week, 11 hours a day. I have no 
business in 1990 alone, when millions of people are time to be with my family. You have to work 26 hours 
being laid off, the capitalists need to worry. One econo- before you get one vacation hour. They go by hours per 
mist for Dunn and Bradstreet, Joseph Duncan, wrote week. If you don’t take your sick hours, you don’t get 
recently, “No region or industry has been spared.” The paid for them. The agency threatened to fire us if we 
only thing they offer as a solution is that “the workers went on strike, 
need to be skilled.” 

What kind of jobs are these skilled workers going 
to have? A million jobs paying from $14 to $17 per 
hour were taken out of the U.S. economy in search 
of cheap sweated labor overseas. The increase in the 
i number of jobs that Reagan and Bush bragged about 
was in retail and service jobs paying not even half of 
what the production jobs used to pay. 

The capitalists talk about production quality and im- 
proving efficiency. They blame everything on the work- 
ers, who only work the way they are told. Management 
can do quality control as long as they want, but they 
are only studying how much cheaper they can produce. 

Capitalism cannot solve the problem of production. It 
is the problem. The workers’ problem is not their lack 
of “skills,” but that they are forced to work under capi- 
talism. The capitalist system of production is the cause 
of poverty and misery. It must be uprooted before it de- 
stroys us. 

What do those unemployment statistics mean? 

Employment in the U.S. continues to fall, and unem- discouraged worker, not "unemployed.” 
ployment — both “official” and unofficial — continues to While most of the newly “unemployed” workers are 
rise, under the impact of the current recession. Between men, the majority of discouraged workers are women, as 

May, 1990, when civilian employment peaked, and are the bulk of the newly discouraged. Blacks, more- 

March, 1991, more than 1.5 million jobs have vanished, over, are nearly three times as likely as whites to be 

according to official Department of Labor estimates ob- discouraged. 

tained from its monthly household telephone survey. A more complete measure of joblessness can be ob- 

Official unemployment has increased by 29% during tained by adding the discouraged to the unemployed 

the same nine-month period, from 6.7 million persons and by counting each involuntary part-time worker as 

(5.3% of the labor force) to 8.6 million persons (6.8% of only half-employed. March, 1991 joblessness thus totals 

the labor force). Workers in the construction, transpor- 12.7 million, 48% greater than the “unemployment” 

tation and public utilities, durable goods manufacturing, count of 8.6 million. Using this alternative definition, a 

mining, and agriculture industries have been especially full 10% of the work force is jobless, as compared to the 

hard hit; 6.8% official “unemployment” rate. 

PART-TIME, "DISCOURAGED” WORKERS BLACK, YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

Even these figures fail to capture the full severity of While total employment declined by 1.1% between 
increasing joblessness. First, the Department of Labor May and February, employment among Blacks declined 

defines as “employed,” without qualification, those who by 4%, clearly indicating that Blacks are still “last 

want to work full-time, but due to “slack work,” inabili- hired, first fired.” Employment among youth (ages 16- 

ty to find a full-time job, etc., are involuntarily working 24) fell even faster, by 7.5%, with the largest percentage 

part-time. Such workers numbered 6.2 million in March, fall in employment, 10.8%, being recorded for Black 

compared to 4.6 million last May, an increase of 36%. youth. The official unemployment rate for Blacks stood 

This stark fact belies the claim made by many ideo- at 12.5% in February, nearly double the average rate of 

logues that the explosion of part-time work shows em- 6.5%. 

ployers’ responsiveness to the workforce s changing de- Joblessness among youth is better measured by em- 
sires. Even before the current recession, the increase in ployment rates rather than official unemployment rates, 

involuntary’ part-timers was responsible for all of the partly because fewer than one-third of those jobless 

increase in the percentage of the labor force working youth not enrolled in school is counted as “unem- 

part-time since’ 1979, as demonstrated by a study in the ployed.” In May, 1990, 59% of youth were employed, 

February Monthly Labor Review. but only 41.6% of Black youth. By February, these em- 

Second, the official unemployment and labor force ployment rates had fallen to 52% and 37.2%, respective- 
definitions exclude the so-called "discouraged work- ly. This racial gap cannot be explained by differential 

ers,” who averaged 997,000 per month during the rates of school enrollment— which are actually lower 

first quarter of 1991, 27% more than, the 784, 000 dis- among Blacks than among whites — nor by differential 
couraged workers estimated a year earlier. Unless a child-raising responsibilities, especially since the racial 
jobless worker makes "specific efforts” to find a job gap in employment rates is as large among men as 
(or has been given a definite date to start a new job among women. 

•op*, to return, from layoff), she or. he is counted as a A. Anielewicz 


Keebler unfair to elves 

Chicago, III. — Keebler Cone Company hired 
12 temporary workers in April. We temporary 
“elves” are not entitled to any benefits, including 
medical insurance. The company is not required to 
call us back after we are laid off. If we are recalled 
next fall or winter, we start once again as new- 
hires. The hours we work this summer do not 
count toward seniority, wage raises or vacation. 

And yet we are required, after 45 days, to pay a 
$100 initiation fee and $18.50 monthly dues to join 
the union, General Service Workers Union Local 
73, which negotiated this abuse into its contract 
with the company. That’s a little contradictory, 
isn’t it? 

— B. Ann Lastelle 

V— . . . . . , 


It’s terrible what’s happening nowadays. We have so 
many problems here, and then they take the money and 
go to war. 

* * * 

As much as I work, I never get a lot, and now they 
want to cut our hours. I don’t know what’s on Governor 
Cuomo’s mind. We’re just fighting to be able to make a 
living. I work seven days a week, ten hours a day on 
weekends and seven hours a day during the week. I 
take care of a patient who is not able to do anything 
for herself. I prepare meals, I wash the patient, I clean 
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out the place, I shop. 

I support the student occupation at CUNY. I am a 
student at Queensboro College, so I am fighting for an 
education, too. We get money for rent in our financial 
aid, and they want to cut that. I have a room that costs 
$250 a month. My mother owns a house, and I help her 
pay the mortgage so the bank doesn’t take it. 

* * * 
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Inland Steel 

Are workers obsolete? 

East Chicago, Ind. — It seems like Inland Steel 
wants to eventually eliminate all of the steel-making fa- 
cilities here at the Indiana Harbor Works. I am on lay- 
off although I have close to 20 years in the plant. 

In its heyday this facility used to employ maybe 
19,000 or 20,000 workers. There are about 11,000 work- 
ers here today, but the company is eliminating many of 
them, mostly through attrition. The A and B blast fur- 
naces of plant number three are closed permanently. 
That’s the 28” mill. 

Indiana Harbor Works is very obsolete compared to a 
new plant Inland opened a couple of years ago in New 
Carlyle, Ind. The new plant is ultramodern. It produces 
a cold-rolled steel for auto parts and appliances and 
does so with a fraction of the people that our plant em- 
ploys — maybe 500 union workers. 

Our plant turns out a semi-finished steel which is 
now sent to the New Carlyle plant to finish up. Accord- 
ing to Inland the old plant is not making good enough 
steel. Some 40 railroad carloads were rejected as not 
good enough quality. 

The plant may be obsolete, but does that mean the 
workers are? One person who works on the railroad 
that Inland has in the plant told me how railroad crews 
have been cut back. They used to operate with four 
workers per engine — an engineer, a conductor and two 
switchmen. Now they don’t even need an engineer! 
They use a remote control operator on the ground to 
operate the train, eliminating a couple of workers. 

The two-person crew which now operates the engine 
actually ends up getting out more work than the four- 
person crew did before and for about the same pay. The 
remote control operator ends up with a 20-pound pack 
strapped to his waist for six to eight hours at a time. 

All of the cutbacks in different parts of the plant are 
causing dissension among the workers. There is a lot of 
bickering about who gets overtime. It seems like it is 
dog eat dog even in the union ranks. I only hope I can 
get in 30 years and get out, but I may have to switch to 
some other kind of work before that. 

— Inland steel worker 

Oscar Mayer 

A plot against women 

Chicago, III. — We are going to lose quite a few 
jobs at Oscar Mayer from the closing of the Lunchables 
line and the bacon department. We’re talking 300 jobs. 
Those are all senior people in bacon and, except for 
about four or five men, they are all women. 

Now, the women have to bump the junior people, the 
hard jobs. They go to clean-up, and the supervisors give 
them the worst jobs. They give women the jobs where 
you have to climb on a ladder and lift these big 50- 
pound pipes over your head and clean them out. 

The company offers women jobs in department 128 
dumping sticks; 80 pounds you have to pick up. A wom- 
an can’t pick up 80 pounds all day. In some depart- 
ments the supervisors only want their own regular peo- 
ple there, so they do everything they can to keep the 
senior people from other departments from making it. 

Some of the women have tried some of the jobs, 
but some are actually too hard for a woman to do. It 
takes two men to do some of them, but the company 
wants a woman on them by herself. If she can’t do 
the job, then she’s disqualified and she’s laid off. You 
have a plot here to get rid of these older women. 

About 20 of us women went down to the union, and 
we had a meeting where we told them how the compa- 
ny was doing it and it wasn’t right. We told them that 
if they didn’t do something, we were going downtown 
and we were going to file charges that Oscar Mayer was 
discriminating against women. So the union got a rider 
for the contract where now if you bump somebody, then 
you can assume that person’s job. The company cannot 
bring that person back and bump you out. That’s what 
they were doing, and it’s totally unfair. 

The way they do women at Oscar Mayer is unbeliev- 
able. We have women in different departments letting 
us know what’s happening. If we think a supervisor has 
abused somebody, we take it downstairs to the office, 
and if we don’t like what they say, we go to the union. 
We’re not taking all this crap anymore. 

— Black woman worker 


Celebrate May Day! Read the voices 
of workers fighting for their rights in 
the 1990s. 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


On the 50th anniversary of “Russia is a State-Capitalist Society” 

The origin and todayness of 
the theory of state-capitalism 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The year 1991 marks the 50th anniversary 
of Raya Dunayevskaya’s first writings on the theory of 
state-capitalism. In the years following her original pres- 
entation she developed the theory extensively. For the 30th 
anniversary she had written, on May 1, 1971, an essay en- 
titled “‘Culture,’ Science and State-Capitalism,” which we 
are excerpting below. (For complete text see The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection microfilm #4633.) Because of 
the todayness of her unique analysis that ours is an age 
of state- capitalism, we expect to publish other important 
documents from The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection as 
well as discussion around them throughout the year. The 
ad-educational on page 10 lists a few of the writings on 
the theory of state- capitalism available there. 

• 

... In this [1971] the 30th year of the elaboration of 
the theory of state-capitalism, and the 15th year of the 
rebirth of the Humanism of Marxism produced by the 
mass movements in East Europe in the 1950s, growing 
throughout the world in the 1960s, we must go back to 
theoretic origins not only to set the historical record 
straight, but also to test the dialectic method of the 
state-capitalist theory against the dialectics of liberation 
today. 

THE THEORY OF STATE-CAPITALISM 

Bom under the impact of the shock of the Hitler-Sta- 
lin Pact, the outbreak of World War II, and Trotsky’s 
calling for the defense of Russia, “a workers’ state, 
though degenerate,” the “state-capitalist tendency” de- 
cided to make its own study of the class nature of the 
Russian economy in strict relationship both to Marxism 
and the specific form of workers’ resistance to the Five 
Year Plans. I happened to have been the first to make 
a study of the Plans from original Russian sources, but 
it was not embarked upon solely as a Russian study. It 
was done as a restatement of Marxism for our age. It 
was by no accident, therefore, that, in the process of an- 
alyzing the operation of the law of value, that main- 
spring of capitalism, I rediscovered, in the early 1940s, 
Marx’s now celebrated 1844 Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts. It was its concept of free labor as the 
shaper of history vs. alienated labor which is the mark 
of capitalism that governed the study, The Nature of 
the Russian Economy. 1 

Because the law of value dominates not only on the 
home front of class exploitation, but also in the world 
market where big capital of the most technologically ad- 
vanced land rules, the theory of state-capitalism was 
not confined to the “Russian Question,” as was the case 
when the nomenclature was used by others. Quite the 
contrary. The new in the theory of state-capitalism, its 
dialectics, its conclusions, demonstrated, first, that the 
State Plan, the State Party, the monolithic State, dif- 
fered in no fundamental degree from the capitalism 
Marx analyzed, in Capital, where he showed that it was 
not the anarchy in the market, but the “despotic plan 
of capital” which labor confronted daily in the factory. 
Equally fundamental was the second point my study 
made, that the 1930s made it possible to prove, in the 
concrete, what Marx could only state in theory about 
the ultimate development of the concentration and cen- 
tralization of capital “in the hands of a single capitalist 
or a single capitalist corporation.” 2 

State intervention in the economy, whether totally or 
“in part,” characterized both Hitler’s Germany and 
Roosevelt’s U S. “New Deal,” Japan’s “Co-Prosperity 
Sphere” as well as the “Labor Government” in Great 
Britain. What the 1930s established is that under no 
conditions could The Plan be considered either “social- 
ist” or only a “war measure” as it was during World 
War I. The State Plan had become part of the very or- 
ganism of capitalism undermined by the Great Depres- 
sion, fearful of proletarian revolution, determined to 
survive at all costs, be it state control or world war, or 
a nuclear holocaust — that is to say, destruction of civili- 
zation itself. 

On the other hand, the proletariat has no intention 


1. A minority political tendency is always limited in the space 
accorded to it in the public press. Thus, the section of the 
study of the Russian economy that was based on the early es- 
says of Marx and was entitled Labor and Society was not 
published either when Part I, Analysis of the Russian Econ- 
omy appeared (New International, Dec., 1942, Jan., 1943, 
Feb., 1943), or when Part II, Nature of the Russian Econo- 
my (New International, Dec., 1946 and Jan., 1947), was final- 
ly published. Labor and Society finally appeared in mimeo- 
graphed form in the Johnson-Forest interim period Bulletin 
No. 5 (1947). [These documents are available on microfilm in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half-Century of Its World Development.] 

2. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 689. See also what I wrote in 

Marxism and Freedom: “The single capitalist, call him ‘Col- 

lective Leadership under Khrushchev, Inc.,’ if you will, will 
have at a certain stage a magnificent plant, completely automa- 
tized, or a jet bomber, but he cannot stop to raise the standard 

of living of the masses of the workers. He may be able to avoid 
the more extreme forms of ordinary commercial crises, but 
even within the community itself he cannot escape the internal 
crisis of production. . . That is why Marx, throughout Capital, 
insists that either you have the self-activity of the workers, the 
plan of freely associated labor, or you have the hierarchic 
structure of relations in the factory and the despotic Plan. 

There is np in-betweem” (p. 136) - • . . > : 


whatever to let that happen. Its struggles against that 
are ceaseless, although the forms of resistance, of neces- 
sity, manifest themselves in new forms. Thus low labor 
productivity, far from being a sign of the “backward- 
ness” of the Russian proletariat, is the measure of his 
resistance to the State Plan, the State Party, the 
Leader. 

The masses have proven they cannot be brainwashed. 
All the means of communication may be in the hands of 
the state, but the heads belong to the same bodies that 
are being exploited, and they think their own 
thoughts. 

By the time they openly revolt, their spontaneous 
outburst hews out new roads to freedom, to totally new 
human relations as well as to working out a new rela- 
tionship between theory and practice. Such a new epoch 
opened in the 1950s when, at one and the same time, a 
second Industrial Revolution had begun with Automa- 
tion, and the wildcats against it, in the U.S. and, in 
East Europe, revolts within totalitarian lands broke out. 

THE MOVEMENT FROM PRACTICE 
TO THEORY AND TO FREEDOM 

Like the removal of an incubus from the brain, the 
death of Stalin, in March, 1953, released fantastic, ele- 
mental creativity on the part of the proletariat. Within 
three short months, the first uprising ever against Com- 
munist totalitarianism erupted in East Germany. This 


initiated a totally new epoch of freedom struggles in 
East Europe. The “Polish October” had not actually de- 
veloped into a full revolution, but the ideological strug- 
gles, especially among the youth, were open-ended, 
many-sided, passionate and brought Humanism of 
Marxism onto the historic stage. 

The revolts culminated in a full-scale revolution in 
Hungary in 1956. With the establishment of a new form 
of workers’ rule — Workers’ Councils — the workers had 
created also the decentralized form of relationships for 
all other sectors of the population so that we had Coun- 
cils of Revolutionary Youth, Councils of Intellectuals as 
well as a proliferation of parties, newspapers, free 
minds. 

No matter what one’s point of concentration was in 
those three years between the East German uprising 
and the Hungarian Revolution — before the Russian 
tanks moved in to crush the revolution, when the Rus- 
sians feared the possibility of revolution, they had 
launched a deliberately abstract discussion of the dialec- 
tic, “the negation of the negation” 3 — there was no doubt 
whatever that the masses in revolt were a new breed. 
Even so simple a slogan as “Bread and Freedom” point- 
ed to new ways of uniting economics and philosophy. 

The historic, the unique, the new initiated in East 
Germany in 1953, climaxed in Hungary in 1956, reborn 
in the 1960s throughout East Europe and culminating in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 4 , and, as the Polish strikes at 
the end of 1970 showed, the resistance has not yet 
ended. All these epochal developments have yet to be 
grasped by intellectuals for what they were, are: a 
movement from practice both to freedom and to theo- 
ry, a still developing new dialectics of liberation. 

Paradoxically, the state-capitalist tendency which had 


3. See "Marx’s Working Out of the Materialist Dialectics in the 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts of the year 1844” by 
V. A. Karpushin. This article (Voprosy Filosofii #3/1955) has 
never been translated into English. Although many other at- 
tacks appeared, none were as “strictly” philosophic. Nor is it 
possible, now that Khrushchev has become an unperson and 
the 21st Congress of the Party has been played down, to see, 
how from open attacks on the Humanism of Marxism, the bu- 
reaucracy suddenly tried to usurp it for its own use by having 
the reigning philosopher, Mitin, then declare Khrushchev’s re- 
port to contain “the magnificent and noble conception of Marx- 
ist-Leninist socialist humanism”!!). I have traced through the 
changes of line on the subject of Humanism for the years 1955- 
59 in Nationalism, Communism, Marxist Humanism and 
the Afro- Asian Revolutions, pp. 22-29. (Left Group, Cam- 
bridge University Labour Club, England, 1961.) 

4. See Czechoslovakia: Revolution and Counter-Revolu- 

tidn. (News & Letters Pamphlet,' 1968.) ’ 


looked towards just such spontaneous outbursts, had en- 
thusiastically hailed the East German uprising, failed tc 
meet the challenge to theory from practice. While 1 
had begun to pose, the moment Stalin died, the ques- 
tion of the relationship between philosophy and revolu- 
tion, the working out of a new relationship between the- 
ory and practice that would be rooted both in actuality 
and in dialectics, 5 the co-founder of the Tendency was 
moving away from open Marxism. Whether that was 
due to the fact that McCarthyism was in full bloom in 
the U.S., or was due to his changed attitude to nation- 
alism, the indisputable fact is that he glorified, first 
West Indian nationalism, then Cuba, and then raised 
Nkrumah to the level of Lenin, if not a notch above. 

[When I first read Johnson’s statement, “In one of 
the remarkable episodes in revolutionary history, he 
(Nkrumah) single handedly outlined a programme based 
on the ideas of Marx, Lenin and Gandhi ... ”, I wrote: 
“I admit that combining Marx, Lenin and Gandhi is 
quite a feat. But for a pamphleteer like J. R. Johnson 
who thundered so for the Soviet United States of Eu- 
rope, Soviet United States of Asia, world revolution, the 
struggle against bureaucracy ‘as such,’ the self-mobiliza- 
tion of the masses and for new passions and new forces 
to reconstruct society on totally new beginnings — to end 
with Nkrumah as representative of the new, the new, is 


rather pathetic. There is nothing to add but to say with 
Hamlet, ‘Alas, poor Yorick, I knew him.’ ” (Afro-Asia 
Revolutions, supra p. 9ftn.)] 6 

Naturally this not only did not stop the Tendency’s 
full development into Marxist-Humanism, but also, and, 
above all, the objectivity of the specific form of Marx’s 
philosophy of liberation was embraced by great masses 
of people having nothing whatever to do with ideologi- 
cal battles that appear in factional form, and everything 
to do with their spontaneous struggles for freedom un- 
der a concrete banner of liberation. The socialism “with 
a human face” was embraced first by the East Europe- 
ans who were fighting for freedom from Communism, 
thefl by the African Revolutions gaining freedom from 
Western imperialism, and even, at first, by Castro de- 

(continued on page 10) 


5. “An Exchange of Letters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea” (May 12, 
May 20, May 22, 1953) which appeared as Appendix in the mi- 
meographed edition of Extracts of Lenin’s Philosophic Note- 
books (News & Letters, November, 1955). [See The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, News & Letters.! 

6. Perhaps this is the place to comment not only on what J. R. 
Johnson had written on Nkrumah, but also on his sudden rew- 
riting of the history of the state-capitalist tendency. 

Johnson’s pamphlet from which I quoted p. 77, was called 
Facing Reality and carried, as Appendix, a fantastic rewrite of 
the history of the state-capitalist tendency upon which 1 did 
not bother to comment. The deafriess to reality calling itself 
Facing Reality has since then, however, not only rewritten 
the history of, but published the Tendency document itself, 
State-Capitalism and World Revolution, as if it were a 
product of C. L. R. James alone. If we are to believe Martin 
Glaberman, who writes the preface to this new publication, 
“the author was C. L. R. James. Perhaps this will help to place 
James, who wrote for a number of years under the pseudonym 
of J, R. Johnson, in a truer light as a major inheritor and con- 
tinuator of the Marxist tradition.” 

One thing can be said for Martin Glaberman. As against the 
sudden long list of names appended as prefators to the republi- 
cation of the document in England in 1956, all of whom had 
nothing to do with the writing of the document and some of 
whom were adherents, not of the state-capitalist tendency, but 
of bureaucratic-collectivism, Martin Glaberman is an exponent 
of tile state-capitalist theory. Too bad that since his grandiose 
pronundamento, above, he too has separated himself from 
Janies, who had not only split the state-capitalist tendency, \>ut 
also split from the co-author of Facing Reality. It was left to 
Paul Buhle and Radical America (Vol. IV, No. 4, May, 1970) 
to present “with the encouragement of C. L. R. James” a new 
collection, without any compunction whatever to cite which are 
Tendency documents, and which are individual writings, on any 
subject whatever. It is a mishmash worthy of not-so-radical 
American eclecticism. 
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FIGHTING AGAINST WARS AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND 
AGAINST OUR MIND-FORGED MANACLES’ 


All the forces and passions of revolu- 
tion in the world today are standing 
eyeball to eyeball against the “new 
world order.” Governments act quickly 
when the interests of capitalism are 
threatened — look how fast the White 
House rushed to Congress to pass a law 
to keep the railroad workers working. 
But when it comes to protecting living 
people, the rulers act very slowly. It 
took them weeks to help the Kurdish 
people who are dying from starvation 
and cold. 

In these heartbreaking times you run 
the danger of being derailed unless you 
develop that total vision that Marx laid 
out and worked out throughout his 
life — what Raya Dunayevskaya called 
“a whole new continent of thought and 
of revolution,” 

Felix Martin 
California 

* * * 

There are at least 17 Marines being 
held in prison at Camp Lejeune in 
North Carolina who had developed be- 
liefs against killing long before the Gulf 
crisis, but did not know about Conscien- 
tious Objector status. Faced with the 
actuality of being ordered to kill in vio- 
lation of their consciences last fall they 
sought counseling and now face court 
martial and up to seven years in prison 
on charges of Desertion or Missing 
Movement. The Marine Corps is push- 
ing for maximum punishment. They are 
kept in separate barracks and subject to 
severe harassment. Some are in solitary 
confinement. Reading material is re- 
stricted. Mail is censored. 

Readers can get more information 
and support them by sending mail to 
them c/o Hands Off! Ill East 14th St., 
New York, NY 10003. (It will be hand- 
delivered.) Tax-deductible donations 
(lawyers are working free, but money is 
needed for travel and other support) 
can be made to the same address. And 
letters can be sent to Congresspersons 
and Senators demanding an investiga- 
tion into their unjust treatment. 

Rax Christi 
Illinois 
(1^312-283-5156) 

* * * 

When did we become a nation which 
could only find pride in how many hu- 
man beings our military managed to 
have killed? 

Mother of teenager 
Chicago 

Whenever I saw the videotape of 
Rodney King’s beating replayed on TV, 

I couldn’t help feeling that part of the 
message was, “Look at what we can do 
to you.” My brother is in the military, 
and every time I hear the politicians 
say how we should all be proud to be 
an American, I think: But if you’re 
Black, don’t come to L.A.! 

Racism is everywhere in this country. 
Arizona still hasn’t adopted Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr.’s birthday as a holiday. 
To me, that’s just the American way. 
It’s not a question of a holiday, but 
that Black people are being killed every 
day. It’s a whole war in this country 
against you if you’re Black. 

Young Black woman 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

The Supreme Court recently legalized 
the use of confessions of guilt obtained 
through force and deception “in limited 
cases.” Put that together with the beat- 
ing of Rodney King, and you get a very 
good picture of Bush’s wars against the 
American people that N&L has been 
writing about. I say: Wake up America 
and smell what’s perking. It is being 
brewed in a political sewer and it has 
that rich aroma of fascism. 

Alert and frightened 
California 

* * * 

Enclosed is a check to help keep N&L 
going and to support your opposition to 
Bush and Co. — not because I fully agree 
with you: Still, best wishes! 

Intellectual 
Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

A virtual schism has arisen between 
the forces outraged by the police beat- 
ing of the unarmed, unemployed Black 
construction worker, Rodney King, ear- 
ly last March. The divide is between 
the politicos and those community 
members who are teed-off at Mayor 
f fPdnk'Brkdltey/ the L;A.>Gity Council and; 


the Police Commission for not standing 
unequivocally with the people in our 
struggle against police brutality. The 
growing number of Black women at the 
protests, demanding a radical change in 
the way the L.A. police conduct busi- 
ness, demonstrates the refusal to adhere 
to the prevailing ideology that “we can’t 
do anything” about the system. 

Protester 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Many thanks for your March editorial 
on how the “battle for the minds of hu- 
manity” has intensified since the war 
ended. We seem to be moving into a 
new Dark Ages. Do you think the next 
war will be Cuba? The masses of the 
industrialized countries have so far not 
fulfilled their historic task. All the revo- 
lutions seem to have taken place in the 
“Third World” and have been de- 
formed... The Talmud says that while 
one is not required to do the whole 
task, neither is one free to desist. I am 
appalled by the number of old radicals 
who have given up. Keep up the work. 

Old radical 
New Mexico 

* * * 

Your editorial in the March issue 
summed up exactly what I was thinking 
on the current situation. It is discourag- 
ing that there is no real protest against 
what Bush has done and continues to 
do. Could it be that people haven’t had 
enough time to absorb the shock yet? 

Margaret 

Italy 

* * * 

I support your publication whole- 
heartedly. It’s refreshing to find a “left” 
paper that isn’t just a mouthpiece for 
one party or another. Left papers are 
looking, these days, as much like each 
other as the Democrats and Republi- 
cans. 

New Subscriber 
New Jersey 

* * * 

The trouble with most Americans is 
that they don’t know who is their worst 
enemy. The worst enemy of the people 
of any nation is their own government. 
I am 65 years old, and all my life I 
have worked in this society and fought 
the capitalist wars — but all I’ve got 
from the government is being taxed to 
death, or sent to lay my life on the line 
for capitalism. Do you really think any- 
one could convince me that the Ameri- 
can government is there to protect me 
and my “rights”? 

Retired worker 
San Diego 


Leftists get disappointed at a march 
and quickly ask, “How come the masses 
aren’t here?” but never see a need for 
re-organizing their thinking. A perfect 
example is the response I got from one 
Leftist while I was selling N&L at a 
large intellectual event here. “I’m al- 
ready converted!” he said, as if that 
should be the end instead of the begin- 
ning of a discussion. 

R.B. 

Bay Area, Cal. 

* * * 

You have a point about the Left las- 
ing sight of the vision of a new society 
in the era of Reagan-Bush! It seems to 
me News & Letters remains one of the 
very few groups left in the movement 
that still takes thinking seriously. 

Ecologist 

Vermont 




HEGEL AND 
THE OWL 
OF MINERVA 


Read out of context, Hegel’s maxim 
that '“The owl of Minerva spreads its 
wings only at dusk” seems to mean that 
philosophic cognition is only achieved 
late in the day, after much effort when 
there’s not much time left. But when 
you read the Preface to Philosophy of 
Right you see he is really saying that 
philosophy can only discover the mean- 
ing of historic events in retrospect, but 
cannot shape them. Was it that when it 
came to political philosophy Hegel 
wanted to deny the revolutionary drive 
.oft the Absolute <Idta?< 'Dunayevskaya; 



developing the revolutionary side of He- 
gel’s thinking, asserts that philosophy 
can and must “reach for the future.” 
Otherwise, why bother with it? This, I 
think, is what she means by an “un- 
chained dialectic.” 

(I can’t resist pointing out that Hegel 
wasn’t much of an ornithologist. The 
“owl of Minerva” is the European little 
owl — Athene noctua — a species that 
does hunt by daylight as well as at 
dusk. Maybe it’s not such a bad symbol 
for philosophy, after all.) 

Richard Bunting 
j- — - — Oxford 


ARTISTS FOR 
MIDDLE EAST 
PEACE 


Artists for Middle East Peace has 
produced four original and distinctive 
buttons of great relevance to the cur- 
rent situation: 1) Israeli and Palestinian 
figures holding hands and dancing um 
der their crossed flags; 2) a Middle East 
woman cradling a baby in her arms; 3) 
a child shouting at Israeli and Arab 
leaders to talk and listen to each other; 
and 4) a church, mosque and synagogue 
in Jerusalem. Buttons are $2 each or 
4/$5. We invite anyone interested to 
make posters for our ongoing exhib- 
itions. i j 

Mitch Kamen 
’ Artists for Middle East Peace 
144 Moody 9t. 

Waltham, MA 02154 


STACKING THE CARDS 
AGAINST LABOR 

The moment a bill comes up in Con- 
gress to prohibit hiring permanent re- 
placements, every little dictator in the 
U.S., from Bush to the head of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, claims it will destroy thje 
“balance” that has existed between la- 
bor and management for the past 50 
years. That’s an outright lie. First, the 
cards have always been stacked against 
labor. Second, almost nobody hired peri- 
manent replacements before Reagan 
fired the air traffic controllers. By now 
the practice is so common that it has 
transformed the strike into the very op- 
posite of what it once represented: 
When workers have no weapons on 
their side, it is forced labor, pure and 
simple. The right to strike is like the 
right to breathe. It is not negotiable. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

I’ve been working at the same South- 
ern Pacific Railroad yard in Los Ange- 
les for 40 years. The day our national 
strike started the entire country knew it 
wasn’t going to last but a few days. It 
says a lot about how unfair labor-man- 
agement negotiations are today. That’s 
not the worst of the situation. Our un- 
ion wasn’t telling us a thing. When peo- 
ple stop by your picket line to solidar- 
ize, do you know what it feels like to 
have to say “you know as much as I do 
from watching the TV”? We’ve lost ojir 
own union; that’s the real tragedy. 

Railroad worker 
Los Angeles 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION 
AND THE SUPREME COURT 

Your heading for the article in April 
N&L on the Supreme Court ruling on 
Johnson Controls said it all — “Women 
win equal right to work unsafe jobs!” It 
reminded me of how many working 
women opposed the ERA because they 
feared their hard- won protective legisla- 
tion would be taken away, instead of 
being extended to male workers. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit: 

* * * 

It’s so important for women to have a 
choice that I consider the Supreme 
Court ruling on Johnson Controls some 
kind of breakthrough, even though the 
choice women are given is an alienated ! 
choice. Marx said “the wage laborer is 
free— to starve-.’’ ‘Still,! I ' krfedM' rather J 


not be a slave. I would rather be the 
one to make the choice rather than 
have my husband or father make it. 

Subscriber 

Michigan 

-* * * 

The Johnson Controls decision 
showed once again how anti- labor this 
Supreme Court is. It has wiped out any 
lawsuits brought by women against 
health damages caused by their employ- 
ers. What Marxist-Humanism shows is 
how total the uprooting of this society 
must be. 

Ex-Miner 
_ Detroit 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

The Anglo Irish (emphasis on Anglo) 
Agreement (AIA) has been suspended 
for ten weeks to enable the orange/un- 
ionist politicians (opposed to the AIA, 
on paper) to participate in Tory govern- 
ment-initiated talks on the future of 
Ireland. It is, of course, just a further 
bourgeois exercise in trying to marginal- 
ize the militant Republicans and their 
political organizations, who have not 
been invited. In fact, they have been 
barred and the ban on freedom of 
speech against the representatives of 
militant Republicanism continues. 
There can be no national democratic 
solution without the major involvement 
of representatives of what is a very size- 
able section of the Irish working class, 
particularly in the more militant north. 

Correspondent 

Britain 


We have been deeply involved in the 
peace protest work here, setting up vig- 
ils both in Glasgow and in Argyll where 
we have the American base for nuclear 
submarines. I find most of my strength 
from the women in the Peace Move- 
ment. I don’t need to tell you how aw- 
ful the political scene is in Britain. 
When the dogs of war are loosed reason 
is abandoned. 

Kay Carmichael 
Scotland 

In the United Kingdom anti-war 
movement there was not so much a 
feeling of “what can we do about it?” as 
confusion stemming from the popular 
front composition of the movement. A 
very sizeable minority here opposed the 
war. There was little public display of 
jingoism. The workers were politically 
mainly concerned about the poll tax, as 
was proved when, a few days after the 
“ceasefire” was declared by Bush, the 
working class and some sections of the 
middle class, in a by-election in Ribble 
Valley, overturned a Tory majority of 
20,000 into a Liberal Democrat majority 
of 4,000. 

B.H. 

England 


AN APPEAL x 
FOR 

GUATEMALAN 

WOMEN 


Thousands of Guatemalan women be- 
came widows when their husbands were 
kidnapped and assassinated , by the Gua- 
temalan military. They were forced to 
organize to provide for their common 
needs. During the first four weeks of 
the newly elected Serrano government 
in Guatemala, there have been 62 extra- 
judicial executions. The economy is in 
shambles. People are devastated by the 
violence of both repression and poverty. 
Women for Guatemala was formed to 
support the efforts of Guatemalan wom- 
en who have organized themselves into 
weavers’ cooperatives arid to promote 
communication between North Ameri- 
can and Guatemalan women, as we try 
to change the U.S. role in Guatemala. 
For information on how to help, readers 
can contact: 

Women for Guatemala 
529 S. Wabash, Rm. 404 
! i m . > < ■ Chicago, IL6060? . 
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IN DIALOGUE WITH THE MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s column in the 
April issue on “Unshackling Mind- 
Forged Manacles” concludes that the 
need is to concretize the demand that 
* “spontaneity and organization in unity 
be so inseparable from the philosophy 
l of revolution in permanence that the 
actual revolution can be released.” The 
“passion for philosophy” has had such 
great impact in our age that you see it 
! could have opened doors for that. You 
also see the way a Mao or a Nasser 
caught the objectivity of the hunger for 
philosophy, but ended up derailing the 
movement for freedom. In a period of 
such massive disintegration and crises 
as today, taking time to grapple with 
i this may appear to some as a lesser pri- 
ority. But Dunayevskaya shows it is 
precisely at such times that the philo- 
sophic direction of the revolution be- 
comes a life and death question. 

Iranian Marxist-Humanist 
California 

* * * * 

In response to Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
column in the April issue, I have read 
some of Nasser’s speeches. He spoke 
about socialism, but never built the idea 
| of that. There was this vision of the 
“non-aligned,” the Third World. But it 
was very ambiguous, with a lot of con- 
tradictions. When Nasser died, every- 
thing died. That’s the problem with po- 
pulism: you can’t build something after 
the leader dies. I compare a lot of these 
leaders with Peron in Argentina, where 
l I am from. He too had a “great vision,” 
spelled out in his book, The Organized 
Community. There were times when he 
spoke about socialism, its “inevitabili- 
ty.” But that was only the ground of 
his opportunism. 

Student 

New York City 

f • } ■' ■■ : yjr. ■. '' . : 

! Though she is referring to “the great 
! artist” in her article, “Unshackling the 
mind-forged manacles of unfreedom” 
! (April N&L), Raya Dunayevskaya expo- 
| ses a major void in the art world as a 
whole. She writes, “Not being that phi- 
I losopher of revolution [Marx], aiming to 
transform reality, he [the artist], more 
often than not, does not understand the 


masses in motion which have inspired 
his vision.” 

Recently an artist submitted an ab- 
stract sculpture to Northern Illinois 
University entitled “Balance of Equali- 
ty” which is supposed to represent Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. The administrators 
are drooling all over this sculpture 
which is to preside over the Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. Commons in the center of 
campus. But Black students are in an 
uproar because they want “a statue of 
the man,” something they have been 
fighting for since a Black student upris- 
ing seven years ago. The students know 
that King was a man who fought for 
humanity and freedom, and that no ab- 
stract sculpture can do anything but re- 
duce the people of the Civil Rights 
Movement to a concrete slab. 

Julia Jones 

De Kalb, III. 


THIS 

is Martin Luther King, Jr. 



This is 

„ NOT 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 



Editor’s note: De Kalb students have cre- 
ated two buttons, to be worn together, to 
protest the abstract sculpture they have 
been offered instead of a statue of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. They are available from 
Freedom Now Button Source, P.O. Box 
350, Malta, IL €0150, for $1.50 the pair. 

* * * 

When I was reading Philosophy and 
Revolution I didn’t feel I understood 
Dunayevskaya’s strong objection to 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit’s idea that the 
masses can pick up theory “en route” 
as against her own concept of a “move- 
ment from practice that is itself a form 
of theory.” Now that I’ve read “Marx- 
ist-Humanism and its Summation as 
New Beginning” (March, 1991 N&L) I 
think I’m beginning to understand it. 
She said that Marxism mid Freedom, 
structured on that movement from 


practice, laid the ground for all the 
News & Letters pamphlets that were a 
“forum for the new voices from below,” 
but that they were not “products of the 
movement from below.” She said they 
could only come from a great philo- 
sophic breakthrough such as was repre- 
sented in the Letters on the Absolute 
Idea. The difference between Cohn-Ben- 
dit’s concept and hers is that he held 
only an “abstract view of a philosophy 
of liberation,” as she put it. That’s what 
youth also have to avoid today. 

Jim Guthrie 
Chicago 

* * * 

I don’t think that I have broken com- 
pletely from post-Marx Marxism. I 
don’t think it is enough for me (or all 
other ex-vanguardists) to recognize 
what Engels or Lenin did not do, or 
what they did wrong, or what books 
they have not read. The problem is 
deeper and more serious than that. We 
cannot take the category of post-Marx 
Marxism in a simplistic, superficial way. 

Latino revolutionary 
Los Angeles 


VIEWS FROM MALTA AND ITALY 

According to our Constitution, Malta 
has a so-called “neutral policy,” but this 
was not the case in the Gulf War. The 
Maltese government was inclined to the 
Kuwaiti monarchists, so though we talk 
“peace” in this country, the resolution 
of the Labour Party in Parliament to 
condemn the war and its implications 
was turned down. The Nationalist Par- 
ty, affiliated with the Italian Christian 
Democrats, has one seat more in the 
House of Representatives than the re- 
formist Labour Party. 

We admire the unlimited space you 
offer your readers to be correspondents 
and participate in writing the paper. It 
makes your journal very informative 
and important. 

Anti-Imperialist Front 
Malta 

* * * ; ■ > 

There is a lot of interest here in the 
USSR, but Marxism is almost a taboo 
subject. The Communist Party (CP) 
here finally changed its name to Left 


Democratic Party (parito democratico 
di sinistra, PDS). As yet, it has not pro- 
posed a political program. The minority 
formed another party — Communist Re- 
foundation. It refers to Marxism and 
support of the working class — but just 
the same kind of positions as before. 

Correspondent 

Milan 

• 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

The best statement I heard on the 
“utter sickness of the U.S. economy” 
came from my brother-in-law who is in 
the insurance industry: “In the 1980s 
the banks used to check up on us, now 
we check up on the banks.” When the 
pinnacle industry of capitalism is going 
bankrupt, what does it say for the other 
industries? J. K. 

Chicago 

• 

APPALACHIAN STUDIES 

It is clear from the pamphlet on The 
1949-50 Miners’ General Strike and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism that 
Raya Dunayevskaya always felt strong- 
ly the connection between the develop- 
ment of her thought and her early ex- 
periences in West Virginia. To this day 
Appalachia has remained an arena of 
intense struggle and was a national fo- 
cus in the 1960s. But Appalachians 
themselves were expected to be silent 
partners in the political and philosophic 
debates. It was in order to fill this gap 
that in the 1970s, scholars and activists 
there decided to meet yearly for a con- 
ference, and formed an Appalachian 
Studies Association to highlight the 
problems of the area and represent the 
region as it truly is. This year the meet- 
ing was at Berea College in Kentucky 
with the theme: “Environmental Voices: 
Cultural, Social, Physical, and Natural.” 
What is dear is that 40 years after the 
Miners’ General Strike the people of 
the region continue to suffer persecu- 
tion and exploitation. Although it lacks' 
a coherent philosophical foundation, 
there is a profound, native anti-capital- 
ism flourishing both in Appalachia and 
Appalachian Studies. 

Conference participant 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Bush’s complicity in Hussein’s genocide of Iraqi 



»>. 


(continued from page 1) 

sein’s slaughter of the Kurds, the two flow from the 
same degenerate, counter-revolutionary principle. 

Bush is now feverishly trying to cover over his 
complicity in this holocaust by shedding crocodile tears 
over the Kurds’ plight and sending in U.S. troops to 
bftiid refugee camps to house them in northern Iraq. To 
see through the rewriting of history now underway de- 
mands we view the actual course of events that tran- 
spired over the past month. 

IN THE TWILIGHT OF FREEDOM... 

THERE IS GENOCIDE 

The revolt of the long-oppressed Shiite majority, 
which erupted in the south of Iraq in the days following 
Hussein’s defeat by Bush’s imperial armada, did not 
long remain restricted to that part of the country. With- 
in days the Kurds unleashed what many of- them called 
(in reference to the Palestinian struggle) their “intifa- 
da.” The choice of words is revealing, in that the upris- 
ing arose spontaneously and not through the agency of 
the exiled Kurdish opposition or even the long-active 
guerrilla groupings. The uprising involved all layers of 
the Kurdish population in village after village, city after 



city throughout the northern part of Iraq. 

By the second week of March, the Iraqi Kurdistan 
Front (a coalition of one Assyrian and five Kurdish po- 
litical parties) announced it had taken control of much 
of Iraqi Kurdistan. Kurdish guerrillas and Iraqi army 
deserters occupied the major city of trbil on March 6; 
by March 11 the revolt had spread to Kirkuk. By 
March 16, according to the Kurdish Democratic Party, 
95% of Iraqi Kurdistan was liberated. 

By that time Hussein had regrouped his forces and 
was engaged in a bloody assault against the poorly 
armed Shiites of the south. After crushing their revolt 
he turned his attention to the Kurds bv attacking Kir- 
kuk on March 26, where he massacred large numbers of 
civilians. Whole areas such as Tuz Khurnatu were razed 
to the ground by Hussein’s fascistic troops. By March 
30 tens of thousands of Kurdish civilians were fleeing 
toward the Turkish and Iranian borders. 

As these events unfolded, the UN Security Council 
was debating conditions for a permanent cease-tire be- 
tween the U.S. and Iraq. Yet not a single state power 
raised any protest against Hussein’s treatment of the 
Kurds. It was not until April 3 that the French ambas- 
sador meekly asked whether the “Kurdish question” - 
should be discussed. Gorbachev’s UN ambassador Yuri 
Vorontsov, no doubt concerned at the impact of the 
Kurdish revolt on the Russian empire’s own restless mi- 
norities, said the Security Council “should not get in- 
volved.” U.S. Ambassador Thomas Pickering insisted, 
“It is too early to speculate on the Kurdish question.” 

This was said on April 3, by which time over a mil- 
lion Kurds were fleeing toward the Turkish and Iranian 
border! Pickering’s statement expressed U.S. policy from 
the start. At the height of the Kurdish revolt (March 
23), Bush said, “What we’re looking for [in Iraq] is sta- 
bility-. We’re not looking for disorder.’’ A Pentagon 
spokesman put it this way: “We have certainly called 
for the overthrow of Saddam Hussein, but we nave nev- ■ 
er called for the overthrow of the Iraqi government. ’ 

Least of all did Bush call on Hussein to stop his 
slaughter of the Kurds. The U.S. was aware of the revo- 
lutionary character of the- Kurdish movement which in- 
cludes Marxist as well as nationalist tendencies. 

So determined was Bush not to interfere with Hus- 
sein’s slaughter of the Kurds that at first he refused 
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to extend refugee assistance to them. By April 4 re- 
ports of virtual genocide against the Kurds had al- 
ready reached the Western press. That same day 
Bush turned down requests to send special aid to the 
refugees saying the U.S. had already pledged $36 
million to international relief organizations. 

It was not until almost a week later, following a 
worldwide outcry- against his do-nothingness, that Bush 
finally began to provide aid to the refugees. That did 
not mean U.S. policy suddenly became dictated by con- 
cern with the Kurds well-being. As the Kurdish organi- 
zations have pointed out, Bush’s decision to build the 
refugee camps 50 miles inside the Iraqi border benefits 
not the Kurds but Turkey's President, Turgot Ozal. 
Ozal wants the Iraqi Kqrds as far from Turkey as possi- 
ble, to prevent any outbreak of revolt among Turkey's 
12 million Kurds. Meanwhile, over a million Kurds 
■ trying to cross the border into Iran remain ignored. 

As Iraq scholar Christine Moss Helms put it, “At a 
minimum they are giving humanitarian aid, but in fact 
what [the U.S.] is doing is getting the Kurds under con- 
trol while the Turks are doing everything they can to 
make sure these Kurds don’t go further into Turkey.” 

Opposition to revolution is what underlies the compl- 
icity of all state powers in the region with Hussein’s ge- 
nocide. The effort to crush the very idea of revolution 
is what motivated Bush both to support Hussein’s war 
against the Kurds and to wage war against Hussein, 
which left over 100,000 dead and now threatens over 
five million with starvation and disease. 

As we put it in a statement issued within 48 hours of 
Bush’s dispatch: of troops to the Gulf last August, while 
“Hussein has been ruthless in attacking all opposition 
to his rule, be it by Kurds, Assyrians, students, striking 
workers or women. ..Bush’s military intervention- in the 
Persian Gulf is aimed not against his (Hussein’s) count- 
er-revolutionary legacy, but rather at the resistance to 



a total of 5.000 villages, |j 


As early as 1984, chemical 
against the Kurds. It escalated 
warned the world; the world 


were used 
after 1987. We 
U.S., the Eu- 


their vested interests; and the same was taw, 



oppression’ that has characterized masses of people, not 
only inside Iraq, but in the Middle East as a whole.” 

BAKER’S SHUTTLE MISSION 

Bush, has tried to follow up his “victory” in the Gulf 
war by further burying the idea of revolution, not only 
in Iraq, but in the whole Middle East. This explains not 
only his inactivity on the Kurds, but also- Secretary pi’ 
State Baker’s active efforts to broker an international 
conference on the Israel-Arab dispute. 

While the Iraqi masses lay bleeding, Baker was run- 
ning from one capital to another trying to promote the 
idea of “settling regional conflicts” through a conference 
co-sponsored by the U.S. and Gorbachev. This is part of 
fulfilling a promise Bush made to Gorbachev at the 
Helsinki summit last September, when he offered him a 
direct role in future Middle East negotiations in ex- 
change for support in the Gulf war. 

In case any had the illusion this meant the U.S. was : 
’willing to compromise on its insistence on being the one 
power to dictate events in the Middle East, Baker shat- 
tered it by leaving out the U.S.’s European allies from 
his proposed conference: The European Community 
voiced so much opposition • to this at a meeting- with' 
Baker on April 17 that he has since softened his opposi- 
tion to their participation. 

What has not softened is U.S. opposition to the very 
idea of Palestinian self-determination. Baker says his 
envisioned international conference would preclude dis- 
cussing anything that could lead to a Palestinian home- 
land. In this, he has the support of Shamir’s Israel, 
which has reached such degeneracy as to accelerate the 
building of Jewish settlements in the occupied territor- 
ies while outlining a “shoot to kill” policy against Pales- 
tinians. Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait concur 
with Baker’s anti-Palestinian stance, anxious as they are 
to put the lid on such “destabilizing forces” as the 
struggle for Palestinian self-determination. 

Whether or not Baker will be able to pull off his en- 
visioned international conference, given Israel’s total in- 
transigence on such questions as returning the Golan 
Heights to Syria, is not the critical question. For the 
events of the past months show that any arrangement 
between the state powers will have the deepest of 



counter-revolutionary consequences. In this situation, 
for the forces of opposition to tailend any of the state 
powers can only heip pave the way for the rulers’ effort" - 
to kill off the very idea of freedom. 

THE CRISIS IN THOUGHT 

The depth of today’s crisis in the Middle -East is mea- 
sured not only by the degeneracy of the rulers, but also- 
by the crisis of thought within the Left. It is seen in 
how the PLO, with its long history of tying itself to one 
or another Arab regime, has become so- reactionary as 
to tailend. Saddam Hussein during the Gulf war. It is 
seen in some of the Kurdish organizations, who enter- 
tained illusions about Bush’s willingness to intervene 
against Hussein on their behalf, despite their long histo- 
ry of being betrayed- by state powers. 

This crisis in thought is no less prevalent within 
the U.S. It is seen in many of Bush’s former liberal 
critics suddenly calling on Bush to "finish the job 
against Hussein,’’ thereby giving Bush an open door 
for embarking on. further bloody adventures. Most 
ominously, it is seen in the virtual silence on the 
part of the anti-war groupings and Left in the U.S. in 
face of the holocaust against the Kurds. Even the ef- 
fort of solidarizing with a genuine national liberation 
struggle is now blocked when the projection of a to- 
tal opposition and a banner of full human liberation 
is missing. 

The fact that outrage at Bush’s genocide against the 
masses of Iraq has begun to be raised by ordinary peo- 
ple around the world is a beginning toward a different 
type of opposition. We cannot allow the welfare and se- 
curity of the Kurdish, Assyrian, or other oppressed peo- 
ple in Iraq to be left in the bloody hands of George 
Bush. We must initiate that solidarity ourselves, by 
contributing material assistance to the victims of Bush’s 
and Hussein’s policies at the same time as voicing our 
support for the freedom struggles of the Kurds and oth- 
er peoples of the region. 

Given today’s objective and subjective realities, the 
first necessity is to clear our heads of any notion which 
stands in the way of the actualization of a total philoso- 
phy of freedom. — April 22, 1991 


• Contributions for medical aid can be sent to 
Physicians for Human Rights, 58 Day Street, 
Somerville, Mass. 02144 or Doctors Without 
Borders, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 5 425, New 
York, NY 10112 
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Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

New Left Review editor Robin Blackburn. 

Although the most formative years of James’ intellec- 
tual development as a revolutionary Marxist theoreti- 
cian were the 15 years he spent in the U.S. as the co- 
founder, with Raya Dunayevskaya, of the State-Capital- 
ist Tendency (also known as the Johnson-Forest Tend- 
ency), that aspect of James’ “intellectual legacy” never 
surfaced as a dominant theme of the conference. This, 
despite the fact that the theory of state-capitalism 
marks its fiftieth anniversary this year, and despite the 
more compelling reason that the world-historic upheav- 
als in East Europe and Russia since 1989 have power- 
fully confirmed its analysis of the present capitalist ep- 
och and the totalitarian nature of statist Communism. 

While there were several recurring themes throughout 
the conference, the lack of interest in the Tendency’s 
philosophic studies in Hegelian-Marxian dialectics was 
inseparable from the near absence of any reference to 
today’s crisis in the revolutionary movement. 

’ANOMALY’ OR CONTRADICTION 

James’ problematic legacy was poetically evoked in 
Derek Walcott’s observation that “James was proud to 
be a Victorian,” who like Matthew Arnold “found be- 
nign aspects in British empire.” Walcott referred to the 
“willed anomaly” of CLR James, for whom the “sunset 
j of the British Empire...and the sunrise of the Caribbean 
were the same sun.” 

Later, this was developed further by Harvard sociolo- 
gist Orlando Patterson, who characterized James as the 
“prototype of the West Indian intellectual.” It was 
James’ notion that the West Indies is sui generis in 
history which led Patterson to agree with Robin Black- 
bum’s “post-Marxist” view that James subverted the al- 
leged “Eurocentrism” of Marx by “transforming the [in- 
tellectual] tools of the European father.” 

In this same session, “James and History,” Winston 
James, a London-based Caribbean studies professor, 
took Blackburn’s position to its logical extreme: the 
problem with CLR James was that “he came out of the 


Essay Article 


(continued from page 5) 

sis of the 1905-06 Revolution in Russia and Poland. Al- 
ways, there was a great appreciation of the creativity of 
the masses, as when she wrote: 

“In short, in the mass strike in Russia, the element of 
spontaneity plays such a predominant part, not because 
the Russian proletariat are ‘uneducated,’ but because 
revolutions do not allow anyone to play the schoolmas- 
ter with them.” There was also produced in the struggle 
what she termed “its mental sediment: the intellectual, 
cultural growth of the proletariat.” 

What, then, are the dualities within Luxemburg’s con- 
cept of Marxism? One fairly obvious duality lies in her 
principled, lifelong, and serious theoretical analysis of 
the problem of war and imperialism. No more stinging 
indictment of Western imperialism has ever been writ- 
ten than the last chapters of her Accumulation of Cap- 
ital. Yet, surprisingly, this same theorist was uninterest- 
ed in the indigenous mass movements against imperial- 
ism inside the colonies, movements she dismissed as 
petty-bourgeois nationalist. 

But there is another duality, directly on the dialectic 
proper. As we have seen, on the one hand, Luxemburg 
passionately defended the dialectic against the revision- 
ist Bernstein, and at the same time, her concept of 
spontaneity included an appreciation not only of the 
creative self-development of the masses in revolution, 
but also an appreciation of the need for theory, for the 
“intellectual, cultural growth of the proletariat.” On the 
other hand, as will be shown below, this same theorist 
had far less appreciation for the self-development of 
Marx’s own thought. 

While it is true that Luxemburg never saw the 
young Marx’s 1844 Essays, she did review a volume 
edited by Franz Mehring which contained some of 
Marx’s early writings in 1901 ,* a year after complet- 
ing Social Reform or Revolution? 

In her RLWLMPR, Dunayevskaya writes that in this 
review, when it came to looking at Marx’s own early 
writings, for Luxemburg “the dialectic remained an ab- 
straction” (p. 117). These early writings which she re- 
viewed included Marx’s 1841 Doctoral Dissertation, plus 
such important essays as “On the Jewish Question” and 
his “Introduction to a Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right.” It was in the latter essay that Marx first spelled 
out his concept of the proletariat as a revolutionary 
subject, all the while calling for the unity of philosophy 
and revolution: 

“As philosophy finds its material weapons in the prole- 
tariat, so the proletariat finds its intellectual weapons in 
philosophy, and as soon as the lightning of thought has 
struck deeply into the virgin soil of the people, the emanci- 
pation of the Germans into human beings will be complet- 
ed..." 

Luxemburg had no trouble appreciating this passage, 
but she viewed it narrowly, as a welcome transition by 
Marx away from idealism and Hegelian philosophy, and 
toward materialism and practical politics. Luxemburg 
wrote of “the painful inadequacy of his idealistic world 
conception” and dismissed much of the writings of the 
young Marx as “motley, disjointed fragments” expressed 
in a “wild, half-understood tongue,” prompting Dunay- 

5. AusDem Nachlass_ unserer Meister”- in_Lu_x£mbjjtg, Ge$ajnme)t# 
yferke, Vol* 1/2 (Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1970). 


CLR James: which ‘legacy’? 

Eurocentric thought of Marx and Engels.” Although the 
subject of Winston James’ attack was more Marx than 
James, nevertheless, he singled out the same quotation 
from James’ 1984 interview with Third World Book 
Review that Raya Dunayevskaya had critiqued in 1986. 
“This 1938 author of Black Jacobins denies in 1984 his 
African roots,”' she wrote, in response to James’ claim 
that “We of the Caribbean have not got an African 
past. We are black in skin, but the African civilization is 
not ours. The basis of our civilization in the Caribbean 
is an adaptation of western civilization.” 1 

However, the conceptual error at the heart of James’ 
notion of Marxism does not reside in the postmodernist 
debate over Marx’s alleged “Eurocentrism.” To compre- 
hend that error, we must go back to the high point of 
James’ philosophic development in the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency. 

PHILOSOPHIC DIVIDE 

James’ contradictory legacy is rooted in the theoreti- 
cal work his followers today consider his most original 
philosophic testament, his 1948 Notes on Dialectics. 
From the beginning of his Notes, James held that the 
historic responsibility which rested with him was to 
work out and articulate a new theory of knowledge for 
what he called the “dialectics of the party.” In contrast 
to the knowing of the party, James posited the “being” 
of the masses, a being whose nature he viewed as im- 
pulsive and spontaneous. For James, dialectics was the 
theory of knowledge of the party, and the party was the 
“mind,” the knowing of the masses, without which they 
would know nothing. Throughout his Notes James reit- 
erated that the further elaboration of this “dialectic of 
the party” meant mastering Hegel’s Absolute Idea. 

The theoretical conclusions James arrived at in his 
Notes underwent further development in the Tendency 
in the subsequent period, 1949-50, a period marked by 
the first labor revolts against the new stage of capitalist 

1. See Dunayevskaya’s article, "Grenada: Counter-Revolution and Revo- 
lution,” in Turner, Lou and John Alan, Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought. Chicago: News & Letters, 1986 ; pp. 92-93. 


evskaya to remark that it was “as if the birth of Marx’s 
whole new continent of thought was simply a question 
of materialism versus idealism” (p. 117). 

While Luxemburg quot- 
ed and praised the above- 
cited passage from 
Marx’s critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right, she 
did not quote the essay’s 
magnificent concluding 
sentences, which showed 
that, for Marx, there was 
a close connection be- 
tween continued digging 
into philosophy and 
proletarian self-emancipa- 
tion: “The head of this 
emancipation is philoso- 
phy, its heart is the pro- 
letariat. Philosophy can- 
not realize itself without 
transcending the proletar- 
iat, the proletariat cannot 
transcend itself without 
realizing philosophy.” 

Nor did she quote 
Marx’s statement, which 
was a critique of the 
young Hegelians, includ- 
ing Feuerbach: “you can- 
not abolish philosophy 
without realizing it.” 

These types of state- 
ments by Marx tended to 
be dismissed or ignored 
by Luxemburg. A later generation would read the young 
Marx in such a way as to question the so-called abc’s of 
Marxism, i.e., post-Marx Marxism, a questioning which 
led some of them to return to Hegel. 

Instead of rethinking her concept of Marxism on 
the basis of the young Marx, Luxemburg judged the 
young Marx from the vantage point of post-Marx 
Marxism, and on that basis, found much of his early 
work to be flawed. Luxemburg, the theorist who had 
such great sensitivity for the self-development of the 
masses in revolution, had far less awareness of what 
Dunayevskaya terms "the self-determination of the 
Idea” in Marx’s thought. 

Of course, she did not have the 1844 Essays, but 
surely she and her colleague Mehring, who were at the 
center of Marxism in those days, Germany, were among 
the ones who decided that there was no rush to bring 
out all of Marx’s unpublished writings. The 1844 Essays 
did not see the light of day until the Russians published 
them in 1927. 

Thus, as great as their contributions were, the theo- 
retical legacy of Trotsky and Luxemburg is at best an 
ambivalent one. We can say that today not because we 
are smarter than Trotsky or Luxemburg, but because 
we have access today to the whole of Marx’s writings. 
We also have Dunayevskaya’s 46-year struggle to over- 
come the anti-dialectical or half-way dialectical heritage 
of post-Marx Marxism, and to recreate the Hegelian- 
Marxian dialectic for our time as Marxist- Humanism. It 
is on the basis of that heritage that we can begin to 
ma ^?. a s ®ri® us > critique^ °f ?uch great revolutionary . the- 
ofeticiaris as Trotsky and Luxemburg. 



production methods and technology known as automa- 
tion. 2 In the years 1949-50, the “universals of 1948” 
were revisited by James, along with his co-leader Raya 
Dunayevskaya, and the acknowledged philosopher of 
the Tendency, Grace Lee (Boggs). 

Their “trilogue” on the dialectic constitutes one of 
the most profound discourses on Hegelian-Marxian phil- 
osophy to be found anywhere in the history of Marxist 
thought. The record of their correspondence can be 
found in the Raya Dunayevskaya Archives. 3 

However, the philosophic breakthrough on the Abso- 
lute Idea of Hegel’s Science of Logic sought by the 
three was not accomplished by James, but by Dunayev- 
skaya. In May, 1953, writing to Grace Lee directly on 
Hegel’s Absolutes, Dunayevskaya appended a coda to 
the five year discourse that James had begun with his 
Notes. Lee wrote back that the two letters (May 12 and 
20) Dunayevskaya wrote on Hegel’s Absolutes were “the 
equivalent of Lenin’s [Philosophic] Notebooks for our 
epoch.” 

The transcendence of James’ “dialectic of the party” 
with Dunayevskaya’s breakthrough on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes, in 1953, marked a philosophic divide between the 
co-leaders of the State-Capitalist Tendency. In return- 
ing to her 1953 breakthrough, in the course of working 
on her last but unfinished work on Dialectics of Organ- 
ization and Philosophy, in 1987, Dunayevskaya stated 
that “it was Marx who.. .led me to conclude suddenly 
that the dialectic of the Party as well as of the contra- 
dictions in the Absolute Idea itself, resulted in my see- 
ing what I called ‘the new society,’ i.e. the end of the 
division between mental and manual.” 4 

Not only did the 1953 letters signal the beginning of 
the end of the Tendency, according to Dunayevskaya; 
they contained “the philosophic moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism,” which she went on to develop over the next 
three decades, following James’ break-up of the Tenden- 
cy in 1955. For his part, James abandoned Hegelian- 
Marxian dialectics by 1953 for cultural and literary 
studies. 

That James could have dug so deeply into the dialec- 
tic and not broken through to what he called the “core 
of the dialectic.. .the materialist interpretation of Hegel’s 
last chapters in the Logic,” especially the Absolute Idea, 
has meaning not only for today’s discourse in Black and 
Marxist thought. It impinges on the problematic of to- 
day’s revolutionary movement. 

'NARRATIVE OF EMANCIPATION’ OR 
BONAPARTISM 

Which is why the most problematic theme of the con- 
ference was the notion of James as chronicler of the 
“narrative of emancipation.” Caribbean activist-scholar 
Horace Campbell expressed this as “the right of the op- 
pressed to rebel in James’ thought,” a right which 
Campbell correctly sees being submerged today. 

The focus on this aspect of James’ thought was right- 
ly attributed to his famous 1938 work on the Haitian 
Revolution, Black Jacobins. However, the meaning of 
Robin Blackburn’s reference to Manning Marable’s ear- 
lier critique of the “self-limiting” character of James’ 
notion of mass spontaneity was brought home when 
Blackburn argued that “James’ essential intuition about 
Black Jacobinism in Saint-Domingue” led James to see 
the “need for the autonomous force of the Haitian mas- 
ses to be disciplined by [Haitian general, Toussaint] 
L’Ouverture and the centralizing force of the Army.” 
(One wonders how Blackburn sees James’ “essential in*, 
tuition” about the “centralizing force of the Army” 
playing itself out in Haiti’s political crisis, today.) 

In the end, this whole question impinged on the sin- 
gle instance at the James conference when today’s crisis 
in revolution did emerge. It was brought out by West 
Indian scholars Brian Meeks and James Millette. Meeks 
observed that when Grenada’s New Jewel Movement 
“moved to a Leninist model, it showed the failure of 
James’ influence.” Yet Millette noted that of the “three 
streams” which ran through the milieu of the political 
crisis in Trinidad in the 1960s — i.e., prime minister 
Eric Williams’ PNM (People’s National Movement), the 
independent Marxists, and the insurrectionary move- 
ment in the Army — “James was most associated with 
the third stream,” the Army. 

That liberation and Bonapartism co-exist in the “in- 
tellectual legacy” of CLR James is not merely a chance 
disclosure of the conference. On the contrary, as Dunay- 
evskaya wrote in 1986, critiquing the analysis James 
wrote of the events in Grenada for Communist Affairs 
(July 1984): “The fact that, by 1983, we were witness to 
the shooting of one leader, Bishop, by another, Coard, 
and that this murder meant shooting directly into the 
mass movement that had spontaneously mobilized in 
defense of Bishop, only brought James to the fantasti- 
cally Bonapartist conclusion: ‘A mass movement above 
all needs leadership, and if the political leader does not 
give it, people turn to another organization, often the 
Army. The army consists of organization — command- 
ers, lieutenants, majors, etc.’ ” s 

Thus, once James abandoned the philosophic labor 
of working out the dialectics of liberation for the state- 
capitalist epoch that he was instrumental in compre- 
hending, for literary and cultural pursuits, Bonapartism 
subsumed the “narrative of emancipation,” and the ar- 
tistic and the cultural subsumed the dialectics of Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution. 


2. See Phillips, Andy and Raya Dunayevskaya, The Coal Miners’ Gen- 
eral Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the 
U.S. Chicago: News & Letters, 1984. 

3. Consult the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism A Half Century of its World Development, available on micro- 
film from Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs. J* 

4. Dunayevskaya, Raya, The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
PMW-’QUwi VwihliettmiiiWiii Ml* * 1 i 1 1 * » t • • 1 1 i 

5. Dunayevskaya, “Grenada: Counter-Revolution and Revolution,” p. 92. 
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fearing both internal reaction and U.S. imperialism. 7 

The whole new Third World that was born sans any 
“leadership” from the Communist world led to the his- 
toric split in that orbit, not because either the Russian 
or Chinese Communist Parties were moving together 
with these new “storm centers of world revolution,” but 
because both state powers were lighting for direction of 
and control over (especially the latter) a world move- 
ment which emerged elementally, independent of all ex- 
isting state powers — East and West, private capitalist, 
or state-capitalists calling themselves Communist. 

It is true that, at first, Mao’s Communism appeared 
as the greater force of attraction — in theory, with its 
dictum that “power comes out of the barrel of a gun”; 
in practice, with the “Great Leap Forward” which 
promised to skip both capitalism and socialism, and go 
“directly” to Communism. When, however, it had be- 
come clear that the “Great Leap Forward” had ended 
in great disaster, and when U.S. imperialism chose to 
throw the gauntlet (filled with devastating, barbaric 
bombs), not to mighty China, but to little North Viet- 
nam, the Third World kept away from both ends of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict, solidarizing, instead, with North 
Vietnam. . . . 

The only contribution the Chinese Communists made 
to this struggle with revisionism was to constantly ac- 
cuse their dissidents of wishing to establish “Petofi cir- 
cles” in China. Then, when the Sino-Soviet conflict 
erupted, the Chinese added the adjective, Russian, be- 
fore the noun, “revisionism,” without, however, eras- 
ing either the adjective, Hungarian or Humanist. 
Clearly, a spectre is indeed haunting Communism, 
haunting it from below, from practice — the spectre of 
Marx’s Humanism. 

Both giant Communist state powers were alike also in 
substituting science for the self-activity of the masses as 
the “proof’ of the “superiority” of their social order, 
'thereby proving instead the correctness of Marx’s Hu- 
manist attack on science: “To have one basis for life 
and another for science is a priori a lie.” 

THE LEE OF SCIENCE 

This is where state-capitalism calling itself Commu- 
nism shows its affinity to private capitalism 

In a word, the lie of science shows itself nowhere 
more glaringly than in the attitude to labor. Thus, 
Khrushchev, at the height of his power, proclaimed: “It 
is only logical that the country of victorious socialism 
would have . . . blazed a trail into outer space.” When, 
however, the paeans of praise to science came down to 
earth, they turned out to be pure capitalistic admoni- 


7. The New Left Review, Jan.-Feb., 1961, reproduced Fidel 

Castro’s 1959 declaration: “Standing between the two political 
and economic ideologies or positions being debated in the 
world, we are holding our own positions. We have named it hu- 
manism, because its methods are humanistic, because we want 
to rid man of all fears, directives and dogmatisms. We are revo- 
lutionising society without binding or terrorising it. The tre- 
mendous problem faced by the world is that it has been placed 
in a position where it must choose between capitalism, which 
starves people, and communism, which resolves economic prob- 
lems but suppresses the liberties so greatly cherished by 
man . . . .That is why we have said that we are one step ahead 
of the right and the left, and that this is a humanistic revolu- 
tion, because it does not deprive man of his essence, but holds 
him as its basic aim . . . Such is the reason for my saying that 
this revolution is not red, but olive-green, for olive-green is pre- 
cisely our color, the color of the revolution brought by the reb- 
el army from the heart of the Sierra Maestra.” 


tions for workers to work hard and harder. 8 Thus, while 
Mao canonized the superiority of science into the Con- 
stitution itself, the dictum for labor remained what it 
had been through “Great Leaps Forward,” all on the 
backs of that labor, most concretely spelled out: “Each 
person must work ten hours and engage in ideological 
studies for two hours a day. They are entitled to one 
day of rest every ten days.” 

By no accident whatever, glorification of science is 
the mark not only of the ruling classes in the age of 
“scientific and technological revolutions,” but also of 
theoreticians busy revising Marxism. Not the deliberate 
statist misnaming of revolutionary proletarian opposi- 
tion as “revisionist,” but the genuine historic revisions 
have always used “science” in the fight against “the 
Hegelian dialectic” which turned out to be the fight 
against the proletarian revolution, for the “defense of 
the fatherland.” Eduard Bernstein was the first, back at 



the end of the 19th century; Louis Althusser is the lat- 
est but he is sure not to be the last since, of necessity, 
these proponents of “science” and opponents of “philos- 
ophy” are sure to keep reappearing so long as capital- 
ism is not tom up, root and branch, the world over. 

What concerned us here was, on the one hand, the 
achievements of the state-capitalist theory which kept 
revolutionaries from tail-ending Stalinism into imperial- 
ist war, and, by relating the new stage of world capital- 
ist development to the specific forms of workers revolt 
against it, aligning with the latter. On the other hand, 
the inadequacy of the state-capitalist theory which, 
without development into Marxist- Humanism, could not 
cope with the actual movement from practice that re- 
fused to be only the muscle of revolution and let the in- 
tellectuals do the theorizing. 

The masses — all the new forces of revolution — have 
shown how different proletarian “subjectivity” is from 
petty-bourgeois subjectivity. They refuse any longer to 
be only the force of revolution, for they are also its 
Reason, active participants in working out the philoso- 


8. The just-concluded 24th Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party reiterated that it was most based on the 22nd Congress. 
Though none of the promises have been realized which were 
made at the Congress a frill decade ago, the full concentration 
on labor productivity remains. And the 1961 Program was most 
explicit: 

“. . . It is necessary to raise the productivity of labor in indus- 
try by more than 100 percent within ten years ... To increase 
labor productivity and reduce production costs . . . implies a 
higher rate of increase in labor productivity as compared with 
remuneration . . . (and in) the second decade every family, in- 
cluding newlyweds, will have a comfortable flat conforming to 
the requirements of hygiene and cultured living.” 


phy of liberation for our age. Now that they have done 
so, isn’t it time for intellectuals to begin, with them, to 
fill the theoretic void left in the Marxist movement 
since Lenin’s death? At no time has this been more im- 
perative than now when a new generation of revolution- 
aries has been bom, but is so disgusted with “the old” 
as to turn away from both theory and history as if ac- 
tions, without those unifying forces of historic and theo- 
retic continuity, can devise shortcuts to revolution. 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s advice to youth to reject history not- 
withstanding, a “newness” that treats history as if it 
weren’t there dooms itself to impotence. A Hitler with 
his Mein Kampf could break with history; a revolution- 
ary youth movement cannot. Nor can one continue to 
delude oneself that theory can be gotten “en route.” To 
turn one’s back on philosophy is as big a lie as is the lie 
of science separated from life. 

Marx foresaw the impasse of modem science not be- 
cause he was a prophet, but because he had made the 
human being the subject of all development and saw 
that there was no other answer to: can mankind be free 
in an age when the machine is master of man, not man 
of machinei There is still no other answer. It is from 
this ground that we today face what Hegel called “the 
birth-time of history” and Marx called the unity of the- 
ory and practice, of philosophy and revolution, of men- 
tal and manual labor, the new human dimension, “tho 
rough-going Naturalism or Humanism.” 


Haiti since Aristide 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — There have been scenes 
of violence, vandalism and looting all across the coun- 
try. The Aristide government announced in a communi- 
que the lowering of prices of certain products, such as 
sugar, flour, etc. Contrary to this communique, the 
prices of these products were raised considerably by 
merchants. In some parts of the country, they have be- 
come hard to find. This is the case with rice, which one 
can seldom find. In the course of a demonstration 
against the high cost of living, people looted several rice 
and flour warehouses. 

After twomonths in power, President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide and his Prime Minister, Rene Preval, have not 
begun to find adequate solutions for the problems facing 
the country. The people’s aspirations have not been sat- 
isfied. Recently, the economic situation has deteriorated. 
The Senate voted for a proposed law which would raise 
the daily pay of factory workers from $3 to $5.60, but 
the government and the employers have not accepted 
this proposal. 

The economic situation is increasingly desperate. The 
government has asked for loans from the private sec- 
tor — merchants and industrialists — but they have not 
responded. The government is increasingly boxed in. 
The Communist Party led by Rene Theodore, and se- 
veral other political parties, are demanding the resigna- 
tion of the government, at the very time when the dem- 
onstrators— -most he slums — shout “Vive Aristide — 
PRESIDENT FOR LIFE.” Many observers speak of a 
probable confrontation between the two factions. 

Another key event was the arrest, in April, of former 
President Ertha Pascale Trouillot, in connection with 
the failed coup attempt last January by the Duvalierist 
Roger Lafontant. Trouillot’s arrest angered the Ameri- 
can ambassador, and she was released provisionally af- 
ter 24 hours, and is now under house arrest. There are 
persistent rumors of the imminent forced retirement of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army and his probable 
arrest, also in connection with the failed coup attempt. 

Certain observers ask, if this takes place, will it not 
lead to an open conflict between the Haitian armed 
forces and the Aristide government? 

— Renan Hedouville, correspondent 


Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya on State-Capitalist Theory in the 


" The revolutionary movement has lost Marx’s ca- 
pacity to keep his fingers on the pulse of human 
relations, that is, social relations of production, 
and gets lost in the world of objective things. It 
keeps its eyes glued on the phenomena — property 
and politics — instead of keeping them focused on 
the essence — labor and production. It took the gen- 
ius of Marx to extract political economy from its 
fetishism of commodities. Has the revolutionary 
movement freed itself from the fetishism of a form 
of a product of labor (a commodity) only in order 
to create a new fetishism of a form of property 
(statified property)?” 

— "Is Russia A Part of the Collectivist Epoch 
of Society?”, 1942 (microfilm #8888) 


We invite you to join us in 

studying the Marxist-Humanist Archives: 


Marxist-Humanist Archives 



I "An Analysis of the Russian Economy,” 1942 (#69) 

9 "Labor and Society,” 1942 (#87) 

9 "Politics and Economics,” 1942 (#102) 

9 The Law of Value and Capitalist Society,” 1943 (#8895) 

I "Our Development: Philosophic Innocence and New 
Humanist Proletarian Maturity,” 1957 (#2606) 

To obtain the Archives and the Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World Development, see the litera- 


“ From the start of the state-capitalist debate in 
1941, my immediate point of departure was not the 
crimes of Stalin, but the role of labor in a workers’ 
state. That role was of the essence, irrespective not 
only of the role of the ‘rude and disloyal’ Stalin, 
but also of the ‘administrative’ attitude of the revo- 
lutionary planner, Trotsky, as well as of the non- 
dialectical but revolutionary Bukharin. Dialectic 
is, after all, just shorthand for development, self- 
development, development through contradiction, 
development through transformation into oppo- 
site, development not only through negation (abo- 
lition) of what is, but also, and above all, through 
negation of the negation, that is to say, reconstruc- 
tion of society on new beginnings.. Without the 
Humanism of Marxism, the theory of state-capital- 
ism could degenerate into one more variety of eco- 
nomism. ” 

— "State-Capitalism and Marx’s Humanism, or 
Philosophy and Revolution,” 1966 (#3791) 

9 On the 20th Anniversary of the State-Capitalist Theory,” 1961 
(#2931) 

• "Today’s Global Crisis, Marx’s Capital, and the Marxist Epigones 
Who Try to Truncate It and the Understanding of Today’s Cris- 
es,” 1976 (#5282) 

9 "Capitalist Production/Alienated Labor: this Nuclear World and 
Its Political Crises,” 1986 (#11028) 
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Youth dialogue: What happened to the anti-war movement? 


Editor’s note: Youth across the country continue to de- 
bate the meaning of the anti-war movement's rapid rise 
and fall. Here we print some contributions to the discus- 
sion and invite you to send your views to News & Let- 
ters to continue the dialogue. 

Separation of ‘leaders’ and ranks 

Chicago, IU. — The anti-war movement, like the 
Left which rushed in to attempt to direct it, suffered 
from the separation between the so-called “leaders” and 
the ranks. The idea of “leadership” as held by the van- 
guardists, and their complementary idea of the back- 
wardness of the masses, were, to my mind, the Pillars of 
Hercules between which the movement managed to sail 
off the edge of the world. 

Among the campus anti-war groups, “leaders” were 
quite willing to stereotype people, in the allocation of 
tasks, as Black or white, Jewish or Palestinian, working- 
class or student youth, etc. On the other hand, many of 
the young people thus treated were quite vocal in then- 
opposition to this narrowness. One student activist put 
it magnificently when she said: “I want to participate in 
this movement as a thinker, not just a worker bee. I 
want my ideas to be taken seriously.” Another young 
woman in -the same campus group said, “I was sitting 
there with ail these ideas, and all they wanted to do 
was talk about their stupid ‘organization’.” 

- This waste of so much potential by the “leadership” 
of these groups was also visible in their relationship to 
the broad masses of people who might have been sup- 
porters of the movement. 

Rather than build a dialogue many activists were con- 
tent to wait until people’s family and friends began to 
come home in body bags. Then, surely, they would look 

NY students strike for 
today and tomorrow 

Editor’s note: Continuing a month of protest which in- 
cluded a march of home health care workers (see story, p. 
3) and occupation of 12 City University of New York 
(CUNY) colleges, 50,000 militant New York City workers 
marched Apr. 30 to protest budget cuts proposed by Gov. 
Mario Cuomo. Demanding no cut- backs, no lay-offs and 
no furloughs, Black, Latino, Asian and white workers in 
scores of health care, civil service and social service jobs 
were joined by hundreds of students of all ages. 

As we go to press, nearly all the student occupations 
have been ended, m several cases by police break-ins. At 
Borough of Manhattan Community College (BMCC), admi- 
nistration officials convinced students opposing the occu- 
pation to break in. Below we m print excerpts from inter- 
views with three BMCC student protestors during the oc- 
cupation. We hope to include in the next issue of N&L 
views of student activists who are now discussing how 
to deepen their movement. 

New York, N.Y. — The occupation began at 
BMCC. We were the first students to take over our col- 
lege, on April 8 at 4:30 a.m. But security guards jumped 
out from hiding places early in the morning and clipped 
the locks to allow students in. We took the building 
again the next night at 10:30 and were successful be- 
cause we had the support .of students from other 
schools, including Columbia University-. 

The administration is trying to mobilize students to 
oppose the occupation. They are trying to make us look 
like scavengers disrupting classes, but we’re in here 
studying. That’s what we’re struggling for. We want 
jveryone to have an education. 

We’ve done rallies at City Hall, rallies in Albany; 
we’ve lobbied legislators. We exhausted all our re- 
sources. -The legislators always told us they didn’t 
have time to meet with us and sent a representative. 
We want all the legislators to remember that CUNY 
was meant to be free. Many people responsible for 
Raising tuition, like Gov. Cuomo, got their education 
free from CUNY. We’re asking for no increases, bui. 
we really want free education. 

When CUNY was free (up until 1976). it was predom- 
inantly white -students. Now a lot of Blacks, Latinos and 
Asians are coming into the system, ana tneyre raising 
tuition. In 1989 they wanted to raise tuition $100 a 
term and the students occupier) tne schools and were 
successful. But a year later tnev .raised tuition $200. ana 
now they wan; a 8500 raise If.it goes through 3.000 
students win not be able to come to BMCC next year, 
They re also limiting scholarships ana eliminating pro- 
grams and services, 

Many of us come irom Third World countries. It’s in- 
credible tnat m places like the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti, where there are a lot of poor people tnev have 
free education. Here in such a non country, there is 
none) President. Bush says this is tne year of education 
The money it costs to build one Patnot missile would 
pay ior tuition tor all CUNY and SUNY students for 
one year'. 

We’re getting a lot of support from unions. Home 
health care workers went on strike too because of 
health care cuts and in solidarity with us. We also 
have had great community support at City College in 
Harlem. At a rally April 12 little kids were singing: 
we are the future, and education is a right. 

Some students don’t understand why we’re taking 
this to extremes. We always have to struggle ior prog- 
ress, for our rights. We are fighting for the future gener- 
ation, for our younger brothers and sisters, and aiso for 
health care workers, faculty, everyone. People say, you 
are the future. We want to remind people, we are the 
present too. -—Three student strikers 


to them for leadership. Whew) 

What this shows is that organizations which repro- 
duce the dominant society’s conditions of hierarchy 
end up reproducing the same oppressions. Whether 
the mass taking of the streets was "spontaneous” or 
not, the point is that both during and afterward the 
"leaders” had nothing to say about it. The demon- 
strations didn’t become the basis for any further de- ■ 
velopment. 

The high school student ‘walkouts were another exam- 
ple of this. They didn’t lead to a broadening of the 
movement organizations to include the participation of 
younger people, even though, in this case, the high 
school students were obviously far ahead of the college 
students. 

Also, occasionally women in the student groups were 
reduced to the role of typists, while men claimed • the 
right to do the thinking, and meetings of young stu- 
dents were dominated through bureaucratic manipula- 
tion by middle-aged radical careerists who • were careful 
to exclude all ideas but their own. 

The participants in the anti-war movement, especially 
those who saw the problems, need to engage in a seri- 
ous discussion of them. If this doesn’t happen, then the 
Left, far irom being the vanguard of a new society, will 
remain what it is now — the wagging tail of the Fenris 
wolf of capitalism. — Anti-war activist 



* How the hell did that 
flag get all those stars?’ 

Brooklyn, N.Y. — The anti- war movement fed the 
general climate that allowed Bush to get away with 
murder, by emphasizing the demand: “Support Our 
Troops, Not the War,” as though Iraqi soldiers, and ci- 
vilians, truly were the demons sent by the “insane ’ and 
“worse than Hitler” Saddam Hussein to “destroy our 
way of life...'.” 

Many, many nontraditionai, uncompromising and 
vibrant actions swept the country every night, but 
they were forced to do without the resources needed 
to pull in much larger numbers of people. Affinity 
group networks sprung up everywhere, spray paint- 
ing the cities to break the media-imposed silence. Po- 
lice barricades were gathered and burned in the mid- 
dle of streets, as marshals looked on helplessly, una- 
ble to control and channel the rage. They disrupted 
nationally televised basketball games in Montana 
and Wisconsin by carrying anti-war banners- onto the 
court and lying down, blocked freeways, organized 
. safe houses for deserters and resisters, shut down 
bridges, federal buildings and recruiting centers, and 
began generating a real climate of- resistance in the 
U.S. In New York City, protesters flooded past the 
"peace police” and marched on Wall Street time and 
time again, to "take the war to the real warmakers.” 

But the Campaign for [peace in the Middle East] 
rarely joined the people in the streets] except for or- 
chestrated demonstrations worked out aneau of time 
with the police.... 

The two national groupings maintain their bickering, 
which has from the start divided the anti-war move- 
ment (despite significant attempts initiated by students 
from Stony Brook University and others to seize back 
our movement and mediate the differences.) And yet, de- 
spite difference m political line, both groupings conceive 
of and structure protests in similarly impotent wavs: in 
New York City we ve worn our, a path on 42nd Street 
between the Times Souare Recruiting Station and the 
United Nations, arriving at one end or tne other to lis- 
ten to speeches again ana again that nave nothing new 
to say, except to more and more reveai tne impotence 
and strategic dearth of the leadership. Meanwhile, the 
Bronx, Queens. Brooklyn and Staten Island neighbor- 
hoods go untouched and the recruiting station at Times 
Square — and the U.N. itself — still stand unmolested 

“Seek out the lowest common denominator,” they 
say. “Don’t talk or act against capitalism, patriarchy, 
imperialism; it’ll ‘alienate' people ” “Wave the flag in- 
stead,” we’re told. Oh? That’s their strategy? Three- 
hundred-thousand Iraqis were murdered with barely 
any fight back, and these “leaders” say “Imperialism 
has nothing to do with it. Wave the flag!”? If America 
is not an imperial power, then — inquiring minds want 
to know! — how the hell did that flag get all those 
stars" 

—excerpted from “They Only Followed Orders” by Mit- 
, chel Cohen of the t Red Balloon Collective ih New York-. - - 


‘The vision wasn’t deepened ’ 

De Kalb, III. — Walking around campus with all 
the yellow ribbons and flags, you sometimes have to re- 
mind yourself that yes, there was just a mass anti-war 
movement. Wait a minute, what happened? Why did it 
collapse so quickly? Why was Bush’s ideological attack 
on the movement so successful? What could we have 
done? How can we make a new beginning out of this 
mess? ' 

The movement against Bush’s war grew slowly but 
progressively until the Jan. 15 deadline. Then it sudden- 
ly swelled, and with the first bombings we buret out 
• onto the streets across the country and around the 
world, never reaching the numbers of the anti-Vietnam 
War movement, but growing much more explosively. ■?.. 

But after that most exciting week the spontaneity 
seemed to have spent itself and Bush was allowed to 
carry out his war. The problem was more than just 
with the numbers, the vision wasn’t deepened. The 
movement didn’t sustain itself and it collapsed from 
within. If we choose to ignore this. and go on with 
business as usual, we do so at our own peril. 

The two most commonly given causes of the collapse 
given by activists are that the psychological attack con- 
ducted through the media on those opposing the war 
succeeded in isolating, disorienting and demoralizing 
many. Also, that many established left groups succeeded 
in stacking meetings, determining agendas, and control- 
ling microphones at rallies; essentially squashing the 
real creativity of the many new youth and others. 

However, these analyses lack an internal critique. We 
must ask: how did we allow them to succeed? How can 
we battle the ideological assault -both from the rulers 
and those in the movement that would limit the goal of 
a totally free society? 

How many of us were so excited by the upsurge 
from below that we fell into the trap that Raya Du- 
nayevskaya showed so many fell into in the 1960s, 
especially the youth — that is, thinking we could ridq^ 
the wave of spontaneity to the new society, absolved 
of the difficult theoretic labor of working out the 
meaning of what we were fighting for? 

How many of us who did do a lot of theoretic digging 
then abandoned the movement once the press and Bush 
announced that the war was “over”? Did we feel ab- 
solved of the urgency to work out that idea of freedom 
and the new society just as the ideological warfare 
heightened? 

Unlike the movement against the Vietnam War, this 
one collapsed so quickly before our eyes that we don’t 
have to wait several years to discover that activity, no 
matter how mass, cannot substitute for developing a to- 
tal philosophy of freedom and revolution. 

We can’t afford to wait for another mass movement 
before we begin to work out the questions raised by the 
last one. We need continued dialogue. 

— Marxist-Humanist youth activist 


demands support for Kurds 


Editor’s note: On April 25, 
onstrated m downtown Chicago, 
the struggle for ike se " ' 
Kurds. We print, below, 
there by Jmtiila M 



$b protesters dem^% 
III. to support 
’nation of the 
front the talk 
spokesperson for 


is not a popular \ 
when it com • to 
.* time when silence is be- 
, txayai, as Dr.Kmgtoid m once, and today we’re 
living in such times. As Black America mobilizes to 
fight Mr. Bush’s veto of the Civil Rights; 831 and 
as we begin to mobilize our church network to raise 
mopey for the famine and its resulting starvation of 
millions of our people in the Sudan, Ethiopia and 
four other countries in Africa, we cannot help but 
be concerned and appalled as the Kurdish people 
are brought into the field of our moral vision. 

They ready must see Americans as some strange 
liberators, because our obsessive pre-occupation 
with war has produced a machine that gives new 
definition to the words “war” and “militarism” and 
has banished completely the word “self-determina- 
tion” from its vocabulary when referring to Third 
World nations in their fight for freedom. 

There has got to be a profound change in Ameri- 
can life and American policy. Because as long as 
our nation enforces its support of bloody regimes, 
America’s poor will continue to be devastated by 
the nation's resources going into building the mili- 
tary machine that enforces this type of genocide. 
And, as usual, Blacks and Hispanics are the most 
vulnerable to the human suffering in America 
brought about by our government's misguide d pj- 


If we continue to ignore the atrodfiesupoh the) 
Kurdish people today, we are going to &id our- 
selves organizing rallies like this on into the next 
generation. The names will change— 4ike Thailand, 
Peru, Assyria, Sudan, Angola, Mozambique and , 
South Africa. But the atrocities will still be the 
; same. ■ ’ 

We need to begin now to rededicate ourselves to 
the struggle, few a new world, instead of a “new 
world Write of tt^JCurdish 

peopie.butfor ottr. < pwp;i8a3^to;sa8-weli. . 
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Gorbachev, Yeltsin unite in face of unrest 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

On April 24. Gorbachev met with Boris Yeltsin and 
eight other leaders of the .Soviet Union’s various “re- 
publics” in order to hammer out a truce. This came at 
a time of massive labor and nationalist unrest from be- 
low on the one hand, and on the other hand, pressure 
for greater repression from a weakened Party-Army- 
KGB apparatus. Gorbachev agreed to some unspecified 
modifications of his economic austerity plan which 
would supposedly ease the burden on working people, 
while Yeltsin and the other leaders agreed to call for 
the workers to end their strikes. Yeltsin also agreed, at 
least implicitly, to withdraw his earlier call for Gorba- 
chev to resign. 

The next day, Gorbachev beat back a challenge from 
the most reactionary wing of the apparatus, who had 
wanted to remove him as head of the Communist Party. 
The capitalist class nature of all three factions vying for 
power — Yeltsin and the “democratic” regional leaders, 
Gorbachev and his shrinking group of loyalists, and the 
reactionary apparatchiks — was seen m how they all 
seemed to agree that they are opposed to the “chaotic” 
self-activity of the working people. 

Beginning in early April, workers in the key industrial 
center Minsk carried out a series of massive, determined 
and well-organized strikes against the economic austeri- 
ty plan which came into effect on April 2. It had, at a 
stroke, doubled and even tripled the prices of basic 
commodities without raising the pay of the workers. 
The strikers demanded immediate pay increases to be 
sure, but they also called for the resignation of Gorba- 
chev’s whole government. By April 10, the movement 

Chernobyl — 5 years after 

On the fifth anniversary of the Chernobyl nuclear dis- 
aster in the Ukraine, everyone can still see the crum- 
bling concrete “sarcophagus” meant to contain the ex- 
ploded reactor’s deadly radiation. The forest strips 
where contaminated trees were uprooted, the evacuated 
towns, and the 800 dumps for radioactive materials are 
also visible. 

Wh«t can’t be so readily seen are the relentless and 
deadly effects on human life and on the environment. 
Over half a million people are officially listed by the 
Russian government as having been exposed to Cherno- 
byl’s radiation. The number who died during and since 
the disaster range from the government’s preposterous 
figure of 32, to estimates of 5,000 and more. The num- 
ber is certainly well into the hundreds. 

The group at greatest risk are the 229,000 who 
cleaned up the area. Many of them were army re- 
cruits and reservists who did the actual decontami- 
nation work. Two years ago, they started refusing to 
report when called up for Chernobyl duty. 

More than half of Chernobyl’s radioactive fallout 
came down outside the evacuation zone, including an 
area covering about 20% of Byelorussia. During the 
April strikes in Minsk, the republic’s capital, workers in- 
cluded demands for dealing with the effects of the dis- 
aster. 

Many accuse the state of lying and suppressing in- 
formation in order not to harm Russia’s nuclear power 
-^industry. The government was forced to scrap construc- 
tion of 30 reactors and is being pressured to shut down 
the Chernobyl-type reactors in operation, including 
those still on line at Chernobyl. 


had swelled into a general strike involving tens of thou- 
sands. 

At the same time, the even larger ongoing coal miners 
strike, begun on March 1, continued to gain strength, 
threatening to undermine the entire economy. The min- 
ers unions, many of whom support Yeltsin, were the 
first workers group to launch the call for Gorbachev’s 
resignation, something they made a central demand of 
their strike. It remains to be seen whether the miners 
will now heed Yeltsin’s call for them to return to work. 

What is clear is that the most well-established opposi- 
tion groups which are contending for power against the 
Gorbachevites are themselves like Gorbachev, for the 
most part anti-labor, anti-women’s liberation, and apos- 
tles of a Reagan-type “free market.” Some among the 
Gorbachevites and the “democratic” opposition are even 
heard to express admiration for Gen. Augusto Pino- 
chet’s fascist economic “reforms” in Chile in the 1970s. 

This is especially true of some of the nationalist lead- 
ers vying for independence from Moscow in the Baltics 
and the Caucasus. Take the pro-independence President 
of Georgia, Zviad Gamsakhurdia. While he raises the le- 


Mali regime overthrown i 



In power since 1968 and resisting with brutal vio- 
lence until the very end, the military regime of Gen- 
Moussa Traore in Mali was overthrown on March 29 
by officers responding to massive unrest in the 
streets. Two hundred people were massacred by 
Traore’s forces during four days of revolt, as tens of 
thousands came out into the streets to demand de- 
mocracy. The new regime has promised to work 
with the Committee of Pro-Democracy Organizations 
to schedule elections sometime in 1991. 


gitimate demand for Georgian self-determination and in- 
dependence, he does so in a way that totally opposes' 
self-determination to the Persian-speaking South Osse- 
tian minority within Georgia. The Ossetians have been 
the victims of bloody pogroms in recent months. 

Gamsakhurdhia has also called for making the Geor- 
gian Orthodox Church the official state church, and for 
a total ban on abortion and birth control because he 
says that Georgia needs to increase its population. 

Albania crisis deepens 

Despite a supposedly “free” election on March 31, un- 
rest continued in Albania in April, as opposition groups 
claimed that the slightly “reformed” Communist Party 
(CP) had stolen the election by the use of manipulative 
and coercive tactics in the rural areas. The opposition 
had not been able to campaign effectively in those areas 
where two-thirds of the population live. 

So deep was the opposition turnout in the industrial 
and urban centers that even CP head Ramiz Alia was 
defeated; in his parliamentary district in the capital, Tir- 
ana. A newly organized opposition group, the Democrat- 
ic Party, got the bulk of the urban vote. It campaigned 
on a platform of privatization of the economy and the 
establishment of bourgeois democratic liberties. 

The day after the election, massive demonstrations 
took place on the streets of Shkoder, Albania’s sec- 
ond largest city and leading intellectual center. 
Shkoder has been at the center of the opposition 
ever since demonstrations broke out there in Janu- 
ary 1996. On April 1 this year 1,000 youths staged a 
sit-in, blocking the streets in front of CP headquar- 
ters. The next day 30,000 people assembled by 7 a.m. 
outside Party headquarters. 

The Army was called in and ordered the demon- 
strators to disperse within two minutes. When they did 
not, the soldiers opened fire with live ammunition, kill- 
ing three and wounding 30 demonstrators. The crowd 
fought back, setting the troops armored personnel carri- 
ers on fire. 

For the moment, the system seems to have weathered 
the crisis and the new government, once again Commu- j 
nist-led, will take office. It remains to be seen whether 
the Comhlunist apparatus, which still controls the Array 
and the police as well as the government, will succeed 
in mtimidating the opposition through repression. It 
seems more likely that the opposition will gain the initi- j 
ative, however, since the apparatus is both divided and 
discredited. 

Cholera ravages Peru \ 

The deadly cholera epidemic which began in Peru has 
spread through Ecuador and Colombia, and cases are ■* 
being reported in Chile and Brazil. Unknown in South 
America since 1895, the lightning spread of cholera is a 
measure of how far conditions have deteriorated all 
over the Third World. 

Cholera is easily preventable with access to sanitary 
water and sewage disposal and easily treated by rehyd- 
ration procedures. The poor have access to neither. To 
date, over 1,140 people have died in Peru and 100, in 
Ecuador. Most health officials expect cholera to become 
an epidemic throughout South America. 

The actions of Peru’s President Fujimori range 
from callous to criminal. He staged a meal of raw 
fish while visiting a Pacific fishing town in order : to 
downplay any effect of the epidemic on tourism or 
fish exports. Reportedly, hospital admissions for 
cholera shot up within days. 

An Ecuadorian medical official has recommended that 
relatives of cholera victims sue government officials for 
“criminal laziness” for not providing sanitary drinking 
water, trash disposal, or sewage facilities. U.S. health of- 
ficials are not concerned with the epidemic, undoubted- 
ly because there is virtually no chance of its spreading 
north. 

Palestinian workers 

t 

Editor’s note: The following is excerpted from the news- 
letter of “Kav La’oved” — Workers’ Hotline for the Protec- 
tion of Workers’ Rights, 78 Allenby St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 

With the end of the Gulf war, new regulations came 
into effect preventing many of the Palestinian workers 
from returning to their old jobs in Israel or finding new 
ones. Opportunities for alternative employment in the 
occupied territories are extremely limited. Israel has 
long been enforcing severe restrictions on local industri- 
al development. 

Even prior to the war, a Palestinian who wished to 
work in Israel could receive a work permit only if he 
had already paid all his outstanding debts. Before the 
war, these conditions were successfully applied only to 
the Gaza Strip. Now with the sealing of the border with 
the West Bank, these regulations are being enforced 
there as well. 

The only people permitted to work are: 1) Married 
men, over 30, with children, with no record of arrest on 
criminal or terrorist charges. (Since the outbreak of the 
intifada about 60% of the Palestinian men have been ar- 
rested or detained.) 2) Only industrial, agricultural and 
construction workers are admitted. 

A new law being considered is one forbidding Arabs 
from the occupied territories from entering Israel in 
their own vehicles. They would be allowed in only in 
transportation organized by their employers. In addi- 
tion, the government is offering employers monthly sub- 
sidies for each new Israeli worker hired- , , 


Who We Are ondlWhot We StondFor 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Human is ts that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the, U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. . » \ 

News & Letters was founded in 1956, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
Hie Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of Liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead." 

Raya Dunayevskava (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Human ism. became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 19S3. Dunayevskaya's works 
Marxism and Freedom.. .from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
I Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
E Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
| osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism intemational- 
| ly. as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
! on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
J challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
| Marxism. 

I The new visions of the future that Dunayevskava 
J left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 

Ui 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development Of the Marxist-Hu* 
maoism of Duna.vevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Duaayevskaya Collection— Marxist* 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- , 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya's philosophic comprehension of 

her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism. especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents Hie vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her filial 
1987 Presentatfon oa (he Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy is The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Huraaniero 11989). and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunavevskaya 
Collection. News anti Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing Hue body of ideas fat 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally ami internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activitite from the activity of thinking. Send for « 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. f' r - , p 
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Inequity 
in the 
workplace 



by B. Ann Lastelle 


Keebler Cone Company issued a new attendance poli- 
cy at the beginning of April, which they claimed was in 
response to workers’ complaints that the old policy was 
“subjective” and “unfair.” The new policy assigns points 
for each absence, each late arrival and each early go- 
home. It also designates point levels at which workers 
are due for verbal and written warnings, suspensions 
and termination. 

What could be more “objective”? And yet the work- 
ers were incensed, so incensed that they signed petitions 
on all three shifts demanding that the union call a 
meeting and do something about the policy. What they 
said to me was: we are not all the same; some of us 
have young children or care for sick parents; emergen- 
cies do arise. 

These conversations reminded me of a talk I had with 
a young Black woman at Eckrich, a meatpacking plant 
in Chicago, about the fact that the contract had no 
provisions for seniority in shift preference, departmental 
seniority or job rights. The company switched people 
around at whim. She began by saying that the company 
should have to abide by some basic rule on seniority 
and apply it equally to everyone. 

Right away, however, we came up against the limita- 
tions of that approach. This woman was a mother with 
a five-year-old daughter, and she had to deal with ar- 
ranging child care. She also didn’t drive and had trouble 
getting to and from work on public transportation early 
in the morning and late at night. She said, “Seniority is 
hard on people who don’t have any, but at least you 
know what to expect.” But she added, “There should be 
some way that they could get together with us and see 
where we can fit in, where we want to be and what 
hours are best for us.” 

When Karl Marx projected his vision of a new society 
in his Critique of the Gotha Programme, he criticized 

(continued on page 3) 



Black World 


Ideological 
crisis in 
civil rights 


by Lou Turner 

The same weekend in early May that President Bush 
gave his anti-civil rights commencement address at the 
University of Michigan, the Latino section of Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s Mount Pleasant neighborhood erupted, fol- 
lowing the police shooting of an unarmed resident. 
While there is not a direct relationship between these 
two events, taken together they point to the current 
malaise surrounding civil rights in American society. 

Bush’s speech was pure Orwell: demagogue against 
Black civil rights while upholding the so-called “three 
freedoms of speech, spirit and enterprise”! The free 
speech of a white bigot supersedes the right of a Black 
person to exist free of racial restrictions. In Washington, 
D.C., the largely Central American emigrant population 
of Mount Pleasant produced by the Reagan-Bush impe- 
rialist policy in Central America, faces the neglect and 
repression of predominantly-Black city administrations. 
And even worse conditions prevail in D.C.’s poor Black 
communities, under the same administrations. 

Rights denied in the name of abstract arguments for 
“free speech,” and civil rights made into an abstraction 
by being realized in the form of Black empowerment in 
the state, have revealed new contradictions in civil 
rights. 

LIMITS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


Because we have experienced a decade of Reagan- 
Bush attacks on civil rights, simply recounting the facts 
of the latest stage of retrogression will not suffice to ex- 
plain the ideological crisis in civil rights. Instead, we 
must begin to dig into its philosophic meaning. 

The recurrent episodes of government attempts to 
overturn the civil rights gains of the 1960s are not only 
the result of this era of Reagan-Bush retrogression. The 
inner core of the problem resides in the conceptual limi- 
tations of civil rights. 

Historically, the ongoing unrest of the revolutionary 
Black dimension had liberated the principle of civil 
(continued on page 9) 


Bush’s environmental terrorism 
endangers humanity’s future 



Two visions of the future: left, an abandoned oil field near New Orleans; right, protesters in Sumter, 
S.C., block a train carrying hazardous waste. 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Having self-righteously denounced Saddam Hussein’s 
“environmental terrorism,” meaning the burning oil 
wells of Kuwait and the massive oil spills fouling the 
Persian Gulf, President Bush has unleashed policies 
that threaten the environment globally, especially in the 
U.S. 

Bush’s postwar domestic agenda puts the heavy hand 
of state power behind an all-out drive for production of 
energy, from the projected sacrifice of Alaska’s last 
great Arctic wilderness at the the altar of big oil, to the 
push for dozens of new nuclear power plants and for ex- 
tension of the lives of aging ones. At the same time, 
other environmental matters are entrusted to the “pow- 
er of the marketplace,” from the proposal to deregulate 
milli ons of acres of wetlands to the blocking of any real 
actions to limit global warming. 

BUSH’S DEADLY AGENDA 

• When Bush announced a new national energy 
strategy in the midst of the war, his one non-negotiable 
demand was to open the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge (ANWR) to oil and gas drilling, a demand to which 
the Senate Energy Committee bowed in May in passing 
its national energy bill. 

The ANWR is the last area that, according to the 
Dept, of Energy (DOE), "protects, in undisturbed 
condition, a complete spectrum of the various arctic 
ecosystems in North America.” 

Bush also wants to open tens of thousands of square 
miles of outer continental shelf to offshore drilling in 
the Gulf of Mexico and off the East Coast, parts of 
Southern California and vast areas of Alaska. The ad- 
ministration tried to hush this plan up because the pub- 
lic — especially Native Alaskan peoples and others whose 


livelihood depends on wildlife — are outraged at the 
thought of more drilling, which raises the specter of an- 
other Exxon Valdez-type spill. 

• The Bush administration celebrated American Wet- 
lands Month in May by proposing to change the defi- 
nition of wetlands, deregulating construction on 10% of 
the surviving 100 million acres of wetlands. Despite 
Bush’s campaign promise of “no net loss” of wetlands, 
over 300,000 acres are destroyed every year, increasing 
flood damage, pollution of drinking water and extinc- 
tions of species. 

• Bush and his chief of staff, Sununu, have sabotaged 
five international global warming conferences since 1989. 
At the Second World Climate Conference last Novem- 
ber, after 700 scientists unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution stating that a “clear scientific consensus has 
emerged” and that immediate action must be taken to 
limit global warming, the U.S. — supported by Russia, 
China and OPEC countries — insisted that further study 
was needed and blocked any substantive agreement on 
taking action. 

When the U.S. Science Academy released a report 
in April calling for prompt action to limit global 
(continued on page 8) 
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Women and organization in South Africa 


Editor’s note: Nkele Ntingane, a founding member and 
current education officer of the Alexandra Women’s Con- 
gress, talked with News & Letters during her visit to Chi- 
cago. She is assistant general secretary of the Alexandra 
Civic Organization and is employed at Work Place Inform- 
ation Group which services unions in South Africa with 
health and safety information. Her visit to Chicago was 
sponsored by the Chicago-Alexandra Sister Community Pro- 
ject. Below we print excerpts of her discussion and will 
print part two of her article in the next issue of N&L. 

We have been organizing inside Alexandra township, 
the Alexandra Women’s Congress, the Alexandra Civic 
Organization (ACO) and other groups. But recently our 
work has been handicapped by the violence that tore 
our township. Since it erupted, we, as women, have 
been in a difficult position, unable to organize. We have 
now been responding to this crisis. 

HEALTH CARE CRISIS 

We have been organizing shelter for people displaced 
by the Inkatha warlords. We are using churches inside 
the townships and in the neighboring suburbs to house 
these people. We have also been asking the community 
and other people, charity organizations and the Red 
Cross for assistance for food, coats, blankets and so on. 
Many have babies and young schoolgoing children. 
Their schooling has been disrupted. 

We live in a very small area — one kilometer square. 
About 200,000 people are crammed into that area. We 
have insufficient, if any, electricity and no running 
water to the houses. In the yards we have ten families 
or more all sharing one co mm unal tap. We use commu- 
nal toilets. The Township Council is now trying to in- 
stall a sewage system and toilets. 

Disease is a problem, coupled with poverty and an 
unemployment rate of about 55%. Of the employed, we 
have a large proportion under-employed — not earning a 


living wage. We still have measles and TB. Recently, we 
as women have taken on the AIDS campaign. With TB 
on the rise, we don’t know if it could be due to HIV. 
When we first knew about AIDS in South Africa, the 
information came from the government. It was very 
propagandist and negative and people just didn’t want 
to believe it. We felt that as a credible organization, it 
would be our duty to go to these people and perhaps 
they would listen. 

We try to have a health awareness day. Our latest 
was last year. We had a doctor from the clinic who 
knew of STD (Sexually Transmitted Diseases) to say 
what the situation was — how many cases they were see- 
ing of abused women and so on. The statistics are so 
appalling. 

We didn’t even bother to get statistics of women who 
were 16 years old and over because we were so shocked 
with the statistics we got of children two years old to 
15. Two-year-olds with gonorrhea, five-year-olds.... 
About 61% of the cases the clinic had seen were about 
violence that happened in the home — not outside of the 
home. We felt there is a need not only to educate the 
women, but we should go out there to educate our men 
folk as well. 

WOMEN, AUTONOMY AND ORGANIZATION 

In the Women’s Congress we are also dealing with ed- 
ucation. Education is a broad thing. We felt that it can- 
not be the single preserve of the women. We are saying, 
“Educate a man and you educate an individual, but ed- 
ucate a woman and you educate everybody.” We should 
go right into the schools, have these PTSAs (Parents- 
Teachers-Students Associations) and set up committees 
of all the other organizations where each organization in 
the township can appoint a person to it. 

We have about 5,000 women in our organization. We 
(continued on page 2) 
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Woman as Reason 


by Michelle Landau 


What happened to 
Women’s Liberation? 


There were moments at the May 3-4 conference at 
the University of Califomia-Los Angeles on ‘“What 
Ever Happened to Women’s Liberation?’ Rethinking the 
Origins of Contemporary Feminism” when the evocation 
by the speakers of their lived experience of the revolu- 
tionary years of the 1960s to early 1970s came palpably 
alive- 

I had been awaiting the conference with hopeful an- 
ticipation. Not only was it bringing together an impor- 
tant array of feminist activists and writers, white, Black, 
and Latina,* but its very title was provocative: “Re- 
thinking Origins”; “Women’s Liberation,” i.e., women’s 
freedom — not “equality,” not “pro-choice,” but FREE- 
DOM — a concept that sometimes seems to have van- 
ished from the feminist agenda. 

At the conference itself, each speaker recounted a 
personal memoir of her pathway to involvement in 
Women’s Liberation; the recollections were of that his- 
toric time when, in Charlotte Bunche’s words, “every- 
thing was open to question; we thought everything 
would change.” 

When Paula Giddings spoke of seeing the Freedom 
Riders on TV, you could feel the '’determination on 
their faces” that she recollects so vividly to this day. 
When Linda Gordon told of the hundreds of new 
women each week who came out to learn how to 
start a Women’s Liberation "consciousness-raising” 
group, you could grasp the experience of that mo- 
ment when Women’s Liberation was transformed 
from an Idea whose time had come into a Movement. 

And yet...these stirring accounts of history-in-the- 
making were all left largely as a retelling of the bygone 
days rather than a rethinking; it was not a retro- 
spective as perspective, a reaching for the ftiture. 

THE PRESENT IS ABSENT 

In fact, not only was the future absent, but also large- 
ly, the clamorous, crisis-ridden present. There was bare- 
ly a breath of gutsy feminist anger about women dying, 
still, from poverty, and rape-murders, and illegal abor- 
tions; barely a mention of today’s climate of militarism 
and war. 

The speakers opted instead for an amorphous opti- 
mism, with generalized references to a greater em- 
phasis by feminists now on the voices and lives of 
poor women and women of color. Yet, I wondered: if 
we have, indeed, learned to hear these voices, how is 
it possible to hold two days of discussion, in which 
today’s urgent reality barely penetrates the academic 
walls? And how can we rest content with such a 
vague optimism about the "future”? 

By the conference’s end, some of the panelists were 
expressing a sense of unease. Charlotte Bunche objected 
to the very title chosen for the final roundtable session: 
“From the Streets to the Classroom: From Women’s 
liberation to Women’s Studies.” 

THE CONCEPT OF REVOLUTION 

Tim future emerges from the past and the present. 
The conference’s highpoint was its evocation of the his- 
toric moment of the emergence of Women’s Liberation 
as Movement. That was a moment when revolution — 
the possibility of human, social transformation — was “in 
the air.” 

Yet it’s the very idea of revolution that some con- 
ference panelists attempted to dismiss or marginal- 
ize, and others treated as misty goal ("we were naive 
back then”), rather than concrete historic task. But 
once we leave out revolution as the process of up- 
rooting the old and creating the new, we both reduce 
tire concept of "Women’s Liberation,” and leave all 
of humanity within the violent, dehumanized, capital- 
ist framework. 

I question the very direction of the “rethinking” at 
the conference, when no panelist challenged the equa- 
tion from the platform of “revolution” with the narrow 
ideologies of Maoism, Fidelismo, guerrilla warfare, rath- 
er than with what was genuinely revolutionary in 


* The speakers were: Charlotte Bunche, Roxanne Dunbar Ortiz, Paula 
Giddings, Linda Gordon, Gloria T. Hull, Alice Echols, Beatriz Pesquerez, 
and Hestor Eisenstein. The convenor was Ellen DuBois. 


the 1960s: the mass-based Black freedom movement, 
and the newborn Women’s Liberation Movement, 
which, at the highpoint of its origins, posed a deepen- 
ing of the very concepts of both process and goal of 
revolutionary transformation. 

Today, in 1991, the ideological offensive of the rul- 
ers — their hard-core racism, sexism, death mongering — 
is intense, deliberate and vicious. Our response cannot 
be a retreat from the concreteness of the Idea of Free- 
dom, cannot be the erection of an infinitude of barriers 
between “ultimate” goal and “immediate” tasks. 

In her Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, Raya Dunayevskaya 
entitled Chapter 8, “The Task That Remains To Be 
Done: The Unique and Unfinished Contributions of To- 
day’s Women’s Liberation Movement.” There she dis- 
cusses the new Women’s Liberationists’ raising of ques- 
tions not only of today, but of tomorrow: “first, the to- 
tality and depth of the necessary uprooting.... Second, 
the dual rhythm of revolution...not just the reorganiza- 
tion of objective, material foundations but the release of 
subjective personal freedom, creativity, and talents...” 

There is no program or even theory that can answer 
this problematic for us, yet it is the urgent need if 
Women’s Liberation is to be made real. That is why 
Dunayevskaya emphasized the philosophical perspec- 
tives opened up by Marx’s Marxism and her own phil- 
osophy of Marxist-Humanism. If we allow today’s retro- 
gressive reality to curtail our very concepts of the vistas 
open to humanity’s self-development, rather than dig- 
ging deep into a philosophy of history, freedom, organi- 
zation and revolution, then the task will surely forever 
remain undone. 



More than 10,000 women brought the Niger capital, 
Niamey, to a halt on May 13, paralyzing schools, com- 
munications, health centers and the civil service with a 
march demanding a greater voice in politics. They pro- 
tested the fact that few women would be involved in an 
upcoming national conference to debate reforms in this 
West African country ruled by Ali Saibou’s one-party 
military government. 

* ♦ * 


Gabriela Network — Sisters in Support Across tire Pacif- 
ic is protesting the increasing rapes of Sri Lankan and 
Philippine women in supposedly “liberated" Kuwait. 
Over 50 women have reported rapes since late February 
and American officials hear of a rape or attempted rape 
every other day. Kuwait’s police dismiss the complaints 
as “exaggerated,” blaming Palestinians for “spreading 
these rumors to give us a bad name in the rest of the 
world.” Letters of protest can be sent to the Kuwaiti 
Ambassador, 2940 Tilden St. NW, Washington, DC 
20008. 

— Information from Gabriela Net work 
• * • 


Shouting “Women unite against violence and war!” the 
United Women’s Day Committee in Sri Lanka protested 
March 8 against a civil war that has torn the country 
apart since 1983. As a result of the war, 1 out of 16 per- 
sons in the country are homeless, and 1 out of 250 have 
“disappeared.” 

— from Asian Women Workers Newsletter 
* * * 

The Polish government, on May 17, rejected a Catholic 
Church-supported ban on all abortions that could have 
imprisoned both the doctors and women involved for up 
to two years. The government angered women across 
the country by eliminating subsidies for birth control 
pills. The women were outraged when the Pope dared 
to compare abortion to Nazi death camps. Blaming the 
Catholic Church, one Warsaw fe minis t said “We have 
traded a red regime for one that wears black robes,” 
while another maintained, ‘It is amazing to see that our 
rights have grown as humans but shrunk as women.” 


Women and organization in South Africa 


(continued from page 1) 

have divided the organization into four branches. We 
have weekly meetings so that each one of us attends a 
meeting of our branch. Once a month we come together 
and just share what we have been doing and give our- 
selves tasks for the next month. It helps to reach out to 
everybody because we are doing it small. 

After discussion and debates it was decided the UDF 
(United Democratic Front) should disband. But the 
structures that formed that federation still should conti- 
nue to exist, like the Civics. And the Civics should take 
on a new form. The ACO had adopted the Freedom 
Charter. But other organizations did not. This was a 
problem because the Civics were supposed to be dealing 
with everybody’s problems inside the community; every- 
body, every resident should be a member of the Civic 
Organization. 

We decided to set up this network of the Civics, just 
a Civics network so there is coordination of activities. 


Even when the UDF doesn’t exist any more, the contin- 
uation of activity should be there. 

When the ANC was banned and the leadership was 
harassed, the ANC Women’s League was banned, too. 
But the women in the ANC Women’s League were also 
members of the Federation of South African Women. 
We still needed a Federation that would take on all 
women, that would be an umbrella organization of all 
women in South Africa, irrespective of their political or 
religious affiliations. 

When the ANC was unbanned, we had a very big de- 
bate in Alexandra. Some women said we should disband 
and be members of the ANC Women’s League. Others 
were saying no, we still need these other women who 
are not members of any political party. We are going to 
lose them if we just disband and move into the ANC 
Women's League. We still saw the need to continue to 
let all women in Alexandra be part. 

— Nkele Ntingane 



Supreme Court decision 
an outrage! 


Los Angeles, Cal. — I am outraged at the May 23 
Supreme Court decision banning doctors and clinicians 
from discussing abortion with women in clinics that re- 
ceive federal funding. It insults women who have al- 
ready made up their own minds about their pregnan- 
cies and go to these clinics for medical information and 
referrals. Many women will not know where to go for a 
safe, legal abortion. 

This decision insults health care providers, denying 
their right to provide information about a legal, medical 
procedure. It means thousands of unplanned births for 
women without private insurance (a stunning number), 
without a map of the few clinics and hospitals still pro- 
viding abortions— some that won’t even treat you with- 
out a referral! 

This isn’t an erosion, it’s a deep gash in our right 
to reproductive freedom. It’s so telling of the hypoc- 
risy of this system that preaches against teen preg- 
nancy, doesn’t want to feed poor babies, but fears 
women making our own decisions. 

It has put our Republican Governor Wilson in a real 
quandary. He opposes the decision because he knows 
what it means — more hungry children, more mothers on 
welfare. It’s not “cost effective.” He’s pro-birth control 
and pro-Norplant, which he may provide free to teens 
and poor women. Gee, that sounds so cost effective — he 
may make it mandatory for drug abusers and welfare 
mothers! 

I see the Supreme Court decision as a drastic mea- 
sure aimed directly at controlling our lives, at pushing 
women back into “their place,” a place of poverty, sex- 
ism and every other burden this insane society heaps on 
women, children and men. It is a place we will not go 
willingly — and it is a place we will not stay! 

— Mother by choice 

Pregnant women face 
inhuman conditions 

DeKalb, IL. — At the State Food Service I work at, 
there were three pregnant women. Although we are sup- 
posed to have medical insurance that includes maternity 
coverage, Equicor seems to have run out of money to 
pay the rest of the claims this year. Their story is, 
when they get funding in the summer for next year, 
they will pay off the unpaid claims for last year. They 
have been telling us employees that we should pay our 
own doctor Mils and be reimbursed by the company 
when they get more money. 

One woman, who just had a Caesarian section to 
deliver her baby, does not have the money to put out 
even if she gets paid back this summer. So when she 
wanted to take her oldest child to the doctor for a 
pre-school checkup and immunization, the clinic told 
her she would have to pay for that visit ahead of 
time because her account is so delinquent. 

Another woman who is pregnant now found out only 
one month ago that her apartment will be rented to 
somebody else starting June 1! She will be eight months 
pregnant and she, her husband and their two young 
children, will have to move. But they still haven’t found 
a place that is comparable size and price. It especially 
stinks because they have been managing this home for 
their landlord, but the landlord decided to kick them 
out anyway and rent it for more money to people who 
“don’t have kids.” 

The third woman at work who is pregnant is single 
and the father-type-character won’t even talk to her 
anymore now that she is showing. 

I can’t believe what inhuman conditions pregnant 
women have to face! The only support at work is from 
co-workers who always pitch in to buy baby presents. 
But everyone knows that no one who would work full 
time here has much of anything to spare, no time, no 
money, nothing. And now that the insurance is all 
messed up women are really scared and wondering how 
everything is going to work out. 

— Angry serviceworker 
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Recession: workers suffer first, longest 


by Martin Almora 

Chicago, III. — Now that the U.S. has brought 
“peace” to the Persian Gulf region, many of the soldiers 
that were in the Gulf “kicking ass” for the ruling class 
and the government will find out, when they return to 
the work force here at home, that these same rulers are 
“kicking the asses” of the working people with this re- 
cession. Many “experts” are saying that this will not be 
a long recession, but even if it ended tomorrow, most 
workers would not be any better off economically than 
they were before it began. 

Workers who have been laid off are finding the usual 
hassles of the unemployment office with its long lines 
and “compassionate” personnel, but also are facing a 
maximum of six months in which to collect. If they are 
not working by the time their benefits are exhausted, 
they are left the choice of welfare or nothing. 
STRUGGLING TO LIVE 

It seems very unlikely that there will be more money 
from the government for benefit extensions or for the 
growing number of unemployed. Financing a war that is 
in the best interests of the government is OK, but 
spending money on its working force is not. 

Job hunting is a painful experience, not only because 
there are so many other workers looking for work, but 
because anyone who was earning a decent wage before 
is not likely to get another job paying that wage. An- 
other slap in the face is the fact that many of these 
low-paying jobs have complex hiring practices with ap- 
plications that ask very personal questions and have 
added clauses, rules and regulations that make it more 
discouraging to look for work. 

Toys-R-Us 

No more bosses games 

Chicago, III. — There has been a heavy cloud over 
all who are trying to change this society in the time of 
the so-called “victory” of Operation Desert Storm. This 
can be seen at my job at Toys-R-Us. Over the last 
three months the contradictions have gone from bad to 
the worst I have seen in years of working in retail. 

First off, the number of workers has been cut to the 
bone. Not only must we do the same amount of work, if 
not more, we have less time to do it. In the past few 
weeks we have had to get ready for a tour by a big boss 
from the main office, which we need like a hole in the 
head. The bosses in this store have been on our backs 
night and day to make the store look good so that they 
can get promotions. 

The bosses try to divide us from each other by treat- 
ing us in a very subjective way in relation to our jobs. 
Some workers called a meeting with the boss to cut 
down the bad feelings with management and with each 
other. What happened? The boss stonewalled them on 
all things. One thing good came out of that meeting. 
The main person behind it now knows what’s what with 
the lies of the bosses. Along with that, some people are 
coming together, people who up till this time did not 
speak to each other. 

A person at another store has started to write an un- 
derground paper about Toys-R-Us, which is called “The 
Underground Giraffe.” When I visited that store, all 
were talking about it, and one person made sure I had 
some copies. 

We cannot play at the company’s game anymore be- 
cause we cannot win at their game. We must play our 
own so-called “game” when dealing with capitalism and 
the persons standing for it and with it. This new type of 
“game” can be seen in that off-the-wall paper and in 
that meeting that started as a meeting to try to get the 
boss to come up with solutions to the problem, then we 
see the real problem is the boss. — David L. Anderson 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

the concept of “equal right” bom under capitalism as “a 
right of inequality.” He wrote that: 

“Right by Us very nature can consist only in the applica- 
tion of an equal standard; but unequal individuals (and 
they would not be individuals if they were not unequal) 
are measurable only by an equal standard in so far as 
they are brought under an equal point of view, are taken 
from one definite side only, for instance...are regarded 
only as workers and nothing more is seen in them, every- 
thing else being ignored.” 

Isn’t this one-sidedness — seeing people only as work- 
ers, not as individuals — exactly what the young woman 
from Eckrich and the people at Keebler reject? 

“We have a life outside this plant,” my Eckrich friend 
Said. Our lives in capitalist society are fragmented be- 
tween working time and our time. During our working 
time, we are valued only for how fast our hands move, 
how strong our backs are, whether our feet and legs will 
let us stand in one place for eight hours a day. Our ide- 
as and emotions are totally separate from our physical 
activity in the process of production. We move our 
limbs whether we feel like it or not. 

Marx envisioned a new society where work would be 
totally different and integral to our lives; a society 
where the self-development of the individual would be 
the measure of freedom. Since the capitalists don’t need 
our minds on the production line, can’t we use “their” 
time to think about how to reach such a society? 


Those workers who are still on the job are struggling 
to make ends meet. Things weren’t much better before 
the recession, but they are even worse with the threat 
of losing your job hanging over your head. Living from 
pay check to pay check with the threat of an illness or 
accident wiping you out financially is now the way of 
life even for workers with good-paying jobs. 

MENTAL ANGUISH 

The worst part of the recession is the mental anguish 
it causes. A recession amplifies the feelings of hopeless- 
ness, frustration, anger and depression always on the 
minds of workers: the anxiety of waiting for the mail- 
man to deliver your unemployment check, feeling let 
down when he or she doesn’t have it, feeling rejected 
when unable to find another job, humiliated when cred- 
itors call your home demanding payments and not car- 
ing about your situation at all. Loss of pride, feeling less 
than a human being, and the reality for some that they 
are close to joining the ranks of the homeless — aliena- 
tion from life itself sums up the feeling of a worker in a 
recession. 

The bourgeois media coverage of the recession is not 
the whole story, because they cover it only when gov- 
ernment and big business are hurting. Workers suffer 
long before and after big business and lending institu- 
tions do. The government economists and experts place 
the blame on everything and everybody but themselves 
and big business. I heard a report on TV that the coun- 
try can pull out of the recession when people start 
spending more money. I’ve never considered myself a 
genius, but I am certain that you have to have money 
before you can spend it. 


UNfmoftENr 

WtWUSct “Go home, I tell you. 



Punishing the unemployed 

Fewer than three out of every eight “officially” unem- 
ployed workers in the U.S. now receive unemployment 
insurance benefits. This is the lowest coverage rate dur- 
ing any recession since World War II. Indeed, the bene- 
fit coverage rate today is lower than at any point be- 
tween 1955 and 1983, even though coverage rises during 
recessions, when laid off workers comprise a bigger 
share of the unemployed. The purchasing power of the 
average unemployment check has also fallen about 10% 
since 1972. 

The reduction in benefit coverage stems partly from 
rule changes adopted during Reagan’s first year in office 
that severely restrict the ability of states to provide ex- 
tensions of unemployment benefits beyond 26 weeks — 
thus punishing . the long-term unemployed. Also, unem- 
ployment “spells” are becoming longer, so that a greater 
share of the unemployed exhaust their benefits. 

During the 1981-82 recession, Congress passed “emer- 
gency” legislation that extended unemployment insur- 
ance payments to 52 weeks. When the unemployment 
rate failed to rise this past April, Democratic leaders in 
Congress shelved a similar proposal. 

Their reluctance is only partly due to the enormous 
federal budget deficit, which benefit extensions would 
have increased by less than $5 billion (or about 1%%). 
Equally important is that reductions in unemployment 
benefits and the rest of the “social safety net” are part 
and parcel of the Reaganite attempt to break the resist- 
ance of labor through f ear and intimidation. 

— A. Anielewicz 


ARCO 

A 600-acre time bomb 

Carson, Cal. — Here at ARCO’s Los Angeles Refin- 
ery the struggle for parity with wages at local Chevron 
and Mobil refineries (where workers earn up to $3 per 
hour more) continues. Management has finally given an 
answer: ARCO is number one in so many categories, 
such as Southern California market share and profits 
($2 billion in 1990), that we shouldn’t expect them to be 
number one in everything. 

One area the company claims to be number one in is 
safety. It’s true that, as of April, we had gone two mil- 
lion work-hours without a Lost Workday Injury. Equal- 
ly true is that various foremen and supervisors have not 
reported, have under-reported or have otherwise cov- 
ered up incidents. 

Here are two examples of how “seriously” ARCO 
takes our safety: 

• On May 5 there was a release of deadly hydrogen 
sulfide (H2S) and sulfur dioxide (S02) gases at the Sul- 
fur Unit. These gases are deadly at very low concentra- 
tions, but making the area safe was secondary to keep- 
ing the unit running full tilt. When H2S was sucked 
into the control room through the air conditioning, the 
operators were forced to wear fresh air packs and conti- 
nue with their work. 

• OSHA requires we have an ongoing safety training 
program. Mostly this consists of videos shown at 2:00 
a.m. We have to sign off that we’ve seen this week’s in- 
stallment. Usually the foremen just hand out the sheet 
to sign off. Other times you walk into a control room, 
see people going about their jobs and a TV playing a 
tape with the sound down. 

Not everybody co-operates with this scam. One opera- 
tor requested to actually see a tape on benzene hazards 
if he was going to sign an official paper. He was told 
the TV didn’t work, so he didn’t sign off. After getting 
chewed out, he looked at the sheet and found somebody 
had signed for him. 

ARCO’s two-faced attitude to safety is terrifying to 
those of us who work in this 600-acre time bomb. 

— Member, OCAW Local 1-128 

Amtrak 

Budget cuts, layoffs 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I am a member of the Los 
Angeles chapter of the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Union. I’m employed by Amtrak as a train attend- 
ant. For the most part I enjoy my job, and I try to in- 
fuse a sense of pride and accomplishment in what I do. 
There are times I find myself annoyed at some of Am- 
trak ’s management policies. 

I’ve worked for Amtrak since 1989, and at times the 
passenger count is so high that we don’t have enough 
space for all the passengers to have seats. I find it in- 
teresting that management is slashing the budget by de- 
creasing the stock of supplies we carry on trains and 
laying off workers, while W. Graham Clayton, the presi- 
dent of Amtrak, is under Congressional investigation for 
$80 million in missing government funds. 

Upon the train’s arrival in Los Angeles, each train at- 
tendant is required to pick up any trash in the car. I 
understand having to do this while traveling en route, 
but Amtrak has employees hired to clean the trains at 
the end of a trip. Many of my co-workers feel the com- 
pany has us picking up trash at the end of our trips in 
order to cut back on the car cleaning force. Individual 
car cleaners have expressed to me that they are under- 
staffed and at times the trains are inadequately cleaned. 

Amtrak has instituted a policy on certain trains 
where one train attendant is responsible for maintaining 
two cars. May I add that the extra duties don’t include 
an increase in salary. The railroad workers went five 
years before the company hesitatingly gave us a new 
contract and raise. 

After a great deal of negotiating, Amtrak has decided 
to provide private hotel rooms to all On Board Service 
employees. Amtrak has always provided lodging for On 
Board Service, but we are still having to share rooms. 
Having your room alone may not seem like a lot to 
those of you who don’t have to travel in your jobs, but 
after working for days on a train with the public, we 
need our space. — Joseph Lee 
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MARX’S CAPITAL and TODAY’S GLOBAL CRISIS 

by raya dunayevskaya 


“The capitalists may not be ready to ‘agree’ with 
Marx, that the supreme commodity, labor-power, is 
the only source of all value and surplus value, but 
they do see that there is such a decline in the rate of 
profit compared to what they consider necessary to 
keep investing for expanded production, that they are 
holding off— so much so that now their ideologists are 
saying low investment is by no means a temporary 
factor that the capitalists would ‘overcome’ with the 
next boom. There is to be no next boom." 

— “Today’s Epigones Who Try to Truncate Marx’s 
Capital” 


“The end result of this relationship of capital to the 
lot of the working class is the great, the insoluble 
contradiction which is wrecking the entire system — 
the unemployed army. Marx calls this ‘the absolute 
general law of capitalist accumulation.’ The 
greater the use of machinery, or constant capital, the 
lesser relatively the need for variable or living labor 
power. There may now be 30 million workers where 
formerly there were half as many, but the investment 
of capital is sevenfold. And with it will always come 
unemployment.” 

“The Humanism and Dialectic of Capital, Vol. I” 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


From state-capitalism to Marxist-Humanism 


On the Organization of Thought: 
from Marx’s age to today 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 


Editor’s note: In September 1957, Raya Dunayevskaya 
addressed the national gathering of News and Letters 
Committees with the galley proofs of Marxism and Free- 
dom before her. The book had been assigned one year ear- 
lier at the Founding Convention of the Committees. (The 
fourth edition of Marxism and Freedom has recently 
been published by Columbia University Press.) Her speech 
was entitled “The American Roots of Marxism in the 
World Today and Our Development” (The Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection microfilm #2596). There she projected 
the needed “Organization of Thought," calling Marxism 
and Freedom “the theoretic foundation the new ground 
for Marxist Humanism in this native soil...” The final sec- 
tion of her presentation was entitled “Our Development: 
Philosophic Innocence and New Humanist Proletarian 
Maturity and is presented below. 


Somewhere in the Phenomenology (p. 770-71 Baillie 
edition) where Hegel speaks of the Garden of Eden and 
the eating of the apple, he uses the expression that it 
may be called “innocence,” but it is “not good”; at least 
religion presents Man as if “it happened once as an 
event, with no necessity about it... and was driven from 
the state of innocence, from Paradise... and from nature 


The proof of that is that 32 years after Marx’s death, 
when the proletariat was readying for the greatest revo- 
lution in history — overthrow of Tsarism — and Lenin 
came to philosophy, he saw the essence of the dialectic 
in the unity of opposites, the transformation of one into 
the other, and not the Absolute Idea, or new society. 

So that it is not only that what to Lenin’s works was 
implicit — philosophic foundations — must become to us 
explicit. It is far more than than that. What must be- 
come explicit to us is not contradiction, but the Abso- 
lute Idea. 

2) The second period of our development covers 1950- 
1955. The new impulses from Automation take a long 
time to get organized. The break from totalitarianism 
signalled by the June 17, 1953, revolt in East Germany 
seems easier to comprehend. But, as we know from the 
necessity to break with Johnson,** we had first to 
break from this totalitarian, who resisted the return 
back to theory on these new grounds, as we have found 
from our own experience and hence for a unification of 
theory and practice, including our being tested by the 
outside world where we were found wanting. 

3) Now the third period, the actual birth of News and 
Letters Committees or Marxist H umanism as the new 
theory, 1955-57 has compelled us to shed our philo- 


back the organization which meant serious preparation 
for 1917, which illuminated what it is the Johnsonites 
were running to escape. But having finally accomplished 
the writing of the book [Marxism and Freedom], and 
gained our philosophic wings, does not mean we have 
finished the task, not even though it took us 16 years to 
reach here. We must now become so practiced in philo- 
sophic analysis of the actual that it is second nature to 
us. Letter writing is one way, but it is the path only if 
it gains us an extra dimension in all things. 

First and foremost it will determine our organization- 
al life.... Here I am dealing, not with the particular, but 
with the general, although with Marxists the general 
too is not abstract, but concrete. For example, take the 
Absolute Idea, not merely in its result as a synonym for 
the new society, but as a process: first objectively, for 
thought too is objective, that is to say, the attitude to 
objectivity itself becomes part of that objective histori- 
cal development. The idealist Hegel was so solidly 
based on the actual world that even his “world spirit” 
becomes actual. Thus he says: (Phenomenology of 
Mind, p. 129, Baillie trans.) “It is the nature of truth to 
force its way to recognition when the time comes, and 
hence it only appears when its time has come.” 

The time is now. Truth has forced its way up and it 



offering its bounties without man’s toil.” 

Now, as you know, never again, if then, except for the 
favored rich, has man got food, whether to eat or to 
think, except by his sweat of the production line. But I 
do have something I can tell you about the sweat of 
thought, especially when it is not empty fancy, but the 
organization of thought, which must have as its point of 
departure and point of return proletarian thinking and 
doing as well as the general development of thought. 
And I would like to give you here, at least a brief idea 
of what went into so simple a question as deciding to 
publish News & Letters. 

1) The story begins in 1941 when the theory of state 
capitalism was elaborated. From 1941 to 1949-50 you 
could call the development of that political tendency as 
a development from theory to practice. Not that the 
theory wasn’t tested in practice all along, but, on the 
whole, it was built on a) figures — development of Rus- 
sian economy and politics, b) past theory — Marx’s con- 
cept of capitalism’s development and the revolt of the 
workers, and c) it was all within the radical movement 
itself. That can even be shown by what our attitude 
was to the labor bureaucracy. We were already against 
the labor bureaucracy. Nevertheless, the policy during 
that period was, since [Walter] Reuther did come from 
the workers’ ranks and since he was once a worker, 
maybe he could be given a push to the Left. We were 
working in caucuses, trying to push him to the Left. All 
you did was push yourself far away from anything. 

Now, as you often heard, 1949-50 begins a new epoch, 
for with Automation in the form of the continuous min- 
er and the miners’ strike, something totally new ap- 
pears: the movement from practice to theory. It isn’t 
that it was just a strike. It is that the most left-wing of 
all the left-wing leaders (because if there was anyone in 
the trade union movement you swore by, it was [John 
L.] Lewis; he always went on no contract, no work) 
when he said go back to work, the miners said NO. 
That is a very high stage in development, because it is 
not only a new stage in the fight against the labor bu- 
reaucracy, it says “I, the miner, have something to say 
about this and I have a thought about it.” 

“I say this damn continuous miner not only throws 
me out of work, and those towns are all becoming ghost 
towns, but what kind [of labor] am I doing? What is a 
human being? What kind of labor does he perform any- 
way? I’d like to know a couple of things on that.” So it 
wasn’t merely a class struggle and a very exciting strike 
that lasted nine months. It was that they themselves 
had a new theory. They didn’t call it a theory, but it 
was there, so you could have the movement from prac- 
tice to theory. Now you can say in a certain sense you 
couldn’t have development before you have developed. 
Not that there wasn’t always that movement in life, in 
history, but no theoretician was fully conscious of it. a) 
Even the founder of modem humanism, Marx, who 
broke with the bourgeois concept of theory, and recon- 
structed his major theoretical work on that movement 
from practice, nevertheless made a separation between 
theory and practice.* It could not have been otherwise 
until the proletariat itself matured philosophically, b) 

Marxism and Freedom 

...from 1776 until today 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

4th expanded edition from Columbia Uiuvc-/*i- 
ty Press includes special Introduction — “Dia- 
lectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
Mara’s World Humanist Concepts” 

$17.50 including postage 


ordetfrom News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, #707 



sophic innocence in the face of the workers’ demand for 
a total approach, but we have just begun. He who 
thinks otherwise will never build an organization, which 
cannot be built seriously without first of all being 
based on organization of thought that is both new and 
continued from Marx’s day. 

Let me deal with organization of thought first nega- 
tively, that is to say, from the bourgeois point of view. 
Thought is something reserved for the elite and, if you 
do not bow before it, like before the cross in the 
church, you nevertheless end by endowing man-made 
institutions with eternal, unchangeable laws of their 
own, taking them out of their historic, human determi- 
nateness, and thus make a fetish of it. 

The most common and vise-like fetish is what Marx 
called the fetishism of commodities. Not only is the 
whole capitalist world a world of commodities, but 
everything can be bought, including the human being. 
That the capitalist buys only his capacity to labor, not 
the laborer himself, has never had any except a juridi- 
cal meaning to him. That is true not only of the capital- 
ist himself and his intellectual hirelings, but even when 
bourgeois political economy was a science, and discov- 
ered that labor was indeed the source of all value, the 
classical political economist did not go beyond “source” 
to subject, the human gravedigger of his exploitative 
system. In a word, classical political economists re- 
mained a prisoner of the fetishism of commodities. 

That is why Marx opposed not only the capitalists as 
a class eind their ideology as rationalization for their ex- 
ploitation of the working class, but insisted that all hu- 
man consciousness up until then was a false conscious- 
ness. Only he who had nothing to gain from this exploi- 
tative system could gain a true consciousness and that 
is why the worker could see clearly. Not because he was 
a hero but because, needing to throw all exploitation 
from his back, he straightened up as man, ended the 
pre-history of humanity, because in his straightening 
up, his head too was raised, and he became conscious of 
all around him as a historic, that is, passing phenome- 
non. Gaining a min d of his own meant an entirely new, 
unprecedented organization of thought, and this organi- 
zation of thought was elaborated by Marx in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, which determined the organizational 
life of the Communist League. 

Without such an organization of thought, organiza- 
tions are nothing but factional groupings to be manipu- 
lated by unscrupulous politicians, big and small... 

Today [in the first part of this talk] we have traced 


* [See “Critique of Political Economy: The Limits of an Intellectual 
Work” in Chapter V of Marxism and Freedom.l 
** [C.L.R. James] 


will be heard. That is where the sales of the book 
comes in. You will recall from the Logic that Hegel al- 
ways insisted that, “The Idea is not so impotent as 
merely to have a right or an obligation to exist without 
actually existing.” 

HOW TO ACHIEVE THAT WITH MARXIST 
HUMANISM IS THE QUESTION 

We have two advantages: 1) Ours is real, not only in 
thought, but in the outside world for we live in an age 
of absolutes, where the counter-revolution is in the in- 
nards of the revolution, “and no ghost need come from 
the grave to tell us that,” since not only every child can 
understand the Hungarian Revolution; every Hungari- 
an child participated in it and suffered the blows of 
the Russian bloodletting. 

2) Ours is native. Marxist Humanism originated in 
the period of the Civil War, but it has come of age now 
in the period of Automation, where its very form took 
shape. But, we must be under no illusions — neither be- 
cause founders of a new movement sounds so poetic 
that we forget the trials and tribulations that the capi- 
talists, labor bureaucracy, and old radicals will throw 
our way and as often as possible try to hit below the 
belt; nor because we felt that since it came from the 
workers, we can shift to them the responsibility that be- 
longs with us. 

Not being an elite doesn’t lessen that responsibility. It 
heightens it. Although we are not an elite and we are 
not out “to lead” the masses, we do have a serious role 
to perform that no one else is doing, although now 
that it is done, everyone will challenge. The intellectual 
sloth that has accumulated these decades since Lenin’s 
death has created a quagmire that will have a pulling 
effect on us too if at any moment we relax our vigi- 
lance and the- confidence in our new point of departure. 
For it cannot be too often repeated that Marxism is not 
what Marx wrote in 1843 or 1883, but what it is today. 
What 1843-1883 created were the theory and the me- 
thod. We must unite theory, method and practice, so 
the workers can actualize it and make it real, or there 
will be no new society. 

We repeat: how to actualize Marxist Humanism is the 
question. We can say simply by selling Marxism and 
Freedom. That is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
The follow-through is the whole truth and it is a conti- 
nuous process. It begins before you have sold, continues 
when you have sold, remains to be done after you have 
sold and until the person has joined us. Between the 
“after” and the “until” they join us, we become a part 
of the marketplace of ideas which is more like a battle- 
field where powers no less than the American and 
U.S.S.R. administrations, Reuther’s Labor Bureaucracy 

(continued on page 10) 
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Two years after Tiananmen Square Massacre 

China: Battle for the Idea of Freedom continues 


by Bob McGuire 

“The movement of 1989 has left a job unfinished; 
somehow its goal must be achieved.” This was the con- 
clusion of Beijing students in a ten-page document 
which they passed out secretly on university campuses 
this past April to commemorate the start of the Spring, 
1989 movement for freedom and democracy in China. 1 

Then at the end of May, students risked arrest at po- 
lice-occupied Beijing University by throwing hundreds 
of leaflets from dorm 'windows calling for acts of defi- 
ance on June 3-4 to commemorate the second anniver- 
sary of the Tiananmen Square massacre and the blood- 
bath in Chengdu. They even unfurled a 15-foot-long 
banner that read “We will never forget June 4." 

Acts of defiance in the face of martial law or its 
equivalent have never ended in the two years since the 
Deng Xiaoping regime tried to drown the voices of re- 
volt in the blood of thousands of workers and students. 
The counter-revolution resorted to immediate execu- 
tions, especially of workers, then to show trials which 
ended just this February and to secret trials before and 
since, as well as firing workers and expelling students 
who could be identified. 

The ten-page document which Beijing students hand- 
ed out in April, an act of defiance in itself, told of the 
continuing resistance: first-year students who had had 
to serve a year in the army burned their uniforms after 
service; memorial meetings held in spite of police vigi- 
lance on the first anniversary of the June 4 massacre 
had ended with the singing of the Internationale. 

Moreover, the Public Security Bureau had uncovered 
over 70 underground organizations across the country, 
arresting 200 from one group in Xian alone. There are 
at least three popular underground newspapers. What 
has united the opposition is a determination to protect 
the democracy activists. Many who appeared on police 
“wanted” lists have been sheltered throughout China, or 
even spirited out to refuge abroad. 

It comes as no surprise that George Bush has chosen 
to honor the butchers of Tiananmen Square by pushing 
for another year of most-favored nation status without 
conditions. Bush has lent support to Deng, his fellow 
state-capitalist ruler, from the beginning by sending the 
secret Scowcroft mission to Beijing weeks after the 
bloodshed. 

When China gave a free hand in the UN to Bush to 
pursue his own bloodbath in the Middle East, the last 
pretense of sanctions disappeared. If Bush gets his way, 
the welcome mat will continue to be out even for im- 
ports made by prisoners in labor camps, the- ultimate in 
the “democratizing” effect of trade and U.S. capital 
which Bush has predicted. 

We must, of course, oppose Bush’s continued white- 
wash of the repression ongoing in China. But we need 
at the same time to explore the depth and multidimen- 
sionality of the 1989 uprising and see that, though the 
army tanks crushed the open revolt in Tiananmen, they 
by no means crushed the Idea of freedom, which is find- 
ing ever new expression within China. 

Many reporters looking at Spring ’89 rightly put their 
focus on Tiananmen Square, but disregarded huge dem- 
onstrations in Chengdu, Xian, Shanghai and cities 
throughout China in at least 21 provinces. Some saw 
the tens of millions of demonstrators as emerging al- 
most from nothing after the death of Hu Yaobang on 
April 15, 1989 — others paralleling the official line credit- 
ed a handful of manipulators, either a faction of the 
Communist Party opposed to Deng and Li Peng or a 
group of non-Party intellectuals like Fang Lizhi, for the 
whole mass uprising. 

Nor can the meaning of Tiananmen be distorted to a 
wish to transport “American-style democracy” into Chi- 
na. To do so would be to disregard the vision of revolu- 
tionary democracy that the Chinese youth posed and to 
ignore the key role played by workers in the develop- 
ments at Tiananmen Square. 

China’s economic restructuring of the last decade, 
which was borne on the backs of the peasants and 
workers, in some ways paralleled and anticipated the 
Reagan economic retrogressionism. Thus China’s revolt 
has raised a fundamental challenge not only to its rul- 
ing class, but to the retrogressionism that is characteris- 
tic of capitalism worldwide. It is for that reason that we 
want, with the eyes of 1991, to look back upon the ori- 
gins and development of the Chinese movement. 

THE PROLETARIAN DIMENSION OF 
TIANANMEN SQUARE 

In the Spring of 1989 university students were hardly 
isolated from workers and peasants in economic crisis. 
Their standard of consumption was so low that over 500 
of those who became hunger strikers on Tiananmen 
Square, beginning May 13, needed to be hospitalized 
within three days. 

On the streets of Beijing were an estimated 450,000 
former peasants, part of the 50 million or so who were 
forced off the land and into the cities as state agricul- 
tural policy consolidated plots of land in fewer hands. 
These peasants were so visible that some activists, vet- 
erans of the 1978-79 Democracy Wall movement, consid- 
ered homeless people possible allies in confrontations 
with the state. 2 

In the factories, the state as employer was measuring 
labor productivity against world standards. Given the 
generally much lower technological level, the difference 
would be made up out of the workers’ sweat. A model 

1. Chronicle of Higher Education, May 1, 1991. 

2. Shen Tong, Almost a Revolution, Boston (1990). 


program in Shenyang in 1988 was to lay off a large per- 
centage of a plant’s workers, especially the women, and 
then promise a wage increase to the remaining work- 
ers — if they became more productive. 

Elsewhere, confronted with worker resistance to the 
decade-long campaign to eliminate guaranteed jobs, 
state industry had begun implementing in 1986 a labor 
contract system for new hires, who would receive less 



Demonstrators march in Hong Kong to mark the 
second anniversary of the Massacre at Tiananmen 
Square. 


pay and benefits and have no security beyond the 
length of the contract. That is the kind of two-tier sys- 
tem that workers in the U.S. have become all too famil- 
iar with. 

The government’s answer to this tide of rising unem- 
ployment was that all those who lost their jobs would 
look for work in officially encouraged private stores and 
enterprises. But even workers who still had steady jobs 
had to look for a sideline to support themselves. 

As one China researcher reported: “The official rate 
for inflation from December 1987 to December 1988 was 
27%; the real rate was undoubtedly much higher. Chi- 
na’s official statistical agency reported that surveys indi- 
cated a drop in real incomes for over a third of urban 


The assassination of Rajiv Gandhi in May marked 
the end of the Nehru family dynasty, which has ruled 
India for virtually the entire period since independence 
from Britain in 1947. The crisis of Indian society, build- 
ing for three decades, seems to have reached the break- 
ing point. 

The Nehru -Gandhi dynasty began with the rule of 
Pandit Nehru, a reform socialist and nationalist. Nehru 
took over the leadership of the Congress Party inde- 
pendence movement after the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi by a rightist Hindu fundamentalist who object- 
ed to Gandhi’s alleged “catering” to Muslims and other 
religious minorities. 

Under Nehru, who was a co-founder of the Non- 
Aligned Movement, India became a voice for Third 
World liberation and disarmament on the interna- 
tional scene. But by the time of his death in 1964, his 
mainly rhetorical reformist socialism had done little 
to change the age-old oppressions based on caste, 
class, gender, ethnicity and religion at home. 

In 1966, Nehru’s daughter Indira Gandhi was elected. 
With her vicious repression of the Sikh revolt in the 
Punjab in 1984, Indira Gandhi effectively dropped the 
Congress Party’s claim to be an essentially secular 
movement, and she increasingly attempted to compete 
with the Hindu chauvinists for votes in the Hindi- 
speaking belt of northern India. 

CAPITALISM OF CONGRESS PARTY 

In addition, the Congress Party had embarked on an 
openly capitalist road of “development.” According to 
the well-known Indian Marxist, A.R. Desai, by this 
time: “In the context of the capitalist path of develop- 
ment pursued by the Indian rulers, the classes com- 
prised of rich farmers and landlords as well as traders 
and businessmen are made the linchpin of develop- 
ment.” Desai also wrote that, in addition to horrendous 
caste violence directed mainly against Dalits (untoucha- 
bles): “There is a growing all-round increase of violence. 
There is growing violence against the exploited and op- 
pressed poor, against working class, ordinary consumers, 
footpath [homeless] and slum dwellers, against adivasi 
landless or land-hungry people, against women and 
against the oppressed nationalities, whose oppression 
had increased.” 

All of these problems only intensified under the rule 
of Rajiv Gandhi, Indira’s son, who came to power in a 
landslide sympathy vote right after his mother’s assassi- 
nation. Rajiv Gandhi then embarked on a supposedly 
hi-tech modernization program, prompting some to com- 
pare his policies to those of Reagan. 


households in 1988.. ..Many staved off that threat only 
by exhausting themselves moonlighting; and young peo- 
ple felt they faced a dead-end future of low pay and 
boring work — if they could find a job at all.” 3 

The death of former party chairman Hu Yaobang 
(ousted after 1986-87 student led democracy demon- 
strations) on April 15, 1989 provided the date for a 
movement waiting to re-emerge. Students quickly erect- 
ed posters and marched to Tiananmen Square, then 
formed the first autonomous students’ organizations, in 
a parallel to the challenge to Mao Zedong during 
mourning ceromonies for Zhou Enlai until the bloody 
suppression of the Tiananmen Incident on April 5, 1976. 

Only four days later came the first call for a workers’ 
autonomous federation. When Deng by April 26 emulat- 
ed the example of Mao 13 years earlier and dictated ed- 
itorials calling the demonstrations of students counter- 
revolutionary, it was the 400,000 or more workers and 
townspeople who lined the route who made it possible 
for the huge turnout from Beijing universities to reach 
Tiananmen Square through police lines. 

When students dared to make the occupation of Tian- 
anmen Square permanent by beginning a hunger strike 
on May 13 and refused to leave even during Gorba- 
chev’s visit, there were also thousands of workers in the 
Square supporting the students. It is significant that 
Prime Minister Li Peng declared martial law immedi- 
ately after leaders of the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous 
Federation (BWAF) boldly went to the government to 
register their federation. 

Echoes from Tiananmen, issued from Hong Kong, 
has interviewed surviving members of the BWAF, in- 
cluding Zhao Hongliang, who escaped the massacre and 
fled China: 4 

“After the establishment of the BWAF, they called 
for a general strike in Beijing in support of the stu- 
dents. But student leaders persuaded them to go back 
to work. The students did not want to provide any ex- 
cuse to the government who might say that the stu- 
dents were disturbing the order.” He said what the Chi- 
nese Communist Party fears most is the collaboration of 
intellectuals and workers. 

What the workers did do, as part of millions of Beij- 
(continued on page 10) 


3. Kathleen Hartford, “The Political Economy behind Beijing Spring,” 
in Tony Saich (ed.), The Chinese People’s Movement, M.E. 
Sharpe, 1990. 

4. Echoes from Tiananmen #5, March 1991, published by Friends of 
Chinese Minzhu, c/o HKTUEC, 2nd floor 101-107 Portland Street, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


Under Rajiv Gandhi, India began more than ever to 
throw its weight around South Asia as a regional power, 
intervening with military force in the civil war in Sri 
Lanka between Tamils and Sinhalese. In fact, it may 
have been this intervention which sparked the attack in 
which Rajiv Gandhi was killed. 

Today the splintered Congress Party is a shadow 
of its former self, and its prospects to continue ruling 
India are dubious. Yet the character of the largest 
opposition group, the Hindu fundamentalist Bharati- 
ya Janata Party, suggests that its coming to power 
would be a still further retrogression. Their politics 
of religious bigotry touched off riots last winter in 
which over 300 people were killed. 

The other main contender is V.P. Singh, who has 
campaigned on a platform of uprooting India’s caste op- 
pression by use of stronger affirmative action laws. He 
is trying to appeal to the 85% of the population who are 
not members of the dominant upper-caste Brahmin 
group. Singh has allied himself with the Left, including 
the Communists, but his chances are regarded as slim, 
since the big media are virtually ignoring his candidacy. 

India’s crisis also stems from the fact that it, like all 
Third World countries, is cruelly victimized by the capi- 
talist world market. With nearly one billion people, In- 
dia’s Gross National Product is calculated to be about 
the same as the Netherlands, whose population is only 
15 million. Its people do excruciatingly hard factory and 
farm labor, and this cheap labor enriches both world 
capitalism and domestic ruling classes, while the popu- 
lation is mired in poverty, with an illiteracy rate of at 
least 50%. 

FORCES OF REVOLUTION 

The objective and subjective obstacles to the needed 
revolutionary transformation of India are great indeed, 
but so are the anger and determination of India’s wom- 
en’s liberationists, tribal and ethnic insurgents, workers, 
peasants and student youth. At the same time, Hindu 
fundamentalist and neo-fascist parties are increasingly 
gaining the upper hand, attempting to turn the legiti- 
mate anger of the Indian masses not against the rulers, 
but against the oppressed castes and minority religious 
groups. 

As our correspondent from Bihar, one of the poorest 
and most oppressed regions, wrote recently: "For 5,000 
years India has been ruled by the higher classes. Indian 
society will not change without a storm. Its structure is 
very strong and will not break easily. Reservation [af- 
firmative action] is only a small step ahead. Upper 
castes have to be defeated.” 


Editorial 


End of Nehru-Gandhi dynasty 
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IN THE AFTERMATH OF WAR: AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The aftermath of the Gulf War is as 
grim as the war itself. Saddam Hus- 
sein’s terror against the Kurds and Ira- 
qis who tried to win their freedom is 
mirrored by the abductions, tortures 
and murders committed by the vengeful 
Kuwaiti rulers against the Palestinian 
working class. Although the “safe 
havens” are a necessary emergency 
measure, there is every danger that 
they will become permanent, miserable 
fixtures in which the Kurds will be 
trapped. I’m glad that N&L intends to 
campaign for the Kurds. The tragic 
events of recent weeks have awakened a 
lot of basic human sympathy which 
needs to be developed into active soli- 
darity. It is a test of how to express 
philosophy in practice in the face of 
very adverse objective realities. 

Refugee activist 

Oxford, England 

* * * 

Some areas of Chicago, Detroit, New 
York and Los Angeles were devastated 
long before Kuwait was. Black youth 
did not so much “volunteer” for the 
army, they were driven — by poverty, 
racism, poor education, unemployment, 
drugs and violent crime. And when the 
ticker tape parades are over and the 
bands stop playing, all these conditions 
are still there. That is why the Coali- 
tion of African-American Religious 
Women in Chicago plans to launch a 
Martin Luther King Peace Initiative in 
July. We were incensed that M.L. 
King’s birthday was designated as the 
day Bush went to war. We are deter- 
mined to increase the options open to 
young Black men and women. 

Jamilla Muhammad, Director, 
Clergy and Laity Concerned 
Chicago 

* * * 

It’s clear what George Bush means by 
“new world order.” He means “You are 
the world, we give the orders.” 

A. Fortunoff 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

When Chicago held its “victory” pa- 
rade in May, hundreds of the onlookers 
were U.S. government employees who 
were paid to stand on the sidelines for 
two hours. (While this is new for Chica- 
go, it has been routine procedure in 
Washington, D.C., for at least 25 years. 
The American “free press” has never 
seen fit to notice, though they’ve never 
faded to chide Moscow for doing the 
same in Red Square.) A week later 
when Quayle spoke at a high school on 
the south side, three federal agencies 
were given quotas of employees to send 
so he’d have an audience. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

Why should I have been surprised to 
read that in order to make sure the pa- 
rade Chicago organized to welcome 
home Operation Desert Storm veterans 
in May had enough funds to “do it 
right,” Russell Anderson, the parade or- 
ganizer, froze funding for a late-summer 
job fair, counseling and other services 
planned to help veterans adjust to civil- 
ian life. He said he was sorry about 
that but “one thing at a time.” In fact, 
why should anyone have been sur- 
prised. Priorities are priorities! 

Disgusted 

Chicago 

* * * 

A recent War Resisters League 
(WRL) event I attended attested to the 
harassment of the military resisters. 
Over 2,500 soldiers filed for conscien- 
tious objectors discharges and thou- 
sands more just didn’t show up. Two 
prisoners at Camp Lejeune face the 
death penalty. (Murder for refusing to 
murder!) The WRL presented Peace 
Awards to three of the resisters. One of 
them called the Gulf War “the first in 
many situations to come,” another de- 
clared, “We need a parade for COs,” 
while the third described an instructor’s 
racist comments. She told the military, 
“Hell, no. I won’t support an unjust sys- 
tem.” Two of the three awardees were 
women, one of them Black. All were 
brave, courageous, thinking activists, 
struggling to keep the anti-war move- 
ment alive. 

Sheila 
New York 


I decided to join the Army Reserves at 
age 17. I thought then that I had reached 
the end of a very long search for a means 
to pay for my education, gain skills for the 
outside world I was being thrust into and 
enlisted in the service of my country. I 
now realize that I lacked the maturity nec- 
essary to make a decision of that magni- 
tude at that time. I am now 22. 1 am not 
a killer and I cannot facilitate an organiza- 
tion whose means for reaching its ultimate 
goal requires the death and destruction of 
many human beings, as well as the de- 
struction of our environment. It is uncon- 
scionable to me that a nation as strong as 
the U.S. would take such a route to gain 
whatever it is they hope to achieve. I have 
filed for conscientious objector status be- 
cause it goes against my very soul to kill 
my human brothers and sisters. 

Black working woman reservist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 


Editor’s note: To obtain conscientious ob- 
jector newsletter write to: the Anti- Warri- 
or, 48 Shattuck Square, Box 129, Berke- 
ley, CA 94704. 


SPONTANEITY/ORGANIZATION 

Raya Dunayevskaya says Marx’s Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Programme “re- 
mains the ground for organization to- 
day” but that after 112 years and “all 
the aborted revolutions of the post- 
World War II world” this "ground” is 
not enough: “we have to finish the 
building — the roof and its contents.” I 
don’t" know of any other Marxist who 
had a concept of “building” on Marx’s 
ground for organization and was doing 
it at the same time. 

Puerto Rican youth 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’ve been thinking about spontaneity 
and organization. The creativity of mass 
spontaneity shows that there is some- 
thing inside human beings that under- 
lies all of our social conditioning, some 
Absolute of what it means to be human. 
Otherwise, people could only react on 
the basis of how they’ve been socialized 
to think; they would not be able to 
come up with something creative and 
new. 

A revolutionary organization has to 
be consistent with the meaning of hu- 
man freedom structured by the under- 
standing of what you’re striving for. Yet 
what happens with the revolutionary 
political parties with their programs is 
that when they take power, it’s not as 
one with the spontaneous movement of 
the masses. Organization is necessary, 
but what is likewise necessary is the 
spontaneous problem-solving of all the 
masses who are striving for socialism 
and freedom. 

Young activist-thinker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

For those like me who have just been 
introduced to Marxist-Humanist 
thought, I recommend studying Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial: Black Mas- 
ses as Vanguard. The word “pam- 
phlet” does not do the work justice. 
The text shows what masses as Reason 
means. With that understanding of his- 
tory, we can then extract a theory of 
what freedom really is, and hope to go 
about organizing the theory for our age. 

Student 


THE 

WOMEN’S 

MOVEMENT 


This reactionary decision banning 
clinic workers from discussing abortion 
reveals what we already knew; this Su- 
preme Court cares nothing for the Con- 
stitution and less than nothing for wom- 
en’s lives. Chief Justice William Rehn- 
quist’s opinion reveals his twisted 
mentality, which is so arrogant that he 
can write that these new regulations do 
not “significantly impinge upon the doc- 
tor-patient relationship” because women 
in the clinics should not expect “com- 
prehensive medical advice.” 



Readers' Views 


GLORIA JOSEPH ON 
WHY READ N&L?’ 


It took a revolutionary Civil Rights 
Movement to tarn Blacks’ right to vote 
from a right on paper to a reality; it 
will take nothing short of a revolution- 
ary Women’s Liberation Movement to 
make the abstract “right” to abortion 
become the actual control of our own 
bodies. — Terry Moon 

Illinois 



I was listening to an international 
news report on channel 47 about last 
month’s rebellion in the Latin American 
community in Washington, D.C. The 
right-wing station had businessmen on 
complaining about the “negative public- 
ity” produced by the images of the 
street fighting between the community 
members and the police. But the report 
also featured street interviews with 
young people who said they had been 
treated as second-class citizens, while at 
the same time the social and economic 
conditions were nearly the same as the 
ones they left in Latin America. Ordi- 
nary people spoke out against the cur- 
few imposed by the mayor, whose main 
response to the crisis was to set up a 
commission to study the problem. 

The images of the anti-riot police, 
armed to the teeth, and the mostly 
young Central Americans, some of their 
faces covered as in El Salvador, battling 
right in the middle of Washington, D.C., 
were quite startling. But I don’t want to 
put it just in terms of Washington, D.C. 
I think it has to do with the racism and 
the cutting of social programs through- 
out the whole country. 

Latino student 

New York City 

* * * 

The writings about Marxist-Human- 
ism that are available in the Spanish 
language are of great importance for an 
increased dialogue with Latinos. That 
dialogue can help revolution take root 
within Latin America, but it is tied 
closely to the U.S. For that, the Black 
dimension is crucial. How can Latinos 
see a possibility for a “third way” (or is 
that now back to “second way”?) with- 
out seeing that there is revolution here, 
both past, present and future? Isn’t the 
Black dimension crucial for answering 
such questions as “What choice did 
Castro have but to align with Russia?” 
That wasn’t the only choice, as can be 
seen in Philosophy and Revolution 
where Raya Dunayevskaya quotes Cas- 
tro’s 1959 declaration for a new “hu- 
manism” that is not “red” but “olive- 
green.” I hope we can get the Spanish 
translations of Dunayevskaya’s works 
into bookstores where Latinos can meet 
her important ideas. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 


CLR JAMES 

C.L.R. James put the words of the 
man of the street into literature, but 
not the thought of what that person 
represented. When I hear the phrase 
“an original character,” I think of 
Charles Denby. “Thought” to James 
was the thought of an intellectual, not a 
Black worker like Charles Denby. Raya 
Dunayevskaya gave voice and Reason 
to Labor and the Black Dimension. 
This Reason is what Bush and Reagan 
want to erase from our minds. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s article (May N&L) on 
the C.L.R. James Conference in Welles- 
ley — especially the last section, “Narra- 
tive of Emancipation or Bonapartism” 
was very persuasive in showing that 
James’ fantastic bonapartist conclusion 
in 1983 was connected to subsuming the 
real “narrative of emancipation” and 
the actual dialectics of liberation. I 
hope the issue is widely distributed 
among the Jamesians. 

Shelley 
New York 


When you subscribe to News & Let- 
ters, you can rest assured that you will 
truly be receiving world news. Whether 
your interests are student activism, the 
super powers, economics, global femi- 
nism, Blacks in America, the European 
community, African unity or people of 
color around the globe— it’s all there! 
And it is presented from an analytical 
and ideological perspective that differs 
markedly from the romanticized, super- 
ficial fluff that is presented in the main- 
stream presses. 

N&L feeds you material that you can 
sink your teeth into, and even though 
all the information is not pleasing to 
the palate (how could it be given the 
state of the world) it leaves you feeling 
well nourished. Your readers find out 
what is really happening here and 
abroad. 

Gloria Joseph 
Virgin Islands 


Last April marked the 26th anniver- 
sary of the Dominican Revolution of 
1965. Those who lived those moments 
remember it with happiness and sad- 
ness at the same time. With happiness 
because we had the desire in that mo- 
ment to obtain our genuine freedom 
from our domestic and international op- 
pressors; with sadness when the internal 
and external counter-revolutionary 
forces united their effort to stop the full 
development of a genuine peoples’ revo- 
lution when U.S. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson ordered the landing of 50,000 
Marines, armed to the teeth against a 
small nation. Today the penetration of 
foreign capital through the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund has resulted in huge 
budgetary deficits. The real wages of 
the workers have decreased drastically 
and pauperism and hunger are deeper 
than before. The prices of all commodi- 
ties have increased rapidly and the 
workers today are unable to meet the 
most minimum human needs. Many in- 
fants and mothers have died of hunger, 
diseases have spread rapidly and the 
whole nation has retrogressed to the sit- 
uation of 60 years ago. 

Manolo 
Los Angeles 

• 

ISRAELI PROTESTS 

More than two months have passed 
since the termination of armed hostili- 
ties between the U.S. and Iraq; it is 
now clear — as, indeed, anti-war activists 
in many countries said in advance — that 
the war solved none of the Middle 
East’s problems, and that it created se- 
rious new ones. There can be no peace 
and quiet for this war-torn region until 
its problems are addressed in justice 
and reconciliation. In particular, the 
rights of oppressed peoples, such as the 
Kurds and the Palestinians, must be 
recognized, respected and implemented. 

In Israel, we have organized demon- 
strations against the settlements which 
the Shamir government are creating in 
the West Bank. A big demonstration is 
planned in Tel-Aviv on June 5, the an- 
niversary of the occupation, with a 
giant petition calling upon the govern- 
ment to adopt the “Territory in return 
for peace” principle. We find support 
among many who were misled into sup- 
porting the Gulf War, but who are op- 
posed to occupation arid oppression. 

Abie Nathan, of the “Voice Of Peace” 
radio station, is entering the third week 
of his hunger strike against the law for- 
bidding Israelis from meeting the PLO. 
He is 64 years old and the hunger 
strike could severly damage his health. 
He had already served six months’ im- 
prisonment for breaking this law, and 
he now faces a new trial in which he 
may get as much as four years for hav- 
ing participated in a press conference 
with PLO leader Yasser Arafat. Please 
ask your readers to write to Abie Na- 
than, at P.O.B. 47099, Tel-Aviv 61470, 
Israel 

Adam Keller 
Tel-Aviv 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE AGE OF STATE-CAPITALISM 


Vhy make state-capitalism a whole 
v world stage? Why wasn’t it enough 
refute those who thought that 
ough state intervention and planning 
»italism could avoid crises and raise 
: living standard of the workers? 
in’t the state-capitalist tendency’s 
;ique of totalitarian Russia provide 
example? Why is it important to 
)W what stage of economic develop- 
nt we’re in? Is it possible that with- 
; a theory of the stage that capitalist 
relopment has reached on a world 
le, one could not know how to pre- 
•e for revolution, nor where to look 
the forces that could bring revolu- 
n and the reconstruction of society 
>ut? 

B. Ann Lastelle 
Chicago 

* * * 

[ read the May issue of N&L more 
refully than I had read the previous 
ues I had seen, and I was able to bet- 
• understand how the paper is put to- 
ther — how theory and practice relate 
and illuminate each other. 

1 was very interested in Dunayevska- 
's discussion of “The Lie of Science” 
her 1971 essay on state-capitalism re- 
nted in the Archives column, (May, 
fcL) especially where she writes of 
w state powers (“Communist” state- 
sitalist powers, showing their affinity 
private capitalism) “substitut[e] sci- 
ce for the self-activity of the masses.” 
The whole concept of “the lie of sci- 
ce” connects with several articles 
roughout the issue, including the Edi- 
•ial on Star Wars, the article on the 
;h anniversary of the Chernobyl dis- 
;er, and the article by the Inland 
sel workers on “Are workers obso- 
e?” which shows a case of machine 
ing master of man, and not the other 
y around. This connects to where 
inayevskaya writes that “Marx fore- 
v the impasse of modem science...be- 
nse he made the human being the 
bject of all development and saw that 
sre was no other answer to: can man- 
id be free in an age when machine is 
ister of man, not man of machine.” 

Feminist writer 
Los Angeles 


This philosophy seems to take a lot 
of work and a lot of time. I’m not ready 
for the responsibility. I know that work- 
ing out the ideas will sharpen my feel- 
ings of anger. I don’t want to think 
about my powerlessness in the world. 
But I’m attracted to Raya’s writing. I 
haven’t the intellectual stimulus like 
this since college. Actually nothing in 
college comes close to the challenge of 
this philosophy. Raya is one of the 
greatest thinkers ever and I can under- 
stand how, at least ideally, a philosoph- 
ic organization can help release some of 
that sense of powerlessness and help 
you think. 

Musician/Intellectual 
Washington, D.C. 


I want to tell you how I read N&L. 
Since I am a worker I start on the la- 
bor page. I find a close relationship 
with the people who write the stories of 
the pain of the workshop, whether I 
know them personally or not. I then 
move across the paper to the women’s 
section, a section that to me is most im- 
portant because, in this world, women 
are treated at best with tolerance and 
at worst, lower than animals. I feel that 
before any kind of a revolution can be 
attempted, women must be equal in all 
ways to men. Then and only then will a 
revolution have the foundation it needs 
to accomplish its objective. I then move 
back to the first page — the lead, Work- 
shop Talks and Black World — the heart 
of N&L. I continue through the paper 
skipping over From the Writings of 
Raya Dunayevskaya until the last. That 
is the part that in my opinion requires 
the most thought. That is why I save it 
for last, simply because I will still be 
trying to figure it out by the time the 
next issue of N&L is out. 

Working man 
Chicago 


POVERTY IN AMERICA 

Recently in Detroit, homeless senior 
citizens have been getting onto the bus: 


LETTERS 


(1) it’s air conditioned; (2) other home- 
less senior citizen entrepeneurs are sell- 
ing discarded Salvation Army clothes 
and vegetables, for 5c and 10<( each. 
Then they get off and wait for the next 
bus. 

Bus travel has deteriorated markedly 
in Detroit in the last few months. It 
used to take you an hour to get where 
you were going; now you are happy if 
the bus comes in an hour. Since the 
buses are becoming ineffective as a 
means of transportation, the economy 
has forced senior citizens to use them 
as a marketplace. 

Steve Fletcher 
Detroit 


LABOR TODAY 

Felix Martin powerfully addressed the 
relationship of science to labor today in 
his Workshop Talks column, “Capital- 
ism denies labor pay, skills” (May 
N&L). He shows how, at the beginning 
of mass production, science was taken 
out of the hands of the workers, who 
became mere appendages to the assem- 
bly line, and was put into machines, 
into management and into weapons. 
Now that capitalism is in crisis, the 
capitalist ideologues blame the workers 
for their lack of skills. And what is it 
really all about? Productivity! As Mar- 
tin concludes: “Capitalism cannot solve 
the problem of production. The work- 
ers’ problem is not their lack of ‘skills,’ 
but that they are forced to work under 
capitalism.” 

Production worker 
Chicago 


At the Post Office where I work, I’m 
not supposed to accept mail from peo- 
ple, but I do it anyway. Otherwise the 
customers get mad. When the war 
started they took away our mail cans 
and closed the mail slots. I can see 
they’d want to do this during the war 
when there might be a threat of mail 
bombs, but it doesn’t make any sense 
today. And even when they did it, man- 
agement didn’t bother to tell the work- 
ers about it. We just came in one day 
and the cans were gone. Wouldn’t you 
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think they’d put up a big sign so cus- 
tomers would know why they’re doing 
this, like “Because of the ongoing war 
in the Persian Gulf...”? Instead they 
just taped over the slots, saying “Out of 
order.” How can a slot be out of order! 
You can imagine what a mess it was at 
the end of the tax season. It’s all so ir- 
rational. Here the war’s been over for 
three months and nobody has even 
bothered to ask whether we can have 
our cans back. 

Postal worker 
Chicago 


I strongly disagree with the article on 
“Drugs and the alienation of labor.” 
Firstly, the very category of “drugs” is 
a category of the ruling class and can- 
not be appropriated by workers. 
“Drugs” are any substance or thing 
which the ruling class declares immoral 
or illegal, and alcohol or even sex could 
be next. Secondly, these things called 
“drugs” do not have the external power 
to dominate the human mind which 
this article attributes to them. What 
gives “drugs” their addictive power is 
capitalism. Drug addiction is the fetishi- 
zation of the experience which some 
substances offer, just as capitalism and 
bourgeois thought are bound up in the 
fetishism of commodities. We must not 
fall into the trap of this bogus “Drug 
War,” and we must give workers far 
more credit than to portray them as 
passive victims of this bogeyman called 
“drugs.” 

Revolutionary 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I wish all my students could read 
“What do those unemployment statis- 
tics mean?” (May N&L). Textbooks 
only give definitions. The Black stu- 
dents are the most interested in unem- 
ployment — not surprising in light of a 
recent study of Black and white job- 
seekers showed at least 20% discrimina- 
tion against the Blacks, and virtually no 
“reverse discrimination.” 

Economics teacher 
Michigan 



—BOOKS— 

□ Marxism' and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 

~ 294 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 

manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 p p , 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 


□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


—PAMPHLETS — 


I 1 Constitution of News & Letters Committees 
290 postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-H umani sm as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


— NEWSPAPER — 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o 33 p ,. r copy 

□ Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Writings on the Middle East 

$2.50 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 

—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism : 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.50 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
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Bush’s environmental terrorism endangers humanity 

(continued from page 1) 


the contrary, his energy plan speeds the planet’s 
plunge towards potentially catastrophic climate 
change, spurning recommendations to raise gas mile- 
age and appliance efficiency standards and to in- 
crease Federal support for conservation, solar and 
wind power, and mass transit. 

Rather, mass transit is near the top of Bush’s hit list, 
though it already suffered massive cutbacks under 
Reagan. Faced with the near-bankruptcy of the Phila- 
delphia transit system, with other urban systems not far 
behind, Transportation Secretary Skinner remarked, 
“Most places run service where it’s a luxury rather than 
a necessity.” Let them eat cake! 

• The main element of the administration’s energy 
plan that dovetailed with the Science Academy report 
was the call for a new generation of nuclear power 
plants. The operating license is to be issued at the same 
time as the construction license, preventing the second 
round of hearings, which was previously held after the 
plant had been , built and people had had time to find 
out what was being done to them and organize against 
it. 

Industry is running a slick propaganda campaign for 
such deregulation, touting new reactor designs being de- 
veloped with DOE subsidies of $160 million this year 
alone. However, claims of improved safety run up 
against public awareness that the whole nuclear indus- 
try has been shrouded in lies and secrecy since its in- 
ception. Resistance to nukes is so widespread that every 
reactor ordered in the U.S. since 1974 has been can- 
celled. 

Equally ominous is the proposal by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) to extend the lives of 
nuclear reactors 20 years beyond their intended 40- 
year lifespan — at a time when it has been discovered 
that reactor parts age far faster than expected, 
growing brittle from radiation. How long will it be 
before a U.S. reactor blows up, spewing deadly radi- 
oactive materials? 

Underscoring the predominance of production over 
safety, the NRC allowed the Browns Ferry Unit 2 re- 
actor in "Alabama to be restarted in May. To do this, 
the NRC granted the plant exemptions from crucial 
safety guidelines that were first made into law as a re- 
sult of a 1975 fire that shut down Browns Ferry and 
nearly led to a disaster. 

PRODUCTION VS. NATURE— AND 
HUMANITY 

Indeed, what characterizes the self-proclaimed “envi- 
ronmental president’s” policies is the single-minded 
drive for production and more production, towering over 
any pretense of concern for nature or the quality of hu- 
man life. The energy plan is based on a projected 35% 
increase in energy demand by 2010, which is defended 
as if it were a question of maintaining our standard of 
living. 

Hiding from view is the fact that the drive to ex- 
ploit energy sources more and more completely is 
rooted in capital’s drive to accumulate through ex- 
ploiting labor more and more intensely. It is not a 
question of domination of human self-interest over 
nature; it is a question of the despotic plan of capital 
dominating both nature and humanity, sucking the 
life out of both. 

Reflected in government policies is the fact that, in 
capitalist society, nothing counts as “useful” — including 
nature, including workers — except insofar as it serves as 
a force of production. As Marx wrote 124 years ago, 
capitalist production only develops “by simultaneously 
undermining the original sources of all wealth — the soil 
and the worker.” In Bush’s “new world order,” this is 
spelled out as the accelerating destruction of our very 
future. 

To see that environmental degradation flows from the 
unbridled drive for production, and not mainly from 
consumption, one only needs to look at the state-capi- 
talist Russian empire, where consumer goods have long 
been scarce, yet pollution ranks with the world’s worst. 
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One month after the anniversary of the April 1986 
Chernobyl disaster in the Ukraine, Russia announced 
that its forthcoming energy plan will call for about 20 
new nuclear reactors. Not wishing to close its 16 other 
reactors of the same design as Chernobyl, Moscow still 
claims a death toll of 31 from that accident, though the 
senior scientist at the site puts the toll at 7,000 to 
10,000, many of them miners and conscripts who were 
sent to clean up the radioactive aftermath. 

U.S. biophysicist John Gofman projects 100,000 to 
500,000 fatalities worldwide in coming years. Many 
will have died as a result of the cover-up that kept 
precautions from being taken after the explosion. 
But so crucial to state-capitalist imperialism is the 
nuclear enterprise that its bureaucracies, whether in 

Sweetheart deal for 
Exxon falls apart 

Anchorage, Alaska — An outrageously low settle- 
ment — reached in secret in Washington, D.C., between 
the Justice Department, the State of Alaska and Exx- 
on — which called for Exxon to pay only $1 billion for 
the 11-million-gallon oil spill in Alaska’s Prince William 
Sound on March 24, 1989, has come apart To almost 
everyone’s astonishment, U.S. District Court Judge Rus- 
sell Holland rejected the $100 million criminal fine, to- 
gether with the $900 million in civil damages, on the 
grounds that it was too low and would send the wrong 
message to corporate polluters. 

The crude oil from the spill contaminated 1,200 
miles of shoreline, four national wildlife refuges, two 
national parks, a national monument and a national 
forest. It destroyed bird habitats and salmon hatch- 
eries, as well as several hundred bald eagles, 500,000 
birds and several hundred thousand chicks. As many 
as 5,500 sea otters and 200 harbor seals perished. Se- 
rious harm was done to the hunting and fishing life- 
styles of at least 15 native villages and at least 26 ar- 
chaelogical sites were damaged. 

Exxon’s chairman, Lawrence Rawl, was pleased with 
the proposed settlement. He assured his shareholders 
that it would have no significant effect on corporate 
earnings and explained that the $1 billion expense was a 
“mere cost of doing business.” It allowed payment of 
$900 million in civil penalties to extend over 11 years 
with tax deductions allowable for part of the settlement. 
This cut Exxon’s actual costs to about $508 million in 
1991 dollars. Given its ability to pay, indicated by the 
company’s average profits of $4.7 billion a year over the 
past four years, and the enormous destruction, the fine 
is minute. 

The settlement was opposed by several local and na- 
tional environmental groups, among them the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, Greenpeace, National Audu- 
bon Society, Sierra Club, Alaska Center for the Envi- 
ronment, Trustees for Alaska and the Prince William 
Sound Conservation Alliance. 

Some of the other major flaws in the agreement: 

• Scientific and economic studies gathered by Exxon, 
the U.S. Coast Guard and the State of Alaska over the 
last two years have not been released. This has led to a 
suspicion that more is known about the extent of the 
damage than the public is aware of. While Exxon and 
the Coast Guard claim that the information is being 
withheld because it may have to be used in court, it is 
impossible to decide if the settlement is adequate with- 
out having access to the data. 

• The agreement failed to address unresolved claims 
against Exxon from native villages, fishermen, food 
processors and environmental groups, leaving them all 
to fend for themselves. 

• Lastly, Alyeska Pipeline Service Co., a consortium 
of the five oil companies operating on Alaska’s North 
Slope, escaped without penalty because of the focus on 
Exxon. Yet, Alyeska did not have properly functioning 
equipment on hand at the time of the spill and badly 
bungled the initial response. 

On May 24 Exxon decided to withdraw its guilty 
pleas to the criminal charges. It hasn’t said whether or 
not it intends to negotiate a new plea bargain. Alaska’s 
governor Wally Hickel, a libertarian/Republican, is now 
willing to push ahead for another settlement, claiming 
that given another chance he will do what is right for 
Alaska and its natural resources. Presumably all the 
parties want to avoid litigation, but so far no date has 
been set for smother meeting. 

— Ruth Sheridan 


Russia or the U.S., have always felt justified in ! 
firing innocent lives to it. 

Again and again we hear the refrain, “Chernobyl 
happen in the U.S.” The physicist Hans Bethe san; 
song in the May 2 New York Times — days afte 
anniversary of the 1986 disaster — writing, “the acci 
at Three Mile Island (TMI) and Chernobyl were t< 
different.” But as Grigori Medvedev writes in 
Truth About Chernobyl, at one point TMI’s sitii 
“resemble[d] Chernobyl 20 seconds before the 1 
sion.” 

Bethe notes that Chernobyl’s “operating crew ws 
ertired and given only a short time to conduct the 
riment.” Precisely the point: it is not just the re 
design but capital’s relentless drive for ever more 
uctivity that guarantees nuclear reactor accidents. 

ANTI-ENVIRONMENT IS ANTI-WORKER 

Even when there’s no accident, workers are cons 
ly irradiated or poisoned. As one Chicago worker 
N&L, “the most dangerous environment is in the 
place. You don’t know what they’re doing to you. 
have company doctors who will tell you it’s okay.” ' 

Poisoning workers comes so “naturally” to capifi 
that, while federal law requires many manufacture 
report releases of certain toxic chemicals into thi 
water or ground, labor unions and environmental gl 
have not yet succeeded in their fight to have th< 
also require reporting toxic chemical use in the v 
place. (See “A 600-acre time bomb,” p. 3.) 

Under Reagan/Bush cutbacks, the situation par 
what Marx saw in England in 1860: “[The Mine, 
spection] Act was a completely dead letter, owing ta 
'ridiculously small number of inspectors, the meagri 
of their powers, and other causes....” t 

That is certainly the case in the coal mines, wh 
despite the long, hard fight waged by the miners ag 
deadly conditions — the devices that measure coal 
are in the hands of the companies. When it was dij 
esfed that at least , 500 companies routinely vacin 
the dust out of the devices, anti-Lahor Secretary 
Martin loudly denounced them and proposed t 
fines. Meanwhile, most mines are not monitored a 
and 4,000 retired miners die from black lung dii 
every year. Still, every time the contracts come up 
companies try to cut back the health benefits. 

Whether in coal mining or oil drilling, in buil 
shopping malls or supplying electricity, the Busl 
ministration sees economic growth and environ: 
tul protection as fundamentally irreconcilable- 
cause in capitalism they ultimately are. Capil 
production’s free reign is hindered by nature’s 
ure to submit placidly to its despoliation, and is 
dermined by the rebelliousness of workers, woi 
Blacks and youth who insist on thinking for tl 
selves. 

From the high school youth who said, “It mak< 
sick to see all the forests being cut down and all 
natural resources being depleted,” to the prote 
blocking a train carrying toxic waste, to hundred 
small groups organized by women to defend their w 
ing-class or minority communities from yet ant 
waste dump or polluting industry; from coal mi 
questioning their conditions of labor and what kin 
labor they must do, to the protesters who tried to 
the Seabrook, N.H., nuke from opening, all are set 
new human relations compatible with the health 
safety of human beings. 

As one student activist put it, “They’re not only 
bing our future in terms of what will be left foi 
they’re limiting the way we think about it — they 
the fact that things could be done differently, sine* 
in businesses’ interest to keep big oil and nu< 
going.” 

That is why the rulers work so hard to depict th< 
position between economy and ecology as a law oi 
ture. They project their own vision of the future as 
continuation of this exploitative, militaristic, racist, 
ist society — which represents the destruction of hui 
fry’s future. The opposite to that is the struggle 
thought and reality to find pathways to a future w 
human beings can establish their relationship to ns 
on the basis not of servitude to the process of £ 
uction but of full humanity, that is, freedom. 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

The Middle Passage was the nautical route (about 20 
grees north of the Equator) taken by slave ships from 
est Africa to the New World. For hundreds of thou- 
nds of Africans who made that passage unwillingly, as 
unan cargo, it was a nightmare of suffering and death, 
rich ended, for those who survived, in a lifetime of 
ueling slavery. 

Middle Passage, the recently published best-selling 
ivel by Charles Johnson, has re-created the horrors of 
e Atlantic slave trade. It is a book that can be taken 
a mysterious, bizarre sea saga or an interestingly fun- 
r novel. But Johnson, like many novelists, has a philo- 
phical point of view he is trying to convey to the 
aders. In Johnson’s case it is the meaning of “being.” 
Those who have read Johnson’s philosophic book, 
sing and Race, will know that his critique of the 
ack novel is that it is confined “to misery-filled pro- 
st stories about sorry conditions of being Black in 
nerica...” It is a naturalistic literature, in his opinion, 
rich closes off real consciousness of Black self. He ar- 
les that a pathway out of this exists in the phenome- 
ilogical philosophies of Husserl and Heidegger, where 
e “truth of being” is found in the consciousness of ex- 
irience only and not in existing reality. 

OHNSON’S 'WORLD’ 

Middle Passage is a story of the adventures of a 
•ung Black former slave, Rutherford Calhoun, who 
>es by his “wits” in New Orleans. One day in June of 
SO, he unknowingly stows away on the slave ship Re- 
iblic, bound for the Gulf of Guinea, to avoid being 
reed to marry a prim, puritan-trained Black school 
acher, Isadora Bailey. 

In its journey through the Middle Passage the Re- 
lblic has to battle bad weather and a raging sea that 
ireaten to tear it apart. On board, the ship is rife with 
fcial conflict. At the top of this desperate little world 
the ship’s captain, Ebenezer Falcon, a dwarf-like per- 
ta who is an empire builder, a looter of Third World 
Stures, a puritan and a survivor against all odds. 

In the middle of this social hierarchy is the ship’s 
utinous crew, a collection of “cutthroats, black- 
othed rakes, traitors, drunkards, rapscallion thieves...” 
And below the deck, packed in like sardines, are the 
llmuseri, members of a legendary African tribe, to be 
Id into slavery in the New World. 

Johnson sends Rutherford Calhoun, ex-slave and now 
kitchen helper, to experience “being.” But Johnson 
is stacked the cards in this “world” by establishing in 
‘ only two abstract concepts of “being” open to Cal- 
»un. The first is the absolute dualism of Falcon that 
parates “subject and object, perceiver and perceived, 
If and other,” signifying a “transcendental Fault in 
ie mind itself.” In Falcon’s “being” this meant that the 
ind was made for murder and slavery. 

Police ‘gangs’ exposed 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On May 18 a meeting was 
rid in South Central Los Angeles sponsored by the 
qual Rights Congress, a group that is active around 
ie Rodney King beating. This meeting was a workshop 
altered around knowing your constitutional rights such 
i search and seizure and police warrants. 

What the meeting turned into was a discussion of 
jw law and racism are intertwined and how law lays 
te ground for the police to beat, shoot, and falsely im- 
rison the innocent, who many times are people of col- 
•, mostly Blacks and Latinos. In other words, for the 
riice to stop, search or arrest you, there needs to be 
irobable cause” to justify it. In many cases it turns 
it to be the color of the individual’s skin, as in the 
odney King case. That beating was racist. 

What has become even more shocking is the 
rowth of organize'’ white gangs within the Sheriff’s 
apartment and the \J ’D (Los Angeles Police De- 
artment). The person who spoke to this issue was 
art of an investigation of police misconduct. These 
icist police gangs are "raping and pillaging the 
lack community” and represent enough of a power 
ase in the police department to threaten the life of 
ay supervisor who doesn’t go along with their be- 
efs. 

In Lynnwood, a south suburb of Los Angeles, they 
•e called “Vikings” and are said to represent 80% of 
le white police officers. They have hand signals, do 
■affiti and have tattoos to identify themselves against 
ie other gangs. In the Firestone area of Los Angeles 
ley are called “Pirates,” and in East L.A. they are 
riled “Cavemen” and have a tattoo of a caveman’s 
ead on themselves. They add a fly to this head to rep- 
ssent a killing or beating they were involved in. 

Within the LAPD you can find the Klan, as well as 
»e fascist Aryan Brotherhood, and there are many 
tore vigilante gangs that go beyond the ‘law” in the 
ame of white lynch mob justice. 

Many at this meeting agreed that only a movement 
f tremendous social impact can stop this racist growth 
ithin the system that is attacking the minority com- 
rnnity daily. It brought to mind the words of Martin 
uther King, Jr. in his fight against the Southern segre- 
ition laws in the 1950s: 

We can never forget that everything Hitler did in 
■ermany was “legal,” and everything the Hungarian 
'reedorn Fighters did in Hungary was “illegal”. ..This 
alls for a confrontation with the power-structure. 

— Gene Ford 


The Middle Passage 

The other concept of “being” is the pure unity of 
“being” in the practice and thought of the Allmuseri. 
This is told to Calhoun by their leader, Ngonyama, at 
the moment when Calhoun is suffering pangs of guilt 
for having revealed a mutiny plan of the crew to Fal- 
con. What the Allmuseri fear most is not slavery, but to 
be thrown into the “mad multiplicity” of “being.” 

Out of isolation and guilt Calhoun rushes to embrace 
the Allmuseri concept of “being.” Johnson has Calhoun 
say that the Allmuseri concept of “being” is nothing 
less than the “pure essence or Parmenidean meaning” 
of “being.” 

In order to give some reality to this bizarre allegory, 
Johnson has the Allmuseri actually break from then- 
unity of “being” and engage in an Amistad-type slave 
revolt, killing many of the Republic’s crew. 

However, this backsliding (revolt) of the Allmuseri 
brings forth not freedom but a spiritual crisis. It is a 
crisis that can only be transcended by eons of repen- 
tance. Thus Falcon still holds them in slavery. 

RETREAT FROM REALITY 

Now Johnson is not totally engaged in philosophic 
fantasy by interjecting from the outside Parmenides’ an- 
cient Greek concept of “pure Being” into the life of Cal- 
houn and into the history of the American Black strug- 
gle for freedom. However, the unity of pure “being” was 
not the philosophic problem of the slave trade nor of 
the Black movement today. Rather it is an expression 
of the ideological bankruptcy of Black intellectuals who 
make a fetish of the “invariability of culture.” 

Hegel, whom Johnson doesn’t like, wrote that “if 
Being is indeterminate and therefore true Beginning, it 
lacks whatever could transform it into an Other; it is 
End as well as Beginning. Nothing can assault it from 
without; but also, nothing can sally forth from within...” 
(Logic, Vol. 1, p. 107). 

Charles Johnson’s Middle Passage is the expression 
of this pure “being,” which, as Hegel says, is an empty 
intuition lacking determination and therefore lacking re- 
ality, negativity and self-movement, from which no new 
beginning can be made. It is the Black intellectual’s re- 
treat from history and Black reality. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

rights of its bourgeois limitations. This has been mani- 
fested by the persistence of urban unrest and the fact 
that the masses now, more than ever, speak in an alto- 
gether different language than the leadership. 

The contradiction here arises from the mistaken as- 
sumption that Black representation in the state presup- 
poses Black civil rights in society. Not only is the for- 
mer erroneously taken as “proof’ of the latter, but 
Black empowerment in the state obscures the real state 
of things. The existence of Black political empowerment 
in the state does not in any way contradict the nature 
of the state. On the contrary, Black participation in the 
state falsely “humanizes” the violent contradictions be- 
tween the state and the Black community. 

Today, it is self-evident that the Civil Rights Move- 
ment, and the subsequent empowerment of Black politi- 
cal leadership in the state, have left the state of Black 
liberation unfinished. Indeed, Black civil rights exist in 
so precarious a state that they can be restricted at any 
time, as is now the case with Bush’s threatened veto of 
a more watered down Civil Rights Act than the one he 
vetoed at the end of last year. While in theory, the po- 
litical life of American society “ought to” guarantee 
Black civil rights, in practice, Black civil right are over- 
turned as soon as they come into conflict with the pre- 
vailing political life of society. 

BLACK PARTICULARITY 
Which is why the struggle of African-Americans for 
civil rights is not contradicted by their refusal to re- 
nounce Black politics. It is not contrary to the political 
freedoms African-Americans demand to divide their so- 
cial existence into non-racial citizenship rights, while 
maintaining the particularity of their racial/historical 
individuality. However, Black politics reach their limit 
when they don’t pass beyond the particular to their in- 
herent universality, i.e., to the idea of full h uman libera- 
tion. 


Poland through African eyes 

Editor’s note: The following report is excerpted from re- 
cent correspondence we received from an African studying 
in Poland. 

Gdansk, Poland— l am a Kenyan student study- 
ing in Poland, and I want to convey information about 
what foreigners, especially Blacks, are subjected to in 
the East. We, as Blacks, have been virtually dehuman- 
ized. It’s not a matter of being looked upon as second- 
class citizens, which is the grievance of many minorities 
living in the West, but a matter of being looked upon 
and treated as subhuman. 

Racist insults, physical attacks, bigotry and all forms 
of oppression are so common that most of us have ac- 
cepted it as a part of life. In certain towns, especially in 
Wroclaw and Gdansk, the latter of which is Lech Wale- 
sa’s home town, having to defend oneself from racially 
inspired attacks is nothing new. 

Three years ago, when the state-capitalists were still 
in poweq^most people feared the police, who were well 
known for their human rights abuses. Now the people 
of Poland have gotten “freedom” under capitalism. The 
rich are free to exploit the poor. The white suprema- 
cists are free to fill the youth with their devil-philoso- 
phy. Neo-Nazis, skinheads and other racist organizations 
are free to increase their numbers, to walk the streets 
from dusk till dawn, beating up any non-white who has 
the bad luck of crossing their path. 

Most of us limit our movements and avoid going to 
any recreation centers. Our life is simple. We wake 
up, go to school, buy food and go back home. For a 
21-year-old this type of living is frustrating virtually 
to the degree of mental torture. 

I watch the growing racism among Poland’s youth, 
and I then reflect on the growth of Nazism in Germany 
during the 1930s and see a dangerously similar trend. 
First the racists build up, then the violent attacks, and 
finally... We all know what happened next. 

I sympathize with what many of the Latinos, African- 
Americans and poor people are undergoing in the 
States. I’ve read with pain of the murders of Michael 
Griffith in Howard Beach and of Yusuf Hawkins, the 
16-year-old killed because of being Black. I know how it 
feels to be subjected to so much hatred, because I live 
in one big Bensonhurst called Poland. 

— African student 


Thus the attainment of civil rights does not free Afri- 
can-Americans of the racism of American society, it 
only gives them the “freedom” to exercise their Black 
historical particularity in society. Nor does it free socie- 
ty of its racism, but rather gives it the freedom to imag- 
ine that racial segregation is “democratic pluralism” 
(sic). 

Had American Marxism comprehended the dialectic 
of the Black particularity embedded in the general class 
contradiction of American society, it would have under- 
stood that the duality in Black civil rights expresses the 
fundamental contradiction between the state and socie- 
ty. A revolution in the former (i.e., the Black dimen- 
sion) ferments revolution in the latter (i.e., American 
society). 

When Karl Marx warned President Andrew Johnson, 
in September 1865, to declare African-Americans “free 
and equal without any reserve,” it was in defense of 
Black civil rights. The consequences of not doing so 
were as unmistakable as de Tocqueville’s warning that 
“If ever America undergoes great revolutions they will 
be brought about by the presence of the black race on 
the soil of the United States: that is to say, they will 
owe their origin, not to the equality, but to the inequal- 
ity of condition.” Likewise, Marx had written to John- 
son: “If you refuse them [Blacks] citizens rights while 
you exact from them citizens’ duties, you will sooner or 
later face a new struggle which will once more drench 
your country in blood.” 

Surely some 200 years of Black freedom struggles, ex- 
periences and social thinking exceed the limitations of 
Black electoral politics, and the conceptual parameters 
of the present debate over civil rights. However, while 
there is presently no civil rights movement on the scale 
of the 1960s, nevertheless, the social conflict over the ci- 
vil rights has been transposed and dispersed, like the 
gods of Epicurus, into the interstices of American socie- 
ty. No longer enclosed in a political movement as such, 
the civil rights struggle has been atomized and. dis- 
persed into the pores of American society. It is these 
“thousands points of light” George Bush wants to put 
out. 
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China: Battle for the Idea of Freedom 


(continued from page 5) 

mg citizens, was stop the tanks surrounding Tiananmen 
Square and give the movement two more weeks to 
breathe before the June 4 Massacre. As Zhao Hongliang 
noted, “This was not simply a student movement. Every 
student in the Square must have eaten sesame seed 
cakes and rice cooked by individual households, as well 
as steamed buns and eggs cooked by farmers.” Even 
farmers forced by the government to demonstrate in fa- 
vor of the army during martial law would then send 
food to the Square. 

Zhao stressed that workers cared most about in- 
flation: “If you asked one of the workers with a Mao 
portrait why, you found what they missed was not Mao, 
but the prices of Mao’s times. The so-called ‘improve- 
ment of composition’ scheme also caused great discon- 
tent among workers in Beijing. The scheme claimed to 
try to cut down the number of redundant workers, but 
in fact it only aimed at kicking those who are old, weak 
or sick out of the factories.” 

It was this fundamental type of questioning on the 
part of the workers and the students, as well as by the 
peasants who had been drawn into Beijing, which the 
Chinese leaders feared was reaching a new stage in the 
Spring of 1989. In response Deng Xiaoping used the 
most Maoist of weapons when, with no other base to 
call upon, he used the army on June 4 to drive the de- 
mocracy movement underground. 

For many of those who had until then called them- 
selves Chinese Communist Party (CCP) members, June 
4, 1989 represented the final bankruptcy of the rulers’ 
ideology. They tore up their party membership cards by 
the thousands. 

A BATTLE OF IDEAS IN PERMANENCE 

This was of course not the first mass challenge to 
China’s state-capitalism calling itself Communism which 
the rulers had suppressed, from voices of revolt during 
the Hundred Flowers Campaign (1957), to a challenge 
from the Left within the Cultural Revolution (1966-68). 

When Deng Xiaoping returned to power at the end of 
1978, he felt the need to create a momentary breathing 
space, bring back from prison and exile dissidents from 
as far back as 1957, such as Lin Xiling. As a 21-year-old 
student she had answered Mao’s call to speak freely — 
“Let 100 flowers bloom, let 100 schools of thought con- 
tend” — but was declared instead one of “1,000 poisonous 
weeds” for demanding that true socialism replace the 
current undemocratic class structure of China. 6 

One of the intellectuals returned to party posts was 
Wang Ruoshui who, from his position as deputy editor 
of People’s Daily, would spearhead the debates on al- 
ienation persisting in China in a supposedly socialist so- 
ciety. This would develop into fidler discussions on 
Marxist humanism which issued a powerful challenge to 
the ruling ideology. 

Unofficial newspapers, posters and organizations 
sprang up in a battle of ideas. Many activists had been 
Red Guards in the earliest days of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, then had studied Marx to grasp how Mao could 
have manipulated them with revolutionary slogans into 
counter-revolutionary positions. 


5. See Ch. 17, “The Challenge of Mao Tse-Tung”, in Marxism and 
Freedom, by Raya Dunayevskaya, Columbia University Press (1988), 
for a discussion of “Voices of Revolt” within the Hundred Flowers 
campaign. 
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When these unofficial papers continued to challenge 
Deng as well as Mao, outstripping the limits Deng 
wanted to impose, the breathing space disappeared and 
dissidents were driven underground or arrested almost 
as quickly as the voices of the Hundred Flowers Cam- 
paign. 

The debate on what Marxism in the post-Mao era 
would be was a vigorous one, as Bill Brugger and David 
Kelly explore in Chinese Marxism in the Post-Mao 




Era published last year. Here we want to concentrate 
on the discussions on humanism, and the demand for 
“return to the original features of Marxism...to the true 
nature of practical, critical and humanistic Marxism.” 6 
What became challenging in the debates was that tak- 
ing man as measure, as Marx had worked it out, could 
expose the claim that China was a socialist society. 

That this Marxian critique of China is revolutionary 
is clear from Wang Ruoshui’s challenge: “A specter is 
haunting the Chinese intellectual world — the specter of 
humanism.” 7 

In “A Defense of Humanism,” written in 1983, Wang 
carefully cited works of Marx throughout his life, not 
just the early humanist essays. Wang ends in Capital, 
with Marx’s description of communist society as the 
“development of human power which is its own end, the 
true realm of freedom." 

He had made clear that, “Marx from start to finish 
united the proletarian revolution and communism to- 
gether with the question of man’s value, dignity, libera- 
tion and freedom. There is no place for the difference 
between the so-called young, humanist Marx and the 
old ‘anti-humanist Marx’ spoken of by some Western 


scholars.” 

When Wang Ruoshui was ousted from his job in 1983 
the CCP maintained a mass movement to criticize him. 
One Chinese student remembered having to read Marx 
to understand what the Party was criticizing in Wang’s 
writings: “After I got some ideas from Marx’s 1844 Eco- 
nomic and Philosophic Manuscripts and explained 
them to my colleagues, most of them said publicly or 
privately to me that alienation as described by Marx 
still existed in China....after the critique movement, the 
concept of alienation became popular and the discussion 
was broadened.. ..We can easily see some of the ramifica- 
tions of this ‘negative’ influence of the critique of alien- 
ation under socialism in the students’ democracy move- 


ment, especially the 1989 movement.”® 

Brugger and Kelly call it noteworthy that Wang Ruo- 
shui embraced even the Marx who hailed the Paris 
Commune. Mao had tried to identify himself with the 
Paris Commune in resolutions opening the Cultural 
Revolution. Other Chinese activists have defined what 
links them by basing themselves on a Paris Commune 
type of socialism. But Wang Xizhe, a member of the 
Red Guard generation that Mao tried to manipulate, 
who spent time in Mao’s jail and has languished in 
Deng’s jail since 1982, denied that Mao was a Commu- 
nard. He pointed out that “all of a sudden the ‘principle 
of the Paris Commune’ was declared null and void” 
when Mao’s control was threatened. 9 

By contrast Wang Xizhe assesses the main writer of 
the Sheng-Wu-Lien manifesto “Whither China,” Yang 
Xiguang, who in 1968, in the middle of the Cultural 
Revolution, attacked the “red capitalist class” with 
Marx’s vision of the Paris Commune type of socialism, 
as the “precursor of China’s thinking generation.” 10 

CHINA’S THINKING GENERATION 


The student authors of the ten-page document dis- 
tributed in Beijing in April call students from the move- 
ment of ’89 now “more concerned with the situation of 
the workers, peasants and soldiers.” They identify those 
who emphasize first perfecting themselves in theory be- 
fore actively throwing themselves into any action for 
democracy. 

All eyes will continue to be on the Chinese masses as 
they continue to work out a unity of theory and prac- 
tice to overthrow state-capitalist tyranny. The Chinese 
who have confronted the retrogression begun by Mao 
have not permitted Deng to eradicate them. They rep- 
resent not an end, but a beginning to revolution. 


— June 3-4, 1991' 


6. Wang Shouchang, quoted in Bill Brugger and David Kelly, Chinese 
Marxism in the Post-Mao Era, Stanford, 1990. The authors have 
an extensive discussion in the chapter titled “The Importance of Hu- 
manism.” But they accept as "Marxist” the claim that the law of val- 
ue operates in socialist society, rather than that being a Stalinist 1943 
reversal of Marx’s specific determination of capitalist production. 
That lies at the heart of measuring Chinese society against “practical, 
critical and humanistic Marxism.” Similarly they misapply the title of 
the conclusion, “Marxism without Marx,” to the direction of the hu- 
manists. 

7. David A. Kelly (ed.) Wang Raoshui: Writings on Alienation and 
Philosophy, Chinese Studies in Philosophy, Vol. XVI, No. 3, M.E. 
Sharpe, 1985. 

8. See “An inside view of debates on alienation in China,” News & Let- 
ters, November, 1990. 

9. Wang Xizhe, Mao Zedong and the Cultural Revolution, Plough 
Publications, Hong Kong, 1981. 

10. See “Sheng Wu-lien: The Challenge from the Left” in Ch. 5 “The 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung” of Philosophy and Revolution, by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. Columbia University Press, 1989. “Whither 
China” is reprinted in China in Revolt and the Idea of Freedom, 
News & Letters, 1989. 


Organization of Thought 
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and John L. Lewis’ Labor Bureaucracy, marshal all 
their command in an attempt to destroy us. 

That man Hegel never ceases to amaze me. He sat 
that ivory Prussian tower, thinking and rethinking t] 
movement of thought — its history — and yet Practice 
him is of the essence, and that even when he reach 
the pinnacle of his system, the Absolute Idea, and whi 
he says that recall, rememberance of things past, is tl 
pathway to the Absolute Idea, he adds; “Recognita 
puts itself forward as simple knowledge of duty in co 
trast to the distinction and direction that lie in action 
As opposed to the rigid reality confronting action, a 
tion itself overcomes the opposition between reality ai 
thought — breaks down the division between the two- 
and what results? “Truth... has also the shape, the cha 
acter of certainty.” That is to say, that is how you ga 
inner conviction. 

It is thus not just a question that you learn by doin 
You gain a new dimension in doing and a new adhe 
ent and that is what is important. You gain it, says H 
gel, mot so much from knowledge as such as from tl 
activity. In exposing yourself to the outside world, yc 
have thereby transformed innocence or inherent ni 
ture into “explicitness of Substance into Subject,” i 
that when the cycle of philosophy returns to itself, v 
see that it has reached its beginning only at the end. 

Translated into our terms, it is as a living huma 
being (“Subject” to Hegel) that you supersede the dii 
tinction between thought and reality. It is as a livin 
human being that you have shed the hostility t 
thought, your philosophic innocence and blind beli< 
and thereby released the previous empty Absolute froi 
the abyss and let it unfold its own existence anew — as 
unity of the Theoretical and Practical Idea. “This proc 
ess of releasing itself from the form of itself,” says Ht 
gel, “is the highest freedom and security of its know] 
edge of itself.” 

Now then, release is a most creative act of life itsel 
and especially so, the lives of the working people, of 
pressed in the shop, depressed by the blaring of the 1* 
bor bureaucrats and political leaders in and out of th 
shop, withdrawing into himself by the overwhelmin 
pressures of a world he produced, but in which he i 
nothing but a cog in a machine, find he is told in a mil 
lion subtle and not so subtle ways that thinking is no 
for him. Therefore, what is stirring in his mind not onl; 
you do not see — he himself isn’t aware of it. There i 
no reliease and it is for this reason that we began, no 
with the book but with the paper. That must continue 
But everyone in this room knows that it will continu 
and expand only as Marxism and Freedom has becom 
second nature to us and therefore win for us a mucl 
wider base in members, in subs, and in money. That i 
how the whole organization will learn how to fly. It ha. 
just gained its philosophic wings, but it is not yet prac 
ticed. 

The practice of the paper carried us to the book am 
the practice of the book will carry us to an expande< 
paper 1 because by then we will have founded a net 
movement which will give the paper a wider, as well a 
more solid, organization.... 
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{gfjgjp What kind 

by Sheila Fuller 

l don’t feel that I have learned anything from my pub- 
high school education. In my school we had a home ec- 
rnies department but no classes in English literature, 
rd World history or philosophy, that challenge your 
id to think critically. Now with the budget cuts in pub- 
schools, the classes that are being cut are art and mu- 
1, he classes where you feel you have some ways to be 
itive. Now everything is being reduced to algebra. ” 

I — Young woman student from Chicago 

n the past two months, George Bush, who claims to 
the “education president,” has revealed his agenda 
education in a proposed bill and in commencement 
eches. Many educators have praised his plans, and 
le have criticized him, but none of them ask what 
ith and students themselves think about the present 
tem of education. What is missing from all the pun- 
s’ debates on education is a vision of education as 

i human development which challenges the status 

i. 

ISH’S EDUCATION AGENDA 

lere is how Bush has spelled out his agenda for pub- 
elementary and high school education (in future is- 
s of News & Letters we will take up other aspects of 
ih’s attacks on education): 

In April 16, Bush’s secretary of education, Lamar Al- 
nder, proposed an education bill which claims to 
mote “choice” in the students’ selection of schools. It 
Stically reduces the government’s “Chapter 1 fund” 
iich pays for extra tutoring and special programs for 
‘king -class children) and instead offers a limited 
aunt of funding in the form of vouchers to public 
bol students to attend private schools. Bush aims to 
^ those students who already have partial financial 
king to attend private schools. Other students are 
'in inner city public schools, which are sinking into 
per poverty. Bush’s proposal also calls for national 
lent testing. 

et’s look at some of the results of this agenda for 
cation in the inner city public schools: 
a Milwaukee, Wis., where Bush’s “choice plan” was 
Stated last August, only 600 out of 98,000 students 
ilied for vouchers to attend private schools, and only 
third of the city’s private schools chose to accept 
m. The inner city public schools are now even poor- 
knd more segregated. Over 50% of the students drop 
because of financial necessity or boredom. 

ii Chicago, 30 out of 600 public schools are being 
>ed to close because of lack of city and state 
ds. Schools are in dilapidated conditions. Several 
dents have been killed by falling ceilings and ex- 
ed electrical wiring. 

is one student from Whitney Young High School put 
‘If I had a say, I would spend more money on bul- 
ge labs because they help us learn different ways to 
ak with other people in the world. I would change 
dis h and history books which have a white man’s 
non of history and don’t teach us about Black and 
in American history. I would hire more teachers be- 
se we know our teachers have so many classes to 
ph that they can’t concentrate on one class.” 
lany public schools are responding to the crisis in 
quality of education by subjecting students to tests 
ch determine their eligibility for passing. One sta- 
t from Whitney Young High School had the follow- 
response to these tests: “The tests put so much 
ssure on us because most of the time you don’t real- 
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of education agenda? 

ly think about the questions that are being asked but 
whether you have enough time to answer them. If you 
don’t understand the passage in your first reading, you 
don’t have enough time to re-read it, and you can’t an- 
swer the question. Or sometimes the answer to a ques- 
tion is not just one answer. You have to interpret the 
question according to the examiner’s opinion to give the 
‘right’ answer. Otherwise you are wrong. I think these 
tests are not a measure of your intelligence.” 

A HIERARCHY OF KNOWLEDGE 

His words reminded me of a statement which Karl 
Marx made over a hundred years ago on the question of 
examination in this capitalist society: 

“The bureaucracy is a circle from which no one can 
escape. Its hierarchy is a hierarchy of knowledge. . . 
The examination — this ‘link’ between the ‘office of 
state’ and the ‘individual,’ this objective bond between 
the knowledge of civil society and the knowledge of the 
state — is nothing but the bureaucratic baptism of 
knowledge, the official recognition of the transubstanti- 
ation of profane knowledge into sacred knowledge (in 
every examination, it goes without saying, the examiner 
knows all).” 

This statement continues to be a powerful indictment 
of our alienating system of education and its exams in 
which the goal is not the free development of our minds 
and talents but the rationalization of the status quo. 

Many youth want an entirely different type of educa- 
tion that has the free development of the human being 
as its center. What is needed to fight Bush’s attacks on 
our education is a much deeper dialogue among us 
about the kind of life and education that we are for. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 

Students protested George Bush as he made com- 
mencement speeches at three universities. Anti-war stu- 
dents and others walked out of graduation ceremonies 
at U. of Michigan. Graduating Yale students booed as 
Bush announced most favored nation status for China. 
At traditionally Black Hampton University students 

met Bush with silence and raised fists. 

* * * 

Thirteen years after student activism was banned on 
campuses in Indonesia, students are joining farmers to 
protest their loss of land to development projects. Last 
October a student was imprisoned for expressing revolu- 
tionary ideas in a study group. 

* * * 

Protests by North African and Turkish youths shook 

Brussels for four straight nights. Immigrants in this 
home to NATO are greeted by few jobs and cramped 
housing. 

* * * 

Thailand is deporting thousands of Burmese immi- 
grants including many students and others who fled 
Burma after the army crackdown on the Democracy 
Movement in 1988. 

* * * 

A slate of students fighting tuition increases and fi- 
nancial aid reductions has won student government 
elections at the Borough of Manhattan Co mmuni ty Col- 
lege (BMCC). Many had participated in the occupation 
of the BMCC campus during the city-wide student pro- 
test in April and view the elections as a continuation of 
their protest. 


Who We Are and V 

News and letters Committees is an organization 
of Mancist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the . U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery BusBoycott against segregation—- 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News '4k. 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could beheard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganisation rather than any elitist party “to lead.** 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chaar- 
(ima of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. CharlesDenby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism international- 
ly, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
on the American scene and dhows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
bilyfisfia her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 



rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in it* 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist - 
Humanism." The development of the Manrist-Hu- 
manism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of M arxist - Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and PhStssephy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas For 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim...to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorit&s, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


Students fight racism 

Editor’s note: The following was excerpted from inter- 
views with several Huntley Middle School students in- 
volved in a walkout in March. 

De Kalb, III. — In March, 300 students walked out 
of classes to protest our school’s handling of a student’s 
science project poster that enforces racist stereotypes 
against Blacks and used the word n . While the pos- 

ter was on the wall in the media center of our school, 
racist graffiti were put on lockers and more racism 
came to the surface. 

We didn’t want to go to school and have to see this, 
so we told the principal he should take it down. He 
wouldn’t at first. Finally he did, but he wouldn’t do 
anything else about the problem. He thought the par- 
ents would handle it and we would simmer down. We 
had some meetings of our own and decided to walk out. 

We made the following demands: a three-month 
Black and minority cultures studies program for dis- 
trict 428, the principal should resign, amnesty for all 
protesters, discipline and written apology from the 
students who made the poster, the school should hire 
a Black social worker for every white one, and the 
firing of a social worker who told us that when you 

think of the word "Black” you think "n None 

of these have been met except that the principal has 
been sent to another school. 

Our demonstration wasn’t just about the project. It 
was about the whole condition of the school. There are 
no positive images of Blacks and other cultures. All we 
learn about is white people except maybe a paragraph 
in social studies. There is only one Black teacher and 
no minority administrators or counselors in the whole 
district. 

Racism isn’t just in the school. It’s in the whole 
country, but you have to start somewhere. Some- 
thing has to be done. 

Now the school board won’t let the public see the 
poster. They’re covering it up so no one will see how 
bad it really is. 

A Chicago newspaper had an article accusing us of 
taking away free speech and being “politically correct.” 
We’re not taking away free speech. There is no free 
speech in school. I can’t just get up in class and give a 
lecture on the history of the civil rights movement. 
When the principal and teachers let the poster stay on 
the wall they sent the message that they condone racist 
stereotypes. 

The fact that the school wouldn’t take it down when 
we went through the proper procedures shows that gov- 
ernment only works when people force it. We should 
have common everyday people running society. 

The problem is we didn’t keep going. We had some 
organization problems and too many parents tried to 
take over. We brought it into the open. We should fin- 
ish it. — Huntley Middle School students 

Memorial Day protest 

Hartford, Conn. — Crowds of onlookers smiled, ap- 
plauded and made peace signs as our contingent of anti- 
war protesters marched through the streets of Hartford 
as part of the traditional Memorial Day parade. 

Frankly, we were pretty nervous when we showed up 
with our anti-war signs and giant puppets. “We” includ- 
ed two small groups: the Central Connecticut chapter of 
Veterans For Peace and “Paper Angels,” our local 
Bread-and-Puppet-style anti-war street theater group. 

So imagine our surprise when we became aware of 
the applause coming from the bystanders lining both 
sides of Capitol Avenue in the 89-degree heat. At first I 
thought they were applauding the group ahead of us. 
But since we had deliberately spread our small contin- 
gent out over about 50 yards so that people would have 
a chance to take in the impact of our signs and visual 
message, and the applause increased as we continued to 
march by, it soon became apparent that it was for us! 

The American people are not as brainwashed by the 
jingoistic media blitz as we are led to believe. Although 
the anti-war movement was largely blanked out by the 
major media during Desert Storm, people obviously 
missed us. — Richard Greeman 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Student anti-government demonstrations have swept 
across South Korea in the most sustained wave of pro- 
tests since 1987. The marches grew through early May, 
as students were joined by workers, and culminated in 
demonstrations to mark the May 18 anniversary of the 
1980 Kwangju uprising massacred by the army. 

The opposition was ignited by the death of Kang 
Kyong Dae, a student who was protesting school tui- 
tion fees. He was fatally beaten by police on April 
26. The students demanded justice in the form of an 
apology by President Roh Tae Woo, sweeping resig- 
nations from his government and abolishing the hat- 
ed plainclothes police. 

Roh dismissed the Interior Minister and made some 
minor concessions including a meaningless revision of 
the 42-year-old National Security Law. This law has 
been used to silence government opponents and 1,200 
political prisoners still remain in jail. 

Some workers have joined the students’ protests this 
year. Strikes, occupations and mass demonstrations by 
workers over the past three years had forced the large 
conglomerates to raise wages and reduce the workweek 
to about 48 hours. 

They also caused the Roh government to pressure the 
large companies into setting up programs like day care 
for women workers and funding foT workers’ housing. 
However, the main tool used by the government to in- 

From East Europe 

Russian miners’ strike 

The strike by Soviet coal miners was initiated in the 
early days of March in the main government-owned 
coal basins of Donbas in the Ukraine and Kuzbas in 
western Siberia. Towards the end of March it was being 
claimed by the National Strike Coordinating Committee 
” that 300,000 min ers from 165 pits were involved. 

In the initial days the miners’ economic demands 
were confined to a 100% to 150% increase in wages 
and pensions after 25 years of work underground, 
while their main political demand was the resigna- 
tion of Gorbachev. By the end of March the strike 
coordination committee had laid down four basic de- 
mands: resignation of Gorbachev; dissolution of the 
Congress of Peoples Deputies; resignation of the So- 
viet government and transfer of supreme power to a 
federation council of republican presidents; and con- 
clusion of a new wage agreement for miners and all 
other industries, where workers so demanded. 

While the economic ploy did meet with some success, 
with expressions of solidarity coming from steel, rail and 
aviation workers, the attempt to gain political support 
would appear to have failed. While Boris Yeltsin was 
prompt in responding to the situation and projected 
himself as the spearhead of democratic groups, republi- 
can nationalists and the striking miners, the govern- 
ment’s initial indifference gave way to a shrill hard line. 

However, as the effects of the strike began to tell, the 
government softened its stand. Three weeks into the 
strike, daily coal supply was down to 220,000 tons 
against the required 340,000, leading to fears of wide- 
spread industrial closures. Following talks between the 
government and miners’ representatives, an agreement 
was reached. 

Strike committees in Kuzbas, Donbas and Vorkuta, 
however, rejected the settlement and reiterated the po- 
litical demands, and this is where they appear to have 
failed. The government, in response, spoke of a morato- 
rium on strikes until the end of the year and of the 
need for a nationwide emergency to deal with the 
strike, since.it would lead to the breakdown of the met- 
allurgical industry. 

Its adverse economic consequences notwithstanding, 
those contending for power seem to have put the strike 
to good political use. If ceaseless talk of crisis, particu- 
larly one initiated by the working class, was used by the 
Centre to get rivals for power to compromise, for Yelt- 
sin championing the miners’ cause was equally an at- 
tempt to get the Centre to negotiate with him. Gorba- 
chev managed to beat back hard line opposition in the 
party and worked out an agreement with Yeltsin and 
eight other republics’ leaders offering to review the 
steep hike in prices of food and consumer goods. They 
in turn appealed to the miners to resume production 
and make up losses. 

At the beginning of May, the miners began to go 
back to work. Yeltsin visited the Kuzbas miners and 
promised vaguely that their pits would be under 
Russian, not Soviet (central), control. Radical repre- 
sentatives from the Movement for Democratic Russia 
who believe the strike should be the main method of 
struggle are speaking of Yeltsin’s "treason.” 

They are concerned about two formulations of the 
declaration signed by Gorbachev, Yeltsin and others at 
Novo-Ogarev on April 23. The sentences mentioned 
read: “1) Initiating strikes is inadmissable. 2) The par- 
*■ ticipants express their support of a special labor regime 
in the basic industries.” Thus the declaration clipped 
the wings of the strike movement and put off the catas- 
trophic fall of the economy. Observers believe the decla- 
ration did ward off— for sometime at least — a revolu- 
tionary scenario of Soviet development that could have 
led to a general strike and Gorbachev’s fall. 

— Correspondent, Czechoslovakia 


South Korea rocked 

sure labor “peace” has always been repression, whether 
in the form of anti-labor laws or outright police and 
military repression. 

In February, 69 union activists were arrested in con- 
junction with a strike at the Daewoo shipyard. Most 
were released but seven remain in jail, including the 
president of the Daewoo Motors union. In April, a 
strike by workers at the Daewoo Motors auto plant out- 
side Seoul was broken up by lockouts and arrests by 
the police. One report stated that a total of 247 union- 
ists and supporters were in prison. 

The government unilaterally changed a number of 
laws last year, so that it is now illegal for workers to 
make certain demands, such as the release of workers in 
prison, the granting of strike pay, or anything that is 
judged to impinge on management’s “rights.” All these 
harsh measures have not stopped the growth of unions, 
whose members have increased threefold since 1985 to 
over two milli on workers today. 

Students joined workers in May to protest the 
death of Park Chang Soo, president of the Hanjin 
Heavy union. Park was arrested in February for call- 



Students demonstrate at MyoungO University. 


Whither Ethiopia? 

It took only a matter of hours for rebel armies to 
capture Ethiopia’s capital on May 28. The ease with 
which they overpowered the remnants of Col. Mengis- 
tu’s military was not alone due to the drying up of Rus- 
sia’s support, military and otherwise. It was also one 
measure of the Ethiopian peoples’ total disgust with his 
17-year dictatorship, which was long ago shorn of any 
popular support. 

The Bush administration jumped into this picture 
long before the capture of Addis Ababa. The U.S. is 
presiding over talks between rebel groups and what 
is left of the government. It has taken the role of 
broker not only because Russia, at this moment, is 
no longer contending for influence in this part of Af- 
rica. What the U.S. and Russia both agree to is the 
necessity for "stability,” and after Bush’s military 
victory in the Persian Gulf war, he is now in a posi- 
tion to orchestrate that "stability” in Ethiopia. 

The three main rebel groups — the Eritrean People’s 
Liberation Front (EPLF), the Ethiopian People’s Revo- 
lutionary Democratic Front (EPRDF), and the Oromo 
Liberation Front (OLF) — had united in fighting against 
Mengistu. It now will become very clear what each 
group was fighting for. The EPRDF and the OLF called 
for a coalition “transitional government” leading ulti- 
mately to elections. The EPLF immediately put forth 
the demand for Eritrean independence. 

The fullness of Eritrea’s decades-long struggle for self- 
determination meant not only nationalism, but brought 
forth other movements including women’s liberation. It 
remains to be seen how these revolutionary human 
forces and passions will express themselves. 

Cyclone in Bangladesh 

The deadly cyclone that struck Bangladesh on April 
30 killed at least 140,000 people, by official estimates. 
Many thousands more have died from disease, exposure 
and other after-shocks of the storm. 

A neo-Malthusian attitude among many western 
governments, who consider Bangladesh to be "over- 
populated,” was to blame the victims who lived 
along the unprotected coast for their fate. The fact is 
that most of the ten million people in the storm’s 
path are among Bangladesh’s huge landless rural 
population, forced to look for work along the coast 
or to live on the vulnerable offshore islands. This is 
the only land free of property rights that is left in 
Bangladesh. 

None of these people has benefited from the “devel- 
opment” aid which world capitalism has supplied to 
Bangladesh, primarily for building up export industries. 
Bangladesh’s rulers took some steps to protect the coast 
after the devastating 1970 cyclone which killed one-half 
million people. But in the 1980s they discontinued 
building cyclone shelters and dykes. 

Bangladesh authorities and relief agencies were left 
with the immediate task of delivering food, water and 
medicine to the milli ons of survivors with a fleet of six 
inadequate helicopters. It took two weeks for the U.S. 
government to finally send helicopters, personnel and 
supplies. As one international relief official commented, 
“There’s no geopolitical interest in Bangladesh.” 


by national protests 

ing for solidarity strikes. He had undertaken a hi 
ger strike in prison to protest attacks on labor a 
the death of Kang. Police claim Park committed s 
cide while being treated at a hospital. 

While the mass demonstrations have primarily 
gaged students and an increasing number of work* 
the dissatisfaction with Roh is growing. The South I 
rean “economic miracle” is seriously tarnished, with 
flation that runs from 9% to 20% eating up wages. M* 
fear the upcoming “democratic” elections will, in eff* 
institutionalize a one-party rule. 

Mexico: ‘free trade’ 

The capitalist debate in the U.S. over “free tra* 
with Mexico has fixed on whether a pact would ere 
more U.S. jobs or drive jobs out of the U.S. to Mexi 
The “free trade” agreement, however, isn’t about ta 
barriers, or even jobs as such. It is about labor. 

The workers’ experience in the now-notorious mat] 
ladores along the northern Mexican border offer 1 
best prototype of a free trade arrangement. They es 
an average of $1 to $1.40 an hour. The turnover amc 
workers is very high because $50 a week is not a liv 
wage. 

Pay is maintained at sweatshop levels by agri 
ment between the international manufacturers a 
local authorities. The only "free trade” is in work* 
themselves, who are mostly young, single worn* 
Mexico brings $3.5 billion from the maquilador 
second only to revenues from its oil industry. 

The U.S. Congress is voting to give Bush ca 
blanche — “fast track” authority — to negotiate a trs 
agreement with Mexico, without any amendments. T 
kind of final pact will be easy to pass into law. Most 
the arguments against “free trade” have maintained t 
capitalist ground which pits U.S. workers against Me 
can workers. 

The U.S. labor bureaucracy has practiced this int 
national double standard by arguing against “free trad 
because it will accelerate the move of jobs to Mexi 
where wages are lower. But these same bureaucrats si 
very little about “free trade” across the northern U 
border which has meant the loss- of jobs for Canadi 
workers. In fact, a lot of the “lost” U.S. jobs can 
found, not in Mexico but in sweatshops here in the U. 

| Kurdish activists speak 

Editor’s note: As we go to press. Bush continues his 
fort to cover over his complicity in Saddam Hussein’s nu 
sacre of the Kurds. Neither Bush’s use of U.S ■ troops 
build refugee camps in northern Iraq, nor U.S. insister 
that the Kurds return to their villages can erase his , 
sponsibility for the continuing genocide there. Rank-an 
file Kurdish revolutionaries have condemned Bush’s i 
tions at the same time that they have sharply critiqued t 
section of the Kurdish leadership that has betrayed th* 
by negotiating with Hussein for their so-called “auton 
my.’’ Below we print excerpts from an interview with ti 
Kurdish activists. For our analysis of these events, see t 
Lead article in the May issue of N&L, “Bush’s complic, 
in Hussein’s genocide.” 

Kurdu: Our leaders made a mistake when th 
went to U.S., Europe, Moscow, etc. and met behind t 
people, without a clear idea or support. When peoi 
rose up, there was no support. They led people to thi 
America is supporting them. They should have said ' 
don’t have back-up. When you expand you have to 
able to defend it. Otherwise you have another Halal 
[city destroyed by Hussein in 1988]. So people r, 
away. 

The least we must get from Kurdish Democrai 
Front’s (KDF) negotiations with Saddam is a bai 
guarantee of security of our lives. At the same tir 
people are very disturbed at the way these negotiatio 
are being conducted. We can’t even raise a simple si 
gan of “down with the enemy ” One thing our mov 
ment has suffered a lot from is the factional struggl 
between various armed guerrilla forces and parties f 
leadership of the whole movement. We need to defi 
for ourselves what do we mean by self-determination. 

Adila: When the uprising got out of their contr 
our leaders had no contingency plans. And as use 
they ended up depending on one enemy against anoth 
enemy. Whenever you question this, they say we didi 
have a choice. Instead of resolving these questions, th 
just go on to the next thing. With the same theori* 
and the same lack of a serious analysis of those m 
takes, we end up repeating the same thing over. 

Many people feel threatened to raise questions and 
criticize. They want to keep their relations with tl 
KDF. The Kurds in Turkey were definitely upset whi 
Talabani [leader of KDF] met with Ozal’s govemme 
without them. But for us, surrounded as we are by e 
emies, it is always a matter of survival. 

How can we clear up our movement’s goals, and rai 
such a banner, when we compromise our principles? V 
need a new way of thinking and doing in the Kurdii 
movement. 

• 

For a compilation of news and editorial article 
front various journals on recent events in Kurdii 
tan, send for Kurdistan in the Media. It is avail! 
ble for $2 from Kurdish National Congress « 
North America, California Chapter, P.O. Bo 
26702, Santa Ana, CA 92799. 
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As Bush and Salinas push to impose a free trade agreement 

Voices from the other Mexico 



Women workers in Mexico City. Some 
(maquiladoras) are women. 


of the workers in the border assembly factories 


Workers’ 
vision, East 
and West 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I was reading in the Los Angeles Times the other 
day what the capitalists in the West want the state-cap- 
! italist rulers in the Soviet Union (who used to call 
' themselves “Communists”) to do: 

• “Raise consumer prices, to relieve chronic shortages 
that cause budget deficits.” 

: This is a joke, that the Western rulers want to give a 
[ lecture about deficits. The U.S. government has the big- 
gest budget deficit of all! According to our government 
the U.S. has been in a recession for a year, but the 
r truth is that this country has been in depression and 
near- depression conditions since 1975. Are we waiting 
for the U.S. to declare Chapter 11 bankruptcy? Just 
‘ look at how President Bush had to go to other industri- 
‘ al capitalist countries to pass the hat to pay for his 
1 “Desert Storm” war. 

• “End price controls and ration limited quantities of 
consumer staples at heavily subsidized prices.” 

These damn thieves want to profit big off the poorest 
people, on what little they eat. There is plenty of food 
on store shelves in the U.S., but people cannot afford to 
buy food to eat and pay rent, too. Workers are forced to 
sleep in their cars or in the streets because a decade of 
Reagan-Bush administrations has brought low wages. At 
the grocery store where I shop, green tasteless peaches 
were jacked up to 99<t per pound. Vegetables are the 
same, with prices so high only a few people can afford 
. to eat them. 

• “Make the ruble freely convertible into foreign cur- 
1 rencies and give the Soviet enterprises a chance to 

compete in global markets.” 

' The West has enslaved half of the world and now they 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


[ Ideology and 
! Transition 

i in Africa 

( 

I by Lou Turner 

I “ Our epoch is a birth- time, and a period of transition.” 

— Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind 
t Wole Soyinka, the Nigerian poet, essayist and Nobel 
j. laureate, has, with the African-American post-modernist 
| Henry Louis Gates Jr., and the Ghanaian philosophe 
i Kwame Anthony Appiah, resurrected the African ori- 
| ented journal Transition. In this its third incarnation 
■ (the location of its two previous appearances being Afri- 
i ca and Europe), the journal makes its appearance at a 
momentous “period of transition.” 

Launched 30 years ago in Uganda, at the beginning of 
1 what the United Nations, designated “the Africa dec- 
i ade,” Transition sought to catch a continent in motion 
i and the ideas of its revolutionary transformation. In to- 
: day’s changed world, however, “transition” has a very 
' different meaning. Whether Africa’s present period of 
i transition is bent toward revolution, though, is not a 
i question this “journal of ideas” finds compelling enough 
to grapple with. 

'END OF IDEOLOGY’ DEADEND 

On the contrary, it seems sill too ready to echo that 
most Western retreat from ideas, Daniel Bell’s “end of 
ideology.” In his own way, Mr. Gates would “like to see 
Transition serve as a kind of glasnost in Africa,” at the 
same time that he’d “like to see Transition move be- 
yond ideology.” The teaming up of the apolitical Gates 
with the very political Soyinka is but one of the anoma- 
lies of this Transition. 

Gates’ ideological allergy, while itself ideological, is in 
fact an instance of Soyinka’s critical view that “We who 
lay claim to intellectual leadership...have placed our- 
selves outside the propulsion of a historic moment.” Al- 
though this formulation is part of Soyinka’s inaugural 
essay for the journal, “Beyond the Berlin Wall,” and is 
(continued on page 4) 


Editor’s note: When George Bush won Congressional 
approval for “ fast-track ” (no Congressional amendments 
permitted) negotiations, it set the stage for a “free trade 
agreement” which will affect the life and labor of workers 
in Mexico, the U.S. and Canada. While we have heard 
Bush, President Salinas of Mexico and their political 
spokespeople tell of the “great benefits” of this proposed 
agreement, we have yet to hear the voices of those who 
would be most directly affected. Below we present several 
voices from correspondents from the other Mexico. 

‘The cheapest labor’ 

Mexico City, Mexico — Mexico has the honor of 
offering the cheapest labor in the world! From 1981 
through 1989 Mexico’s actual minimum wage was re- 
duced by 45%. Put in terms of dollars the minimum 
wage went from $7 per day in 1981 to $3.46 in 1989. 
This brutal cut in wages has reversed Mexico’s standing 
as compared to other countries characterized by cheap 
labor. A decade ago Mexican workers were earning 


The untimely resignation of Justice Thurgood Mar- 
shall from the Supreme Court has not only given 
George Bush the opening he was looking for to com- 
plete his and Reagan’s “judicial supremacy” over civil 
rights. Bush’s nomination of the Black conservative ap- 
pellate judge Clarence Thomas to the Supreme Court 
represents his most cynical attempt to ideologically di- 
vide Black America against itself. 

Bush selected Thomas as much for his Blackness as 
for his reactionary opposition to civil rights for Blacks. 
Which is what Justice Marshall predicted when he said 
that Bush’s nomination of his successor should not be 
used as “as excuse for doing wrong — picking the wrong 
Negro.” 

RACIST POLITICS OF 'QUOTAS’ 

President Bush’s adamant, shrill opposition to the Ci- 
vil Rights Act of 1991 has made affirmative action in 
employment and in higher education a major political 
issue as his administration prepares for the 1992 Presi- 
dential election campaign. 

According to John E. Jacob of the Urban League, the 
word “quota,” Bush’s characterization of affirmative ac- 
tion, “is terrorizing Washington and the nation.” Even 
the supporters of affirmative action fear the label quota, 
because now a “slew of political consultants are at work 
figuring new ways to exploit the widespread racist feel- 
ings that linger just below the surface of our national 
life.” 

By leveling the charge of “quotas” and “arbitrary dis- 


more than twice what workers in Hong Kong, Korea, 
Singapore and Taiwan were making. Today, Mexican 
workers earn less per hour than workers in each of 
these countries. 

This has taken a tremendous toll on people’s quality 
of life. In the past seven years the per capita consump- 
tion of meat has gone down 45%; milk, more than 35%; 
beans, more than 30%. Malnutrition has grown over the 
past eight years, with some 100,000 children dying each 
year as a result of infectious diseases and malnutrition. 

Mexican workers are a huge industrial reserve army 
who, under political repression, work for absurdly low 
wages, with below average working conditions, in indus- 
tries with few if any restrictions on pollution. All of this 
puts intense pressure on the incomes, jobs and capacity 
to organize a U.S. workers’ movement. The greedy and 
destructive nature of capitalism on both sides of the 
border feeds the current conditions. There is a need to 
strenghten the bond of class solidarity of the proletariat 


crimination” against affirmative action, the President 
has politically jammed together the present crisis in 
Black civil rights with the present crisis in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

In the context of this economic crisis, Bush sends 
forth a racist message to many white Americans telling 
them that they are in jeopardy of being replaced on 
their jobs by “unqualified Blacks”! 

In reality, affirmative action never broke down the 
wall of racial bias in hiring and, as far as opening the 
doors of the universities for Blacks, it only had limited 
success. According to a recent report given to the Re- 
gents of the University of California, it was found that 
after 25 years of affirmative action the enrollment of 
Blacks and other minorities has declined. 

WHITHER THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT? 

However, Bush is not concerned with the effective- 
ness of affirmative action, but with the very power of 
the concept of Black freedom created out of two dec- 
ades of mass struggle against the system of Ameri- 
(continued on page 4) 
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Woman as Reason 


by Terry Moon 

Today, a woman’s right to a safe, legal, affordable 
abortion has become the central issue in the fight for 
women’s freedom. This is no coincidence. It reveals an 
ideology and a strategy; it is part of trying to limit and 
control what we think. President Bush, along with Pope 
John Paul II, think that if they can destroy our right to 
control our own bodies — they can do anything. 

The determination to strip us of our status as full hu- 
man beings is seen in the Reagan/Bush-stacked U.S. 
Supreme Court that was eager to violate the First and 
Fifth Amendments to the. U.S. Constitution. As Justice 
Harry A. Blackmun wrote in his dissent of the decision 
banning federally funded clinics from even talking about 
abortion: “One must wonder what force the First 
Amendment retains if it is read to countenance the de- 
liberate manipulation by the government of the dialogue 
between a woman and her physician.” And now, with 
Justice Thurgood Marshall’s resignation from the Su- 
preme Court, the overturn of Roe vs. Wade, the deci- 
sion which legalized abortion, is guaranteed. As Mar- 
shall said in his last dissenting opinion, “[T]he conti- 
nued vitality of literally scores of decisions must be 
understood to depend on nothing more than the procliv- 
ities of the individuals who now comprise a majority of 

I will continue to fight 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The wait is over. Republican 
Governor Pete Wilson and the Democrats have finally 
come to an agreement on how they’ll solve their budget 
crisis: take food and shelter from the poor, take teach- 
ers’ jobs and freeze their salaries, and not make pay- 
ments into pension funds. 

Welfare mothers are considered the most expenda- 
ble. Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
payments are to be cut by 4.4% and cost of living in- 
creases will be stopped for five years. In the high 
schools there will be layoffs and increases in class size; 
fees are being substantially raised in the state universi- 
ty system coupled with layoffs and proposals to cut en- 
rollment, while the community colleges will have their 
budgets slashed. — White working-class mom 

• 

I’m a Black mother on welfare with three children, 
two of whom are disabled. Governor Wilson’s budget 
cuts will mean we can't buy necessities. As it is now, 
my food stamps only last until the middle of the month. 
The rents are outrageous in Los Angeles. I pay $800 a 
month to be able to live in a place where it’s safe 
enough to walk outside the door. Nothing much is left 
after that. 

These budget cuts will force women to work for 
cash under the table or do piece work or other kinds 
of home work. I’ve had to do piece work before and 
may have to now. Some mothers on welfare will 
have to shoplift or sell drugs just in order to survive, 
and then there is the worry about getting caught. 

The state wants to force me back to work because 
I’m not in school. But I had to quit school to take care 
of my disabled children. The government keeps you in a 
constant state of turmoil, constantly threatening to cut 
you off. They do this to keep you oppressed. They keep 
you struggling to survive, so you won’t have time to 
think about what the system is doing. I’ve always 
fought them and will continue to fight. 

— Activist and mother 

Palestinian women tortured 

Editor’s note: The following information is taken from 
the newsletter of Women’s Organization for Political Pris- 
oners (WOFPP). WOFPP is an organization of Jewish 
women in Israel who support Palestinian women in their 
struggle for freedom and publicize conditions in, and work 
to free them from, Israeli jails. 

Tel Aviv, Israel — It has been learned from testi- 
monies of a number of women detainees that two new 
methods of pressure and torture have been added to the 
repertoire of means applied to [Palestinian] political de- 
tainees in order to extract confessions from them: the 
grave and the exile. The detainees who testified to 
their existence are Fatma Abd al-Hamid, Najia Ghazou- 
na, Hachimah Abu Hichmah and.Mazina Abu Hikma. 

The Exile: This is a small, extremely dark cell situat- 
ed underground and from its circular window one can- 
not see the sky but only the wall of a building. It is 
filthy, swarming with cockroaches, and the blankets in 
it are soaking wet. For breakfast one receives a single 
slice of bread and the two other meals are rendered 
inedible by their smell and appearance. 

The Grave: This is a small solitary cell, the size of a 
coffin, so dark that one can only surmise its shape by 
touch. There is a step in it, 15 cm. in height, and above 
it a kind of niche, 75 cm. deep. It is impossible to stand 
up in it or to lie down except by kneeling. There is no 
toilet and the bottom step is full of excrement left by 
former detainees. The detainee is only 15 cm. above 
this. In the grave, one receives neither food nor drinking 
water. 

On May 14, in Jerusalem, human rights activists pro- 
tested against the use of torture. Signs read: “Don’t say 
you didn’t know”; “Right now they torture human 
beings 100 meters from here” and “Silence is complici- 
ty.” 

The newsletter recounts the testimony of those who expe- 
rienced these conditions. For more information contact 
WOFPP, P.O.B. 31811 Tel-Aviv, Israel or call 972-3- 
5286050. 


Ideology and the fight for abortion rights 


this Court.” (See Editorial, page 1.) 

In continuing the ideological attack against the idea 
that women have a right to be free, Bush has unleashed 
the woman-hating segment of the population. You can 
feel the hostility. Thus, in the excerpts from the new 
draconian Louisiana anti-abortion law printed in The 
New York Times* the word “woman” is never used. To 
those men in the Louisiana legislature, we are not wom- 
en, not human beings at all, we are “a female,” or if we 
are raped we are “the rape victim” or “the victim,” or 
just once we are “the mother.” 

BUSH ESCALATES MISOGYNY 

The anti-abortion terrorists have developed new ways 
of torturing women. In Michigan, fanatics picketing a 
clinic put on their signs the names of two women going 
for abortions that day. And Michigan Probate Judge 
Francis Bourrisseay felt free to spew his racist views, 
ranting that he could only think of two reasons he 
might allow a woman under 18 to have an abortion 


rSxt 


Wo men - 
Worldwide 


I 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Members of the New York City Hospital and 
Health Workers Union, representing some of the 
10,000 laid-off city workers— -many of them Black 
and Hispanic women — at a news conference June 
19 denouncing the mass firings. A local union 
president called the budget cuts "a massive crisis” 
for "some of the lowest-paid workers.” 


without parental consent: incest or the rape of a white 
“girl” by a Black man. i 

In Poland, Pope John Paul II— whose latest anti- 
abortion orgy likened women who have abortions to 
Nazis — has tried to terrorize women. To obtain a di- 
vorce, new regulations require travel to crowded district 
courts rather than simply going to local courts; school 
curricula are being changed so that girls will be taught 
homemaking while boys will continue to learn all sub- 
jects; there is increasing pressure to force women back 
into the home to solve the unemployment problem. 

While the Pope was unable to get abortion out- 
lawed— for now — the Parliament approved a non- 
binding resolution banning abortions by private phy- 
sicians;, Catholics are threatened with denial of the 
sacraments if they refuse to sign anti-abortion peti- 
tions; the Pope-sponsored "Pharmacists for Life” re- 
fuse to isell contraceptives and strip other drugstores 
by buying the available stock; at Church urging, the > 
Polish government eliminated state subsidies for 
birth control pills, making them too expensive for 
most Polish women. 

Now, to obtain an abortion in Poland, a woman must 
get approval of two gynecologists, her family doctor and 
a church-approved psychologist. Frances Kissling, Presi- 
dent of Catholics for a Free Choice, reports that “At 
least three women have died as a result of self-induced 
abortions since the regulations were put in place. One 
said she self-induced because she feared the psycholo- 
gist would report her to her parish priest.” 

WHO ARE THE REAL MURDERERS? 

While the Pope can shoot off his mouth comparing 
women’s determination to control our lives and bodies 
to the Holocaust the truth is that the Nazis did what 
the Pope would like to do: they outlawed abortion — for 
“Aryan” women, that is — and enforced the ideology that 
women belong in the kitchen, barefoot and pregnant 

Bush and the Pope don’t just want to end abor- 
tions, they want women who fight for the right to 
control our bodies to be seen as Nazis, as killers, as 
non-hmnan. But who are the real mass murderers 
who must be stopped? Is it women fighting to' con- 
trol our own bodies and lives? Or is it Bush, whose 
destruction of Iraqi cities is causing the death of 
over 100,000 children; and the Pope, who silently lets 
200,000 women die each year world-wide from butch- 
er abortions — most in countries where the Catholic 
Churqh is influential and abortion is illegal. After the 
Louisiana law was passed, clinics there reported 
women calling and asking how they could abort 
themselves. 

When the Women’s Liberation Movement began over 
20 years ago, one of our demands was the right to “take 
back our heads,” to be recognized as thinking human 
beings, not just as bodies. It is that idea that Bush 
wants to destroy. Bush and the Pope liope to reduce us 
to “a female” or, better yet, “a victim.” This is a battle 
that we cannot afford to lose. To win it, we will need to 
use all our capacities — especially that of thought — in or- 
der to make sure it is our vision of freedom, of new hu- 
man relations, that prevails. 


More than 500,000 women in Switzerland walked off 
their jobs, June 14, in a one-day general strike protest- 
ing continuing sex discrimination and demanding equal 
pay and employment, better child care and fairer social 
security laws. “Women have been patient too long,” 
said the Swiss Trade Union Federation. “Our daughters’ 

future will be decided today.” 

* * * 

As in the U.S., Soviet women face disastrous medical 
services— especially in maternity care. Pravda reported 
that 40% of women in Russia go through pregnancy 
with no medical checkups and more than half of the 
children are bom with some medical problem. While the 
overall mortality rate for Russian children is 24.7 per 
thousand, in some areas it climbs as high as 58.2 per 
thousand. 

* * * 

Garment workers at Comtrade Apparels, Ltd. in Bangla- 
desh have been sitting- in in front of the factory since 
management locked them out in March. Their demands 
include: review salary and promotions; reinstate ten 
fired workers; stop company thugs from harassing work- 
ers; and recognize the workers’ trade union. A new 
trade union center, the Unity Council of Workers and 
Office Personnel in Garments, formed at the beginning 
of 1991 after a garment factory fire killed 27 persons. 
Workers from 60 factories got together and drafted a 
Charter of Immediate Demands, but have been met 
with police and company threats and violence. 

— Information from 

Asian Women Workers Newsletter 

* * * 

KARETA, the first feminist newspaper in Yugoslavia, is 
preparing its second issue directed toward all women 
wishing to engage in feminist discussion about women’s 
new political status. Proposed subjects include women’s 
legal status, sexual violence, women’s reproductive 
rights, pornography, rape, prostitution and women’s 
work status. They are also encouraging the formation of 
rape crisis centers, as well as feminist bookstores, ar- 
chives and studies programs. They are seeking help to 
form a feminist library/reading room to share scarce re- 
sources. Money, books and periodicals can be sent to: 
KARETA, 44 Zagorska, 41000 Zagreb, Croatia, Yugosla- 
via. — Information from off our backs 


T 


Women write on 


Homework: Historical and Contemporary Perspec- 
tives on Paid Labor at Home, edited by Eileen Boris 
and Cynthia R. Daniels (University of Illinois Press, 1989), 
299 pages. 

The editors have done a fine job of bringing together 
important new work on paid labor in the home, espe- 
cially in its most recent forms. They describe how this 
has impacted the lives of Black and Hispanic women, 
which ils often quite different from the experience of ru- 
ral white women. I commend their efforts to allow 
many of the women they interviewed to speak for them- 
selves. Nonetheless, their overall conclusion seems to be 
that the problems they’ve identified 'can be solved by 
passing some new legislation, despite the overwhelming 
evidence of their own findings that this approach has 

failed for the past 90 years. — Jan Kollwitz 

* * * 

Maria W. Stewart: America’s First Black Woman Po- 
litical Writer, edited by Marilyn Richardson (Indiana 
University Press, 1987), 160 pages. 

Maria Stewart lived from 1803 to 1879 and her life 
was an anticipation of the times and the revolutionaries 
to come. Richardson writes: “...the powerful and affect- 
ing rhythms of her discourse all show Stewart to be a 
predecessor to Sojourner Truth, Frederick Douglass... 
Frances Harper and other black nineteenth century 
masters of language deployed to change society.” 

Stewart’s writings reveal a Black woman emerging- — 
as if she is in the throes of a process of becoming. One 
can witness her anger against those for self-aggrandize- 
ment or for self-pity rather than being a pari of the 
struggle for freedom. She struck out at both attitudes 
and appealed to the young “daughters of Africa” to 
“awake” and “arise” and to “distinguish” themselves — 
to show their minds and talents. 

Stewart was aware of the need for contributions such 
as hers — so much so that she insisted on having her 
writings and speeches published within one work. That 
work, her “Meditations,” had been suppressed for 46 
years. This present edition is a long awaited collection. 

— Diane Lee 
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U.S.-Mexico: “us” vs. “them”? 


by John Marcotte 

New York, N.Y. — I read in the UAW (United 
iuto Workers) magazine Solidarity about the free 
rade zone that President Bush wants to make of Mexi- 
o, the U.S. and Canada. Pictures of Mexican workers’ 
ousing showed shacks with open sewers running in the 
treets in the free trade zones that already exist, the 
maquiladora” plants along the border. Workers make 
6 a day and have no rights. Bush wants to expand that 
o cover all of Mexico. 

That doesn’t sound good for Mexican workers or for 
is. We all know how our lot as workers has worsened 
hrough the 1980s. Nothing is secure. How much blood 
lo the rulers want to squeeze out of us? How much 
no re are they going to tighten the screws? It looks like 
here is no limit unless we set it. 

We need a means of communicating, we need or- 
ganization, a way to reach out and hear the stories 
md the struggles of other workers. Whenever one of 
tur unions has a campaign for solidarity, whether 
vith South African or Guatemalan workers, U.S. 
vorkers respond eagerly. But those few campaigns 
ire kept tightly controlled and within limits that the 
mion bureaucracy thinks fit. 

Solidarity magazine also has been playing up a worn- 
m auto worker who won a car on a TV game show and 
urned it down because it was foreign-made; she’s being 

Keebler: all labor 
■ is forced labor 

Chicago, III. — Never has the character of labor 
under capitalism as forced labor been clearer to me 
than in the language Keebler Cone Company workers 
use to talk about overtime. Overtime at Keebler gener- 
ally occurs on weekends rather than during the week 
and, except in a few cases, is not mandatory. 

Despite the “voluntary” nature of the extra hours, 
workers question one another, “Do you have to work 
this Saturday?” Or they say, “I hope I don’t have to 
work this weekend. I’m tired.” They express the hope 
that their name will not appear on the weekend sched- 
ule,' but if it does, most will come in. 

The compulsion for this seemingly irrational behavior 
is clear: A majority of the workers are women with fam- 
ilies. They are classified as packers and reach the job 
rate of $7.40 per hour only after 4,160 hours (or two sol- 
id years of 40-hour weeks) of work. 

These workers face a two-week, unpaid shutdown in 
August and another in December. There has been a lay- 
off after Labor Day every year, reaching back to those 
with ten years of seniority and lasting until December 
or January. Whether that happens again this year or 
not, the company has already announced that those 
porkers remaining after Sept. 1 face a four-day work- 
week. No wonder that, if you turn down overtime, 
someone inevitably says: “I wish I could afford to stay 
home like you.” 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in her first major work, 
Marxism and Freedom, labor under capitalism “...has 
ceased to be ‘the first necessity of living’ and has be- 
come a mere means to life. Labor has become a drudg- 
ery man must perform to earn a living, and not a mode 
of activity in which he realizes his physical and mental 
potentialities,. ..all labor is forced labor. Every instant 
of it.” — B. Ann Lastelle 


made a real hero. What kind of solidarity is that with 
the workers who made that foreign car? The UAW, the 
ILGWU (International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union) 
and the USWA (United Steelworkers of America) want 
to ban imports. Pitting “our” jobs against “their” jobs is 
not solidarity; it is short-mindedness. It is accepting the 
capitalist game that there cannot be enough jobs to go 
around, so it’s you or me, buddy. 

What about immigrant workers in low wage jobs here 
at home? Do we take for granted that garment workers, 
restaurant workers, those who pick our fruits and vege- 
tables should be paid so little, because they don’t speak 
English? Are they not workers like us? 

If immigrant workers were to be rounded up and 
expelled tomorrow, whole industries would shut 
down and leave. Fruits and vegetables would rot in 
the fields. None of us lives in such a fantasy world as 
to believe that the bosses would then pay "Ameri- 
can” workers $10 an hour to do those same jobs. 

I blame the union bureaucracy for keeping us a na- 
tional labor movement without an international view 
and for never clearing out the racism in their own 
house, which is 1 why we have low wages and runaway 
shops in the South U.S. Just as white labor will never 
gain bv putting down Black labor, and “American” la- 
bor cannot win by letting immigrant labor be exploited, 
so labor cannot be secure in the U.S. unless it is part of 
a world movement of labor to free itself. I am sure that 
if we can build organizations that let us speak to each 
other, U.S. workers are tremendously willing to be a 
part of that movement. 



Replacement workers are scabs 


Members of International Association of Ma- 
chinists Local 1714 struck Aircraft Gear Cor- 
poration on Aug. 1, 1990. One striker told the 
Chicago Sun-Times in February, 1991: "With- 
out the permanent replacements, they never 
could have kept us out here this long.” This 
June the Communication Workers of America 
"disinvited” Secretary of Labor Lynn Martin 
from their national convention due to the 
Bush administration’s opposition to a bill that 
would outlaw hiring permanent replacements 
for striking workers. The union leadership 
was worried that delegates might walk out 
during her speech. 


Wio We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
| new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat- strikes' against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation— 
activities which signaled a new movement -from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker ’8 Journal, became editor of the pa- 

! per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom. ..from 1776 until Today 
| (1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 

I Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
I, Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx’s 
I Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
I osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism intemational- 
I ly, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
I on the ' American scene and shows the two-way* 
I road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 

j challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx's 
: Marxism, ' , 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
j left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as "Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
manism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 -philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim... to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity <>f thinking. Send for a 
copy of tbf Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


ARC0: what 8-hour day? 

Carson, Cal. — After we had agreed to a bonus pro- 
gram a few months ago here at ARCO’s refinery, the 
company announced a “no lost workday injuries” provi- 
sion. Last month an electrician sent to work on a crane 
on the Coker tower fell 30 feet into the coke pit, crack- 
ing ribs and breaking one ankle. 

A few people — some workers, but mainly foremen — 
complained that the accident would lower the bonus. 
More common were comments such as this from an in- 
strument tech: “A bonus instead of a raise is bad 
enough. To base our money on no one getting hurt is 
cruel.” This bonus is another company scam, both be- 
cause its safety clause is cruel and because its prod- 
uction goals are unreachable in any safe way. 

Throughout our industry the past decade has 
meant an attack on the most basic worker’s right— 
the eight-hour day. The workday for operators is 
now 12 hours. At this refinery four crews each work 
seven days every two weeks. After five or six hours 
of keeping everything on line (and not on fire), 
you’re tired; after 11 hours, it’s downright unsafe. 

The length of the day isn’t the worst; there’s the ro- 
tation. You work 6am-6pm on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
come back to work 6pm-6am Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, then come back to work 6am-6pm Thursday 
and Friday. You regularly lose one night’s sleep per 
week! 

It’s even worse with overtime assigned to cover vaca- 
tions, during unit turnarounds or for Primary Relief (a 
plan that puts you on call a third of the time you’re off, 
to cover “unscheduled absences,” i.e., someone calling in 
sick). This mess often leads to seven straight 12-hour 
shifts. During the Crude Unit turnaround a number of 
operators went almost a whole month without a day off. 

Is this schedule sane, safe or even vaguely human? 
The fact that our union leadership accepted this shift, 
in fact encouraged it, shows just , how far we have to go 
in our struggles. 

— Member, OCAW Local' 1-128 


Job Corps safety 

Chicago, III. — The U.S. Department of Labor 
has had a 200% increase in on-the-job accidents 
and injuries among its own employees over the 
past three years, which is shocking enough. But in 
order to increase its internal inspections, manage- 
ment has ordered a suspension of all safety inspec- 
tions of Job Corps centers. 

These centers are operated by profit-making con- 
tractors who compete to keep their costs as low as 
possible, which means safety is always the first 
thing to go out the window. Some are real fire 
traps. Besides, hundreds of things can go wrong 
when you are teaching teenagers how to swim or 
box, how to operate a lathe or a welding torch, how 
to handle their rage without putting a fist through 
the window. 

There are literally thousands of injuries at these 
centers every year, many very serious. To suspend 
their safety inspections amounts to criminal neg- 
lect. 

— Federal worker 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

want the other half. 

I was at a rally in downtown Los Angeles, where 
workers were calling for jobs that pay for a decent liv- 
ing and a health care system that pays the total bill for 
all of the working class. One worker told me: “A decent 
living under human conditions in the workplace must 
become a right. What is freedom and democracy with 
these human rights left out? U.S. rulers talk about free- 
dom and human rights, but they don’t know the mean- 
ing of the words.” 

Bush, Yeltsin and Gorbachev think that if they get 
together, they can control the minds of humanity, but 
they cannot quiet down the workers. Of course, Gorba- 
chev would (ike to do what the Western capitalists are 
telling him to do, but the rebellion of the workers there 
is bringing state-capitalism to its knees. They have been 
on strike throughout his land. What workers everywhere 
want is the freedom to live decently, 'like working peo- 
ple should. 

The workers of the Russian empire -produced all the 
wealth that the state-capitalist rulers took and put into 
weapons of war, like President Reagan did in the U.S. 
When Marx called for the total uprooting of capitalism, 
he had a very different view of “wealth” than the stu- 
pid rulers of any of the countries on earth, whether 
they claim to be “for” or “against” Marx. Marx wrote: 

“When the narrow bourgeois form has been peeled 
away, what is wealth, if not the universality of needs, ca- 
pacities, enjoyments, productive powers, etc., of individuals 
produced in universal exchange ? ...What, if not the abso- 
lute elaboration of man’s creative dispositions...? What is 
this if not a situation where man does not reproduce him- 
self in any determined form, but produces his totality ? 
Where he does not seek to remain something formed by 
the past, but is in the absolute movement of becoming?” 

That is the vision that we need, as workers. East and 
West, if we are to fundamentally challenge the rulers as 
we fight against this capitalist system, under whatever 
name it goes. If this system continues, the rulers will 
take this whole planet to destruction. Marx’s vision is a 
banner for all the workers of the world. 
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Editorial 


(continued from page 1) 

can apartheid that so dramatically placed American 
Civilization on trial in the middle of this century. 

As the battle heats up over affirmative action within 
the narrow limits of American politics, the strangely si- 
lent Black leadership, whose careers rest upon, the his- 
tory of the struggle for Black civil rights, should take 
Bush’s retrogressionism as an opportunity to reflect 
on the very nature of civil rights itself. In other 
words, why have civil rights produced so little in terms 
of real human freedom and material security for the 
great masses of Black Americans? Can there be a new 
beginning, starting from the high point in the Black Ci- 
vil Rights Movement? 

The idea of a new beginning, rooted in a mass move- 
ment for freedom, is either fantastic or unthinkable 
among most of the people who are considered Black 
leaders. For them the problem is how to do practical 
work in politics, in social work, and build a liberal con- 
stituency. They seem to have forgotten that it was 
Black masses in motion for freedom in the 1960s who 
did more to change racial relations in this country than 
the 70 previous years of legalisms and social work. 

American Black elitist leaders, like their white count- 
erparts, abhor history; they see it as something in the 
past, not as present and ongoing. Thus, they do not see 
that the unfinished nature of the Civil Rights revolution 
of the 1960s is at the core of the Black crisis today. 

What is crucial for Blacks today is to understand that 
the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s, which “resur- 
rected” the civil rights taken from Blacks in 1883 by a 
retrogressive Supreme Court, was quickly followed by 
the Black urban revolts which shook this nation to its 
foundation. 

Implicitly, these revolts were reaching toward a total- 
ly new society, a type of society that could not actualize 
itself out of the enactment of civil fights laws. In other 
words, the mere transcendence of Jim Crow segregation 
in political terms, including translating A. Philip Ran- 
dolph’s “fair employment practices principle” into af- 
firmative action, left intact the old racist, exploitative 
society and only re-established Black alienation in a 
different form. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

integral to his attempted deconstruction of Africa’s ide- 
ological walls — political, religious and cultural — the 
Left’s ideological infantilism of which he has been a vic- 
tim becomes so much the object of his critique that the 
ideological pollution of a decade of Reaganism, and lat- 
terly Gorbachevism, barely elicts comment. 

Africa is still involved in the revolutionary endeavor 
of freedom, an absolute (not absolutism) which could 
not be hounded out of existence by colonialism, nor by 
African authoritarian states of the “Left” or Right. 
That something more akin to state-capitalism, rather 
than anything remotely socialist, existed in the East 
and in Africa to the south seems outside the realm of 
the “new thinking” that Soyinka wants to evoke. 

Nor has the 30-year development of a revolutionary 
Marxist humanism on the African continent been recog- 
nized, either as an immanent critique of the neo-colonial 
African state or as the algebra of African-liberation em- 
bedded in the continent’s economic reality. 

Intellectuals as disparate as Leopold Senghor and 
Frantz Fanon, Sekou Toure, Eduardo Mondlane and 
Steve Biko sought to articulate an indigenous socialist 
humanism for the African revolution. 

MARXIST HUMANISM IN AFRICA 

The 30 years since the founding of Transition has 
also marked 30 years since the death of Frantz Fanon 
and the publication of his monumental Wretched of the 
Earth, a work which represents the fullest expression of 
the African articulation of Marxist humanism. Far from 
eschewing the absolute of freedom, Fanon claimed from 
the outset that “The natives’ challenge to the colonial 
world is not a rational confrontation of points of view. 
It is not a treatise on the universal, but the untidy af- 
firmation of original idea propounded as an absolute.” 

While Fanon described national liberation as a proc- 
ess in which “Without any period of transition, there is 
a total and absolute substitution” of one “species” of 
men by another, he also warned that “if nationalism is 
not made explicit, if it is not enriched and deepened by 
a very rapid transformation into a consciousness of so- 
cial and political needs, in other words into humanism, 
it leads up a blind alley.” 

Soyinka does find that it “may become necessary for 
each community to find a new, self-regenerating expres- 
sion for that.. .which some of us still recognize and de- 
scribe as Socialism; perhaps even that name will conti- 
nue to serve as a general foundation for the humanistic 
striving of African nations.” However, when he then fol- 
lows that with an obsequious reference to the Jamaican 
Stalinist Trevor Munroe, as if unmindful of Munroe’s 
counter-revolutionary role in the 1983 Grenada tragedy, 
it is Soyinka who has placed himself “outside the pro- 
pulsion of [the] historic moment.” 

If Transition is to become a turning point in what 
Fanon called the implementation of “the dialectics of 
the liberation of the continent,” it will have to recognize 
the real ideological nature of the present historical mo- 
ment. Otherwise, it will only “move beyond ideology” 
by realizing the new retrogressive ideologies of Reagan- 
ism and Gorbachevism which so permeate this historic 
moment. 


No major Black civil rights leader has understood 
these revolts as a leap in Black mass reasoning; they 
believed them to be aberrant, self-defeating activity 
which impeded the steady march toward the legal dis- 
manteling of inequality. 

At the time of the 1965 Watts rebellion, Raya Dunay- 
evskaya wrote: “Yes the revolt was a stride toward the- 
ory. It ended one phase of activity and began a new 
one. The new stage is far more fundamental than a 
question of violence vs. non-violence as a method of 
struggle. The genuine leap was not in the tactics of the 
struggle but in the achievement of consciousness of self 
... and thus to take the first step in the construction of 
universals about a new society.” 

HOW TO BEGIN ANEW? 

Raya Dunayevskaya not only caught the new leap in 
Black mass consciousness but saw that leap not as an 
end but as a beginning, as a new stage in “cognition” 
which would become the ground for the thought and 
the activity of the Black movement, i.e., its philosophy, 
if there were to be any future movement toward Black 
liberation. 



It is imperative today that we move toward working 
out a philosophy of Black freedom. We’re now living in 
a retrogressive period — not dissimilar from 1883 — when 
the very concept of human freedom, in its narrow bour- 
geois form of civil rights, is challenged by the Reag- 
an/Bush Supreme Court. 

Though Thomas’s conservativism appears to be the 
opposite of Marshall’s long career of legal activism for- 
civil rights, they are not absolute opposites. On the 
contrary, the absolute opposite is the revolutionary 
Black dimension. Its ongoing mass struggles moved the 
question of civil rights beyond the legalisms of the 
courts and onto the streets and rural backroads of the 
white supremacist South. The compulsion to go beyond 
the limits of legal remedies stems from the history of 
American civilization and its historically conservative 
Supreme Court which have ever shown the Court to be 
the legal graveyard of Black civil rights. 

It is our historic responsibility for that idea of free- 
dom which the present crisis in civil rights challenges 
us to recognize. 

India’s transformation 

I was impressed by your editorial on India (N&L 
June 1991). You are right when you say that the Con- 
gress Party under Nehru’s “rhetorical reformist social- 
ism” did little to alleviate the centuries of oppression 
meted out to the underdogs. But the fact remains that 
both Nehru and his daughter Indira Gandhi adopted 
the slogans of socialism, secularism, and non-alignment 
because these catchwords served to advance their per- 
sonal interests as politicians. 

They were neither socialists nor secularists, nor 
even non-aligned. Their need to adopt the popular 
catchwords of socialism stemmed from the urgency 
to counter the political waves of genuine socialists 
like Ram Manohar Lohia, Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
and Acharya Kripalani, as well as the tougher politi- 
cal ideologies of the left groups. Their secularist sen- 
timents served as mere veneer behind which they hid 
their highbrow heritage of the Raj and their own 
high caste Hindu selves. 

The hypocrisy of their adoption of non-aligned foreign 
policy becomes evident when we examine their links 
with the Khrushchevite-Brezhnevite Soviet Union. 
Their lack of faith in genuinely democratic traditions 
manifests in the father’s sabotaging of democracy in Ne- 
pal in 1950, when Nehru virtually forced Nepal’s revolu- 
tionaries to forge ^ compromise with the king and the 
Rana tyrants; and in the daughter’s attempt to impose 
dictatorship at home when she promulgated the emer- 
gency in 1975. The grandson, Rajiv Gandhi, scored no 
better than the other two: he took the naive decision of 
sending troops to tame the Tamil Tigers — who were in 
their own way fighting against injustice and discrimina- 
tion — and in that attempt lost his life. 

The India we see now is undergoing a profound trans- 
formation. The old equations no longer hold and the old 
principles no longer define India’s character. The mas- 
ses are on the rise: the dispossessed majority is de- 
manding justice; the suppressed castes are out to chal- 
lenge the ideologies of the upper castes. It is in this 
context of polarization that we can better see the rise of 
the fundamentalist Hindu Party (BJP), on one hand, 
and the alignment among the various left-wing forces, 
on the other — from V.P. Singh to the Marxists. 

Under these circumstances, the Congress Party will 
no longer be the Party it has been so far; and the Hin- 
du fundamentalists may enjoy some popularity for a 
time as a response to the rising fundamentalism in Is- 
lam and Sikhism. But its eventual future can best be 
described as bleak because it lacks the badly needed ec- 
onomic and . social ideologies to combat the deep-rooted 
economic and social malaise at the heart of India. 

— Himali Damain 
Kathmandu, Nepal 


Struggle in South Africa 

Editor’s note: This is the second part of the discussic 
on the current situation in South Africa, begun in the la, 
issue of News & Letters with Nkele Ntingane, foundin 
member of the Alexandra Women’s Congress and assistcu 
general secretary of the Alexandra Civic Organization. 

Last year the African National Congress (ANC) d< 
dared 1991 a year of mass action for transfer of powr 
to the people. Because they knew this was not a three 
but going to be a reality, the government responded b 
starting violence in our townships and keeps it goin 
unabated. The year 1991 reads as a palindrome; it read 
the same backward or forward,, which means we can ei 
ther move forward or backward. 

In 1976, violence erupted. Our children took to th 
streets because of the poor education they were receiv 
ing. We have a generation, and I’m one of them, com 
pletely wiped out by apartheid education. Then the re 
gime deployed white police in the townships, and late 
the army. That was so people wouldn’t see there’s a ci 
vil war going on in the townships because there was n 
conventional warfare. 

The government is no longer deploying white polio 
or the army in the townships. A slave owner will havi 
somebody in the middle, a slave driver who will b( 
paid. It could be a foreman in the factory, a middle per 
son between the boss and the work force. 

Today, de Klerk is using (Zulu chief) Gatsha Buthe 
lezi to continue perpetrating this violence, so it will b< 
seen ais “Black-on-Black violence.” We know this is or 
chestrated at the top. It is strictly de Klerk. If he wer< 
to say this violence should stop, it would stop. 

De Klerk has repealed the Group Areas Act, but this 
has not changed our fives because all our energies ar« 
being channeled to address this violence. De Klerk i: 
letting his violence continue unabated so that he car 
make moves and be rewarded with sanctions being lift- 
ed. When we appealed for sanctions it was with th< 
purpose of maintaining them until there was a democra- 
cy, an irreversible change. 

Today, unlike Zimbabwe and Namibia when people 
went back home to cast their vote for the Constituent 
Assembly, ours are coming back to struggle. Last year 
the ANC signed a pact offering to suspend the armed 
struggle because the ANC was negotiating in good faith 
to say we are serious about freedom. We are serious 
about negotiations so we can have an interim govern- 
ment to oversee the process of transition to reach a 
Constituent Assembly. 

The agreement was that people in exile would return 
home by April 30 and political prisoners would be freed 
by April 30. Many political prisoners are on hunger 
strikes and many are in hospitals. Of 40,000 in exile, 
only 300 have come home, and they are vulnerable. 

Many do not want to come home because they are so 
vulnerable. The police know where they five. Before 
they can get any indemnity they are given forms to fil] 
in, like a confession. If you are given indemnity, it is 
only on those activities you have exposed. 

When the ANC signed the Pretoria Minutes to sus- 
pend the armed struggle, there were some questions on 
the ground. That is to say, why were we not consulted? 
The youth, particularly in the townships, were not hap- 
py with that decision. But they were content with the 
clause that reserves the right to resort to armed strug- 
gle should everything else fail to lead to a Constituent 
Assembly where every political party that has any visi- 
ble following would be represented. 

We had a consultative conference organized by the 
ANC that invited all Civic Organizations countrywide to 
talk about local government in a post-apartheid South 
Africa. At that conference we agreed on the need for 
the civics to continue as independent organizations, not 
aligned to any political party. If they are part of the 
ANC or the broader political movement, at the end of 
the day, we are not going to have democracy. And if 
there is no democracy there shall be no peace. 

Therefore, the civics shall be the watchdogs of de- 
mocracy. I’m a member of the Alexandra Civic and a 
member of the ANC. But we do not want to see our- 
selves being rubberstamps as disciplined members of the 
government. In the Civics, we are also able to mobilize 
a broader force of people to embrace everybody irres- 
pective of their political ideology. 

So though we are loyal to the ANC, we have seen 
even in the ANC that we can make mistakes. We prom- 
ise so much with beautiful constitutions and resolutions 
that are not implementable, or if they are, we don’t im- 
plement them. So we need to make sure that within the 
ANC democracy happens. If it doesn’t, these other or- 
ganizations, the civics, to which we belong, wifi be used 
as a forum to call the ANC to order. 

We hove sqen what has happened with other revolu- 
tions, we have seen where the progress has been. That 
is why Ore don’t want to start when we are already in 
the new order. We start now because we have learned 
from those other experiences. 
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From the Introduction to the 1991 edition of 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

MARXIST-HUMANISM’S CHALLENGE 
TO ALL POST-MARX MARXISTS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist- Human ism 

Editor’s note: This text, written in 1981, 
forms part of Raya Dunayevskaya’s sum- 
mation of what she called her “trilogy of 
revolution” — Marxism and Freedom: 
From 1776 until Today (1957), Philoso- 
phy and Revolution: From Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982). In this summation, Dunayevskaya 
projected both her critique of Marxism 
since the death of Karl Marx and her 
view of Marxist- Humanism’s historic con- 
tinuity with the Hegelian-Marxian dialec- 
tic as Hegel and Marx had articulated it. 
This writing was edited by the author 
from a presentation she had given to 
Marxist- Humanist colleagues in Septem- 
ber 1981 as the manuscript of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution was 
being readied for the publisher. The full 
text excerpted here is on deposit in the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor and 
Urban Affairs, microfilm #7118-26. 

I. Philosophic Confrontation 
With Post-Marx Marxists 
On The Ground Of The 
Mid-1950s Movement From 
Practice 

Although what we have been talking 
about all day and will continue to talk 
about is “organizational responsibility 
for Marxist- Humanism,” I will discard 
that expression. The reason is this: un- 
less you understand the historic link of 
continuity, there is no point in saying 
“Take organizational responsibility for 
Marxist-Humanism.” So I want to chal- 
lenge what you understand as Marx’s 
Humanism and its relationship to Marx- 
ist-Humanism. 

When I said I was opposed to till 
post-Marx Marxists beginning with En- 
gels, I didn’t mean only the gap be- 
tween Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks 
and Engels’ reductionism in Origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the 
State. I am challenging Engels also on 
nearly all of his interpretations of the 
dialectic, not because he betrayed; he 
didn’t. He did the best he possibly 
could. That’s the trouble. The best he 
could wasn’t good enough. 

You have to begin seeing what it 
means to be a great genius, a “thought- 
diver” like Marx. And if you don’t grasp 
the uniqueness of that, loving Marx 
won’t help. All you would then do, as 
Engels did, would be to popularize him. 
Anyone who thinks he understands 
when it is made bite-size doesn’t under- 
stand what it means to appreciate and 
work out and re-create the dialectic at 
every single stage. Sure, six people will 
get up who will understand you and not 
understand Marx — and praise you as 
the “projector.” That doesn’t mean En- 
gels had any right to think he was real- 
ly projecting Marx’s whole continent of 
thought — Marx’s Historical Materialism, 
Marx’s Humanism, Marx’s “economics,” 
much less his philosophy. 

How many people think there is 
nothing greater than Mehring’s biogra- 
phy of Marx? It stinks. And not only 
because he was a Lassallean, which was 
bad enough, but because, as an intellec- 
tual, he thought he could do better in 
projecting what Marx “really meant.” 
Do you realize that the German Social- 
Democracy didn’t even ask Engels — he 
was still alive, and much superior to 
them, including Mehring who was the 
one writing the history — for his views of 
the history of socialist ideas and organ)* 
zations, a history he had lived through 
with Marx and with all tendencies who 
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truly made history? 

Ryazanov, who was known as the 
greatest Marx scholar, an archivist and 
analyst of Marxism, had discovered a 
{treat store of writings by Marx which 
had never been published. He intro- 
duced them in a scholarly and historic 
fashion, and that’s how we came to 
know the young Marx. That didn’t hold 
true for the last writings of Marx, 
which, though he hadn’t deciphered nor 
had a chance to read, he had the gall to 
characterize as “inexcusable pedantry.” 
This characterization was directed 
mainly to what we now know as 
[Marx’s] Ethnological Notebooks As all 
the rest of the post-Marx Marxists, he 
was happy enough with Engels’ Origin 
of the Family, which was supposed to 
have summarized Marx’s ninety-eight 
pages of notes on Morgan’s Ancient So- 
ciety. 

This attitude to Marx’s archives, even 
among the best of “Marx scholars,” who 
rush to publish their own views instead 
of publishing Marx’s unpublished works, 
is one of the major reasons it has taken 
us one hundred years to find out all 
that Marx had worked out. Worse yet, 
we have been left with the impression 
that Marx was so ill that he did noth- 
ing in the last years of his life. The trip 
to Algiers at the end of his life was de- 
scribed as if it were only a matter of his 
health, whereas in fact he studied Afri- 
ca there and “fell in love” with the Ar- 
abs. He had written to his daughters, as 
we have seen, that, nevertheless, [the 
Arabs] would all go to the Devil if they 
didn’t have a revolution. 

Catching the historic link to Marx is 
not only a matter of finally seeing all 
his writings, but of grasping, at one and 
the same time, that something had to 
happen both in the movement from 
practice and in the movement from the- 
ory. I want to depart for a moment 
from Marx’s day to our age, specifically 
the years 1950 to 1953. It was after the 
General Strike of the miners in 1949-50 


that I felt we had reached a new stage 
both in Marxism and in proletarian con- 
sciousness. I therefore insisted that a 
worker be present when I gave my next 
report on what we then called “Marx- 
ism and State- Capitalism” and what be- 
came [my book] Marxism and Freedom 
(Until then, the discussion had been 
limited to myself, C.L.R. James, and 
Grace Lee.) Clearly, something was stir- 
ring in the world; I felt it very strongly 
after the death of Stalin, which had lift- 
ed a heavy incubus from my brain. Be- 
fore the actual outbreak of the June 17, 
1953 revolt in East Germany — the first 
ever from under totalitarianism — I 
turned to the study of the Absolute 
Idea, splitting that category into two, 
i.e., saying that there was not only a 
unity of theory and practice, but that 
there was a movement from practice, 
and not only one from theory. 

[Later,] I went to check what Marx 
had written on Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Mind I found that where I began [in 
my letter of May 20, 1953] with para- 
graph #385, Marx had left off precisely 
at paragraph #384 — saying he would re- 
turn. But he never got to finish. 

What makes somebody, a century af- 
ter the event, without knowing where 
Marx had left off, start focusing on the 
very next paragraph? I don’t know. I do 
know that there are certain creative 
moments in history when the objective 
movement and the subjective movement 

Excerpts from Foreword by 
Adrienne Rich, p. 7 


so coincide that the self-determination 
of ideas and the self-determination of 
masses readying for revolt explode. 
Something is in the air, and you catch 
it. That is, you catch it if you have a 
clear head and if you have good ears to 
hear what is upsurging from below. All 
this happened May 12 and May 20, 


1953, six weeks before the actual revolu- 
tion on June 17 in East Berlin. 

That is something very different from 
just being the first one to translate 
Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays and Le- 
nin’s 1914 Philosophic Notebooks and 
publish them [in Marxism and Free- 
dom] as the basis for what we as Marx- 
ist-Humanists were doing on the Ameri- 
can roots of Marxism, beginning with 
the Abolitionists and climaxing in the 
1949-50 General Strike of the miners. 
That is to say, you translate because 
you have already been on the road to 
working out all these relations in your 
own country and your own time. Under 
those circumstances you cannot possibly 
look at masses in motion and not feel 
stirred to the marrow of your bones. 
That is what happened on June 17, 
1953, as the German workers destroyed 
the statue of Stalin and raised the slo- 
gan: “Bread and Freedom!” That is 
what led to the transformation of 
“Marxism and State-Capitalism,” which 
became Marxism and Freedom by 1957. 
By then we had become not just a 
State-Capitalist Tendency, but a Marx- 
ist-Humanist group, News and Letters 
Committees. 

II. From Absolute Idea As 
Movement From Practice 
As Well As From Theory 
To The Absolute Idea As 
New Beginning (1968-73) 

It was different by 1973 and Phih o- 
phy and Revolution Why was it differ- 
ent? Because this time it did not come 
only from the fact that East Europe 
had arisen against Russian totalitarian- 
ism (and there had been a revolt from 
within the slave labor camps of Vorku- 
ta). This time it came from the revolts 
against Western imperialism as well. 
This time it was the youth the world 
over, as well as the Black revolution. 
Unfortunately, all the youth thought 
was needed was more and more activi- 
ty, dismissing theoretical debates as 
“factional struggles” and considering 
that theory was so easy it could be 
picked up “en route.” These were not 
just “factional struggles” but historic- 
philosophic tendencies in a very new 
form that at one and the same time 
caught the historic link to Marx and 
had an original contribution to record. 
That theory was needed, that there 
could be no revolution without a philos- 
ophy of revolution, was shown by the 
fact that De Gaulle, without firing a 
single shot, succeeded in aborting the 
great 1968 revolt in France. Something 
had to be done. The youth in revolt 
had not betrayed; they thought they 
were very original in rejecting “factional 
struggles” and insisting, instead, on 
more and more activity. But they didn’t 
achieve what they were after. So this 
time we had to find the link from theo- 
ry and not only from practice. 

Before (1957), we stressed the move- 
ment from practice, the split in the Ab- 
solute Idea. Now (1973) we were saying 
Absolute Idea as new beginning, as to- 
tality which is just a beginning for a 
movement forward. Philosophy and 
Revolution, then, with its first Part, 
“Why Hegel? Why Now?” dug into He- 
gel as Hegel, as well as into Marx who 
re-created that dialectic, and as Lenin 
rediscovered it in 1914 at the outbreak 
of World War I All this was measured 
against the rise of both a whole new 
Third World and a whole new genera- 
tion of revolutionaries. 


(continued on page 6) 
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Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 


New in the 1991 Edition 

Foreword by Adrienne Rich 

Two previously unpublished texts by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• Marxist-Humanism’s Challenge to All Post-Marx Marxists 

• New Thoughts on Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 


To obtain the Arcl ' ?s and the Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World Development, see the ad on 


page 8. Or send for a free brochure describing the full Collection, available from: 
News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, #707, Chicago, IL 60605. 


- Contents 

PART ONE: Rosa Luxemburg as Theoretician, as Activist, as Internation- 

alist 

Chapter I Two Turning Points in Luxemburg’s Life: Before and After 

the 1905 Revolution 

Chapter II The Break with Kautsky, 1910-11: From Mass Strike Theory 

to Crisis over Morocco — and Hushed-Up “Woman Question” 
Chapter III Marx’s and Luxemburg’s Theories of Accumulation of Capital, 
its Crises and its Inevitable Downfall 

Chapter IV From the “National Question” and Imperialism to the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution; the Relationship of Spontaneity and Con- 
sciousness to Organization in the Disputes with Lenin, 1904, 
1917 

Chapter V War, Prison, and Revolutions, 1914-19 

PART TWO: The Women’s Liberation Movement as Revolutionary Force 

and Reason 

Chapter VI An Overview by Way of Introduction; the Black Dimension 
Chapter VII Luxemburg as Feminist; Break with Jogiches 
Chapter VIII The Task That Remains To Be Done: The Unique and Unfin- 
ished Contributions of Today’s Women’s Liberation Movement 
PART THREE: Karl Marx — From Critic of Hegel to Author of Capital and 

Theorist of “Revolution in Permanence ” 

Chapter IX Marx Discovers a New Continent of Thought and Revolution 

1. A Preliminary Note on the Dialectic: In Marx of the Early 
1840s; in Luxemburg, 1902; in Lenin, 1914 

2. Prometheus Bound, 1841-43 

3. Prometheus Unbound, 1844-48 

Chapter X A Decade of Historic Transformation: From the Grundrisse to 
Capital 

1. “Economics,” 1857-58: Only Class Struggles, or “Epochs of 
Social Revolution”? 

2. Capital : Significance of the 1875 French Edition of Volume 1 
Chapter XI The Philosopher of Permanent Revolution Creates New 

Ground for Organization 

1. Critique of the Gotha Program 

2. Marx’s Theory of Permanent Revolution, 1843-83 
Afterword: Trotsky s Theory of Permanent Revolution 

Chapter XII The Last Writings of Marx Point a Trail to the 1980s 

1. Post-Marx Marxists, Beginning with Frederick Engels 

2. The Unknown Ethnological Notebooks, the Unread Drafts 
of the Letter to Zasulich, as Well as the Undigested 1882 
Preface to the Russian Edition of the Communist Manifes- 
to 

3. The New Moments of the Revolutionary Philosophic-His- 
toric Concepts Discovered by Marx in the Last Decade of 
His Life 

4. A 1980s View 

Appendix: First English Translation of Rosa Luxemburg’s Address to the 
Fifth Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
London, 1907 


Trace the process of writing this book 


in the Marxist-Humanist Archives 


“In a word, when Rosa Luxemburg writes of rev- 
olution which ‘is magnificent, and everything else 
is bilge,’ it doesn’t mean the downplaying of wom- 
en. Rather, it is the totality she aspires for the ‘fu- 
ture.’ The point, especially for us today is not any 
counter-position of revolution and woman. Quite 
the contrary. The real point — and that’s why I 
have changed the . title of the projected book on 
Rosa Luxemburg and the relationship to Marx’s 
theories, from Marx’s theory of revolution to 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution — is that so long 
as we only talk of theory, we are talking only of 
the immediate task of revolution, that is to say, the 
overthrow of capitalism. But when we talk of a 
philosophy of revolution, we do not mean only the 
overthrow of capitalism, but the creation of a new 
society. Only when we have that in mind can 
the revolution be truly total” 

— ” Dear Sisters” letter of Aug. 9, 1978 


“A totally new category of post-Marx Marxism 
was created as not just a chronological description 
but a rejection of all other Marxist theories — of 
revolutionaries as well as reformists — because even 
the greatest have divided what Marx had united: 
philosophy and revolution as inseparables... Seeing 
Marx’s work as a totality made it possible for the 
first time to criticize revolutionaries as well as re- 
formists, including Lenin who alone had reorgan- 
ized philosophically and met the challenge of 
World War I and the breakdown of established 
Marxism, thereby creating ground for the Novem- 
ber 1917 proletarian revolution, but who had not 
extended that philosophic reorganization to the 
old vanguardist 1902-03 concept of the Party, 
though he had often modified it.” 

— Methodology and Politicalization: the 
Difference Between the 1980 Draft 
and the 1982 Completed Work 


reorganizing himself on the Part 
he had introduced many modifica 
der the impact of] 1905 and 191' 
especially great when he threatei 
sign from the leadership and “{ 
sailors,” if the Party did not put 
tion of the conquest of power on 
da. And he didn’t stop criticizing 
bureaucracy. But when it came 
ing with the Party then, far from 
the sailors,” he was thinking that 
shevik layer was so thin that it i 
he must trust fully. We certainly 
accept that. We, who have suffer 
years of Stalinism, the transform 
the workers’ state into its total o) 
state-capitalist society, and have 1 
new revolts from below, will nc 
any vanguardism-to-lead; they h; 
nothing but mis-lead. 

In a word, if Lenin had accomp 
great a reorganization of himseli 
Party Question as he had done 
Self-Determination of Nations, v 
have had some ground for today 
don’t. And when it comes to the 
Question, I don’t believe he ever 
of reorganizing himself. There we 
start totally anew. 

As for Trotsky, it is not only tl 
tion of vanguard-party-to-lead on i 
accepted Lenin’s 1903 position; ii 
that his theory of permanent re 
which sounds as though it is M 


• Rosa Luxemburg’s feminist dimension 

• Maria W. Stewart’s 1831 appeal to the "Daughters of Africa” 

• Karl Marx’s long-hidden Ethnological Notebooks 

• Disputes between Luxemburg and Lenin on organization and on national 

self-determination . . 

0 'The unique and unfinished contributions of today’s Women’s Liberation Movement 

• Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program as a thesis on the relationship of 
philosophy to organization 


Because Raya Dunayevskaya held that the process of writing was as 
important to understand as the actual result, she included in her Ar- 
chives notes and presentations, draft chapters and correspondence cre- 
ated during the seven-year-long labor of writing Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. Over 
1,200 pages in Vols. X and the supplementary XIV of The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection document this long trek. The documents in- 
clude Dunayevskaya’s research on: 


(continued from page 5) 


III. 1981 Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women ’s Liberation, And 
Marx’s Philosophy Of Revo- 
lution 


The point this time is that in the work 
on Rosa Luxemburg, which is also on 
Women’s Liberation, which is also on 
Marx’s work as a totality, which is also on 
Lenin, and which is also on Trotsky, I not 
only take up revolutionaries, but great rev- 
olutionaries who were also theoreticians. 
Nobody was greater than Lenin in Russia 
in 1917 or greater than Luxemburg both in 
1905 and 1919; how could they' possibly be 
inadequate for our day? The point never- 
theless is that before we spoke about the 
theoretic void left by Lenin’s death, which 
had never been filled; now we are speaking 
about the fact that even Lento, who had 
made the great philosophic breakthrough, 
had remained ambivalent. 

He had philosophically reorganized him- 
self in relationship to Materialism and Ide- 
alism, on the nature of the revolution that 
would not stop at the democratic stage but 
go all the way to the proletarian and ele- 
mental and international revolution. He 
also was for self-determination of nations 
as the actual bacillus for proletarian revo- 

short of 
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not — is not . Let’s stop here a minute. 
First of all, we must remember that Trot- 
sky did not name his analysis of 1905 as a - 
theory of permanent revolution. It was a 
Menshevik who so named it; and Trotsky 
was glad to accept the name, without any 
reference to Marx’s theory whatsoever. He 
was great, and way ahead of his time, in 
pointing out that the revolution would not 
stop at its democratic-bourgeois stage; that 
once unleashed the proletariat would go all 
the way. On the other hand, he did not 
recognize the peasantry as a revolutionary 
force, nor pay attention to the fact that 
they were the overwhelming majority in 
Russia. On that one, Lenin was right and 
Trotsky was wrong — that is to say, Lenin 
was right that, you cannot consider that a 
revolution can be successful when it disre- 
gards 90 percent of its population. Lenin 
agreed that the proletariat must be a 
“leader” but insisted it had to be a “revo- 
lutionary democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry.” Otherwise, 
Lenin maintained, it meant “skipping” 
stages of revolution, playing down its 
forces. Marx, it is true, spoke of “rural idi- 
ocy,” but he never forgot that “a second 
edition of the Peasants’ War” was needed 
to have the proletarian revolution succeed. 

Allow me to divert back to Marx’s time. 
Marx first used the expression “permanent 
revolution” back in 1843 in an essay on 
the Jewish Question, that is, on the civil 
rights of a minority, insisting that civil 
rights were insufficient and that there had 
to be totally new human relations. The 
next time he spoke of it was during an ac- 
tual revolution, 1848. Once that was de- 
feated, Marx, instead of bowing to the de- 
feat, insisted on the need for a “revolution 
in permanence.” His point was that, first, 
one must remember the highest point 
achieved by the revolution. It was proleta- 
rian independence; “Never again must we 
go with the bourgeoisie.” Secondly, the 
revolution, to be successful, must have the 
peasantry with it. Thirdly, indeed above 
all, Marx was always looking for ever-new 
live forces to create a new dialectic, not 
just philosophically, but a new dialectic of 
revolution. In a word, when he used the 
expression, “revolution in permanence,” in 
the Address to the Communist League in 
1850, he was talking about continuous rev- 
olution in transition to a class-less society. 

Two decades later, Marx continued to 
work out his theory of revolution in per- 
manence, this time in the form of actually 
predicting the revolution coming first in a 
backward country, rather than a techno- 
logically advanced country. In his 1881 let- 
ter to Vera Zasulich, praising primitive 
communism in Morgan’s Ancient Society, 
he neither failed to mention that Morgan’s 
report was government-sponsored, nor 
stopped at the primitive stage. It is true 
that the Iroquois women had more power 
than women under capitalism and collec- 
tive property of the tribes could lead to a 
higher state. But Marx wasn’t just record- 
ing facts; he was interested in what the 
facts signified. Marx had lived through the 
Paris Commune, and a decade later there 
was nothing on the horizon of that nature, 
and he was questioning whether a new 
dialectic of revolution could start within 
Russia and the Peasant Communes that 
still existed there. So non-determinist was 
he, and so open to all new beginnings, that 
he now held that his “Historical Tendency 
of the Accumulation of Capital” was not to 
be made into a universal. It was a general- 
ization of what had happened in Western 
Europe, but Russia had the best chance in 
the world to avoid the monstrosity of 


Western capitalism. 

He was not predicting as a prophet. He 
was analyzing dialectically the law of mot- 
ion of capitalist society to its collapse, the 
live forces of revolution who were re-creat- 
ing the dialectic of revolution in new cir- 
cumstances. And precisely because his vi- 
sion was of a new form of society, a class- 
less society, he didn’t stop at any historic 
stage as the ultimate. 

I began by saying that unless Marxist- 
Humanists fully grasped the historic conti- 
nuity to Marx’s Humanism and worked 
out the trail to the 1980s on the basis of 
those new moments in Marx’s last decade, 
the expression, “taking organizational re- 
sponsibility for Marxist-Humanism,” would 
have no meaning. In a word, my “rejec- 
tion” of that expression meant that the 
prerequisite for it was, at one and the 
same time, catching the historic continuity 
as well as working it out for our age. What 
I was stressing in Chapter XII of the book 
was the new openings in what Melville 
had called “abrupt intermergings” and 
what we called the “new moments” in 
Marx’s last decade, be it in the Ethnologi- 
cal Notebooks, both as they concerned 
Asiatic mode of production and the role of 
women among the Iroquois and the Irish, 
and for that matter, what Marx had writ- 
ten of the Paris Commune, or the projec- 
tion of a revolution in Russia ahead of one 
in the West. 

The imperative need to fill the philo- 
sophic void in post-Marx Marxism is most 
clearly seen in Leon Trotsky’s reduction of 
the ground for the Fourth International to 
a matter of leadership, or, as he put it: 
“The crisis of the world is the crisis of 
leadership,” as if substitution of good lead- 
ers, like Trotsky, instead of bad leaders, 
like Stalin, would change the course of the 
world. Instead, as we know, the Fourth In- 
ternational became the stillbirth it is. Had 
he considered, instead, that it was his his- 
toric responsibility to fill the philosophic 
void, he might have found the trail to lead 
us back to Marx and forward to the trans- 
formation of society. 

The philosophic concept of leadership 
became correctly, with us, the projection 
of Marx’s Humanism. That is to say, phil- 
osophy of revolution rather than the van- 
guardist party. It becomes all the more im- 
perative that we project all the new mo- 
ments in Marx that we did discover. And 
that is not limited to the new in organiza- 
tional form — committee-form against the 
“party- to-lead” — that didn’t separate theo- 
ry from practice 

We have all too often stopped at the 
committee-form of organization rather 
than the inseparability of that from philos- 
ophy. And it is the philosophy that is new, 
unique, our special historic contribution 
that enabled us to find historic continuity, 
the link to Marx’s Humanism. It is this 
which is totally new, not the committee- 
form of organization, as crucial as that is. 

As I put it at the end of the new book: 
“What is needed is a new unifying princi- 
ple, on Marx’s ground of humanism, that 
truly alters both human thought and hu- 
man experience. Marx’s Ethnological Note- 
books are a historic happening that proves, 
one hundred years after he wrote them, 
that Marx’s legacy is no mere heirloom, 
but a live body of ideas and perspectives 
that is in need of concretization. Every 
moment of Marx’s development, as well as 
the totality of his works, spells out the 
need for ‘revolution in permanence.’ This 
is the absolute challenge to our age.” 

September 5, 1981 
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From the Foreword by Adrienne Rich 

Editor’s note: We print below several excerpts from Adrienne Rich’s Foreword 
to the 1991 edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. 

The separation— willed or una- 
ware — of intellectuals from the peo- 
ple they theorize about, the estrange- 
ment of self-styled vanguards and 
their “correct lines” from actual peo- 
ple’s needs and aspirations is hardly 
news. Dunayevskaya tried, in the 
very structure of her life and writ- 
ings, to show us a different method. 

What does it look like when, as part 
of a movement, we try to think along 
with the human forces newly pushing 
forth, in ever-changing forms and 
with ever-different faces? How can 
we conceptualize a miners’ strike, a 
poor people’s march, a ghetto revolt, 
a women’s demonstration both as 
“spontaneous activity” and as the 
embodiment of new ideas — not yet 
perhaps written down except in rain- 
blurred flyers — about power, re- 
sources, control of the products of Adrienne Rich 

one’s labor, the ability to live hu- 
manly among other humans? How do we extract new kinds of “reason” or 
“idea” from the activities of “new passions and new forces” (Marx’s' phrase) 
without losing continuity with past struggles for freedom? How do we think 
clearly in times of great turmoil, revolution, or counterrevolution without re- 
sorting to a party line based only on past experience or on internecine grasp- 
ings for power? How do we create a philosophy of revolution which itself 
helps make revolution possible? The American Communist Party was to lose 
its way among such questions. 

Dunayevskaya’s way of grounding herself was to turn to Marx. Not, I 
should emphasize, as a turning backward but as rescuing for the present a 
legacy she saw as still unclaimed, having been diminished, distorted, and be- 
trayed by post-Marx Marxists and the emerging “Communist” states.... 

It was Marx’s humanism above all which she felt had never been ade- 
quately understood — in particular his recognition of what she called the black 
and women’s dimensions, but more largely as he sought not merely the 
“overthrow” of capitalism but a vision of “revolution in permanence,” a dy- 
namically unfolding society in which the human individual could freely devel- 
op and express her or his creativity; not a static Communist utopia but an 
evolving human community. 



* * * 

In Luxemburg, Dunayevskaya portrays a brilliant, brave, and independent 
woman, passionately internationalist and anti-war, a believer in the people’s 
“spontaneity” in the cause of freedom; a woman who saw herself as Marx’s 
philosophical heir, who refused the efforts of her lover and other men to dis- 
courage her from full participation in “making history” because she was a 
woman. But the biography does not stop here. The book opens into a struc- 
ture generated, as Dunayevskaya tells us, by three events: the resurgence of 
the Women’s Liberation Movement out of the Left; the publication for the 
first time of Marx’s last writings, the Ethnological Notebooks ; and the global 
national liberation movements of the seventies that demonstrated to h c r that 
Marxism continues to have meaning as a philosophy of revolution. Luxem- 
burg’s life and thought become a kind of jumping-off point into the present 
and future — what she saw and didn’t see, her limitations as well as her un- 
derstanding. We can learn from her mistakes, says Dunayevskaya... 

* * * 


Dunayevskaya vehemently opposes the notion that Marx's Marxism means 
class struggle is primary or that racism and male supremacism will end when 
capitalism falls. “What happens after?” she says, is the question we have to 
be asking all along. And this, she sees in the Women’s Liberation Movement, 
both women of color and white women have insisted on asking. 

And, indeed, what is finally so beautiful and compelling about the Marx 
she shows us is his resistance to all static, stagnant ways of being, the deep 
apprehension of motion and transformation as principles of thought and of 
human process, the mind-weaving dialectical shuttle aflight in the loom of 
human activity. 

Raya Dunayevskaya caught fire from Marx, met it with her own fire, 
brought to the events of her lifetime a revitalized, refocused Marxism. Her 
writings, with all their passion, energy, wit, and learning, may read awkward- 
ly at times because she is really writing against the grain of how many read- 
ers have learned to think: to separate disciplines and genres, theory from 
practice. She’s trying to think, and write, the revolution in the revolution. 
Anyone who has tried to do this, in any medium, knows that the effect is not 
smooth or seamless. 

Rosa Luxemburg may not fit the expectations of many readers schooled in 
leftist, feminist, or academic thought. It is, first of all, not a conventional bi- 
ography but rather the history and critique of a thinking woman’s mind. It 
supplies no anecdotes of Luxemburg’s childhood, no dramatic version of her 
assassination. It does, however, explore the question of how Luxemburg’s sex- 
ual and political relationship with Leo Jogiches expressed itself both in inti- 
mate letters and in her theory. But Luxemburg’s central relationships, in Du- 
nayevskaya’s eyes, were her intellectual relationship with the work of Marx 
as she understood it and the relationship of her whole self to the revolution. 
Most biographers of women still fail to recognize that a woman’s central rela- 
tionship can be to her work, even as lovers come and go. And Dunayevskaya 
doesn’t end the book with Luxemburg’s death, because she doesn’t see that 
death as an ending. She goes on to throw out lines of thinking for the future, 
lines that pass through Luxemburg’s fiery figure but don’t finish with the 
woman who “joyfully [threw her] whole life ‘on the scales of destiny...’ ” 

* * * 

It’s made so difficult, under the prevailing conditions of capital-shaped pri- 
orities, male supremacism, racism, militarism to envision that revolution 
without an end to which Dunayevskaya devoted her life. Most of us, even in 
our imaginations, settle for less. Living under these conditions, we can lose 
sight of the fact that we “live human beings” are where it all must begin — 
even to the point of denying the degree to which we are suffering. At certain 
moments, if we’re lucky, we touch the experience, the flash, of “how it would 
feel to be free.” Raya Dunayevskaya clearly never let go of her experience of 
the fullness of being human, of “how it would feel” — and she wanted that ex- 
perience to be the normal experience of every human being, everywhere. 
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MARXIST-HUMANISM’S ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT’ 


The 1957 writing by Rava Dunavev- 
skaya you called “On the Organization 
of Thought: from Marx’s age to today” 
in the June N&L was the kind of sum- 
mation of Marxist-Humanism that 
could be presented as an answer to the 
frequent question we hear behind litera- 
ture tables, “Well, what is Marxist-Hu- 
manism?” At the same time, it was 
filled with exciting points for serious 
study by seasoned Marxist- Humanists. 
It challenges the post-Marx Marxists 
with the idea of a movement from prac- 
tice that is a form of theory. That un- 
dercuts that old saw of moving the poli- 
ticians and union bureaucrats leftward; 
Raya argues that something new hap- 
pened in the world when the miners 
asked what kind of labor human beings 
should do — that they demanded a total 
approach. 

Most of all, the whole talk was on 
News and Letters Committees — that is, 
on our responsibility, which is height- 
ened by not being a vanguard. The 
point is not to wait for the mass move- 
ment or demand its existence. Certainly 
today, after the disappointment of the 

The new edition of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution has just arrived! 
How important it is to have it at this 
moment was brought home to me when 
I attended a meeting on what to do 
about the Supreme Court gag order. 
These women were definitely activists 
in quite a different world than the aca- 
demics at the UCLA Conference I 
wrote about in the June issue of N&L. 
Yet how to overcome being over- 
whelmed at the thought of uprooting 
the entrenched military-industrial com- 
plex? 

Without Marxist-Humanism’s philoso- 
phy of human, historic development, 
overcoming contradictions in reality and 
in thought, working out the always new 
and ever-changing relationship between 
the movement from practice and the 
movement from theory — what possible 
ground would anyone have to stand on 
today in considering social revolution a 
genuine perspective in 1991? There is 
no way we can be anywhere near the 
terrain of the concrete in discussing rev- 


anti-war movement, what is clear is 
that the theoretic responsibilities of rev- 
olutionaries to challenge the intellectual 
sloth of post-Marx Marxism is compel- 
ling. 

Because we live in this capitalistic al- 
ienated world where the fetishism of 
commodities rules, the “intellectual 
sloth” has a pulling effect on us too. 
But we have a rich source to find a 
pathway out. Whereas the world situa- 
tion appears more dire than ever before 
and capitalist ideology appears as all- 
dominant... we have another 30 years of 
Raya’s work since Raya wrote this in 
1957 — and specifically we now have a 
new edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution. 

Hegel’s statement that “it is the na- 
ture of the truth to force its way to rec- 
ognition when the time comes” could 
appear as a kind of teleology — but to 
Raya it was a call to action to super- 
sede the divison between thought and 
reality. 

Shelley 
New York 

olution if we separate that from discuss- 
ing the legacy left by Dunayevskaya 
and how that reaches for the future as 
an active task to do. That is what made 
me so excited to finally have the new 
edition actually in hand! 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

In the 1957 article from the Archives 
Raya talks about the need for a total 
approach. Now more than ever we need 
that total approach if humanity is to 
survive and be able to have a future. 
Can anyone tell me that if we were hu- 
man, we would be having wars and pa- 
rades and feeling proud about killing 
other human beings — men, women and 
children? 

Worker 

California 

* * * 

Congratulations on the new edition of 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution! It is truly impressive, enhanced 
by Adrienne Rich’s perspicacious Fore- 


Readers’ Views 


word. She both understands Raya Du- 
nayevskaya, the woman, and the mean- 
ing of Marxist-Humanism. Although it 
may seem a blatant non-sequitur, my 
feeling is that President Bush ought to 
make hay while he basks in the sun of 
his popularity because I predict that 
history will not deal kindly with him. 

Editor 
New York 

THE BLACK STRUGGLE 

It is the simple word “Amandla” 
(power), as it is used in the Black 
world, that stresses that workers are 
not only fighting for different conditions 
of labor and higher wages, but for 
Amandla. In the Introduction to the 
1983 edition of American Civilization 
on 'Trial we are told that “it is a feeling 
of fighting for nothing less than free- 
dom which transforms the struggle from 
a mere trade union battle to one for a 
whole new society.” That concept of 
Mind as totality speaks to the need to 
break the barriers that post-Marx 
Marxists have left to plague the move- 
ment today. The lack of a mass outp- 
ouring to protest the Rodney King case 
illuminates the violent attack Reagan- 
ism and Bush have unloosed on the 
mind of the oppressed. The leap beyond 
that barrier needs working out. 

Eugene Ford 
California 

* * * 

In Nkele Ntingane’s description of 
what women are doing to try and create 
a new education system in South Africa 
(June N&L), what hit me was that the 
organizations they have formed are 
called PTSAs, which means the parents, 
teachers and students are trying to 
work this out together. What a contrast 
to the U.S. where the one person who 
is never consulted about education re- 
form is the student. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

John Alan’s critique of Charles John- 
son’s novel The Middle Passage in the 


June N&L for “interjecting from the 
outside the ancient Greek concept of 
‘pure Being’... into the history of the 
American Black struggle for freedom,” 
brought to mind an earlier critique of 
the Negritude writer Alioune Diop by 
his friend Frantz Fanon. 

Nearly 40 years ago, Fanon wrote 
that Diop’s preoccupation with what 
the latter saw as the lack of a concept 
of being in Southern African Bantu cul- 
ture was at the expense of missing the 
struggle for freedom: In Black Skin, 
White Masks, Fanon wrote that “there 
is nothing ontological about segrega- 
tion” (p. 186). In that book, Fanon held 
that tbe path to liberation or even of 
grasping Bantu culture under apartheid 
was “not a matter of finding Being in 
Bantu thought,” but of connecting the 
struggle for freedom to a philosophy of 
revolution which he rooted in Hegel 
and Marx. 

Professor 

Indiana 


SMALL LIGHT IN DARK TIME 

Here is something to add to the re- 
port on the Memorial Day anti-war 
march in Hartford, Conn, in the June 
N&L: Some members of that local anti- 
war community were not able to partic- 
ipate in that march because they were 
in New Haven to protest the appear- 
ance of George Bush at the Yale Uni- 
versity commencement. Security pre- 
vented them from getting in but they 
were cheered when the Yale graduates 
started to file in. Nearly a quarter ol 
the Class of 1991 were carrying signs, 
wearing buttons, or had painted slogans 
on their mortar-board caps. Some were 
protesting the war, others were for 
abortion rights, the environment, civil 
rights, or Yale’s labor relations. Obvi- 
ously, things have changed at Bush’s 
Alma Mater since he was elected to 
Skull and Bones. It was a small point of 
light in a dark time. 

Richard Greeman 
Connecticut 
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THE AGE OF GLOBALIZED STATE-CAPITALISM 


The bourgeoisie seems to have suc- 
ceeded in identifying counter-revolution 
with revolution and convincing the 
world we can’t go beyond the present 
conditions of our existence. We see it in 
Reagan calling the contras “freedom 
fighters,” in the brokered agreement in 
Angola, and in the African nations 
wanting an European Economic Com- 
munity style economic federation, as if 
European capitalism didn’t make Africa 
even less than marginal economically. 
The critique of the Left has collapsed, 
never having had the ability to differen- 
tiate between capitalism and socialism 
in the present reality of globalized 
state-capitalism. 

'4LB. 

Berkeley 

* * * 

State-capitalism exists today all over 
the world. The state apparatus has tak- 
en over most of our lives. We can’t 
move a finger without the approval of 
the state, the police, the tax man. Now, 
in the aftermath of the Persian Gulf, 
the state is taking the last benefits from 
the workers and the so-called “Justice” 
system is backing it up all the way. 

It is impossible to grasp the problems 
of our age without state-capitalist theo- 
ry. There is an ignorance within the 
Marxist movement which gives a free 
hand to the rulers to attack “Marxism” 
with their so-called “democracy.” It is 
not Marx that is outdated and the rul- 
ers know this very well. What Raya 
Dunayevskaya developed is totally dif- 
ferent from all other theories of - state- 
capitalism. She proclaimed the absolute 
freedom of humanity. 

Dominican revolutionary 
California 

* * * 

On June 4, I made a delivery to a 
garment shop here and noticed a Chi- 
nese worker was wearing a T-shirt com- 
memorating the June 4, 1989 Tianan- 
men massacre. He told me he was from 
Hong Kong and life here was better. He 
had two huge hampers of cut goods to 
deliver — he was pushing one and pulling 
the other. They must have weighed 250 
pounds each, and he looked like he 
didn’t weigh 115 pounds. All I could 
think was how bad conditions of labor 
; and life must be in China and in Hong 
Kong that this can be considered better. 
I was afraid to ask what he was being 
paid. 

John Marcotte 
New York 


There are several theories of state- 
capitalism. What is important is the 
uniqueness of Dunayevskaya’s theory, 
its relation to Marx’s 1844 critique of 
“vulgar Communism” and how he treats 
labor, the human being. Part of Raya’s 
journey to get to Marxist- Humanism 
was in relation to state-capitalism, and 
part to Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. 
There were many pathways to her de- 
velopment of theory which you have to 
understand to see how you take the op- 
positions in hand and confront them in 
such a way as to see the future. 

Iranian revolutionary 
California 


We put a lot of the onus on Bush 
and Reagan, but the drive of the U.S. 
for world domination isn’t due to one 
administration. You can follow it 
through ever since the end of World 
War II. It has its origins in the nature 
of imperialism. 

Longtime socialist 
New York 

* * * 

The USA is now clearly the dominant 
military power (with Britain in the role 
of loyal sidekick), but Germany and Ja- 
pan are the rising economic powers. I 
wouldn’t venture to predict whether the 
future will bring collusion or conflict be- 
tween the three, but the potential for a 
new rivalry is there and needs to be 
watched. The world hegemony of a sin- 
gle ideology — capitalist democracy and 
the free market — is also new. It has 
taken hold of the British Labour Party 
and international social democracy — a 
whole political tradition that historically 
supported the plan. It has taken East-’ 
em Europe by storm, and even Russia 
is moving toward it. 

Richard Bunting 
England 


There’s a lot of discussion now about 
Reagan and the hostage crisis, the 
back-stage maneuvering with Iran not 
to release the hostages so Carter would 
lose. The total corruption of the bour- 
geois class is so obvious, doesn’t it 
make the hollowness of the victory pa- 
rade apparent? 

Musician 
New York 

* * ' * 

The philosophic divergence in the 
State-Capitalist Tendency between 
G.L.R. James and Raya Dunayevskaya 
when she refused to equate Mind with 
the party has its roots in the attitude 
toward labor. Dunayevskaya held fast 
to the socialization of labor being the 
basis of the new society. Automation 
meant a new concrete interpenetration 
of objective and subjective making it 
impossible to see where practice leaves 
off and theory begins. 

Black writer 
Bay Area 


AIDS— TATOOS NEXT? 

When the American Medical Associa- 
tion (AMA) met at the Hilton in Chica- 
go they were met by members of the 
militant Alt)S Coalition To Unleash 
Power (ACT-UP) demanding national 
healthcare. What terrifies me the most 
was the call by the AMA keynote 
speaker, Dan Quayle, for mandatory 
AIDS testing and disclosure. When that 
doesn’t stop the spread of AIDS will 
they suggest patches for our clothes or 
even tattoos with our last HIV test date 
and result? 

S.Q. 

California 



WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 


“What happened to Women’s Libera- 
tion?” (June N&L) was perceptive con- 
cerning the problems with feminism to- 
day. It is, indeed, shockingly true that 
“today’s urgent reality barely penetrates 
the academic walls.” That is exempli- 
fied by the theories of deconstruction- 
ism and post-modernism, which have 
degenerated into asserting that there is 
no reality; we’re all just playing with 
“realities.” That view obviously comes 
from a very privileged, closed position. 

Just because the political fight is on 
the offensive against us now is no cause 
to become nostalgic about the past. We 
need to be writing new songs and mov- 
ing forward, with all our anger and out- 
rage, and our position based on free- 
dom, creativity and respect for women’s 
lives. 

Radical-Lesbian-Feminist activist 
California 

* * * 

This country is getting so sick. After 
years of work to establish the fact that 
date rape and acquaintance rape exists 
and must be fought, some reactionary 
professor at the University of Califor- 
nia, a Professor Neil Gilbert, feels free 
to call the well-documented number of 
acquaintance rapes a “phantom epidem- 
ic of sexual assault.” He is worried that 
all this talk will take the fun out of dat- 
ing and that “the kaleidoscope of inti- 
mate discourse — passion, emotional tur- 
moil, entreaties, flirtation, provocation, 
demureness — must give way to cool- 
headed contractual sex: ‘will you do it, 
yes or no? Please sign on the line be- 
low’.” If Gilbert can’t distinguish be- 
tween pleasure and rape, he certainly 
has no business on a college campus or 
anywhere else. 

Feminist 

Midwest 

I have followed the New York Times 
pitiful defense and then apology when it 
gave the name of the woman who re- 
ported that William Smith raped her. It 
really shows how reactionary this coun- 
try is getting that the Times not only 
thought that now was the time to start 
naming rape victims, but they had the 
gall to title their article, “Leap up So- 
cial Ladder for Woman in Rape In- 
quiry” — as if being raped by a Kennedy 
was a step up! 

Disgusted 
Bremerton, Wash. 


PINATUBO AS OMEN 

The eruption of Mount Pinatubo on 
Philippine Independence Day, driving 
the American military out of Clark Air 
Base, and nearly disabling Subic Bay 
Naval station — the two largest U.S. for- 
eign bases — just as time was running 
out on the stalled negotiations over 
their future status, struck many as iron- 
ic and others as a very serious omen. 
No sooner were the observers compar- 
ing the spectacular eruptions to a 
mushrooming nuclear cloud, than ques- 
tions began to be raised about the nu- 
clear weapons being stored at Clark. In 
fact, a British newspaper reported the 
weekend of June 15 that a high-level 
nuclear alert had been declared by the 
Americans, and quoted an unidentified 
official as saying that an imminent nu- 
clear accident was quite possible in the 
Pacific. 

Press attention focused on the Ameri- 
cans... Meanwhile, hundreds of Filipinos 
have died from collapsing buildings. 
Deaths from respiratory problems, pri- 
marily affecting children and the very 
poor (including members of the Aeta in- 
digenous group who live on the moun- 
tain and can neither easily evacuate nor 
get medical attention) continue to go 
unreported by the U.S. press. 

Victor Hart 
New York 


THE ENVIRONMENT IN CRISIS 

I was never what you’d call a diehard 
environmentalist until I went to work in 
an oil refinery. The daily rape of the 
environment and the environmental 
rape of the workers is exactly what 
Franklin Dmitryev wrote of in the June 
N&L. The type of (or lack of) mind 
that would call for drilling in the Alas- 
kan National Wildlife Reserve can be 
seen in the following from the “ARCO 
Spark”: “This isn’t exactly a paradise 
for backpackers. So much of the year 
it’s a white frozen wasteland. But this 
time of year it explodes with life. The 
geese come first. Caribou not only 
flourish around our rigs and plants, as 
if the drillpads weren’t even there — 
they’re attracted to them.” All I could 
think of were the rabbits who crouch in 
the middle of country roads hypnotized 
by oncoming headlights. 

Oilworker 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The environmental movement is a 
hallmark of this decade. Recycling and 
Earth events are commonplace, but we 
continue to read of environmental disas- 
ters world-wide. The article by Franklin 
Dmitryev shows it isn’t a matter of just 
tackling more issues but of organizing 
our thinking so we can address them in 


the context of a philosophy of libera- 
tion. The paragraph about capitalism 
sucking the life o,ut of humanity and 
nature together is important because 
the environmental movement generally 
poses the question as if it is an irrecon- 
cilable opposite: “Jobs vs. Nature.” 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 


I can remember when I was a child 
60 years ago growing up in Kentucky, 
my Dad bought a one-cylinder gasoline 
engine to grind feed for our stock. I was 
in school, which was a mile away, and I 
felt sick from the smell of the pollutant 
that the engine put into the air. We 
were so unused, then, to pollution. In 
those days, air and water were the mea- 
sure of what was clean. Today, right in 
the middle of the capitalist war in the 
Persian Gulf, Bush declared an “energy 
policy” that meant intensified war on 
the environment here at home for the 
sake of capitalist production. That 
means war on the air we breathe, the 
water we drink, against everything that 
sustains life. 

Felix Martin 

Los Angeles 


TRANSFORMING GLASGOW? 

The Labour administration is trying 
to transform Glasgow and encourage in- 
ward investment in finance, commerce 
and culture, in conjunction with the 
Tory-controlled Scottish Development 
Agency. It began in the mid-1980s and 
at first was mainly confined to image 
building. Later considerable sums of 
public money went into such events as 
the Glasgow Garden Festival, culminat- 
ing last year in Glasgow being the Eu- 
ropean City of Culture for the year. 
Most of the public money ended up in 
private hands — public' relations firms, 
advertisers, speculative builders and 
other fast money merchants. The City 
centre has been “yuppified” while noth- 
ing has been done for Glasgow’s major 
peripheral housing schemes. (I believe 
this pattern of urban regeneration was 
first pioneered in the U.S.) 

Central to this drive has been a con- 
certed attempt to suppress Glasgow’s 
working class heritage of Struggle. The 
image of Red Clydeside is not attractive 
to the sharp suited businessman that 
Glasgow’s Labour group now wants to 
attract. Ironically, this dismissal of ^ 
Glasgow’s radical tradition has coincid- 
ed with mass defiance of the law — 10% 
of 'the people of Glasgow have refused 
to pay the poll tax introduced by the 
Tories and implemented mainly by Lab-** 
our Local Authorities! 

Correspondent 

Scotland 



REVOLUTIONARY 

JOURNALISM 


Marx does seem to have had a word 
for everything we’re confronting today. 
Just listen to what he said about the 
“media” nearly 150 years ago: “The 
press has become, vile, and one could 
only hesitate to say whether the lack of 
understanding exceeds the lack of char- 
acter, and whether the absence of form 
exceeds the absence of character, or the 
reverse.... The essence of the free press 
is the characterful, rational, moral es- 
sence of freedom. The character of the 
censored press is the characterless mon- 
ster of unfreedom; it is a civilized mon- 
ster.” 

But what makes Marx so important 
to look at today is that he then showed 
what it meant to practice philosophy. 
Listen again: “From the standpoint of 
the Idea, it is self-evident that freedom 
of the press has a justification quite dif- 
ferent from that of censorship because 
it is itself an embodiment of the Idea, 
an embodiment of freedom.” That is 
the kind of revolutionary journalism we 
aim to practice. 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 

* * * 

At my college newspaper we had the 
freedom to say what we wanted under 
two conditions: a columnist with oppos- 
ing views had to appear in the next is- 
sue; and we could not take part in any 
“political” reporting. This was because 


of an ambiguous concept called “credi- 
bility.” 

N&L has exactly what is needed and 
nobody else gives — the perspective of 
live, human beings. As a journalist, 
these “voices from below” seem to me 
the only ones worth listening to. It 
must be difficult to ensure they are 
heard when those in power are exerting 
equal effort and a lot more money to 
make sure they aren’t. I learn so much 
from reading N&L! 

Practicing journalist 
Michigan 

* * * 

News & Letters is too repetitive. I 
hardly read anything I don’t already ex- 
pect in advance. 

Intellectual 1 ' 
Berlin 

* * * 

N&L has so much sheer information 
on popular struggles in various parts of 
the world that it lessens a feeling of iso- 
lation. The mainstream media simply 
blanks out some of the most important 
happenings. It is also the analytical 
clqrity that is important, Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s work especially. I am working / 
out how to do some research work in 
her archives. My particular interest is 
in the Women’s movement. I appreciate 
N&L’s perspective that that struggle 
has its own specifications and yet is in- 
tegrally related to “other” struggles. In 
the Indian context that means peasant 
struggles, class struggles, struggles of 
lower castes and tribal struggles. 

Women’s liberationist ' 
New Delhi 
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of both countries which capitalism is constantly trying 
to weaken. — Student, 

National Autonomous University of Mexico 


Trade union opposition 

The Authentic Workers Front (FAT), an independent 
trade union in Mexico, has been organizing discussions on 
the proposed free trade agreement among workers in Mexi- 
co and seeking international solidarity by holding a con- 
ference with Canadian and U.S. trade union locals. Below 
we print a discussion from a trade union activist in FAT. 

In Mexico little information has been forthcoming 
from authorities about the direction and content of 
what’s being negotiated with the free trade agreement. 
Since before 1986 when Mexico reduced all at once its 
tariffs — to the point of becoming one of the most open 
economies in the world — Mexican Wages in real terms 
have shrunk 60%. Neither this opening up of the econo- 
my, nor the various “economic pacts” in existence since 
1987 to check inflation, has stopped the loss of buying 
power of Mexican workers. 

In reality, the jobs generated by the commercial 
opening, in particular the maquiladora industry (U.S.- 
owned assembly factories just south of the U.S.-Mexico 
border), have not been as great as the government ex- 
pected. Close to 450,000 jobs exist in the maquiladoras. 
Some 60,000 jobs are generated annually, while the 
economy needs one million new jobs per year. The jobs 
created are sensitive to the U.S. recession and have in 
large part a temporary character. 

The maquiladora industry: established on the border 
strip is highly polluting. It has harmed the ecology and 
water in the sites where it is operating. 

One curious aspect of our system is seen in the fact 
that in the past few months, when we have had high in- 
dexes of pollution in the capital, no measures to protect 
the population were undertaken. Now however, when 
questions exist in the- U.S. about our environmental pol- 
icy, suddenly the government shuts down 100 businesses 
for not complying with measures to protect the environ- 
ment. What concern about people’s health < ouldn’t 
achieve, discussion about “fast track” negotiations with 
the U.S. did. 

In Mexico we do not know under what terms oil is 
being negotiated. What is clear is that the U.S. is inter- 
ested in a regular supply at a low cost, whether or not 
it is included directly in the treaty. The list of basic pe- 
trochemical products constitutionally protected from 
control by foreign powers has been reduced unilaterally 
by the government through arrangements, not by pass- 
ing legislation. 

The displacement of Mexican workers through illegal 
immigration to the U.S. and Canada is caused not only 
by scarcity of jobs, but fundamentally through the loss 
of stimuli to production activity, both agricultural and 
industrial, and by low wages. Taken all together these 
are the obstacles which prevent the incorporation of 
workers from the so-called “underground” economy into 
the formal economy. 

It has been insisted that a free trade pact is the only 
path, the only formula for our growth — “our entry into 
the big leagues,” We think it is not like that. There are 
other paths of development. — Trade unionist 
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The struggle of 
Tornel tire workers 

The Tornel factory is composed of" four plants located 
in Mexico City with approximately 1,200 workers. Tor- 
nel is a good example of a “competitive” Mexican indus- 
try: 1) It has some of the lowest salaries in the world. 
2) It has abundant labor-power which is submitted to 
high intensity production, including the exten- 
sion of the work week up to 72 hours. 3) It has horrible 
hygiene and safety Conditions. 4) The technology con- 
sists of discarded U.S. machinery which the. factory 
workers themselves have to repair. 

For the workers it means breathing toxic gases, 
smoke and black dust; hearing problems from the dirt 
getting into workers’ ears; eye problems caused by ex- 
cess sulphur; back problems caused by the heavy loads 
workers are required to carry. Mutilation and loss of 
hands and fingers are frequent. 

For some ten years, due to the despotism of the gov- 
ernment-controlled union, the CTM (Confederation of 
Mexican Workers), there has been no union assembly at 
Tornel. A little over two years ago the exploitation of 
the workers and the lack of safety on the job motivated 
a self-organization. When a comrade worker died, and 
the union organizer not only did not turn over money 
collected by his co-workers to his widow, but sexually 
harassed her, the indignation boiled over. 

The workers began creating their own organization 
with departmental delegates as well as press and propa- 
ganda committees. This self-organization made it possi- 
ble to exert pressure on the union and the factory man- 
agement, halting production and encouraging the devel- 
opment of the workers’ consciousness. 

After several months of self-organization the workers 
went before the Secretary General of the CTM, Fidel 
Velasquez, to demand an assembly. He responded by 
imposing a new secretary on their organization and by 
placing conditions on how the assembly could be realiz- 
ed, trying to break down the structure of their organiza- 
tion. He accused the workers’ movement of being infil- 
trated by professional agitators, guerrillas and Cardenis- 
tas (followers of Cuauhtemoc Cardenas, opposition 
presidential candidate). 

Despite these pressures, the workers carried out their 
assembly in the local union hall of an independent un- 
ion and decided to register themselves as an independ- 
ent union. The Mexican Secretary of Labor denied then- 
application for registration as an independent union and 
told them to go register with another union, a CTM ri- 
val. He set a voting date for the union a full eight 
months away to try and ruin the movement s momen- 
tum. 

When voting day finally came, the 1.000 workers who 
gathered to vote were greeted by several hundred thugs 
armed with pipes, knives and bottles. The workers tried 
to ignore this provocation, but nine comrades were 
wounded, three of whom were hospitalized. 

In the face of this attack the workers set up a camp 
in front of the Federal Council of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. They baptized the spot “Workers Solidarity 'Pla- 
za” and declared themselves to be a movement of re- 
sistance. As far as the Council was concerned, the con- 
flict was over. But the workers responded by exposing 
their situation to other unions, to popular organizations 
and universities. 

A few days later the factory fired 500 workers, adding 
to 150 fired earlier. Three months after the firing a re- 
volt took place within the factory. At that time the 
company threatened the original workers still on the job 
who sympathized with the movement. Workers on the 
picket line demanded another vote on the union within 
government offices to prevent intimidation. This did not 
occur, so only those workers actually inside the plant 
could vote. The result was a CTM victory. 

Finally, in April of this year, 197 workers who had 
been on the picket line agreed to settle and were paid 
60% of the money they had lost through cuts in then- 
salaries. “ 

The events we have traced over the period of two. 
years show the general offensive undertaken by capital 
and the Mexican state against workers when they try 


and change their labor conditions. It is a systematic 
rape of their most basic rights, an unprecedented degra- 
dation of their quality of life. 

— Student supporter of Tornel workers 


Mexico in the 
world market 

I believe that what is involved in the free trade 
agreement is consolidating the plan which has been car- 
ried out by the Mexican government under de la Ma- 
drid and Salinas (that is, since 1982). It is a plan which 
consists of integral de-nationalization: 

1) The transfer of economic-political decision-making 
to the “staff” of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World; Bank, thus losing Mexico’s sovereignty. 2) 
The transfer of property from major state corporations 
to the big transnational consortia and their partners in 
the national oligarchy. For example, a recent study 
showed that the 37 largest management groups, con- 
trolled by 37 persons, generate 22% of Mexico’s Gross 
National Product. 3) The maintaining of excessively low 
wages increases the profits of the local capitalists and 
transnationals, as well as putting pressure on the de- 
mand of the U.S. workers. The principal object is the 
lowering Of wages of North American workers. 4) The 
appropriation by U.S. capital of Mexican national re- 
sources such as oil and copper. 

The plan has been carried out since the de la Madrid 
administration came into office with its modernizing 
technocrats educated at Harvard, Yale, MIT, etc. At 
this time the plan is very advanced, and it seems to me 
that they want to crown it with a free trade agreement 
to make these policies irreversible and to deepen them 
even more. 

A very important aspect is the situation of the work- 
ing class in the three countries: the U.S., Mexico and 
Canada. Actually it is the most' important. I believe the 
problem is more or less this: 

1) The U.S. has lost competitiveness as producers of 
manufacturing goods for the world market as opposed 
to Japan or Germany. From that comes its trade deficit. 

2) The “natural” and “progressive” capitalist way to 
compete would be to increase labor productivity princi- 
pally through the introduction of very new technology. 

3) They are trying to avoid this and so are choosing 

the “easy” way to recoup that competitiveness by low- 
ering the wages of North Americans, putting the work- 
ers of Mexico and the U.S. in competition against each 
other. Thus, a true restructuring of the North American 
economy is being avoided. They are planning to dimin- 
ish the wages and tn that way compete on the world 
market. — Economics student, 

National Autonomous University of Mexico 
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On “Political Correctness” 


by Tom Parsons 

In his May 4 commencement address at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, George Bush intensified his war on free- 
dom at home by assuming the helm as commander-in- 
chief of the crusade against “Political Correctness” 
(P.C.). This ideological assault gained ominous momen- 
tum during the Gulf War hysteria. Reactionary ideo- 
logues such as Dinesh D’Souza have been given the 
“liberty” by the national media to conduct their attack 
on the notions of multi- cultural curriculum, affirmative 
action, increased recruitment of minority students and 
faculty, women's studies, and campus regulations de- 
signed to prevent racist, sexist and anti-gay harassment. 

These theoretical front-men for the Reagan-Bush re- 
trogression seek to roll back any gains still left from the 
movements of the 1960s, and any new ones bom out of 
the struggles of the 1980s, under the guise that they 
limit the “free exchange of ideas” and “American plu- 
ralism.” The free speech of a racist-sexist-homophobe is 
held above the right of Blacks, women, and gays to live 
free of intimidation. 

THE NEW REACTIONARY WATCHWORD 

With Bush’s veto of the Civil Rights Act, P.C, is join- 
ing “quota” and “reverse racism” as reactionary watch- 
words of the 1990s. Bush has declared that, “It [P.C.] 
declares' certain topics off limits, certain expressions off- 
limits, even certain gestures off-limits.... Political extrem- 
ists roam the land abusing the ideas of free speech, set- 
ting citizens against one another on the basis of their 
class or race.” 

These ''extremists” who Bush would like to wipe 
of the face of his New World Order are people like 
myself who under the whip of the Reagan 1980s 
shook campuses across the nation. We seized build- 
ings and erected shanty-towns demanding an end to 
university complicity with apartheid South Africa. 
We battled racist attacks and institutionalized rac- 
ism. We marched in women’s Take Back the Night 
marches. Into the 1990s, we fought to end gay bash- 
ing and official R.O.T.C. homophobia. Students 
swelled the ranks of the movement to stop the Gulf 
War, and have again seized the campuses, demand- 
ing an end to racist, classist cuts in education. It is 
the idea expressed in these struggles of a new kind 
of human society that is under attack. 

The liberal university professors have not been able 
to beat back the right-wing offensive. They abstract the 
policies which they are attempting to defend from the 
struggle that created them in the first place, as if pro- 
grams such as affirmative action were born out of suc- 
cessful negotiating skills rather than mass self-activity 
of Blacks and other minorities. Their relativist position 
of “diversity” also denies any struggle, pretending that 
history has not demonstrated the lie of “peaceful-coex- 
istence” between white supremacy and free develop- 
ment of people of color. Others who do claim to see 
anti-P.C. as an ideological offensive try to disprove each 
accusation one at a time. Statements such as, “minori- 
ties have an unfair advantage in college admissions,” 
are rebutted with statistics showing an actual drop in 


Support war resisters! 

Chicago, III. — Although Bush is no longer bomb- 
ing Iraq, the war against the GIs who refused to fight is 
intensifying. Over 150 face court martial and up to sev- 
en years in prison. Two face possible death penalty for 
desertion, and Amnesty International has listed some as 
prisoners of conscience. Most are being detained pend- 
ing trial in the U.S., such as the “Camp Lejeune 25” 
and the “magnificent seven” at Camp Pendleton, Cal. 
Some are detained in Germany where they have re- 
ceived broad support from the German peace move- 
ment. Still others were shackled and forcibly sent to Sa- 
udi Arabia where they sit in the brig in Riyadh. 

T.K. Jones, a resister from the West Coast, wrote, be- 
fore he turned himself in: “As I walk the streets in my 
neighborhood observing the ‘American way of life’ that 
Bush wanted me to go to the Middle East to murder 
for...I see homeless people, an estimated 30% of whom, 
are Vietnam vets... I see the rich getting richer off of 
the blood and sweat of the poor. I see a nation that 
can’t find a dime for more social programs to improve 
its citizens’ lives but can mortgage the lives of its child- 
ren for generations to come. Even when I close the door 
to my room, I cannot escape this government’s brutali- 
ty. I turn on the television to see the LAPD shameless- 
ly beating a Black man. ..I will not submit to a govern- 
ment that prioritizes tools of destruction before the 
needs of humanity...” 

T.K. and all the resisters need our support. They can 
be contacted through the Anti- Warrior , 48 Shattuck 
Square, Box 129, Berkeley, CA 94704. 

— Resister supporter 
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minority enrollment. A mere recounting of the facts still 
fails to take on the ideological nature of the assaults 
which will not be slowed by this type of empricism or 
shortcuts of activism alone. 

Of course we must build a movement to oppose this 
new phenomena, but on that basis? Unless we take re- 
sponsibility for working out the meaning of human free- 
dom, the door is open for Bush to appropriate it and 
turn it into its opposite. 

Karl Marx’s examination of the relationship be- 
tween political rights and universal human emanci- 
pation can help us cut through the current morass: 
"In the previous substitutes for the community, in 
the state, etc., personal freedom has existed only for 
the individuals who developed within the relation- 
ships of the ruling class. . . In the true community 
the individuals obtain their freedom in and through 
their association.” (German Ideology) 

There have always been “Politically Correct” ideas 
determined by the rulers. Bush wants “personal free- 
dom” only for those who express the ideas that main- 
tain this racist, sexist, class society. Marx had their 
number when he wrote, “Freedom is so much the es- 
sence of man that even its opponents realize it. . . No 
one fights freedom; he fights at most the freedom of 
others.” 

One contradiction we face is that we have a vision of 
a new human society where individual freedom will be 
developed through the free associations of the commu- 
nity and yet we live here and now in this backlash 
where we must defend the civil rights we obtain from 
the alienated state. This is what Marx was dealing with 
in writing of the relation between political rights and 
human emancipation. 

Today our generation can only neglect philosophy at 
our own peril. The failure of the anti-war movement 
shows that activity alone is not enough. The very sur- 
vival of the freedom movements are at stake. 
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H.S. student speaks out 

Los Angeles, Cal. — As I started reading the arti- 
cle on Youth in the June edition of News & Letters, 
something struck me. No one in our society tells the 
real meaning of education and what is becoming of the 
so-called “children who are our future.” 

As a 16-year-old high school student myself, I am sor- 
ry. to say we get no education at all. Not enough money 
is spent on our schools, while billions of dollars are 
spent for war. But isn’t education the most important 
thing? Worst of all, not enough time is spent on educa- 
tion. One teacher may have to teach three different 
subjects in one day, and that causes the teachers not to 
concentrate. A teacher may have 50 students in one 
class. If a student needs help, who does he/she turn to? 
It’s the school’s responsibility to find help; but there is 
none. The society around us is consistently changing, 
but our education is going down the drain. 

The N&L article showed the case of Milwaukee, 
where “Over 50% of the students drop out because of fi- 
nancial necessity or boredom.” But the school should 
pay for the students’ necessities; and as for boredom: 
the truth is that you don’t learn anything in. school. 
And if class is boring, why study at home? All the at- 
tention is put on students with the higher grades. For 
the average/lower students, it’s left to them to raise 
their grades and become someone. The students are 
calling out for help, but there is no one to answer. High 
schools seem to be a dead end to most students. Many 
say, “Why should we try?” and they drop out. 

In elementary and middle school, it seems to be so 
much fun. The teachers are not hard on you. But once 
you take that first step in high school, the teachers as- 
sume that you know everything. And if you don’t, then 
you’re just “stupid” or “you have no future,” which 
gives students no hope at all. The students today are 
surrounded by drugs, alcohol, ^abuses from home and, 
worst of all, pressure from parents. We are tired of 
promises made by higher authorities. We want action 
that will bring some changes. — Nina 
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Protest AMA policies 



Chicago, III. — On June 24, ACT -UP (AIDS Coali- 
tion to Unleash Power) Chicago sponsored a nationwide 
demonstration against the American Medical Associa- 
tion (AMA). About 300 demonstrators marched on the 
downtown hotel at which the AMA’s convention was 
being held, chanting slogans in support of the rights of 
AIDS patients, women’s rights, and the rights of minori- 
ties and the poor. The march began in good spirits, but 
things got ugly as it neared the convention site. 

The protest targeted the AMA’s policies on AIDS, 
and also the general lack of access to health care in the 
U.S. As an ACT-UP statement put it, “Health care is a 
right!! But.. .not for all of us. In the eyes of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the right to health care 
doesn’t exist for people with AIDS and other serious ill- 
nesses, the elderly, the uninsured, or the poor, a dispro- 
portionate number of whom are women and people of 
color.” 

Notable was the sheer brutality and homophobia of 
the Chicago police, wading into the crowd with clubs, 
and making arrests, trying to pick off leaders and in- 
timidate the marchers. At one point, we saw a dem- 
onstrator being held down by police, and one officer 
stomped down on his leg as if trying to break it. In 
all, 26 people were arrested. 

About 50 people marched to Chicago Police Head- 
quarters to show support for those arrested. A spokes- 
man from ACT-UP said, “We should think about what 
we’ve accomplished here today.” This was a good point. 
For all the courage and militancy that were shown, the 
turnout was somewhat smaller than the organizers had 
expected. And I, at least, would have liked to hear 
something directly about the effects of capitalism on 
health and medicine. 

— Gerard Emmet 

AIDS and capitalism 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Having worked in different 
areas of human service since 1987, my exposure to legal, 
medical, financial and social-service systems has taught 
me that this world is being increasingly designed to suit 
the already privileged and ruthless. This is particularly 
clear working with people with AIDS. 

The total AIDS cases in the world since If '9 is over 
1.5 million. In the U.S., treatment of a person infected 
with HIV without AIDS is $5, 000/year and with AIDS, 
$85,000/year. Fifty five percent of cases are located in 
13 cities containing 5% of the nation’s hospitals. 

Many people in the U.S. have little or no access to 
private health insurance, and legal loop-holes often 
allow companies to discontinue coverage of already 
insured individuals who develop AIDS. Most HIV 
patients depend on public health facilities which 
provide very few HIV specialized doctors. Beds are 
so limited that AIDS patients often find themsleves 
lying on cots in hospital corridors, and waiting time 
for appointments is up to seven months. It is living 
in poverty and despair which insures continued 
spread of the disease and accelerates the onset of 
illness and death. 

One of my clients is from Mexico, a 24-year-old male 
who has been supporting his mother for the past four 
years and is now ashamed to tell her of his illness. He 
and two friends have been camping under a downtown 
Los Angeles bridge for the past seven months. He is in- 
eligible for public benefits and is too weak to work. He 
is terrified of staying at any shelter due to the high in- 
cidence of gay-bashing and rape. 

Another client is a prison inmate whose mother has 
attempted to have him released on the grounds that he 
was not given a death sentence but will certainly die in 
prison. He was down to 85 pounds and unable to stand 
a few weeks ago but the legal system claims he is still 
potentially dangerous. He is neglected and abused by 
guards and other personnel who let him lie for hours in 
his own feces. 

ACT-UP and WHAM (Women’s Health Action and 
Mobilization) are fighting to include infections specific 
to women on lists of disabling AIDS diseases in order to 
become eligible for benefits. This is needed since AIDS 
related illnesses were acknowledged only according to 
the male model. HIV infected women often have to deal 
with children, trying to balance a precarious budget and 
worrying about what happens to the children if 
when they die. 

Afro-American, Latino and immigrant groups in 
Los Angeles have been fighting baek. Most recently 
a coalition of concerned members of social agencies 
has formed to fight the denial of legal residential 
status to HIV infected immigrants. August 2 is the 
last day to contest this immigration bill, which was 
created by pressure from fundamentalist groups. 

Money is being wasted on short-lived and non-recycl- 
able products and the defense industry. If that labor 
and ingenuity were focused on AIDS, such “fateful” in- 
cidents wouldn’t have to become the tragedies I see 
every day, and human service- work like mine would be 
worthwhile rather than the senseless labor of Sisyphus 
it seems to really be. 

— Anna Maillon 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Well-orchestrated victory parades in Washington, 
New York and London in May and June could not cov- 
er over the stench of death, torture, starvation, disease 
and environmental destruction which persists through- 
out the territory of Iraq and Kuwait. Even battle-hard- 
ened Marine veterans complained quietly to the press, 
who recorded on the back pages that “the parades and 
celebrations, coupled with the sanitized news reports, 
had failed to convey the sordid reality of war.” 

"The carnage suffered by Iraqi soldiers in the first 
few hours of armed clashes, some said, was enough 
to turn stomachs." (New York Times, May 31, 1991) 
However, such humanist compunctions did not seem 
to affect top political and military leaders or the me- 
dia, who continue to celebrate a "clean” war where 
"only” 268 Americans were killed. 

In Iraqi Kurdistan, U.S. officials are itching to evacu- 
ate all foreign troops, now that a promise of autonomy 
is about to be put on paper by the Ba’thist regime. Sent 
belatedly for the stated reason of “protecting” the 
Kurds from the fascistic Saddam Hussein regime, but in 
actuality to coax the starving Kurds away from the bor- 
der of U.S. ally Turkey, the troops’ departure will open 
up the Kurds to, at the very least, Iraqi death squad 
type repression. All state powers, from Iraq to the U.S., 
from Turkey to Saudi Arabia and Syria, and from Iran 

Indonesian workers’ strikes 

Several hundred Indonesian garment and shoe work- 
ers, mainly women, demonstrated on June 18 in Jakar- 
ta, demanding that the government act to improve their 
working conditions. They called for an end to a decree 
allowing the military to intervene in labor disputes, and 
for enforcement of the official minimum wage of a little 
over $1 a day. 

The women chanted a song: “I eat propaganda, with 
a side dish of promises. Guess who I am? That’s me, 
the Indonesian worker.” 

While relatively small, the demonstration was symp- 
tomatic of the upsurge in strikes, work stoppages and 
protests boiling up recently in a land where workers, 
until recently, have been held, tightly in check by the 
state. 

Now, tens of thousands of young people are mi- 
grating from rural homes into the industrial zones 
surrounding Jakarta and other urban centers. They 
are entering labor-intensive industries such as gar- 
ment and shoe production, fish canneries and toy 
manufacture. And they are bitterly protesting 
against a super-exploitative system aligning the In- 
donesian state and foreign capitalists against them. 

Most of the large shoe manufacturers are foreign- 
owned and supply to U.S. firms such as Nike and Ree- 
bok. Nike buys from six plants which employ over 

24,000 workers; they keep at least one manager at each 
plant. A pair of Nike shoes which sells on average for 
$65 in Europe and North America, costs about $12 to 
make in Indonesia. 

Minimum wage laws are flagrantly disregarded along 
with regulations on overtime and child labor. Yet even 
the official minimum wage is well below what the gov- 
ernment itself has stated is necessary for a decent 
standard of living based on such factors as daily food 
intake, housing costs, etc. 

Working conditions of forced overtime and 65<t a day 
wages became so intolerable to some 2,800 women work- 
ers at one shoe factory last April, that they took over 
management offices and smashed the computers and 
furniture. At another factory, workers said their pay is 
cut if they “talk back” to managers. Workers are not al- 
lowed to leave the factory during working hours, and 
they earn about $7.70 for a 50-hour work week. 

Labor and human rights activists have responded to 
the wave of strikes and protests by forming the Solidar- 
ity Free Trade Union. They are attempting to counter 
the state-controlled labor federation which all unions 
were forced to join in 1985. So far, the workers have 
been taking their own independent actions. 
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The grisly aftermath of the Gulf War 


to Russia, oppose independence for Kurdistan. 

Throughout Iraq, as estimated by Greenpeace activist 
William Arkin, a former Army intelligence officer, the 
casualties have been as follows: 100,000 to 120,000 Iraqi 
soldiers killed in the war, and 74,000 to 101,000 civilians 
killed since last August. Of the civilian deaths, 5,000 to 

15,000 were from the U.S. air war. In keeping with their 
“sanitized” accounts of the war, neither the Pentagon 
nor the armies of “investigative” reporters from the cor- 
porate media have come up with much at all in the way 
of casualty figures. 

The destruction of Iraq’s electrical and transport sys- 
tem in the bombing has meant severe shortages of food 
and medicine as well as a deterioration of sanitary con- 
ditions. The Ba’thist regime, nervous about appearing 
weak, helps to cover up this suffering just as much as 
the Western media. In any case, neither regime officials 
nor the wealthy are the ones suffering. These deaths 
will continue for months or even years, a visiting team 
of Western medical specialists has reported. 

From the entire region of the war, some five million 


Algerian protest in France 



Standing behind a barricade of burning tires 
and road signs, June 28, Algerian youth near 
Avignon, France protested for better living 
conditions and job opportunities. 


Fundamentalism in Algeria 

As the corrupt and discredited regime of the National 
Liberation Front (FLN) unravels after nearly three dec- 
ades in power, Islamic fundamentalists are sharpening 
their knives for a takeover. Elections, which had been 
scheduled for June 27, were put off after rioting in May 
by supporters of the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) 
against pro-FLN bias in the election rules led the gov- 
ernment to call out the army. Young unemployed men 
form the core of FIS support. 

Since the May riots, a new interim Prime Minister 
who claims some independence from the FLN hier- 
archy has promised fairer elections in six months. He 
has brought some independent political leaders, in- 
cluding a prominent feminist, into the cabinet. There 
are some signs of a united front of secular, left, 
women’s and Berber groups, all of which fear severe 
repression under a fundamentalist regime. But so far 
the FIS remains the largest political force, both on 
the streets and at the ballot box. 

The FIS scored 55% in local elections last year, and 
since then has begun to throw its weight around. In 
March, FIS goons attacked the audience at a large eve- 
ning outdoor concert of traditional chaabi music with 
stones and Molotov cocktails, accusing them of violating 
Ramadan. 

Few expect the FIS to gain a majority in the 1991 
elections, but the danger of fundamentalism will remain 
a serious one as long as its reactionary ideology holds 
an appeal to many youth disillusioned with the total 
lack of economic opportunity in a society where unem- 
ployment stands officially at over 25%. 

Romanian fascism lives on 

Post-Ceausescu Romania, still ruled by the National 
Salvation Front, a party based on a renamed faction of 
the old Communist Party, is showing in its political dis- 
course a deadly mixture of remnants of Stalinism and 
fascism. This spring, the Front-dominated parliament 
passed a nearly unanimous motion “honoring” the mem- 
ory of Romania’s 1940s home-grown fascist ruler, Mar- 
shal Ion Antonescu. Antonescu joined Hitler’s Axis and 
executed 250,000 Jews, but is today considered a patriot. 
Neither the government nor liberal and left political 
parties have done much to stop or even denounce the 
new cult of Antonescu. 

The lap est daily paper, Romania Mare, is run by se- 
veral prominent former officials of the Ceausescu re- 
gime. It advocates a form of Romanian “ethnic purity” 
which threatens not only Jews, but also Gypsies (Roma- 
ny) and the country’s large Hungarian minority. The 
transition from state-capitalism calling itself Commu- 
nism to a form of neo-fascism has apparently been a 
rather smooth one for these former Stalinist editors. 


refugees were created, many poor and unemployed. 

In Kuwaiti itself, about 450 oil wells set ablaze by the 
retreating Iraqis still burn, creating incalculable environ- 
mental damage, resulting not only in respiratory ail- 
ments, but also in darkening of the skies for parts of 
the entire region, endangering crops as far away as Pak- 
istan and India. The Kuwaiti regime’s military trials of 
alleged collaborators have shocked even the compliant 
U.S. news media, who had evidently wanted to portray 
a “happy ending” to the conflict. 

The entire Palestinian population of Kuwait, today 
about 150,000 people, have been branded traitors. 
Many members of this community, which numbered 

350,000 before the war, were born in Kuwait but 
denied Kuwaiti citizenship. Many have been sen- 
tenced to death or long prison sentences in kangaroo 
court proceedings where the fact that a "confession” 
was extracted by torture is dismissed as irrelevant. 
Dozens of Palestinians have also been kidnapped and 
executed clandestinely by Kuwaiti death squads. 

The Kuwaiti political system is officially a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and the regime offered some limited 
elections in the 1980s before the Emir dismissed the 
parliament. Even under those arrangements, 90% of the 
adults living in Kuwait are ineligible to vote under its 
incredibly restrictive citizenship laws, which exclude 
women, foreigners, Bedouins and any who cannot prove 
that their families were already citizens in 1920. Today, 
having ended martial law, the Emir is “thinking” about 
holding some sort of elections in a couple of years. 

Apartheid remains 

There is far less than meets the eye in the de Klerk 
regime’s repeal of much of South Africa’s apartheid leg- 
islation of the 1950s. First of all, the vote to do so was 
by a parliament tha + still totally excludes the Black ma- 
jority. Blacks can now buy land or move to “white” 
communities if they can afford it, and can go to “white” 
hospitals wherever they can afford it as well. 

Since whites own virtually all of the choice land 
and nicer homes and control almost all of the na- 
tion’s other wealth, and Blacks make only a fraction 
of the income of whites, it is highly doubtful that this 
wiU in any significant way change the lot of Black 
people. At most, South African law has finally 
reached the level of other white-ruled colonies like 
Kenya or Rhodesia in the 1950s, where, as their 
white rulers congratulated themselves, there were no 
official "apartheid” laws, yet whites stayed in control 
both politically and economically. 

In other ways, the position of the Black community 
has actually retrogressed. Up to 10,000 Black people 
have died in so-called “factional” violence between the 
pro-regime Inkatha movement led by Chief Gatsha Bu- 
thelezi and partisians of the African National Congress 
(ANC). Apparently modeled on the fascistic UNITA 
and RENAMO movements, South African-financed 
movements which have devastated post-independence 
Angola and Mozambique, the Inkatha movement enjoys 
at least tacit support, including apparently supplies of 
arms, from the white government. 

Its goad, outside of random mayhem and intimidation, 
appears to be some kind of “co-equal” status with the 
ANC, ahead of even other historic Black liberation 
movements such as the Pan-Africanist Congress and the 
Black Consciousness Movement. The Bush administra- 
tion would love to see such a development. Bush does 
not openly give arms and money to Inkatha, as he still 
does to UNITA, but Bush did make sure to have a pho- 
to opportunity with Buthelezi at the White House dur- 
ing the same week that he announced that he planned 
to end sanctions against the South African regime. 

While opinion polls are often suspect, especially in a 
police state like South Africa, it should be noted that 
the most recent polls show Inkatha with a mere 5% 
support level among the Black population, while ANC 
support levels range from 40 to 67% in the same polls. 
So far, however, the ANC has remained to a great ex- 
tent on the defensive, tending to negotiate on the basis 
of the regime’s conditions and definitions for ending 
apartheid. This has created dissension in the ranks. 


In Brief... 


Panama — More than a thousand Panamanian 
students were attacked and. teargassed by riot police 
during three days of demonstrations in Panama City in 
mid-June. Protesting government-sponsored food price 
hikes and demanding an extra month’s pay for all gov- 
ernment workers, the students blocked Panama City’s 
main throughways and smashed windows in the Nation- 
al Assembly building. Demonstrators included 500 high 
school . students from the wealthy Paitilla district of 
Panama City. 

* * * 

El Salvador — The Bush administration has ar- 
ranged for the release of $21 million in previously frozen 
military aid to El Salvador to help that government 
carry on its bloody military maneuvers. So horrendous 
had been the human rights policies in El Salvador that 
Congress ordered $41.4 million in aid be frozen, particu- 
larly when the Salvadoran government failed to investi- 
gate its own military’s responsibility for the murder of 
six Jesuit priests and their housekeeper and her daugh- 
ter in November, 1989. Now, following the visit of El 
Salvadoran President Cristiani to Washington, Bush has 
released $21 million. Bush is requesting an additional 
$85 milion in military aid for fiscal 1992. The new world 
order marches on. 
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Legislation, 
or vision 


of workers? 


by BA Lastelle 

The U.S. House of Representatives on July 16 passed 
the Workplace Fairness Act, which would prevent em- 
ployers from hiring permanent replacements for work- 
ers on strike over economic (wage and benefit) issues. 
Passage of this bill, which is sure to be vetoed by Presi- 
dent Bush, is a top priority on the AFL-CIO’s agenda. 
But is legislation really the answer to labor’s ills? 

First, let’s stop using the capitalist euphemism: Per- 
manent replacements are scabs. Second, let’s look at 
some statistics: Only 16% of U.S. workers are organized 
into unions, which means that 84% are not. Thirty-five 
percent of U.S. workers are “contingent”— part-time, 
temporary or seasonal— and 7% (by official estimates) 
are unemployed. What relationship does “organized la- 
bor” have to this huge number of working people who 
may desperately need jobs and have heard little good 
about unions? 

SCABBING ON OURSELVES? 

Third, let’s admit that scabbing occurs in different 
forms and that, in many cases, “organized labor” scabs 
on itself. Teamsters Local 744 struck the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company of Chicago in 1985, but Teamsters driv- 
ers brought Coke in from Wisconsin to a drop-off point, 
where drivers laid off from other companies picked it up 
and took it to the warehouse. 

While I was at the Greyhound picket line in April 
1990, 1 learned that “sympathizing drivers” from other 
bus lines who did not wish to cross the picket line could 
leave their buses in front of the terminal and allow scab 
mechanics and Greyhound supervisors to drive them in. 
No attempt was made by striking Greyhound drivers to 
stop the buses. 

This just infuriates me. The fragmentation of the offi- 
cial labor “movement,” the careful observation of legal- 
ities, and the limitations placed by the unions them- 
selves on the active participation of the rank-and-file 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Thomas, 
Buthelezi- 
2 of a kind 




by Lou Turner 

“The more a ruling class is able to assimilate the most 
prominent men of a ruled class, the more solid and danger- 
ous is its rule. ” —Karl Mars 

Today’s changed world exudes such ideological degen- 
eracy that there is no way to keep the retrogressive de- 
velopments in the U.S. and South Africa this past 
month in separate compartments. The revelations about 
South African president F.W. de Klerk’s covert funding 
of the counter-revolutionary Gatsha Buthelezi ahd his 
terrorist Inkatha organization came on the heels of 
George Bush’s lifting of sanctions against South Africa. 

Bush had already wasted no time in taking advan- 
tage of the opening Justice Thurgood Marshall’s resig- 
nation from the Supreme Court gave him to solidify his 
“judicial supremacy” over civil rights, women’s rights 
and labor. The nomination of the Black reactionary, for- 
mer head of the EEOC (Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission), Clarence Thomas, is also a revelation 
disclosing Bush’s strategy of dividing Black America 
against itself in the aftermath of the U.S. imperialist 
war in the Persian Gulf. In short, Bush hopes he has 
found in Clarence Thomas the ideological equivalent of 
de Klerk’s unleashing of Gatsha Buthelezi. 

The recent media disclosure of the covert 
funding of millions of dollars to Buthelezi’s 
Inkatha by de Klerk’s government reveals an at- 
tempt to give that contra-style organization “le- 
gitimacy,” while actually bolstering its violent at- 
tacks on the ANC (African National Congress) 
and the Black community at large. It demon- 
strates that there is nothing “irreversible” about 
so-called “reforms” or revolution in today’s 
changed world. 

Neither the untimely resignation of Thurgood Mar- 
shall from the Supreme Court nor Bush’s nomination of 
Clarence Thomas to replace him is as arbitrary as they 
appear. Having stated on many occasions that the Rea- 
gan-Bush retrenchment was too dangerous a threat to 
civil rights in this country, Marshall had always de- 
clared that rather than retire from the Supreme Court 
(continued on page 11) 
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The Global Need to 
Re-create Marx’s Marxism 

I. The crisis in thought as Bush drives for single world mistery 


It never fails that, at momentous world historic 
turning points, it is very difficult to tell the dif- 
ference between two types of twihght— whether 
one is first plunging into utter darkness or 
whether one has reached the end of a long night 
and is just at the moment before the dawn of a 
new day. In either case, the challenge to find the 
meaning— what Hegel called “ the undefined 
foreboding of something unknown”— becomes a 
compulsion to dig for new beginnings, for a phi- 
losophy that would try to answer the question, 
“Where to Begin?” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, “Why Hegel’s 
Phenomenology? Why Now?” (1987) 
What Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the founder of Marsdst-Human- 
ism, called “the most difficult 
of all tasks that have confront- 
ed every generation of Marx- 
ists”— to philosophically re- 
state what Marx’s Marxism 
means for our age— has taken 
on new urgency in face of the 
unprecedented stage of retro- 
gression the world has been 
plunged into by George Bush’s 
genocidal was in the Persian 
Gulf and its aftermath. Bush’s 
military victory, the retrogres- 
sion on all fronts from civil 
rights to women’s lives, and the 
crisis within the freedom move- 
ments signifies that the time 
is now to assume responsibili- 
ty for working out philosophic New beginnings on the 
basis of the highpoints of freedom struggles and ideas of 
our time. 

Nothing more starkly shows that than the reaction to 
Bush’s nomination of Clarence Thomas to replace Thur- 
good Marshall on the Supreme Court. Though it is clear 
that Bush picked Thomas in order to ensure the nomi- 
nation of as reactionary an appointee as possible, the 
opposition to him, especially on the part of the Black 
leadership, is proving quite feeble. It isn’t only that, 
with the exception of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment and the Congressional Black Caucus, few are 
heeding Justice Marshall’s remark that “it makes no 
difference if a snake is white or Black; it will still bite 
you.” It’s that all-too-many Black leaders are allowing 
Bush’s victory in the Gulf war to stifle their own voices 
of opposition. 

Thus, we have someone of the stature of Jesse Jack- 
son eloquently attack Bush for being the first President 
“in 50 years to so.. .divide the nation along the lines of 
race” and then say in the same breath that this is in 
contrast to how Bush “unified the nation as command- 
er-in-chief in the Gulf War”! Throughout American his- 
tory, the integrality of opposition to racism at home and 
to American imperialism overseas has characterized the 
revolutionary struggles of the Black masses. 1 As against 
the rich history of Black freedom struggles, today’s dis- 
array in thought is so deep that many Black leaders are 
separating the two, thereby leaving Bush a loophole to 

codify Reaganism well into the next century. 

***** 

Today’s disorientation in thought has truly global 
ramifications. Its lethal consequences are manifested 
not only in the U.S., but in the Middle East. 

Though Bush followed up his war against Iraq by giv- 
ing Hussein the green light to slaughter the near-revo- 
lution of Kurds and Shiites that erupted in March, it is 
already being forgotten that it was only after a world 
outcry arose against his complicity in the continuing 
genocide that Bush finally began to provide some assis- 
tance to the Kurdish refugees. Though he is again 
threatening military action against Hussein for trying to 
keep his unconventional weapons, Bush is moving U.S. 
troops from northern Iraq to a base in eastern Turkey, 
not for the sake of aiding the Kurds, but to placate Tur- 
key’s rulers, who fear “instability” spreading to the 
Kurds within its borders. 



So how can it be that a section of the Kurdish leader- 
ship has both entered into “autonomy” riegotiations 
with Hussein, and is now also proclaiming the U.S. as 
the guarantor of that “autonomy”? How can it be that 
so soon after giving Hussein the green light to crush 
them, Bush can be embraced by some Kurdish leaders 
as their “savior”? 

Whether it be in the Middle East or the U.S., to- 
day’s disarray of thought is giving Bush an open 
field from which to further his counter-revolu- 
tionary agenda on a global scale. The most omi- 
nous dimension of that concerns relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Gorbachev’s crumpling em- 
pire. 

Though the pundits are 
claiming that the re<tently-con- 
cluded summit of the seven in- 
dustrial powers in London 
achieved a “breakthrough” in 
economic relations between the 
West and Gorbachev, the sum- 
mit instead underlined the inte- 
grality of economics, politics 
and ideology in this era of 
state-capitalism. Gorbachev ap- 
pealed not only for economic 
but also political support from 
the West, arguing that the al- 
ternative to his rule is “a social 
upheaval.” He has been around , 
long enough to know that play- 
ing to the rulers’ fear of revolu- 
tion is one way to get Bush’s 
attention. 

Bush nevertheless made certain that only tjoken eco- 
nomic assistance was extended to Gorbachev at the 
summit. This is not only because the decrepit state of 
the U.S. economy hardly puts it in the position of sav- 
ing Gorbachev’s. It’s also because Bush’s priihary con- 
cern is no longer “saving Gorbachev,” much less creat- 
ing what Gorbachev called “cooperation between equal 
partners in international affairs.” Bush is instead hold- 
ing off on opening new doors to Gorbachev unless he 
can get him to openly submit to the U.S.’s political as 
well as economic and ideological hegemony. The agree- 
ment on the START treaty, which Bush and Gorbachev 
will sign their names to at their summit in late July, is 
but preparatory to what Bush is really af- 
ter-Gorbachev’s total submission to the U.S.-dominat- 
ed “Atlantic alliance.” 

In our Draft for Perspectives 1990-91, wje quoted 
Bush’s “vision” of the future: “Our enemy today is un- 
certainty and instability. The Atlantic alliance will need 
to maintain a sound, collective, military structure, with 
forces in the field, backed up by larger forces that can 
be called upon in a crisis.” Bush soon concretized this 
with his genocidal war against Iraq. Has he now become 
so intoxicated with his victory as to think he can extend 
his drive for single world mastery by getting Gorbachev 
to totally submit to a “new world order” dominated by 
the U.S.? 

Russia may be an economic basket-case, but that 
hardly means it is in a rush to totally submit to the 
U.S., especially when it still has thousands of nuclear 
weapons. The START treaty still allows each side to 
have over 7,000 nuclear weapons, far more thari enough 
to destroy the world many times over. Moreover, the 
Military-KGB-Party apparatus that has been in tegral to 
Gorbachev’s “perestroika” from the beginning has re- 
sponded to the Gulf war by embarking on a major revi- 
sion of military strategy, stressing the need for new 
high-tech offensive weaponry, including the production 
of a third generation of nuclear missiles. 

(continued on page 5) 


I. For the tracing out of this throughout U.S. history, see American 
Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard (News & Letters: 
1983 ). 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Woman as Reason 


Abortion rights and 


by Terry Moon 

When President Bush announced that his choice to 
replace Supreme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall was 
the Black reactionary Reagan-appointed Federal Judge 
Clarence Thomas, women were not only the first to re- 
act, but the most militant. It was the National Organi- 
zation for Women (NOW) who said loud and clear that 
Judge Clarence Thomas is the emperor with no clothes. 
What they saw when they looked at him was, as Patricia 
Ireland, executive vice president of NOW, said, “a trav- 
esty!” As much of the Black so-called leadership waffled, 
Ireland called Thomas “obsessed with denying the reali- 
ty of sexism and racism” and vowed to “Bork h im .” Ire- 
land said that at a demonstration of over 5,000 people, 
mostly women, in New York City who were demanding 
Thomas’ defeat. (See story this page.) 

Even the spineless Democratic-controlled Congress 
seems ready to challenge Bush on the Supreme Court- 
approved “gag rule” banning workers in federally fund- 
ed clinics from even talking about abortion. But the 
price for this feeble challenge will be young women’s 
rights as these Congressmen are determined to link 
their opposition to the “gag rule” to a parental consent 
law, forcing young women to inform parents if they seek 
an abortion. Parental consent laws mean forced parent- 
hood for some young women, a death sentence through 
self-induced or back-alley butcher abortions for others. 
BLACK WOMEN OPPOSE THOMAS 

Last month in this space I wrote that the fact that 
the attack on abortion rights “has become the central 
issue in the fight for women’s freedom... is no coinci- 
dence. It reveals an ideology and a strategy: it is part of 
trying toJimit and control what we think.” Bush’s cal- 
culated appointment of Thomas tries to practice that 
strategy as he wants not only to divide the Black move- 
ment, but to drive a wedge between Blacks, and the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. He did not succeed be- 
cause Black women immediately opposed Thomas, from 
the militant Florynce Kennedy to Mary Frances Berry, 
member of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, who said 
Thomas’ nomination to the Supreme Court “is insulting 
to those who marched, went to jail and died in the civil 
rights movement...” 

Like civil rights, the right to control our bodies is 
also a question of life and death. That’s why in 1986 
over 100,000 of us marched down Pennsylvania Ave. 
in Washington, D.C., on March 9 — the largest demon- 
stration for women’s freedom in the U.S. — and a 
week later 30,000 took to the streets in Los Angeles. 
And again, on April 9, 1989, women made history 
when over half a million demonstrated in Washing- 
ton to keep abortion legal. There is no question that 
there is tremendous opposition, anger and revolt 
against this reactionary U.S. government that is try- 
ing to strip us of our rights. Clearly, it has not been 
enough. 

What needs to be worked out is how to oppose Rea- 
gan/Bush’s deadly ideology that is intent on controlling 
our bodies and minds. We are being attacked by a multi- 
headed monster and we are fighting just this one battle 
on so many fronts: defending clinics from anti-abortion 
fanatics; fighting parental consent laws; trying to find 
or keep funding for poor women to have abortions; 
fighting state by state to stop the passage of repressive 
anti-abortion laws; finding doctors willing to perform 
abortions and insurance companies to insure clinics and 
hospitals willing to teach the procedure. Now Bush has 


New York, N.Y.— The July 6 abortion rights dem- 
onstration of 5,000 mostly young, white women from all 
over the East, from Alabama to Vermont, showed that 
women are once: again speaking up against the counter- 
revolution in human rights with clarity, even while oth- 
ers falter. Sponsored by the National Organization for 
Women, (NOW), it was the first protest since the Su- 
preme Court upheld the federal government’s cut-off of 
funds to health clinics if they mention abortion as an 
option— the “gag rule.” 

The demonstrators were angry _ and trans- 
formed NOW’s chants into more militant ones. 
“Hey.hey, ho, ho, the gag rule has got to go” be-; 
came ‘‘George Bush has got to go!”; another was 
“We won’t go back” that became “We will fight 
back!” —as women insisted on bein^ the subject, 
and not only the object, of our own history. 

There was a contingent of Chinese women of all ages 
from the ILGWU, the garment workers' union. We 
didn’t see any other unions in this union town, howev- 
er, nor any Black organizations. The biggest contingent 
besides NOW was ACT-UP, the militant AIDS group. 

Patricia Ireland of NOW spoke at the rally, saying 
the kjss of federal funds for abortion, and now for even 
talking about abortion, means “there is now a price on 
freedom.” But her solution is to pressure Congress to 
save what ' rights exist for women: How can she think 
those in power in this misogynist society care shout 
women’s freedom? 

i Even as the rally Was going on, some “right-to-lifers” 
had closed down an abortion clinic a few blocks away, 
and pro-choice denwp^tratbrsf reopened it. What will the 
women’s movement do when abortion is illegal 
again— exhaust ourselves providing illegal ones, or fight 
to overthrow a society that denies women control over 
our own bodies? 

— Anne Jadard 


the Idea of freedom 

once again taken this battle to the Supreme Court. This 
is one way that Bush is trying to limit and control what 
we think. 

THE FIGHT FOR TOTAL FREEDOM 

What Bush wants to tear apart is that our fight for 
control of our bodies has always been one very impor- 
tant battle in the struggle for total freedom. We insist 
on keeping those struggles as one. Nor should Bush for- 
get what Raya Dunayevskaya reminds us of— this issue 
has brought down governments; 

“Naturally, certain issues, because of their long ne- 
glect and present urgency, begin to dominate over all 
others, and the one that acted as a unifying force was 
the right to abortion on demand.. ..Just take a look at 
the mass movement which that demand produced, like 
the hundred thousand women who marched in Italy in 
1976, and on this very issue at one and the same time 
brought down the Christian Democratic government 
and delivered a body blow to the Communist Party.”* 

We will not allow a separation between the fight to 
control our bodies and the fight for a whole new society 
because what is at stake in this single battle over the 
right to a safe, legal, affordable abortion is also the Idea 
of freedom. That is something we must make explicit. 


’See Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, page 102. To order, see 
ad, page 4 
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Woman protesting against the ‘gag rule’ in New 
York on July 6. See story below. 


Chicago, 111.— On July 9 in Chicago women from a 
dozen organizations rallied at the Federal Building pro- 
testing the “gag rule. ” Below are excerpts from 
Jamillah Muhammad’s talk at the demonstration , 

It’s out of a great sense of urgency that we move to- 
day to join forces to protect the freedom that is sup- 
posedly guaranteed us all under the First Amendment. 

And our concern is mainly for poor women— Black 
and white— who not only cannot afford to see a doctor 
nowadays,, but are threatened by a deliberate manipula- 
tion by the Bush Administration that will restrict and 
control the dialogue between a woman and her physi- 
cian. 

It’s one thing to agree with the majority of Ameri- 
cans who disapprove of the “gag rule.". But it is another 
thing altogether to commit yourself positively and ac- 
tively to the preservation of the ideals of freedom that 
are supposedly a birthright for all of us and not just for 
those who can afford it.... 

In the coming weeks, through Operation PUSH, The 
Coalition of African American Women for Choice , and 
The Qhicagp Coalition of African American Religious 
Women, we pledge ourselves to a mobilization of sup- 
port for our representatives in Congress in their efforts 
to override President Bush’s veto of the bill to overturn 
the Supreme Court’s ruling on the Rust derision. 

We are moved by something within that tells us that 
poverty is not an acceptable criterion by which our soci- 
ety will determine who is expendable and who is 
not— and something, without that reminds us that: we 
are the .ones who ar e morally bound, regardless of who 
sits in the White House or on the Supreme Court 
bench, to make freedom in all its forms affordable to ev- 
eryone. 

— Jamillah Muhammad 
Clergy and Laity Concerned 
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Many women and Blacks in New York and around the 
country are outraged at the acquittal of three white St. 
John’s University student athletes in the rape of a 
Black woman student. The jury of ten whites, two 
Blacks and six women has been accused of refusing to 
believe the woman’s five days of graphic testimony of 
sexual abuse, because she is a Black woman. The de- 
fense attorneys put her on trial— a fact that happens so 
often to rape victims that only 10% bring charges 
against the rapist. The Justice Department is consider- 
ing further prosecution of the men. 

* * * ■ 

In El Paso, Texas, over 120 garment workers, mostly 
women have been out on strike at the Sonia factory 
since at least mid-July against apparel contractor Andre 
Diaz. The women, some of whom are on a hunger 
strike, are members of “La Mujer Obrera” (The Woman 
Worker) and are demanding thousands of dollars in 
back pay, health insurance, better working conditions 
and a signed contract with the ILGWU. The mostly im- 
migrant Mexican women have occupied the factory and 
bring their children with them to the picket line. 

—Information from Ms. 

* * * 

The number of working poor women in Canada increase 
at five times the rate of men between 1971 and 1986, 
according to the first major Canadian study on working 
poor women published by the Canadian Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Status of Women. This rise Was due mainly to 
job segregation and discrimination, lower wages and 
more unstable employment. In 1986, nearly 60% of 
Canada’s 2.8 million poor adults were women and close 
to half of those worked full or part time but still lived 
below the “official” poverty line. 

—Information from Communiqu’ElIes 

Women’s studies victory 

Los Angeles, Cal.— A remembrance that women’s 
studies was once an activist, radical discipline was 
sparked by the recent “victory”— better than no victory, 
but far from enough— of the six feminist academ- 
ics/activists who have been waging a nine-year legal 
battle against their 1982 firing from the Women’s Stud- 
ies Program and Women’s Center at California State 
University-Long Beach 

The State of California agreed to payment of a six-fig- 
ure settlement to the plaintiffs, in the case of “Sondra 
Hale, et al., v. Board of Trustees of the California State 
University and Colleges, et al.” None of the women 
were reinstated. 

In the 1970s and early 1980s, Cal. State- Long Beach 
had developed a reputation for being in the forefront of 
a radical concept of women’s studies, maintaining the 
legacy bora with the Women’s Liberation Movement 
that women's studies was not one more academic field, 
but part of the creative effort to integrate feminist theo- 
ry and activism. It became the target of a concerted 
right-wing attack. 

Religious fundamentalists joined with Phyllis Schlaf- 
ly’s “Eagle Forum” in a brutal harassment of the Wom- 
en’s Center and Women’s Studies Program, launching 
accusations of “Marxist and lesbian indoctrination” 
against classes on women’s history and women’s sexual- 
ity taught by women with an explicitly radical perspec- 
tive, some of whom were out-of-the-closet Lesbians. The 
university responded by firing the Director of the Wom- 
en’s Center and Director and five of the core instructors 
of the Women’s Studies Program. *; , : ; 

Betty Brooks, one of the Long Beach plaintiffs, com- 
mented that she saw the importance of this one case as 
“ ensuring], that the political and radical goals of wom- 
en’s studies... will not be erased from history.” Her re- 
mark is itself a testament to the serious retrogression 
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Workplace deaths 

Faces: The Toll of Workplace Deaths on American 
Families, Joseph A. Kinney, project director (Chicago: Na- 
tional Safe Workplace Institute Press, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, 111. 60603; 1989), 230 pages. 

What I read in this book were essays and perspectives 
that made me feel so sad, so angry and so sick that I 
could only read a little at a time. But before I write 
about the content, I would like to write a little about 
the person who put this book together. 

Joseph A. Kinney is a veteran of the Vietnam War 
whose brother was killed in a scaffold collapse in 1986. 
It was this personal tragedy that drove Kinney to estab- 
lish the National Safe Workplace Institute (NSWI). Kin- 
ney wrote in the preface that he formed NSWI to have 
an independent voice promoting safer and healthier 
workplaces. 

Faces begins with Kinney’s preface, followed by five 
states in alphabetical order with essays on several work- 
ers who died in each of these states and what their fam- 
ilies remember about them. There are nine perspectives 
by different authors covering a wide range of work-re- 
lated topics. As with the preface, death-in-the-workplace 
essays from five states follow each perspective. 

The perspectives that impressed me most were enti- 
tled “Government and the Rights of Victims,” by Pro- 
fessor James Holzhauer; “Our Cultural Accommodation 
of Workplace Death,” by Kinney; “Job Fatalities on 
American Farms,” by Dr. Kelly Donham, which I, being 
a city boy, found very informative; and the one that 
moved me the most, “Sometimes the Boss Should Go to 
Jail,” by Kenneth Oden. 

ESSAYS BRING TEARS 

I don’t think anybody can read the essays and not ex- 
perience a lump in the throat, tears in the eyes and a 
strong desire to put a stop to this craziness. Almost ev- 
ery kind of workplace death imaginable is in the book, 
from construction deaths to farm deaths, electrocutions, 
falls, exposure to toxic chemicals, and other workplace 
deaths mat are not so sudden, such as black lung, as- 
bestos exposure and other long-term work-related ill- 
nesses. 

Although it is impossible to write about all the essays, 

I will write about a few that were really hard on me 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

turn many strikes into a sort of ritual or elaborate 
game. Have we forgotten that labor is in a life-and- 
death struggle against capital? 

When the industrial unions of the CIO (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations) were formed in the 1930s, the 
workers showed little concern for legalities such as “pri- 
vate property.” They sat down inside the factories at 
the very machines that they had long operated, but nev- 
er controlled. The workers’ families and the unemployed 
joined the picket lines against the police and strike- 
breakers. What has happened to that vision of the union 
as a movement of working people against capital? 
IDEOLOGICAL ATTACK 

Both supporters and opponents of the Workplace 
Fairness Act argue that “fairness” and “balance” must 
be maintained between management and labor. What 
kind of “fairness” and “balance” can exist between two 
such unequal classes— the capitalist class, which owns 
and controls all of the means of production, and the 
workers, who own nothing and must sell their labor- 
power in order to survive? 

Certainly the increasing, and increasingly publicized, 
use of permanent scabs since President Reagan fired 
and replaced 12,000 striking air traffic controllers in 
1981 is an attack on the living standards and working 
conditions of all working people. But isn’t it also an at- 
tack on the very idea that workers, in these very diffi- 
cult economic times, might dare to stand up for them- 
selves, might dare to strike, might dare to organize 
themselves to oppose capital? Legislation cannot counter 
that ideological attack; only the vision, thought and ac- 
tivity of workers themselves can. 
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not just statistics 

emotionally. Debra Beton of Florida, a heavy equipment 
operator, was killed when the equipment she was oper- 
ating went out of control and overturned, crushing her 
to death. At the time of her death, she was driving 71 
miles each day to her job and working nine to ten hours 
a day. She left behind a husband of 13 years and three 
children. She was 28 years old. 

Percy George Brewer was 49 years old, a Native 
American truck driver who was living and working in 
Alaska at the time of his death. “You couldn’t ask for a 
better man,” said his widow Carol. “He would always 
be good to you, always smile, always check to see if you 
were okay/’ Besides his wife, Percy left four children 
and a grandchild. 

Percy died of exhaustion after hauling four loads back 
to back from Fairbanks to Prudhoe Bay, a distance of 
500 miles each way, 14 hours with a full load and back 
in 12. That’s 4,000 miles and 104 hours without rest. 
Why? Because he had been out of work for five months 
before. Percy was found dead in his truck in a rest area. 
FAMILIES SUFFER MOST 

Keith Algreen from Earlham, Iowa was helping on his 
family’s farm. Everyone should know the plight of the 
American farmer. The entire family must work hard 
just so they can survive. Keith fell into a grain wagon 
and sank into three tons of grain being sucked into a 
bin. He suffocated. “Even though it’s been a while since 
he died, we still miss him when the family sits down to 
dinner every night,” said his mother. Keith Algreen was 
11 years old when he died. 

This book is not another book of statistics with charts 
and graphs and what industries are the most dangerous 
to workers. That is what makes it different from others 
on the same subject. It is the families of the victims 
that suffer the most. These stories are just a few of 
hundreds of thousands here in the U.S. 

I highly recommend this book to those who care, 
those people who demand change in the workplace and 
revolution in government. I leave you with a quote from 
Mother Jones printed on the Dedication page: “Pray for 
the dead. Fight like hell for the living.” 

— Martin Almora 



The April 17 rail workers’ strike protested 
management’s reduction of the size of train 
crews. Cutting workers creates safety and en- 
vironmental hazards, as in the July 14 South- 
ern Pacific derailment. See story below. 
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ARCO company threats 

Carson, Cal.— Management at ARCO’s Los An- 


a non-es- 


geles Refinery has spent the past month on 
sential expense”-cutting binge. This has meant a hiring 
freeze through the end of the year. On July 2 an inten- 
tionally vague memo was sent to all employ 
George Babikan, which stated that, due to ne w environ- 
mental regulations and economic conditions, all opera- 
tions would be studied. 

Babikan wrote: “The examination will also include 
realignments, consolidation, or elimination of functions 
and people.” Needless to say, this memo caused quite a 
stir. Within days, however, there were other memos cir- 
culating which were not so widely addressed (i.e., for 
foremen and above). They made it clear that the cuts 
were to affect management only. 

Meanwhile managers are walking around quoting the 
Los Angeles Times that the oil industry is in trouble 
and that ARCO’s stock has dropped 13%. It i s true that 
there are troubles in the industry. Two unit3 of our lo- 
cal union have recently suffered these: Eddington Oil 
was unable to make payroll and closed its doors, and 
Shell has announced that it will close its Ceirson refin- 
ery by the end of the year if it can’t find a suitable 
buyer. 

Throughout our refinery a new round of confronta- 
tion has started up about parity (our ongoing demand 
for a raise to the same wage scale as other local refiner- 
ies). UNOCAL workers won their fight for $2 per hour 
more, bringing them up to the wages paid 
and Mobil. This has really heated people at 
Management began to enforce its rule again: it leafleting 
the gate and threatened firings after a leaflet was dis- 
tributed by the “Underground” which said, 
said I’d be working for Les Smith [the refinery manag- 
er] I didn’t know I’d be working for les(s)!” 

— Member, OCAW 


Local 1-128 


Teamsters then and now 

Editor’s note: Over the past few months News & Let- 
ters has had the opportunity to speak with truck drivers 
about the state of trucking and the Teamsters union. We 
print some excerpts from those discussions below. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— I’ve been driving for over 30 
years. I was a member of the Teamsters for almost 25 
years, until deregulation came and all the smaller com- 
panies either went out of business or were merged. At 
first I went to every meeting I could. I really admired 
the strength of our union. Back then if a boss wouldn’t 
settle a grievance, the B.A. (business agent) would go 
down, put a small padlock on the fence, put up one pick- 
et and the place was shut down. 

That was great. But at the meetings they’d buy you 
drinks beforehand, then they’d sit you down, read the 
motions, and everybody would vote yes. One time some 
of us asked why we were voting for the third dues in- 
crease in six months. We were taken outside and told 
that if we ever asked anything like that again we 
wouldn’t be at any more meetings. 

What bothers me most about what’s going on with 
the government and the union now is that no one asked 
the members what they wanted. Guys I know who still 
have union driving jobs are angriest about that. 

• 

I haul hazardous chemicals for one of the few union 
outfits left. We make about $13 per hour, but over the 
past few years our benefits have disappeared, and there 
are fewer drivers. I’m driving 16 hours per day, five or 
six days a week, working past my legal limit and fudging 
the log book on company orders (orders they never gave 
if I get caught). That’s what a Teamster contract is like. 


Southern Pacific cuts workers, pollutes river 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 
Los Angeles, Cal.— On July 14 seven cars and one 


engine of a Southern Pacific train jumped the tracks 
near the upper Sacramento River in northern Califor- 
nia. One car fell into the river. It contained the pesticide 
metam-sodium, a fumigant used before crop planting to 
kill insects, weeds and fungi in the soil— in other words, 
everything. 

Which is what it did in the river; it killed every- 
thing— 100,000 fish, and no one even tried to number 
the dead insects, worms, algae. One writer for the Los 
Angeles Times called it a “biological Hiroshima.” The 
spill travelled down the river to Shasta Lake, which fur- 
nishes drinking water for 22 million Californians. 

Southern Pacific was trying to cut costs and labor by 
not using a helper engine with two more workers to 
push the train through the river canyon. The railroad 
had agreed to do this after their last poisonous derail- 
ment in the same river in 1976. Larger work crews were 
part of the demands of the railroad workers when they 
went out on strike this spring, a strike that our state- 
capitalist government ended after one day. The workers 
have now been forced to accept all the company terms. 

I was walking through the park the day after I heard 
the news of the spill. I counted many pine trees dying 
from the smog. When I was a boy growing up in Ken- 
tucky, air and water were the measure of dean. No one 
thinks like that today. I can remember when the forests 
were filled with virgin trees and were alive with animals 
and birds. The rivers were filled with fish. That nature 
has been transformed by man, by capitalism, into what 
nature is today, with a smelly, yellow-green poison on 
the Sacramento River killing everything. 

Metam-sodium is a “cousin” of methyl isocyanate, 
which killed more than 2,000 people in Bhopal, India in 
i > i-^ ; i t ’ ■ < -i-i'-l 1-t : y- '■> 


1984. Those who did not die immediately are still suf- 
fering, but most of the world has forgotten this horror. 
One article in the Los Angeles Times said that “avail- 
able studies seem to indicate” that we won’t get cancer 
from these chemicals; but Ralph E. Lightstone from the 
California Rural Legal Assistance Foundation said that 
the studies are incomplete and “If you ask whether it 
might cause cancer or reproductive effects, the answer 
is, ‘We don’t know.’ ” 

President Bush is talking about getting ready to use 
his “smart bombs” on Saddam Hussein again, if Sad- 
dam Hussein doesn’t tell him about all of the chemical 
and nuclear weapons he has to kill people with. What 
Bush needs to do is to find out about all the chemicals 
that are killing us here and now and threaten the big 
corporations that disregard safety regulations with some 
“smart bombs.” But of course he won’t do that. 

I want to know: How much longer can life exist on 
this earth under capitalism? How many more 
Hiroshimas can this earth stand until all itself is dead? 
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A 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


On Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: This text was written by 
Raya Dunayevskaya in August 1983 as a 
letter describing each of the passages she 
wished to add to Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phi- 
losophy of Revolution after the book 
had been set in type and could no longer 
be changed. Several of these passages had 
their origins in questions raised by audi- 
ences during Dunayevkaya’s two-month- 
long national lecture tour for the Marx 
Centenary in the spring of 1983. The full 
text of the letter excerpted here is on de- 
posit in the Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection at Wayne State University Ar- 
chives of Labor and Urban Affairs, micro- 
film # 15370-74 . All of these passages ap- 
pear in the 1991 University of Illinois 
Press edition of the book. 

• 

I would like to explain all the para- 
graphs that [would be] added [to the lat- 
est theoretical work, Rosa Luxem- 



Rosa Luxemburg 
a self portrait 


burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution], 
after its publication, in the following 
context: 

(1) That it is no accident that it is the 
Marx Centenary which prompted the 
new publication of our other two funda- 
mental works, Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, and 

(2) That this led us to call the theo- 
retical foundations of Marxist-Human- 
ism, as a totality, a “trilogy of revolu- 
tion.” 

Here, then, are the paragraphs as 
they [would be] added to each section: 

In the Introduction, just before the fi- 
nal paragraphs, I saw a need not to 
have the reader wait for the final chap- 
ter to know that we are challenging 
post-Marx Marxists. With that in mind, 
the added paragraph makes clear at 
once that the very first point misunder- 
stood by post-Marx Marxists, beginning 
with Frederick Engels, was Marx’s work 
in the last decade regarding what we 
now call the Third World, and what 
Marx called, in the Grundrisse, “the 
Asiatic mode of production,” as well as 
commenting on it as he read Morgan’s 
Ancient Society. In the new para- 
graph, we also ask: Isn’t the Marx Cen- 
tenary high time to challenge the post- 
Marx Marxists on their understanding 
of Marx’s last writings? And we point to 
the fact that we do just that in the last 
chapter. 

(The new paragraph [would be] added 
on pp. xxiii-xxiv, just before the para- 
graph which begins: “From the study of 
primitive communism...”) 

That seems to have been the first 
point so misunderstood by post-Marx 
Marxists, beginning with Frederick 
Engels, who, without having known all 
of the massive Ethnological Note- 
books Marx had left behind, undertook 
to write his own version of Morgan’s 
Work— his Origin of the Family— as 
a ", bequest ” of Marx. When Ryazanov 
discovered these notebooks, he 
rushed— before he ever had a chance to 
decipher them, to characterize them as 
“ inexcusable pedantry. ” 

If an Engels, who was a close collabo- 
rator of Marx and without whom we 
would not have had Volumes 2 and 3 of 
Capital, could nevertheless so sudden- 
ly have become overconfident about his 
own prowess of interpreting Marx as to 
assume he was speaking for Marx; if an 
archivist-scholar like Ryazanov could, 
at a time when he was actually publish- 
ing those magnificent early essays of 
Marx (the 1844 Economic-Philosophic 


Manuscripts), spend a good deal of his 
first report on the Archives of Marx in 
asking for twenty to thirty people to 
help him sort these manuscripts out, 
and yet pass judgement before he dug 
into them— it says a great deal about 
literary heirs but nothing whatsoever 
about so great an historic phenomenon 
as Marx’s Marxism. 

Isn’t it time to challenge all of the 
post-Marx Marxists, when even those 
who have achieved great revolutions 
(and none was greater than the 1917 
Russian Revolution) did not, in 
thought, measure up to Marx? Isn’t it 
time to dig into what Marx, who had 
discovered a whole new continent of 
thought, had to say for himself? (Chap- 
ter 12 concentrates especially on the 
last writings of Marx, in which this au- 
thor found a trail to the 1980s.) 

* * * 

Chapter III of Part One jams up the 
different views of Luxemburg and Marx 
on “Accumulation of Capital” in order 
to show that the new events which Lux- 
emburg called “reality,” which she con- 
trasted to Marx’s “theory,” could have 
been so contrasted because she failed to 
fully work out dialectic methodolo- 
gy— which would have revealed a single 
dialectic in both objective and subjective 
worlds. To that end, the whole subject 
of methodology was expanded to reveal 
the difference between how Absolute ap- 
peared in the phenomenal world (and 
the phenomenon she had in mind was 
imperialism) and how Absolute was 
worked out in [Hegel’s] Philosophy of 
Mind, where it cannot possibly be sep- 
arated from Subject, i.e., revolutionary 
force as Reason. As the added paragraph 
puts it: “Therein is the nub of the 
Great Divide between Phenomenology 
and Philosophy— and because it is no 
abstraction, but a live Subject, it unites 
rather than divides theory and re- 
ality.” 

(The new paragraphs [would be] add- 
ed on p. 45, immediately after the para- 
graph that ends with the italicized sen- 
tence: “This, indeed, is the nub of Lux- 
emburg’s error.”) 

Methodology being the dialectic 
movement both in the Phenomenol- 
ogy of Mind and in the Philosophy 
o f Mind, let us look deeper into their 


difference. While it is true that in the 
Phenomenology we speak not just of 
appearance, much less of mere show, 
but of a philosophy of appearance, it 
is not true that the methodology, as we 
follow the movement of the dialectic in 
Philosophy of Mind, is either the 
philosophy of phenomena or even of es- 
sence. Rather, the dialectic in the No- 
tion is that the Absolute there opens so 
many new doors in both the objective 
and subjective spheres as to reveal to- 
tality itself as new beginning. 

Thus, as against the phenomenology 
of imperialism being merely a reflection 
of new surfacings of oppression, new 
appearances surface as so profound a 
philosophy of revolution as to disclose 
that what inheres in it is a living Sub- 
ject that will resolve the great contra- 
diction of its absolute opposites, imperi- 
alism and national oppression. It is this 
which Marxist-Humanists call the new 
revolutionary forces as Reason. Therein 
is the nub of the Great Divide between 
Phenomenology and Philosophy— 
and because it is no abstraction, but a 
live Subject, it unites rather than di- 
vides theory and reality. 

* * * 

In Part Two on the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement, especially the section on 
the “Unfinished Task,” the point I 
chose to elaborate was, once again, the 
conception of Women’s Liberation not 
just as force but as Reason. The new 
here, however, was that the “proof’ 
came from history itself— February 23, 
1917. This was for purposes of showing 
that the women were the ones who ini- 
tiated that revolution. Even now I am 
not sure that we totally understand that 
that, in turn, depends on women prac- 
ticing the immediate problems insepa- 
rable from the philosophic context. This 
is why I have two final suggestions: (1) 
Do, please, consider the paper worked 
out for the anthropology conference, 
“Marx’s ‘New Humanism’ and the Dia- 
lectics of Women’s Liberation in Primi- 
tive and Modern Societies,” as well as 
the talk I gave at the Third World Wom- 
en’s Conference, as integral to the ex- 
pansion of Part Two. 

(2) The second and key suggestion is 
the imperativeness of a study of Part 
Three without which there can be no to- 


tal comprehension not just of Part 
Three, in and for itself, but of the fact 
that it is that Part that informs- the 
whole work. It is Marx’s Marxism as 
a totality after it has gone through 
combat with the greatest revolu- 
tionaries of the post-Marx peri- 
od — Lenin and Luxemburg, without 
whom we could not have reached 
the new stage we have achieved. 

(The paragraph [would be] added on 



Karl Marx 


p. 109, immediately after the paragraph 
which ends: “...or by using them only as 
helpmates.”) 

Quite the contrary. History proves a 
very different truth, whether we look 
at February 1917, where the women 
were the ones who initiated the revo- 
lution; whether we turn further back to 
the Persian Revolution of 1906-11, 
where the women created the very first 
women’s soviet; or whether we look to 
our own age in the 1970s in Portugal, 
where Isabel do Carmo raised the total- 
ly new concept of apartidarismo. It 
is precisely because women’s 
liberationists are both revolutionary 
force and Reason that they are crucial. 
If we are to achieve success in the new 
revolutions, we have to see that the up- 
rooting of the old is total from the 
start. 

(And to the end of the next, the pen- 
ultimate paragraph, one sentence 
[would be] added, after the sentence 
ending: “...which do not separate prac- 
tice from theory.”) 

Which is what Luxemburg meant 
when she defined “being human" as 
“joyfully throwing your life on the 
scales of destiny. ” 

* * * 

[The following passage was proposed 
by Dunayevskaya in September 1983 for 
addition to and substitution for two par- 
agraphs on p. 180. It is inserted here 
where it would have appeared in the se- 
quence of passages added to the 
text.— Ed.] 

The whole question of the transition 
period, and the differences on it be- 
tween Marx and Engels, is taken up on 
p. 180; that is, what happens during the 
transition from one stage to another, 
both as it relates to Women’s Liberation 
and to the Asiatic Mode of Production, 
which Engels somehow omitted from his 
Origin of the Family. I had, indeed, 
considered that question crucial, as 
Marx always related it to new revolu- 
tionary upsurges: 

In the 1850s, for example, what in- 
spired Marx to return to the study of 
pre-capitalist formations and gave him 
a new appreciation of ancient society 
and its craftsmen was the Taiping Rev- 
olution. It opened so many doors to 
“history and its process” that Marx 
now concluded that, historically- 
materialistically speaking, a new 
stage of production, far from being a 
mere change in property-form, be it 
“West” or "East,” was such a change 
in production-relations that it dis- 
closed, in embryo, the dialectics of actu- 
al revolution. 

What Marx, in the Grundrisse, had 
defined as “the absolute movement of 
becoming” had matured in the last dec- 
ade of his life as new moments— a 
multilinear view of human development 
as well as dialectic duality within 
each formation. From within each for- 
mation evolved both the end of the old 
and the beginning of the new. Whether 
Marx was studying the communal or 
the despotic form of property, it was 
the human resistance of the Subject 
that revealed the direction of resolving 
the contradictions. Marx transformed 
what, to Hegel, was the synthesis of the 

(continued on page 12) 
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(continued from page 1) 

What should have been clear the moment the shoot- 
ing started in the Gulf is starting to sink in: “It is still 
possible that the Gulf war will yet cause the worst ca- 
lamity, a return to power of hard-line military forces in 
the USSR and thus a return to superpower conflict.” 2 

In face of this, nothing is further from reality than to 
resurrect illusions of a “multi-polar world,” as if Euro- 
pean and Japanese economic might impedes Bush’s 
drive for single world mastery. Not only did Europe and 
Japan totally capitulate to Bush on the Gulf war, but 
Europe itself can hardly be considered a unified entity, 
as again seen in how each member of the European 
Community is pulling in different directions concerning 
the crisis in Yugoslavia. 

There certainly are frictions between the U.S. and 
European rulers, from Mitterrand’s suggestion to re- 
place NATO with a European Confederation excluding 
the U.S., to Germany’s call for massive economic aid to 
Russia. Yet whether it be mighty Britain or not-so- 
mighty Czechoslovakia, the rulers of each know it is the 
U.S. that rules the roost militarily. 

This isn’t to say Bush has clear sailing everywhere. 
After failing to get off the ground for months, his envi- 
sioned regional conference on the Israeli-Arab dispute 
gained impetus after Syria agreed to the U.S. condi- 
tions, though Israel has continued to build new settle- 
ments on its occupied territories. That Bush has exerted 
minimal pressure on Israel thus far is due not only to 
the fact that he is no more interested in Palestinian 
self-determination than Shamir is. It’s that what moti- 
vates Bush is not so much an effort to “resolve” the Is- 
raeli-Arab dispute, as to maintain his regional alliances 
in the area now that the U.S. has both been able to pub- 
licly acknowledge that it stores military equipment in 
Israel and is on the verge of obtaining a permanent mil- 
itary facility in the Persian Gulf. 

Meanwhile, the “new Arab order,” based on an alli- 
ance of Egypt-Syria-Saudi Arabia outlined in the March 
“Damascus Declaration,” has already dissolved, in part 
due to Egypt’s anger at the Gulf states for developing 
closer relations with Iran. Iran is meanwhile not only 
pursuing new relations with West Europe, but also 
keeping its eyes on events in Algeria, where Islamic fun- 
damentalists are vying for power. 

The fractured and ever-shifting political land- 
scape of the Middle East shows it is one thing to 
bomb a country into oblivion, and quite another to 
re-make the world in the U.S.’s image. 

Bush, however, continues to pursue just that objec- 
tive. His drive for single world domination extends to 
China, which was granted most-favored-nation trading 
status a day after China’s Foreign Minister Jiang Zemin 
told Gorbachev in Moscow “we intend to return to the 
state of relations we had in the 1950s.” It extends to 
Africa, where Bush is pushing the Angola “peace ac- 
cord,” which may lead to that butcher Jonas Savimbi 
becoming President next year, as a model for South Af- 
rica, as seen in Bush’s embrace of Gatsha Buthelezi 
during his recent trip to the U.S. It extends to U.S. im- 
perialism’s backyard, Latin America, where Bush is 
pushing for a free trade agreement with Mexico while 
entertaining plans for “hemispheric integration” by 
eventually drawing most of South America, especially 
Brazil, into a “free trade" orbit. Bush is also further 
propping up the murderous Cristiani of El Salvador. 

11118 imperial reach shows that the “new world 
order” is an effort to anoint a globally integrated 
capitalism with one commander-in-chief, George 
Bush, ready to intervene anywhere, at any time, 
for counter-revolutionary purposes. 

It isn’t that there is no opposition to this “vision” of 
the future. It ranges from South Korea, which is experi- 
encing a massive student and worker revolt, to Russia, 
where a strike wave has engulfed almost every industry. 
The opposition is not only visible globally, from South 
Africa to Poland and from Haiti to China, but also in 
the U.S. It is seen in the anger of Black masses against 
the scuttling of civil rights and the continuous police 
abuse, in the dissatisfaction of workers with the ever- 
worsening recession, in the outrage of women at the 
continuing destruction of abortion rights, and in the 
number of anti-militarist youth facing court martial for 
refusing to participate in the war machine. 

Yet can such opposition anywhere sustain itself so 
long as the rulers are allowed to win the battle for the 
minds of humanity? Can the opposition fully unfold in 

2. See Bruce Cumings, “The End of the 70-Years’ Crisis: 
Trilateralism and the New World Order,” in World Policy Review, 
Spring 1991. 
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the absence of a pole of attraction spelling out Marx’s 
vision of a new, human society? 

Bush brought this battle to a new stage during the 
Gulf war by using all means at his disposal— from mili- 
tary might and high-tech wizardry to censorship and 
collusion with Hussein’s crushing of the Kurds — to ter- 


projected a totally new category, “post-Marx Marxism as 
pejorative, beginning with Engels.” In taking up great 
revolutionaries who never betrayed— Engels, Lenin, 
Luxemburg, Trotsky— Dunayevskaya showed that none 
built on the fullness of what Marx’s Marxism was: a 
philosophy of “revolution in permanence.” Now that 
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rorize humanity into believing our fate lies not in our 
hands, but in that of the rulers. Though there certainly 
was opposition to the war, what was not projected was a 
vision of the future that is the absolute opposite to that 
of the rulers. The sense of helplessness and disorienta- 
tion fostered by this situation explains why the anti-war 
movement vanished so quickly as to barely leave a trace. 

Today’s realities disclose that the very effort to 
sustain mass self-mobilization is called into question 
when the projection of a total philosophy of libera- 
tion is missing. Even when such self-mobilization is 
sustained, as in the East European revolts of 1989, 
they can swiftly get pulled toward the ideology of 
Reaganism in a retrogressive period. 3 This, in fact, 
has been true throughout the whole “changed 
world” of Reagan retrogression. It can be seen by 
looking at the nature of the “changed world” that 
emerged in the 1980s in its relation to the legacy of 
“post-Marx Marxism.” 

There was little doubt from the moment Reagan came 
to power that he represented a new stage of reaction, 
something made crystal clear with the crushing of the 
air traffic controllers’ strike in 1981. Yet in 1983, a veri- 
table “changed world” emerged when Reagan invaded 
the Black Caribbean island of Grenada. It marked the 
first U.S. imperialist invasion of another country since 
the end of the Vietnam war, and helped set the stage for 
future military interventions in Libya and Panama, cul- 
minating in the invasion of Iraq. 

Though U.S. imperialism had its sights set on Grena- 
da from the moment the revolution took power in 1979, 
what opened the door to Reagan’s invasion was that a 
dispute among the leaders of the New Jewel Movement 
led to counter-revolution from within the revolution 
which resulted in the brutal murder of its leader, Mau- 
rice Bishop. 

In her analysis of this in 1983, Raya Dunayevskaya 
did not limit her critique to the elitist, vanguardist 
“Leftists” like Austin and Coard who were directly re- 
sponsible for Bishop’s murder. She also hit out at the 
non-Stalinist, revolutionary Marxists who opposed the 
elitism of the Party, but who were so devoid of philoso- 
phy that they failed to, provide any alternative direction 
for working out “what happens after” the revolution. 

As she wrote in 1983, “The theoretician had not been 
able to move from what he was against (Stalinism) to 
what he was for— how to begin anew... he evaded the 
task of philosophically re-stating Marx’s Marxism for 
one’s own age...Instead, he shifted the whole responsi- 
bility for that to the shoulders of the proletariat, to 
‘practice’— when it has been precisely the movement 
from practice which has shown itself to be a form of 
theory by raising all these new points of departure, and 
which demands that the theoreticians meet that chal- 
lenge.” 4 

It wasn’t <mly post-Marx Marxism in Grenada that 
Dunayevskaya was challenging. In 1982, a year before 
Reagan’s invasion, her Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 


3. For a diucuseion of the pull of the concept of the “self-limiting revo- 
lution” on the Bast European upheavals of 1989, see our Draft for 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 1990-91, published in News & 
Letters, July 1990. 

4. See Dunayevskaya’s “Grenada: Revolution and Counter-Revolu- 
Oon in Frantz Panon, Soweto, and American Black Thought, by 
Lou Turner and Mm Alan (Qrieago: 1986). 


Marx’s last writings were finally available after a cen- 
tuiy of neglect, she insisted our generation could begin 
anew on the basis of what no prior generation had ac- 
cess to— Marx’s Marxism as a totality. Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution challenged revolutionaries to break 
from post-Marx Marxism and work out what Marxism 
was to Marx— a philosophy of revolution embodying a 
totally new relation of mental and manual, theory and 
practice, philosophy and organization. 

The conflicting tendencies in the Grenadian revolu- 
tion failed to meet this challenge. One reduced eveiy- 
thing to the Party, the Party, the Parly, ignoring the 
need for a non-elitist relation of spontaneity to organi- 
zation; the other evaded all theoretic responsibility in 
the name of opposing elitism. Both evaded responsibility 
for working out a new relation of theory to practice 
rooted in Marx’s Marxism and in the new stage of mass 
revolts. What ensued was a counter-revolution from 
within that opened the door to Reagan’s invasion, en- 
abling him to launch a “changed world” of retrogres- 
sion. 

Every stage in the development of this 
"changed world” since then has shown that so 
long as the philosophic gap remains unfilled, the 
rulers are able to maintain the historic initiative. 
The events of the past decade, and especially of 
this year, show that we must break with the eva- 
sion of philosophic responsibility that has char- 
acterized post-Marx Marxists if we are to forge a 
path out of today’s retrogression. 

That does not only entail recognizing the bankruptcy 
of the practice and ideology of state-capitalism that once 
paraded as Communism, though that is of course cru- 
cial. Nor is it enough to recognize the bankruptcy of the 
concept and practice of the “vanguard party to lead,” al- 
though that too is crucial. Breaking from post-Marx 
Marxism entails breaking from all alternatives that 
stand in the way of actualizing the Idea of Marx’s Marx- 
ism, which has as its goal no division of theory and 
practice, i.e., philosophy and organization as a unit. 

Though that is an imposing task at a time when the 
rulers as well as the Left are proclaiming the “death of 
Marxism” and the “end of philosophy,” we have an 
opening before us that provides ample ground for meet- 
ing the challenge. For the whole body of ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, which represents the re-creation of 
Marx’s Marxism for our age, can now be explored 
through the eyes of the founder’s philosophic compre- 
hension of that totality. Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution has just appeared in a new edition at a 
moment when her Marxism and Freedom (reissued 
in a new edition in 1988), Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion (reissued in a new edition in 1989), The, Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism and her final 
writings on “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy” 
are also available. Taken as a whole, this body of ideas 
represents such an integrality of history and philosophy 
as to reveal the energizing principle for working out 
Marx’s Marxism as a new beginning. 

That, of course, cannot just be asserted, but must be 
proved, and proved on the basis of today’s objective-sub- 
jective reality and the self-determination of the Idea. 
Which is why we need to first turn to today's economic 
reality. 

(continued cm page 6) 
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II. Dialectics and economics in the age of state-capitalism 


Backward country or advanced, the absolute law 
of capitalism, as analyzed by Marx, would hold 
good even if all capital were concentrated in the 
hands of one single capitalist or one single capi- 
talist corporation. What to Marx was theory is a 
most concrete problem now. Russia is proof of 
the fact that the logic and scope of Marxian theo- 
ry are as integrally connected as are appeai'ance 
and reality in life. The “ mystic ” Hegel saw clear- 
er the relationship of the dialectic to life than 
our present pragmatists who laugh at the dialec- 
tic and meet each fact of life as an “unforeseen ” 
phenomenon. “Wherever there is movement, 
wherever there is life, wherever anything is car- 
ried into effect in the practical world, there Dia- 
lectic is at work. It is also the soul of all knowl- 
edge which is truly scientific. ” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Marxism and Freedom (1957) 

How can the fact that the state-controlled economies 
of Russia and East Europe have almost completely col- 
lapsed hide the decrepit state of the economy in the so- 
called “free market” economies of the West? That eco- 
nomic morass is certainly evident in the U.S. 

The predictions of the “experts” that the recession is 
over ignore unemployment, which continues to rise, as 
only a “lagging indicator,” and base their judgment that 
what we are experiencing is only a “shallow recession” 
by comparing it to the depths of the Great Depression. 
That is supposed to make us stop worrying that unem- 
ployment over the past year rose from 5.3% to 
7.0%— the highest in five years and still rising. William 
McReynolds, director of forecasting for the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce admits, “Even if the recovery starts in 
the fourth quarter of 1991 it will be small.. .and will not 
stop the unemployment rate from increasing.” 

Added to the nine million officially considered unem- 
ployed are those not counted because they stopped look- 
ing, estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
number nearly another million. And among the official- 
ly employed are no less than 32 million euphemistically 
dubbed “contingent workers"— the 35% of the 
workforce forced into part-time and temporary work 
with considerably lower wages and no benefits. 

One of the most serious indicators of the plunge in 
living conditions since the mid-1970s is the lack of 
health insurance for 35 million Americans. The truly 
obscene state of health non-care in this land is meas- 
ured in the shocking infant mortality rates, which in 
the Black ghettos compete with conditions in some 
Third World countries. One aspect of the fact that un- 
employment for Black America continues to be twice 
that of whites, is that for the second year in a row Black 
male life expectancy dropped in absolute terms. 

The bankruptcy of the cities is spelled out in human 
terms in everything from the suicide of one New York 
City sanitation worker when he became one of 10,000 
laid off, so despairing was he of finding another job, to 
the report that 75% of the nation’s cities have such de- 
teriorating health care facilities that they cannot pro- 
vide care to AIDS patients. 

How can a country that is unable to keep its 
cities from complete bankruptcy and its entire 
infrastructure from crumbling present itself as 
the face of the future? How can the meager 
growth rates of U.S. capitalism, lower in the 
1980s than in any decade since World War II, ei- 
ther end the worsening conditions at home or of- 
fer any hope of help to the underdeveloped lands, 
whether in East Europe or the Third World? Ac- 
cording to the UN World Economic Survey for 
1991, global economic growth will only be 1% this 
year while population will increase. 1.8%, sig- 
naling plunging living conditions for 4.5 billion 
people in the Third World and East Europe. 

What worries many capitalists is a global capital 
shortage. According to Lawrence Summers of the World 
Bank, the cost of rebuilding Kuwait and financing mod- 
est development in East Europe, Russia, and some of 
the Pacific rim countries (Latin America and Africa are 
not even mentioned) adds up to a capital shortage of be- 
tween $1.75 and $2.5 trillion. Others, however, argue 
that this isn’t such a problem because capitalism can no 
longer be expected to make productive investments in 
the domestic economies anyway! 

To the extent that capitalism has been able to grow at 
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all since 1974-75, it has been through near-total neglect 
of such investment. The effect is most starkly seen in 
places like Peru, where over 1,000 have died in a chol- 
era epidemic brought on (according to the Pan Ameri- 
can Health organization) by the failure to invest in wa- 
ter and sewage treatment plants. The situation is even 
worse in Africa, where 30 million face starvation this 
year, two-thirds of them in the Horn of Africa. 

Most shocking of all is the report of the Worldwatch 
Institute that one million women will die and 100 mil- 
lion be maimed this year in a “global epidemic of repro- 
ductive health problems” due to the lack of access to 
the most elemental health care throughout the develop- 
ing world; no less than 250,000 will die from lack of safe 
abortions. 

The simple fact is that capitalism can no more devel- 
op the Third World than it can resolve poverty in the 
industrialized lands, “so long as the motive force of pro- 
duction continues to be the accumulation of surplus val- 
ue... the straining of the ruling class to appropriate the 
full 24 hours of a man’s labor 
still fails to create sufficient 
capital to industrialize the 
‘backward’ lands.” 5 

Ever since the 1974-75 global 
recession, the economic reality 
has been “no more booms.” 

For capitalism what was new 
and startling with that reces- 
sion was that even all the state 
intervention and planning that 
characterized the post-World 
War II era did not prove capa- 
ble of extracting capitalism 
from the decline in the rate of 
profit that Marx pinpointed as 
the inevitable outcome of the 
ever-growing preponderance of 
dead labor (machinery) over liv- 
ing labor, which alone creates 
all value and surplus value. 

Capitalism responded by 
embarking on a global ef- 
fort to restructure itself by forcing down wages 
through union busting, privatizing away social 
programs and investing in ever-greater amounts 
of surplus value in automation and high-tech 
computerization. Precisely because the reality 
spelled out “no more booms,” the economic re- 
structuring went hand-in-hand with an intensive 
ideological offensive, as the rulers sought to con- 
vince humanity that our deteriorating conditions 
of life and labor are our permanent future. 

In the “West," this took the name of Reaganism. In 
the East, where the economic decline became precipi- 
tous by the late-1970s, it took, by the mid-1980s, the 
form of Gorbachevism. Though Gorbachev tried at first 
to utilize elements of the ruling Stalinist ideology to 
promote his restructuring, by now the state-capitalist 
orbit has sunk into such total crisis that he has aban- 
doned even the pretense of “Communist” rhetoric in to- 
tally embracing the ideology of the “free market.” 

Though that introduces a profound ideological change 
in the make-up of state-capitalism, the effort to “privat- 
ize” introduces no fundamental change in that ex- 
ploitative system. For both East and West, militariza- 
tion predominates over everything. The depth of the 
economic crisis in Russia has everything to do with the 
fact that there is no shortage of instruments of war, 
from thousands of nuclear weapons to countless conven- 
tional arms and 50 nuclear reactors. Nor is it only a 
question of Russia: every year from 1951 to 1990 the 
U.S. Defense Department budget has exceeded the com- 
bined net profit of all U.S. corporations. When a na- 
tion’s largest capital fund is used neither for consump- 
tion nor further production but for destruction, the de- 
cay of both infrastructure and industry is inescapable. 

In both East and West the workers' conditions of life 
and labor worsen daily. It is thus no surprise that as 
“restructuring” proceeds in East Europe, strikes have 
erupted everywhere from Poland, where 10,000 workers 
demonstrated in Warsaw in May in the first strike by 
Solidarity against the ‘ ' Solidarity” government, to Rus- 
sia, where 1,169,000 worker-days of strikes in 542 en- 
terprises occurred this spring. When Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin cut a deal to halt the miners' strikes, the leader 
of one strike committee in Siberia rejected it, saying 
“This is the land of the gulag— the place where prison- 
ers have been sent since Tsarist days. We have rebel 
blood.” In former East Germany, where unemploy- 
ment/underemployment has reached 40%, demonstra- 
tors greeted the vague rhetoric of speakers at a protest 
against Kohl in April by shouting, “Concepts, we want 
Concepts!” 

The peoples of Russia and East Europe have 
only to look at what is happening right here in 
the West to know that the massive unemploy- 
ment and impoverishment they are experiencing 
is not a temporary way-station or “transition” to 
something else. It is rather the future capitalism 
offers for humanity, the fundamental form as- 
sumed by this global stage of capitalist restruc- 
turing. 


5. See “The African Revolutions and the World Economy” in 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution. , 


So how can it be that former revolutionaries like Ka- 
rol Modzelewski, who in 1981 warned Solidarity that 
“we must not take over responsibility for government,” 
have today so fallen prey to the ideology of Reaganism 
that “free market capitalism” is embraced as the only 
future open to humanity? 

The new stage of capitalist restructuring has thrown 
revolutionaries for a loop because they were never root- 
ed in Marx’s Marxism. They failed to fully grasp that 
“private” capitalism and state-capitalism calling itself 
Communism are not opposites. In reducing everything 
to the contrast of private vs. collective property, they ig- 
nored Marx’s point that it is not the form of property 
that is decisive, but the class relations at the point of 
production. Every economic category Marx created was 
a philosophic category, beginning with his concept of la- 
bor power, not only as the commodity the capitalist 
buys, but as a term that enabled Marx to make a leap in 
thought to meet the new activity of the workers. It was 
because Raya Dunayevskaya was following out Marx’s 


analysis of the “law of motion of capitalism” that she 
worked out her unique theory in the early 1940s that, 
far from Russia being any kind of “workers’ state” that 
had to be defended, it was a totalitarian state-capital- 
ist monstrosity that had to be uprooted. 

As against those who got lost in the illusion that what 
made a “new society” was the Plan, she showed that 
the whole theoretical axis of Marx’s Capital is the 
question of plan— the despotic plan of the capitalists vs. 
the plan of freely associated workers. In rooting her 
analysis in Capital and in what became known as 
Marx’s 1844 “Humanist Essays,” her state-capitalist 
theory was propelled forward to the development of the 
full philosophy of Marxist-Humanism by the 1950s. 

That was when a new stage of production appeared, 
automation, and a new stage of workers’ revolt arose 
against it. It first erupted in the 1949-50 Miners’ Gen- 
eral Strike in West Virginia, where workers raised such 
philosophic questions as “What kind of labor should 
man do?” Just as Dunayevskaya’s theory of state-capi- 
talism was from the start rooted in workers’ revolts, so 
her embrace of the new forms of revolt was inseparable 
from a plunge into Hegel’s philosophy, which disclosed, 
by May 1953, the new stage of revolt to be a manifesta- 
tion of a movement from practice that was itself a form 
of theory. 6 

Because post-Marx Marxists failed to catch the full- 
ness of Marx’s philosophy of revolution, they failed to 
spell out a concept of a new society totally opposed to 
both private capitalism and state-capitalism calling itself 
Communism. By the 1990s, this has allowed the rulers 
to seize the ideological initiative. Just as the radicals of 
the 1930s went scurrying to embrace the Plan, those of 
the 1990s are running to the “free market” (whether as 
fully Reaganite or anointed as “market socialism”) at 
the very moment capitalism has proved unable to solve 
a single one of its endemic crises. 

There is a way out of today’s economic morass. It 
rests on recognizing that, whether in the Third World 
or in the industrialized lands, the greatest productive 
force is not the machine but the human being— not only 
as muscle but as brain, not only as energy but as emo- 
tion, not only as force but as reason— the whole human 
dimension. Just as that was Marx’s greatest contribu- 
tion to “economics,” so it was at the core of 
Dunayevskaya’s restatement of Marx’s Marxism in her 
unique theory of state-capitalism as it developed into 
Marxist-Humanism. It is that which is urgently in need 
of re-study today, 7 when we are living through the le- 
thal consequences of the failure to grasp the truth that 
“The Idea itself is real, lives, moves, transforms re- 
ality,” as Dunayevskaya put it in Philosophy and 
Revolution. 


6. See The Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. by Andy Phillips and Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Which recounts both the historic self-activity of the min- 
ers and the new philosophic points of departure projected from it for our 
age. 

7. In 1991-92, Hews and Letters Committees proposes to issue a spe- 
cial publication consisting of crucial documents in Dunayevskaya’s de- 
velopment of this theory of state-capitalism (see Part IV). 
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III. New openings for working out the dialectics of organization and philosophy 


“As new beginning” has no precedent. I don’t 
think I thought of it until after re-reading the 
Absolute Idea in Hegel’s Science of Logic, and 
that was after the three final syllogisms in the 
Philosophy of Mind, that I suddenly said to 
myself: it is not only a new beginning, it is as 
new beginning, that Marx clung to Hegel after 
he discovered his own new continent of 
thought— that was the new beginning. Why did 
no one see it? Is Lenin’s State and Revolution 
“as a new beginning”? No, I don’t think so. Rev- 
olution first had to be made real again after the 
betrayal [of the Second International], so it was 
only our age, post-World War II, when the move- 
ment from practice was itself a form of theory 
that theory had to have a new beginning in phi- 
losophy. — Raya Dunayevskaya, 

“What is Marxist-Humanism?” (1987) 

What makes the task of re-stating Marx’s Marxism 
especially arduous today is not only the ideological pol- 
lution of the rulers, but also the legacy of what Raya 
Dunayevskaya called “post-Marx Marxism as pejora- 
tive.” In reducing Marxism to a dogma at one moment 
and departing from Marx every time some new phenom- 
;enon appears at another, post-Marx Marxists have left 
the movement without direction for working out “how 
to begin anew?” 

As against that, what provides direction for meeting 
today’s challenge is the fact that we now have in hand 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s “trilogy of revolution” at a mo- 
ment when her last writings and The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism is also available. 
What makes this such an opening, is that the philo- 
sophic comprehension of Marxist-Humanism found in 
her last writings helps to reveal the “energizing princi- 
ple” for working out Marx’s Marxism as a new begin- 
ning. 

One of the most important dimensions of this is 
Dunayevskaya’s constant return to the “philosophic 
moment” from which her body of ideas was bom and 
developed— her May 12 and 20, 1953 “Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 8 She there achieved a new philosophic 
breakthrough— demystifying the Absolute as either God 
or some closed ontology by splitting Hegel’s Absolute 
into two, seeing in it a movement from practice as well 
as from theory. 

In seeing within Hegel’s Absolutes the expression of a 
movement from practice, the 1953 Letters anticipated a 
mew stage of revolt which erupted a month later, when 
the East German workers raised a banner of total free- 
dom in their revolt against Communist totalitarianism. 
By 1956, the birth of a new era was manifested in the 


8. The 1953 “Letters on Hegel's Absolutes” are now available in 
The Philosophic Moment of Mandat-Humanism. 


Hungarian Revolution and the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott. 

At the same time, the 1953 Letters anticipated a 
whole new philosophy of dialectics for the post-World 
War II world. For in singling out a dual movement in 
the Absolute, Dunayevskaya embraced the power of the 
Idea itself to transform reality, as she reinterpreted for 
our age the final three paragraphs of Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Mind, which culminates in the “Self-Thinking 
Idea.” Far from seeing this as any pinnacle or abstrac- 
tion, she viewed it as the jumping-off point for freedom- 
filled beginnings. 

This philosophic breakthrough enabled Marxist-Hu- 
manism to catch the historic link of continuity with 
Marx’s own “philosophic moment,” his 1844 “Human- 
ist Essays." In his 1844 “Critique of the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic,” Marx embraced Hegel’s concept of the “negation 
of the negation” as expressing the actual movement of 
history at the same time as he hit out against Hegel for 
dehumanizing the Idea, as if it applied to thought alone. 
Marx was putting the human being back into Hegel’s 
dialectic and thereby unchaining the power of thought 
itself, for cognition was now rooted in the human di- 
mension. Marx spelled this out in creating a totally new 
philosophy, which “distinguishes itself from both Ideal- 
ism and Materialism, and is, at the same time, the 
truth uniting them both.” He called it a “new Human- 
ism” opposed to both capitalism and what he called 
“vulgar communism.” This is the “philosophic mo- 
ment” he spent the next 40 years concretizing. 

Antonio Gramsci put it this way in his Prison 
Notebooks: “The Hegelian ‘Idea’ is resolved into 
the structure as much as the superstructure, and 
the whole method of conceiving philosophy has 
been historicized, in other words, the emergence 
of a new kind of philosophy.” 

By achieving continuity with Marx, Dunayevskaya’s 
1953 Letters remain key both to today’s freedom strug- 
gles and to the re-statement of Marx’s Marxism for our 
time. While such a philosophic breakthrough is experi- 
enced only once, by the founder, the doors remain open 
for all who come afterwards to catch that philosophic 
moment as concept. Nothing more shows this than 
Dunayevskaya’s own repeated returns to and further 
concretizations of her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes.” 

Dunayevskaya’s first book, Marxism and Freedom, 
from 1776 until Today (1957) represents a concreti- 
zation of her 1953 breakthrough in being structured on 
the movement from practice to theory. This work pro- 
jected for the first time Marx’s Humanism for our day 
as Marxist-Humanism. In presenting a concept of phi- 
losophy rooted in the movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory, it challenged theoreticians to 
work out a new stage of cognition. 

In issuing that challenge with the publication of 
Marxism and Freedom, Dunayevskaya established 
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The one thing that was certain beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt was the direction in 
which the economy was developing: there was 
a continuous preponderance of means of pro- 
duction over means of consumption. What 
Marx had shown as the principle of capitalist 
development turned out to be the exact direc- 
tion of Russian economic development. 

— “Russian State-Capitalism vs. Workers’ Re- 
volt,” Marxism and Freedom 

Despite the tremendous growth in mass pro- 
duction, despite the expansion of American 
capital, there has been no “automatic” growth 
in rate or in “market.” It is for this reason 
that we could not get out of the 1930s Depres- 
sion; it simply was “absorbed” into World War 
II, and then only by virtue of the expansion of 
state intervention into the economy did pro- 
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duction keep increasing. 

— “The African Revolutions and the World Econ- 
omy,” Philosophy and Revolution 

It was on the eve of the East German uprising 
in June 1953 that I commented on Hegel’s fi- 
nal three syllogisms. I considered Hegel’s for- 
mulation, “the logical principle turns to Na- 
ture and Nature to Mind,” as the movement 
not only from theory to practice, but also from 
practice to theory as well as the new society. 
As it turned out, this proved to be a new di- 
vide within Marxism between those who 
stopped at the economic analysis of Russia as 
state-capitalist and those who proceeded to de- 
velop the Humanism of Marxism for the state- 
capitalist age. 

^-“Absolute Negativity as New Beginning” Phi- 
losophy and Revolution 
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new relations with revolutionaries internationally who 
had broken with both poles of capital, some of whom ac- 
cepted a state-capitalist analysis. Yet whether it be 
Grandizio Munis in Spain, Cornelius Castoriadis in 
France, or Onorato Damen in Italy, they did not see the 
need to philosophically re-state Marx’s Humanism for 
the state -capitalist age. Without the concept integral to 
the philosophic breakthrough of 1953, they failed to 
grasp that the spontaneous self-activity of the masses 
increases the responsibility of the revolutionaiy theo- 
retician for philosophy. 

The ramifications of this become manifest in the 
1960s, when a new stage of mass revolt emerged global- 
ly. The Left activism of that decade was so intense that 
the new generation of revolutionaries acted as if theory 
could be caught “en route.” Yet this avoidance of work- 
ing out a new relation of theory to practice led not to 
the birth of a new era, but to the failure of the 1960s 
revolts to achieve a single successful revolution, though 
myriad spontaneous forms of organization and “parties 

to lead” abounded. 

• 

It would have been easy for Dunayevskaya to say 
these events confirmed her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes.” Yet instead of simply repeating what she 
drew from those letters in the 1950s, in the 1960s she 
returned to that breakthrough with new eyes as part of 
further working out the logic of her discoveries in face 
of new realities, a task that entailed over a decade of in- 
tense theoretic-practical labor. 9 The result was her sec- 
ond major book, Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre, and from Marx to Mao (1973), 
which projected a totally new category— “Absolute Neg- 
ativity as New Beginning.” 

Whereas in Marxism and Freedom, structured on 
the movement from practice, the emphasis is on the 
split in the Absolute, in Philosophy and Revolution 
the stress is on the movement from theory, the new be- 
ginning that emerges from the Absolute. As against the 
way Marxists of all varieties shied away from absolute 
negativity, we now confront absolute negativity as new 
beginning. In beginning with “Why Hegel? Why 
Now?”, the book challenged revolutionaries to explore 
the Hegelian dialectic “in and for itself,” not for scho- 
lastic purposes, but to fill the philosophic void in the 
Marxist movement. 

Dunayevskaya’s next book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution (1982), represents a further concretization 
of “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning” in present- 
ing both the “new moments” of Marx’s Marxism and 
the category, “post-Marx Marxism, beginning with Eng- 
els, as pejorative.” 

In projecting the “new moments” of Marx’s last dec- 
ade now that his Ethnological Notebooks were final- 
ly available, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution shows how 
Marx went in search of a new dialectic of revolution fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Paris Commune in 1871. In fo- 
cusing his attention on Russian agriculture, the peas- 
antry and “primitive” society in his last derade, Marx 
neither simply applied his analysis of the rise of capital- 
ism in the West outlined in his “Historical Tendency of 
Capitalist Accumulation,” nor did he depart from the 
dialectical methodology he demonstrated in developing 
it. He instead brought the totality of his creative intel- 
lect to bear on new realities in such a way as to bring- to 
full circle the dialectic he first unchained in his 1844 
“Humanist Essays.” 

One of the most crucial moments in that process was 
Marx’s 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program. He 
there hit out against his supposed followers for fusing 
their organization with that of the followers of Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, whom Marx had earlier fought as a 
“state socialist." Dunayevskaya insists that in hitting 
out against this unity, Marx projected his concept of 
“revolution-in-permanence” as ground for organization 
This was ignored not only by the reformists whom Marx 
critiqued, but even by revolutionaries like Lenin, whose 
State and Revolution built upon the Critique of the 
Gotha Program on the need to smash the bourgeoi; 
state but not on the relationship of philosophy to organ 
ization. 

Dunayevskaya develops this further in her “Presents 
tion on the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy’ 
of June 1, 1987, showing that Marx’s 1875 Critique 
represents the “full concretization” for organization of 
his philosophic moment of 1844. 

In his 1844 “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic,’ 
Marx concretized the power of absolute negativity, by 
projecting the “transcendence” not alone of capitalism, 
but also of “vulgar communism” in proc laimin g his goal 
to be “positive Humanism, beginning from itself.” In- 
projecting this concept of “revolution-in-permanence’ 
as ground for organization, Marx's Critique of the 
Gotha Program released his fullest view of what labor 
in the new society will be like, as he speaks of what hap- 
pens after we have rid ourselves of the “subordination 
of the individual to the division between mental and 
manual labor.” 

Thus, when philosophy becomes fully concret- 
ized organizationally, the power of thought at- 

(continued on page 8) 


9. The 2,000 pages of writings documenting this process are now 
available for study in the Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, VoL 14. 
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tains so rich a human dimension that it not only 
reflects what is, but projects a path to a new, hu- 
man society. 

This poses a crucial challenge for today. It is projected 
in Dunayevskaya’s Presentation of June 1, 1987, where 
she draws out the philosophic and organizational ramifi- 
cations of her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” She 
shows that in tracing out the dialectic of Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes in 1953, she “wasn’t interested either in the mass 
party.. .or in the elitist party,” but rather in the role of a 
revolutionary group opposed to the elitist party that 
nevertheless has a historic right to exist. 

In the course of this Dunayevskaya discerned a dual 
movement within the Absolute, from practice to theory 
as well as from theory to practice. The power of the 
Idea was thereby released, for cognition was now root- 
ed in revolutionary subjectivity. In projecting this “free 
release” of the Idea, the 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes” gave birth to a new concept of organization, con- 
sisting of “responsibility for the Idea of Marxism for our 
age, with its aim being Marx’s goal of no division be- 
tween mental and manual labor, specifically theory and 
practice as a unit.” 

In her writings of 1986-87, Dunayevskaya was en- 
gaged in philosophically comprehending this concept of 
organization. This was especially true of her Presenta- 
tion of June 1, 1987, which projected her 1953 break- 
through as the “ground and roof” for transcending the 
separation of philosophy from organization. She was 
challenging revolutionaries to organizationally concret- 
ize the dialectic unchained in her 1953 “Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” Without working out this dialectic in 
philosophy, she insisted, “the dialectic of organiza- 
tion.. .would just be different forms of organization, in- 
stead of an organization that is so inseparable from its 
philosophic ground that form and content are one.” 10 

The fact that Dunayevskaya died before being 
able to further develop this in her planned book 
“Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: The 
‘Party’ and Forms of Organization Born out of 
Spontaneity,” does not absolve us from responsi- 
bility for re-stating Marx’s Marxism on that basis. 
For the power of thought released by the jam- 
ming together of philosophy and organization is 
the “energizing principle” for working out Marx’s 
Marxism as a new beginning. 

Ever since we published The Philosophic Moment 
of Marxist-Humanism, we have asked, will 
Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of Marxist- 
Humanism become our new beginning? Will we achieve 
the “full concretization” of the philosophic moment of 


10. This quote is from one of Dunayevskaya's notes for her book-to-be 
on “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy," of Oct. 6, 1986, avail- 
able in the Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 


1953 for organization, and thereby release the concept 
of a new, human society? 

What we are now stressing is that to answer that 
question in the affirmative requires acting on the recog- 
nition that while the elitist party and spontaneous 
forms of organization are opposites, they are not abso- 
lute opposites. In posing them as absolute opposites, 
revolutionaries have left the movement ill-prepared to 
work eut the path to a new, human society. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote three weeks before her death 
on June 9, 1987: “The point is that of the years 
1924-29, 1929-today, World War II, and all those na- 
tional revolutions, the rise of a Third World and the 
endless continuing struggle, and nowhere in sight, not 
even telescopic sight, is there an answer to the ques- 



Raya Dunayevskaya 


tions, what happens after [the] conquest of power? Why 
so many aborted revolutions? What type of party or or- 
ganization? What have the various forms of spontanei- 
ty-councils, soviets, committees, associations, com- 
munes— achieved? And why when they did come close to 
power, it was the political organizations that didn’t take 
them over so much, as that they themselves looked to 
be taken over.” 11 

As we saw in Part I, in acting as if party and sponta- 
neity are the absolute opposites, the conflicting tenden- 
cies in the Grenadian revolution left the revolution so 
unprepared for working out “what happens after” that 
the revolution was consumed by a counter-revolution 
from within. It isn’t only a question of Grenada. From 
Russia to China, from Cuba to Iran, from Africa and 
Latin America to Pol Pot’s Cambodia, our age has 
shown that without a philosophy of revolution activism 
spends itself in mere anti-imperialism and anti-capital- 

11. See Dunayevskaya’* "Talking to Mysalf ’ of May 19, 1987, as well 
as her May 13, 1987 “1953 as Concept vs. Experience,” in the Supple- 
ment to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, VoL 13. 


ism without ever revealing what it is for. 

This has led to such a crisis within the freedon 
movements, that by 1991 the rulers have an open fielt 
before them for bringing Reaganism’s putrid essence t 
full appearance. We became living witness to this whei 
a new and massive anti-war movement emerged in th 
days preceding the outbreak of the Gulf War, whicl 
nevertheless evaporated shortly after the shooting be 
gan. In searching for why this occurred, one young anti 
war activist concluded, “We had no ultimate goals guid 
ing us.... We didn’t have the energy that comes from 
philosophy of struggle...” 

Never has it been more urgent to break fron 
the incubus of post-Marx Marxism by actualizing 
for our day Marx’s concept of a New Humanism 
which brooks no separation between mental ani 
manual, theory and practice, philosophy and or 
ganization. 

Though the economic and ideological collapse of state 
capitalism calling itself Communism is causing many t 
finally recognize the bankruptcy of much of what ha 
passed for “Marxism” in this century, what is holdin 
back the needed self-reorganization are all sorts of net 
half-way houses. One expression of that is the essay b 
Wole Soyinka, “Beyond the Berlin Wall,” published in 
recent issue of Transition, which sharply attacks th 
way the theory and practice of the “vanguard party t 
lead” has helped destroy many an African revolutiot 
Yet what good does it do to expose the vulgarities c 
“Marxist-Leninism” if no distinction is made between i 
and Marx’s Humanism? What is the point to critiquin 
those “who lay claim to intellectual leadership” fo 
“having placed ourselves outside the propulsion of a his 
toric moment” if the historic continuum of over fou 
decades of struggles for a humanist socialism is totall 
ignored? Where does it take us to attack the elitism q 
the Party if all that is counterposed to it is a re-hashin 
of bourgeois democracy? 

The pull of escapism from working out a new relatid: 
of philosophy and organization rooted in the highpoint 
of freedom struggles and in the power of the Idea cor 
tinues to infect not only vanguardist radicals, but als 
their opponents. Which is why Dunayevskaya’s wamin 
not to skip over the labor of working out the dialectic 
of organization and philosophy (issued in her Presents 
tion of June 1, 1987) is more crucial than ever: “In 
single: word, we must go into these untrodden paths. W 
must not, I repeat must not, look for a crutch just be 
cause a new epigone is using the word ‘democracy’ t 
mean more than one parly...” 

Today’s reality discloses that philosophy must be cor 
cretized organizationally if the self-determination of th 
Idea is to have a future. This can be achieved only b 
being concretely worked out, which is why we mu£ 
turn to how we intend to do that in the daily activitie 
and tasks of News and Letters Committees. 
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IV. The need to organizationally concretize the dialectic in philosophy, 1991-92 


The need to organizationally concretize philoso- 
phy anew each year naturally is given new ur- 
gency now that Reagan’s “changed world” has 
made counter-revolution so tower above the 
seething discontent of the masses in the world 
that the very thought of revolution seems impos- 
sible.... By organization being kept inseparable 
from philosophy, we see that there is no way for 
dialectics to be in two different places, one for or- 
ganization and the other for philosophy. There is 
a single dialectic of subjective/objective. It is not 
ended in that relationship. That is where the 
task first begins. That is the Absolute Method. 
No other method will do. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives (1986) 
This year put us to the test of “keeping organization 
inseparable from philosophy” when George Bush un- 
leashed his genocidal attack on Iraq and brought to a 
new stage his drive to militarize the minds of humanity. 
When a new anti-war movement erupted, it would have 
been easy to put on the backburner the new series of 
Classes we had organized on “Marxist-Humanism: The 
Re-creation of Marx’s Marxism for Our Age.” In these 
classes we sought to begin working out “philosophic 
new beginnings” in Marxist-Humanism by exploring the 
central categories of the last two major works of Raya 
Dunayevskaya— “Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning” and “Post-Marx Marxism, beginning with Engels, 
as Pejorative.” The fact that we did not separate our in- 
tense participation in every demonstration we could find 
from extending the invitation to others to participate in 
these Classes underscores the kind of attitude and prac- 
tice demanded in our work of the coming year. 

The labor involved in the task confronting us under- 
lines both the unfinished nature of the inwardization 
and projection attempted in these Classes and the need 
to further that kind of philosophic labor in the year to 
come. What provides the direction and confidence for 
meeting this challenge is the Marxist-Humanist concept 
of organization, which Dunayevskaya made integral to 
each stage in the development of her thought. As she 
worked on her planned book, “Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy,” Dunayevskaya issued a sharp cri- 
tique of her colleagues for having skipped over that con- 
cept in our daily practice. Each of the tasks undertaken 
in the course of the next year is part of achieving the 
self-reorganization required for transcending the sep- 
aration of philosophy from organization that has char- 
acterized all of post-Marx Marxism. 


This year there are two new objective-subjective de- 
velopments which provide concrete openings for meeting 
this task. One is the fact that we now have in hand the 
new edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which 
means all three of Dunayevskaya’s mqjor works are 
once again in print at a moment when her final writings 
and The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism are also available. The second is that 1991 marks 
the 50th anniversary of the birth of Dunayevskaya’s 
unique theory of state-capitalism, which was the crucial 
prologue for her subsequent development of the body of 
ideas of Marxist-Humanism. Thus, we project as our 
tasks for 1991-92: 

1) The deep inwardization and broad projection of the 
expanded editions of Dunayevskaya’s “trilogy of revolu- 
tion” unseparated from The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism and her final writings on “The 
Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy” as our fore- 
most task. The inclusion in each of the new editions of 
her “trilogy of revolution” of writings by Dunayevskaya 
from the 1980s, in which she was working out the philo- 
sophic comprehension of her entire body of thought, 
makes each of these books truly new, and opens all 
sorts of doors to the projection of Marxist-Humanism in 
the battle of ideas. Whether it be through work at con- 
ferences or finding platforms in movement events; 
whether it be in discussing Dunayevskaya’s work in out- 
side journals or in establishing new relations with the 
those striving for a new, human society, we must en- 
sure that Marxist-Humanism becomes a known and de- 
bated tendency in the battle of ideas. 

2) Unseparated from this, we propose issuing a new 
publication consisting of selections from 
Dunayevskaya’s extensive writings on state-capitalist 
theory on the 50th anniversary of the birth of her 
unique theory. The deep delving into the Marxist-Hu- 
manist Afchives and the discussions we have on the 
documents contained within them will be crucial for 
working out the form and content of this publication. ' 
The todayness of that theory will also be a focus of a 
special trip to Europe we are projecting for this year. 

3) Crucial for all our work is eliciting from the forces 
of revolution. At a moment when Bush’s effort to bring 
Reaganism to fruition is attempting to subsume the 
voice of the second America, the imperativeness of a 
philosophy of revolution for eliciting ever-deeper 
thoughts and sentiments from workers, women, youth 
and the Black Dimension has never been more concrete. 
Of special importance in this regard is our work with 
Black America. The fad; that Dunayevskaya’s “trilogy of 


revolution” also is in print in Mexico in Spanish-lar 
guage translations underscores the importance of es 
tending our relationship with revolutionaries in tha 
land this year on the basis of the trilogy. 

4) Our need to become practitioners of the Marxisl 
Humanist method of projection-elicitation is central t 
our work as revolutionary journalists in News & Lei 
ters. It is this which makes the column of Ray 
Dunayevskaya’s writings from her Archives the core ( 
every issue. Our work with that column is a crucial d 
mension of how we elicit from our readers, whether i 
the “Philosophic Dialogue” section, in essay-articles, c 
in the unique kind of dialogue we have sought to deve 
op since our birth in “Readers’ Views.” At the sair 
time, the way we were tested in projecting our analys: 
of crucial world events over the course of the last ye* 
in the pages of News & Letters shows this will be in 
perative in both our philosophic development and wii 
ning of new readers and supporters, nationally and ir 
temationally. 

5) The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, the Man 
ist-Humanist Archives, on deposit at Wayne State Un 
versity in Detroit and available to libraries worldwide o 
microfilm, remains pivotal to each of our tasks. We hav 
prepared for study the 30-year correspondence betwee 
Dunayevskaya and the Scottish Marxist-Humanist Hai 
ry McShane for deposit in a library in his homelam 
and have begun to preserve Dunayevskaya’s marginal] 
on her own “trilogy of revolution.” Whether it be th 
preservation of documents not yet in the Archives, c 
the work in studying and discussing the over 14,00 
pages already contained in it, or the effort to place th 
Collection in libraries worldwide, our work with Aj 
chives cannot be placed on any back burner. 

6) As always with Marxist-Humanists, finances is n< 
technical, let alone reduced to any kind of commodit 
exchange, for finances truly proves the breakdown i 
any dichotomy between philosophy and organizatioi 
The need to assure the continuance of News & Letter 
calls for a $35,000 sustaining fund this year. 

We cannot list organizational growth as if it is “one 
of our tasks, because it is in fact embedded in every sir 
gle task we undertake. Today’s objective-subjective rea 
ity demands that we prove that “the Idea itself is rea 
lives, moves, transforms reality,” by living that m 
tion so fully in our work that we assure the organize 
tional development of News and Letters Committee 
unseparated from the individual self-development < 
eachdneofus. • 

The Resident Editorial Boari 
July 22, 199 
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ON WAR AND PEACE 

The Marine Corps has changed mv 
brother. They took the anger he had to- 
wards the world and focused it on one 
thing— killing. He became dehumanized 
from the beginning. He no longer even 
had a first name. He was taught and 
lived one thing— how to kill. It took the 
horrors of war for him to realize some- 
thing huge had to happen. After seeing 
tod smelling victims of the war (on both 
sides), his mind had become a “prisoner 
of war.” He was also witness to the 
massive ecological disaster; in the mid- 
dle of the day the sky was no lighter 
than that of twilight. Originally he 
found fault with the Iraqi soldiers for 
his being in Saudi Arabia, but he soon 
found out that they did not want to be 
there either. He, like many other youth, 
thought the military would be a way out 
and bought into all they told him. Al- 
though it is difficult he now tries to 
maintain dialogue with others who have 
a vision of a world without war. He is 
how, and will be, in a constant struggle 
not to forget what he experienced, but 
to again live his life free from the rou- 
tine of the military. 

Cindy 

Illinois 

* * * 

The 29th International Anti-War As- 
sembly is being held in Tokyo and other 
iities in Japan on August 4, 1991, 46 
fears after the atomic bombs were 
Iropped upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
We are resolved, with the 21st century 
just before us, to make every effort to- 
gether with you to build up a battle line 
to make a true breakthrough against to- 
day’s aggravated world crisis. In the 
midst of the “optimism” of both the 
jEJ.S. and the Soviet Union eulogizing 
about “post-Cold War” and the “crea- 
fion of a new world order”— the chant 
pf the rosy future since the Malta talks 
at the end of 1989— has come the Gulf 
War between the U.S.-led allied forces 
and Iraq....We would like to appeal to all 
of you. Struggle against the imperialist 
powers’ pursuit of hegemony, including 
imperialist America’s scheme to domi- 
nate the Middle East. Impeach Stalinist 
Bureaucrats’ compromising and surren- 
dering attitude toward these imperial 
powers. Build a firm battle line for a 
i;eal breakthrough over the contempo- 
rary world crisis. 

Executive Committee for the 29th 
International Anti-War Assemblies 
! Tokyo, Japan 



t 

IDEOLOGICAL POLLUTION 


I have been thinking about the way 
Raya Dunayevskaya refers to “ideologi- 
cal pollution.” Pollution is a silencer 
and loves death. Just as one of the early 
manifestations of environmental pollu- 
tion is the silencing of birds, so ideologi- 
cal pollution can work to silence and ex- 
terminate ideas. But we don’t want our 
ideas to be an endangered species. 

1 Raya also says that only live human 
beings can recreate the dialectic. We 
have to be creative. You can’t freeze his- 
tory, or take a previous solution as the 
Conclusion for today. What I see in 
Raya’s relationship with Marx is a crea- 
tive dialogue. With each new situation 
she confronted, she had a conversation 
with Marx. She trusted both Marx and 
ife itself. She left a unique legacy. 

Radical Lesbian-feminist 
Los Angeles 


ARAB- 

ISRAELI 



Thought you would be interested 
hat Adam Keller, editor of The Other 
Israel, and another dozen or so Israeli 
>eace leaders and academics called on 
Congress to insist that any U.S. housing 
oan guarantees be conditioned on an Is- 
raeli settlement freeze and the accept- 
ince of the principle of “land for 
»eace.” In an “Open Letter to Members 
if Congress” the peace activists wrote 
hat present policy “inevitably entails 
[ross violation of the human rights of 
he indigenous Palestinian population of 
he Occupied Territories, whose land is 
xpropriated so that new Jewish settle- 
ments may be established.” 

America-Israel Council for 
Israeli-Palestinian Peace 
Downers Grove, Illinois 


Readers’ Views 


ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN’S LIBERATION 
AND MARX’S PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 


In Raya Dunayevskaya’s new book, 
she warns that despite all the accom- 
plishments of today’s Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement, “without Marx’s philos- 
ophy of revolution, neither Women’s 
Liberationists nor the whole of humani- 
ty will have discovered the ground that 
will assure the success of the revolution 
at all times— in theory as in practice.” I 
believe Adrienne Rich, for one, has em- 
braced that warning in a creative way. 
Her wonderful Foreword does more 
than praise Raya’s method, to “think 
along with the human forces newly 
pushing forth, in ever-changing forms 
and with ever-different faces.” Rich ac- 
tually took the plunge herself into 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks, as a 
feminist, and reports on what she 
found! We can’t let this kind of impact 
on such a feminist thinker as Rich be an 
isolated case. 

Activist 
Bay Area 

* * * 

Raya’s Summation (July supplement) 
makes explicit that the attitude to ar- 
chives is not one of “preserving” ideas 
and books as a static, non-dialectical 
thing, but as the self-determination of 
the Idea. That is no disembodied thing 
as she travels through the decades since 
Lenin and “back” to Marx. When you 
speak of “attitude" to founder it is to 
revisit revolutionary events and ideas to 
overcome today’s retrogression. 

The break with Lenin for his failure 
to work out the question of organization 
and philosophy seems more intense here 
as we see Raya work out the relation- 
ship to Marx’s humanism. 

The supplement stands alone, yet it is 
what speaks to the rest of the July issue 
and helps us understand the voices 
from: Mexico, the factories, women, 
Black, as well as the crisis in thought 
and crises worldwide. Only real live hu- 
man beings can overcome the world- 
wide retrogression, but without the past 
as revolutionary moments in practice 
and in thought, we face a bleak future. 
The supplement is the lifeblood not only 
of News & Letters but of the move- 
ments struggling to overcome. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 


* « * 

I think it has been a long time since 
those of us who worked hard to change 
society and our personal lives with the 
ideas of the women’s liberation move- 
ment have found a new philosophic 
book to read and talk about. So the spe- 
cial section in your last issue on the new 
release of Raya’s book, red like an excit- 
ing invitation. I especially liked the por- 
traits of the three women, Rosa, Raya 
and Adrienne looking straight out at us, 
engaging us to explore their ideas with 
them. Enclosed is my $10.95 for the 
book! Please send. 

Activist from women’s movement 

Chicago 

* * * 

In our News and Letters Committees 
Local we have talked of how Raya 
Dunayevskaya was not being unilinear 
when she spoke of the movement from 
practice and the movement from theory. 
That is, it isn’t that first comes the 
movement from practice, then the 
movement from theory and only then 
their new unity. The movement from 
theory can come first, too. While I think 
that is true, what struck me in reading 
Dunayevskaya’s new Introduction to 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution was that her stress was not on 
what comes first, but on “Catching the 
historic link to Marx [which] is not only 
a matter of finally seeing all his writ- 
ings, but of grasping, at one and the 
same time, that something had to hap- 
pen both in the movement from prac- 
tice and in the movement from theo- 
ry.” 

While it is true, and she said so in 
this introduction, that her philosophic 


breakthrough came “six weeks before 
the actual revolution on June 17 in East 
Berlin,” she also said earlier on the 
same page that “It was after the Gener- 
al Strike of the miners in 1949-50 that I 
felt we had reached a new stage both in 
Marxism and in proletarian conscious- 
ness.” Of course, if no one takes respon- 
sibility for the self-determination of the 
Idea, then the greatest revolts can erupt 
but they will remain undeveloped. So 
isn’t the key task taking responsibility 
for that— for the self-development of 
the Idea of Freedom? Isn’t that what 
Raya meant at the beginning of this 
new Introduction when she talked of 
taking “organizational responsibility for 
Marxist-Humanism”? 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 

* * * 

A discussion I recently had with a 
“Marxist historian” friend forced me to 
realize that much of what I take for 
granted as being true Marxism (for in- 
stance, Marx’s adherence to the Hegeli- 
an dialectic, and his “revolution in per- 
manence”) is unique to Raya’s thinking. 
With this new book we can assert that, 
“it is the philosophy that is new, 
unique, our special historic contribution 
that enabled us to find historic continui- 
ty, the link to Marx’s Humanism.” 

Julia Jones 
Oakland, Calif. 
* * * 

Adrienne Rich’s Foreword and Raya’s 
Introduction create a dialogue that 
opens doors for all serious readers to en- 
ter. Rich stresses Raya’s method of 
thought which she vividly presents as 
essential to the movement for freedom: 
“at certain moments if we are lucky we 
catch the experience of how it would 
feel to be free, Raya...never let go of 
‘how it would feel,’ and she wanted that 
to be the normal experience of every hu- 
man being everywhere.” Raya clearly 
felt also that an organizational context 
was essential to that goal— an organiza- 
tion or organizations which made phi- 
losophy of liberation the foundation. 
Carrying this out, projecting its necessi- 
ty to others is the central perspective 
for Marxist-Humanists today. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

* * * 

Until I began studying Marxist-Hu- 
manism, I never saw the Idea of Free- 
dom as something total, something that 
needs to be practiced in every aspect of 
our lives as revolutionaries, including in 
the relationships within the revolution- 
ary organizations. We always had prob- 
lems in the Iranian movement, with not 
being democratic in our organizations, 
but we didn’t relate this to a lack in our 
grasp of the Idea of Freedom. News & 
Letters has been writing recently about 
the world’s rulers attempting to kill off 
the Idea of Freedom. I now see that if 
there is something missing in our own 
understanding of that Idea, it makes it 
all the easier for the rulers to accom- 
plish their aim. 

Iranian revolutionary 

Los Angeles 


BLACK DIMENSION 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 

In spite of all the efforts of the 
Christopher Commission in Los Angeles 
and the Kerner Commission before it, 
no investigation of police departments 
has ever “reformed” those departments 
in any fundamental way. It is true that 
investigations have rooted out glaring 
cases of corruption, but the alienating 
role played by the police force in a socie- 
ty divided along class, race and sex lines 
can’t change without transcending that 
society. The police as a special armed 
body exist because of these antagonistic 
social divisions, and hence, are an arm 
of the state. Thus, we find that the po- 
lice force in its “battle against crime” 
ignores the legal rights of minorities 
and clamors for the curtailment of civil 
rights, allegedly to catch the criminal. 

No amount of “reform,” whether it 
be racial and sexual integration or the 


psychological counseling of police offi- 
cers, can change the social role of the 

police force. — 

John Alan 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

On December 16, 1990, Haitians 
elected Fr. Jean Aristide as President. 
Two months after, in February, he took 
office. Shortly thereafter financial aid 
from different countries including the 
U.S. was held. This was a way to desta- 
bilize the Haitian government. 

Meantime since March, Haitians here 
in New York and in various states start- 
ed organizing. We did a scary thing. 
Haitians here in the U.S. and in other 
parts of the world pulled some money 
together— a dollar, two, whatever we 
can give and we sent it to Haiti. This is 
still ongoing. This was really phenome- 
nal. You see, Haitians here in New York 
as well as in other states seem not so 
close to one another; but when this hap- 
pened, we were able to act together as a 
group. It is not an amount which was 
enough to support Aristide’s govern- 
ment. He will still need foreign aid. But 
through our mass action we were able 
to show our support for him so that in 
May, several countries, including the 
U.S., released financial aid to the Hai- 
tian government. 

Haitian subscriber 
New York 


YOUTH LIBERATION 



Youth activists from all over the con- 
tinent will converge at the Youth Liber- 
ation Gathering in Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, Aug. 9-12. The conference is 
being organized by the publishers of 
Youth Lib ’zine and others. All are en- 
couraged to attend. There will be work- 
shops on youth and the law, racism, sex- 
ism, homophobia, psychiatric oppres- 
sion, etc. Free space will be available for 
spontaneous workshops. The conference 
will be held at the Great Canadian The- 
atre Company, 910 Gladstone. After Au- 
gust 9, call (613)236-5192. 

Tom Parsons 
Bay Area 

• 

FERMENT IN THE EAST 

In a trip to the USSR I met some 
pro-labor people who were very naive 
about U.S. capitalism, the role of the 
AFL-CIO etc. and very eager for ex- 
changes and learning. The miners and 
other strikers certainly show their oppo- 
sition. My own view is that the Stalinist 
nomenklatura wants to keep its power 
and legitimize its privilege by doing 
away with the dangerous myth of 
“Communism” and turning state-capi- 
talism into private. This means the 
“commissar” stays right where he is, 
but changes his title to manager with 
big stock holdings, while the workers 
get more speed-up and now unemploy- 
ment and high prices... The masses may 
still have their own solution. They may 
try to privatize from the bottom up, 
which would be a real class revolution. 
Otherwise I fear they will have to live 
through a private capitalist period be- 
fore they can assert their hegemony, 
which depends on unity with Western 
labor. 

Politico 

Connecticut 

* * * 

The Slovenes and Croats have voted 
overwhelmingly for independence. The 
attempt by the federal government and 
the army to keep them in the federation 
by force— war in fact— must be con- 
demned. Slovenia and Croatia have been 
pushed toward secession by the ugly 
Serbian chauvinism of Slobodan 
Milosevic. However, the break-up of 
Yugoslavia into little nation-states can 
only bring new troubles. The rulers in 
all the republics want to bury the idea 
of workers’ self-management, when the 
socialist alternative would be to give it 
real substance by extending it through- 
out society. Although the various na- 
tionalists are making all the sound and 
fury just now, Yugoslavia is a country 
with its own Marxist humanist tradi- 
tion, which can point the way to a fu- 
ture based on free co-operation between 
nations, as between individuals. 

Richard Bunting 
England 
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Essay Article 


The ‘End of History’ or ‘New Beginnings’? 


by Dave Black 


It is as free individuals developing all their natural and 
acquired talents that we first leap from what Marx called 
the pre-history of humanity into its true history, the "leap 
from necessity to freedom. Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxism and Freedom 


The class struggle, which is always present to a historian 
influenced by Marx, is a fight for the crude and material 
things without which no refined and spiritual things could 
exist. Nevertheless, it is not in the form of the spoils which 
fall to the victor that the latter make their presence felt in 
the class struggle. They manifest themselves in this strug- 
gle as courage, humor, cunning and fortitude. They have 
retroactive force and will constantly call into question every 
victory, past and present, of the rulers. As flowers turn to- 
ward the sun, by dint of a secret heliotropism the past 
strives to turn toward that sun which is rising in the sky of 
history. A historical materialist must be aware of this most 
inconspicuous of all transformations. 

Walter Benjamin, 
Theses on the Philosophy of History 


L HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY 
—EXTERNALIZATION AND RECOLLECTION 


Francis Fukuyama’s essay, “The End of History,” 
was published in the right-wing National Interest mag- 
azine in 1989. As a “Hegelian” analysis of the collapse 
of Communism (which was well under way by then), it 
was widely reproduced and discussed internationally. 
The essay’s title has become something of a buzz-phrase 
among media pundits, although the Left has taken him 
less seriously. Christopher Hitchens describes him as 
the “Dr. Pangloss of the Bush years”— a comparison 
which ignores Fukuyama’s powerful position as a plan- 
ner for the U.S. State Department and the Rand Corpo- 
ration. The fact that Fukuyama returned to the opinion 
pages following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait with noth- 
ing less than a call to arms may indicate that he is be- 


being (in the Logic ).” 3 

It is obvious that Kojeve owes more to Heidegger than 
to Marx or ultimately even Hegel. Even in a rational so- 
ciety in which the scarcity of “good things” is abolished, 
Kojeve sees a danger of human regression into an ani- 
mal-like state unless the subject remains opposed to the 
object and “pure forms” oppose content. As in 
Heidegger, alienation is elevated from its specifically 
capitalist form to a universal human condition for all 
time. 

Whereas Kojeve sees Absolute Knowledge as the End 
of History, the Marxist philosopher Georg Lukacs con- 
tends that it “amounts to the self-annulment of histo- 
ry.” In Lukacs’ The Young Hegel, the key concept is 
“extemalization”: "The enlightenment, capitalism and 
the French Revolution formed the climax of the journey to- 
ward the abolition of every sort of natural immediacy and 
the realization of ‘extemalization.’ ”* 

Lukacs contends that “objective society” becomes the 
real substance “on behalf of the subject.” Only by 
“estranging itself’ can the subject “recognize itself in 
theory and practice to be identical with substance.” Al- 
though he doesn’t object to internalizing recollection as 
summation of the past, he rejects it as "something which 
is internal, which is nothing other than the supercession of 
the forms of objective reality so created and their reintegra- 
tion into the subject.’’ 5 

What Lukacs is so opposed to here is what Marx prai- 
ses in his 1844 Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic: 
"The greatness of Hegel’s Phenomenology, and of its fi- 
nal result— the dialectic of negativity as the moving and 
creative principle— lies in this, that Hegel comprehends the 
self-production of man as a process, regards objectification 
as contra-position, as extemalization, and as the transcen- 
dence of this extemalization; that he, therefore, grasps the 
essence of labor and conceives objective man, true, actual 
man as the result of his own labor .” 8 

In 1987, Raya Dunayevskaya tackled Lukacs’ analysis 
of the relationship between “Science” and “History as 
contingency” (i.e., history not yet comprehended). 
Dunayevskaya had begun a new study on the question 
of Philosophy and Organization, deepening her 1953 cri- 
tique of Lenin’s 1914 notebooks on Hegel and thereby 
gaining new insights into the Phenomenology. 

In Hegel’s Phenomenology, the pathway to the goal 
is the recollection of “spiritual forms as they are in 
themselves and as they accomplish the organization of 
their spiritual kingdom.” The forms are conserved not 



externalisation of the Idea in Nature (which is where He- 
gel’s Logic ends), he saw the movement from theory tc 
practice. 

Lenin was unaware of Marx’s critique which praises 
the “definite concepts” of Hegel’s Logic as represent- 
ing “the necessary result of universal alienation of th( 
human essence and hence, also of the human being,” ir 
which having won the battle of ideas, Spirit, in its “infi- 
nite boredom,” can only become the other of itself, i.e.. 
Nature 

In Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature, genus divides into 
speciee which in turn divide into individuals, who musl 
develop human society before any notion of universality 
can come about. The individual can only overcome the 
disparity between finitude and universality by going be- 
yond "abstract objectivity in which its activity has be- 
come deadened and ossified and the process of life has 
become the inertia of habit...” 8 

In Hegel's Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sci- 
ences, Nature, which is preceded by Logic, is then fol- 
lowed by the Philosophy of Mind. Here Anthropology 
is followed by a summary of Hegel’s Phenomenology 
(before going on to Psychology) as stages of Subjective 
Spirit. This is followed by Objective Spirit, which in- 
cludes Law and Ethics. Then in the final section on Ab- 
solute Spirit, religion is emptied of all contingency anc 
chance until only the form of necessity and rations: 
thought remains. The movement from Logic to Naturi 
to Mind is presented as a syllogism: the Universal (Log 
ic) expresses its Individuality (Mind) through the media 
tion of the Particular (Nature). 

As Lukacs points out, Lenin in his notes on causality 
and teleology (in the Logic), recognizes Hegel’s syllo 
gism as containing the “germs of historical material 
ism.” He refers to Hegel’s insistence that since the en< 
is finite, it is the means which, as “the external middli 
of the syllogism,” is the manifestation of reason and th< 
absolute since they are both preserved "in the externa 
other.” Thus "the plough is more honourable than thos< 
immediate enjoyments which are procured by it.. ..The in 
stmment is preserved while the immediate enjoyments pas 
away.... In his tools man possesses power over external na 
ture, even though, as regards his ends nature dominate, 
him.” 8 In the summary at the end of Hegel’s Encyclo 
paedia, Nature appears as the “transition point an< 
negative factor and as implicitly the Idea” and standinj 
between Logic and Mind it “sunders them.” 

Lenin sees Hegel “stretching a hand to materialism’ 
in making Nature the mediating term. Hegel sees Na 
ture as “unconscious spirit” or (as he puts it in the clos 
in g sentences of the Logic which Lenin ignored) “th< 
externality of space and time existing on its own with 
out the moment of subjectivity.” 

Nature is presupposed by Mind in the second syllo 
gism (Nature-Mind-Logic). Mind reflects on itself in thi 
Idea and as “subjective cognition” achieves liberty a 
“the aim, and which is itself the way to produce it.” 

It isn’t because he doesn’t think Mind is an honour 
able enough tool that Hegel isn’t content to leave it ai 
the middle term. Rather Hegel had become increasingly 
concerned in the last years of his life about retrogres 
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Spiral of violence and racism in LA. 


by Gene Ford 

Los Angeles , Cal.— The crisis in Black thought is 
fleeted in the deadly crises in Black life today. Over 
ie past few weekends in particular, in the Los Angeles 
fea, we have seen the violent deaths of many Black and 
Itino youth. The fast weekend in June 28 died; the 
>urth of July weekend 38 died in four violent days; 
id the following weekend about 15 mostly Black youth 
sre shot or injured while attending the movie “Boyz 
f the Hood” which depicts “how to survive” in South 
intral Los Angeles. 

’The message, that Black youth, males in particular, 
at also females) are an “endangered species” whose 
e expectancy is imprisonment or death at the hands of 
her Black youth, is shocking but nothing new. What is 
picking is that the death rate of Black youth is in- 
easing at a drastic rate. The number of victims of 
ive-by shootings is growing: 690 this year. 

Many in the Black community, Black politicians in 
Irticular, had campaigned on a law-and-order ticket to 
crease police “protection” in the Black community, 
his theory has blown up in their faces with the Rodney 
ing case which exposed the racist abuse and mentality 
• ' all within the police force, from Police Chief Daiyl 
ates to the rank-and-file officer on the street. 

} In July, the Christopher Commission Report called 
f the resignation of Daryl Gates, whom they in no way 

S ' e attempting to investigate. But the trail of racist in- 
ion led to the top of the barrel of rotten apples. 
f A plague of racist statements was revealed when 
.nk-and-lile officers communicated openly and for the 
ipord via computers between patrol cars. One stated 
jat to kill a Black was to catch a slave for the “after- 
,e.” That racist mentality shows just how much the 
jyil War of the l$60s needs to be completed. 

.The sexist attitude towards women by the macho 
Police Department which claims “to protect and 
:rve” was also revealed in these recorded computer 
tamunications. One remark was: “Best wife-beating I 
pr saw. She looked like a whipped slave.” 

1 The resignation of Daryl Gates will happen. But this 
pi not solve the problem of police abuse in the Black 
pimunity. The legal dismantling of past abuse is in 
pny ways self-defeating: this is where the masses have 
sen defeated by the laws of the state in the past. Today 
e masses are not pouring into the streets behind calls 
f a Police Citizen Review Board, which reflects a cer- 
jn rethinking on their part. 

! The Christopher Commission Report, as with the 
emer Commission Report following the 1967 Black 
sbelfion in the U.S., will not solve the problems of a 
lung, angiy, Black population in Los Angeles, deeply 
ustrated and seeing no future under capitalism beyond 
jp fast life of get-rich-quick and die young. 

The state of law and order in this country is in a 
gh stage of contradiction. Even the highest law-and- 
;der body in this land, namely the Supreme Court, 
tes against nature. Nothing should be Supreme (not 

Left Greens meet 

Chicago, 111.— Several dozen people gathered here 
dy 3-7 for the Left Green Network’s Third Continen- 
1 (meaning Canada and the U.S.) Conference. Panel 
Scussions ranged from “Ecology and Feminism” to 
Suiti-Racism and Green Justice” to “Ecology and Criti- 
1 Social Theory.” Much of the rest of the discussion 
ntered around adopting a program and amending the 
^twork’s statement of principles. \ 

• The most exciting aspect of the conference was the 
resence of young people (most participants appeared to 
( under 30) who, in this counter-revolutionary time, 
e dedicated to transforming society. They were with 
je Left Greens, not just the Greens, because they are 
[posed, to capitalism and do not wish to separate ques- 
ts of ecology from the needed uprooting of alienated 
iman relations, especially sexism and racism. 

What was disturbing was that only one of the attend: 
s (a featured speaker) was Black, and that sexism was 
|11 present, though it yras challenged by a number of 
lung women, They coiifronted the male decision-mak- 
s on why it was that the panel dealing with feminism 
as the only one held the first night of the conference 
ten most people weren’t there yet, and on why the 
scussions were heavily male-dominated 
One of the most creative v?ays ‘women fought back 
as to rewrite the Left Green statement on Women’s 
beration. One reason they gave for rejecting it was 
at it sounded like it ips written by a bunch of white 
pn who ere going to, 4ght for women, not like it in- 
ided women fighting for themselves. They also reject- 
[ the statement because it was titled “Social 
pfeminism” (which they changed to “women’s libera- 
a»”), and used the phrase “woman’s relationship to 
tture,” Implicit in their critique was a rejection of 
jmen as plgect/pthqr; “We also struggle for, support, 
td learn from autonomous feminist organizing..,.” 

Also disturbing was that reality seemed so far away 
^ tb% diaoi^aon- Thp meaning of the war against 
aq was never taken up. Very little was said even on 
mi concretely is happening to the environment! At 
e same time, agonizingly long sessions were held on 
e proposed program. Some of the youth, mostly wom- 
, were upset that the program attempted to give a de- 
fied blueprint of the npw society. . j 
-Consequently, an abstract conception of the new soci- 
f was substituted for a vision of the future rooted in 
e new that is immanent in reality. However, some 
uth were interested in having a dialogue on philo- 
phic differences. — Mandat-H um a nis t participants 


even God) to masses of people and their march towards 
freedom. Masses as Reason transformed into a universal 
concept of Freedom, n °t a Commission report, can 
change Black reality. 


A revolutionary youth 

Los Angeles, Cal,— Yd like to stop all types of 
discrimination. But most of all, I am concerned 
with discrimination against youth. 

I think adults hated the discrimination and treat- 
ment they were subjected to when they were youth. 
But now they act so unconcerned about our prob- 
lems and the hell we have to live through day to 
day. It’s almost as if they have forgotten what it’s 
like to be a youth. They’ve forgotten the problems 
that bothered them and now bother us. 

1 went to a Fourth of July “celebration” at the 
Hollywood Bowl with my mom. During the national 
anthem I refused to stand, so my mom pulled me 
up by the back of my jeans. I just stood there, so 
my mom ordered me to sing. I yelled out: “Bombs 
bursting in the air.” It caused quite a sensation. 

It’s discouraging, what happened to the anti-war 
movement. It seems to have disappeared as fast as 
it appeared. One day we are all united, fighting 
against U.S. imperialism, the next day: nothing. 
What happened? One thing that I noticed in the 
anti-interventionist movement is that you weren’t 
anybody if you weren’t in a group. Also it seemed as 
if the different groups were just there to recruit 
people, not organize protests. 

There was the same problem at the L.A. Student 
Coalition, with different radical parties trying to 
take it over. It’s always the Revolutionary Commu- 
nist Youth Brigade against the Young Socialist Alli- 
ance, and the students are caught in the middle. 

What’s wrong with this picture? It doesn’t bene- 
fit the students. And it’s their organization. It 
seems to me that these people are just more inter- 
ested in recruiting for their party than in finding 
out what the students are doing. 

I heard a definition of communism that it is 
where everyone works according to ability and gets 
according to need. But what if you have the ability 
to be both a garbage man and a doctor, and a gar- 
bage man is needed, then which do you become? 

And who decides what you become anyway? And 
who decides what your needs are? And if someone 
else does, then you become the underclass and they 
become the ruling class. —Lynn, 15-year old 
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he would have to be taken out “feet first.” Only his own 
utter disillusionment with the fate of the judicial protec- 
tions of civil rights can explain his reversal of his oft- 
stated historic responsibility. 

Nor did Thomas’s selection merely come out of the 
blue. Bush already had in hand a list of “ideologically 
correct” reactionary judges to fill any vacancies on the 
Court. In fact, Reagan and Bush had long been groom- 
ing Thomas for precisely this moment 
What we have 
learned is that 
nothing is “irre- 
versible.” The two- 
way road connect- 
ing the Black strug- 
gle in the U.S. with 
that in South Africa 
shows any Black 
South African look- 
ing at the current 
crisis in Black civil rights in the U.S., brought to a head 
by the nomination of Clarence Thomas, that there is 
nothing “irreversible” about gains negotiated with the 
ruling class. More importantly, the opening that allows 
the reversal originates within the Black dimension it- 
self 

So deep a retrogression in civil rights could not have 
proceeded so far had not the Civil Rights Movement re- 
mained unfinished. Any social perception of Black real- 
ity which does not comprehend this risks succumbing to 
the ideological contradictions of the Reagan-Bush era. 

The Thomas nomination has already begun to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff in Black leadership. The 
only thing to match the pusillanimous “neutrality” of 
the National Urban League is the immobilization of the 
NAACP over the Thomas nomination, while Jesse Jack- 
son tells us that any struggle against Bush’s racism 
isn’t worth the polarization of American society it will 
cause. Wake up, brother! This country has never been 
more racially polarized than at this moment. Which is 
why there must be the strongest opposition to the nomi- 
nation and ideology of Clarence Thomas. 

However, those of us who oppose Thomas and his 
retrogressive ideology would do well to recall the words 
of Mary Frances Berry, the one member of the U.S. Civ- 
il Rights Commission who immediately protested Thom- 
as’s nomination: “The history of civil rights legislation 
is conservative, not radical. The whole purpose (is) to 
keep the debate off the streets and off the picket fines 
and move it to the courts in the interest of public 
peace.” The question is: Will the current crisis in civil 
rights spill over into the streets? 
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Yugoslavia unravels in narrow nationalism 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In June and July, armed clashes between the Yugo- 
slav army and Slovenian forces killed scores of people as 
the army tried to force the tiny northern republic of 
Slovenia to take back its declaration of independence. 
Despite its heavy-handed use of tanks and aircraft, the 
army was fought to a stalemate by lightly armed Slove- 
nian forces. This was in large part because the army 
troops, most of them draftees, were reluctant to fight in 
a civil war not of their making, while the Slovenian 
forces enjoyed overwhelming support among the local 
population. 

Another crisis is brewing over Croatia, which has also 
declared independence. It is likely that Yugoslavia will 
soon split into three or more parts: Slovenia, Croatia 
and a greater Serbia, the latter including most of the 
rest of what was Yugoslavia. There is also a longstand- 
ing rebellion in southern Serbia among the mainly eth- 
nic Albanian population of the Kosovo region. 

The impending dismemberment of Yugoslavia is oc- 
curring along the most narrowly nationalist lines. Serbi- 
an nationalists claim that, because Serbs are the largest 
ethnic group, their “rights” are being undercut by the 
federal political structure of Yugoslavia, and that they 
need more power. Slovenian and Croatian nationalists 
claim that the Serbs “squander” the national wealth 
supposedly earned mainly in their republics, and that 
they need to get their “rightful” share of it. 

Narrow nationalism, long dormant under the repres- 
sive single-party Communist regime, in reality state- 
capitalist regime, of Josip Broz Tito, first reared its 
head after the coming to power in Serbia in the late 
1980s of Slobodan Milosevic, an opportunistic and ultra- 
nationalist former Communist. Milosevic liberalized the 
political situation for Serbs, while cracking down merci- 
lessly on minority Albanians. He has since achieved poli- 
tical domination, as well, over most of those areas popu- 
lated by Serbs which fall outside the borders of the Ser- 
bian republic. 

Milosevic does face some opposition at home from 
other Serbs who are demanding greater democratic lib- 
erties. More recently, mainly women protesters came 


Chilean miners strike 

Over 7,000 Chilean workers at the huge 
Chuquicamata open pit copper mine went on strike for 
two weeks at the beginning of July against COCELCO, 
the state company which owns the mine. The miners 
won some pay increases as well as a one-time bonus. 
Other demands included an increase in the vacation pe- 
riod and greater participation by the miners in promo- 
tions and in some aspects of administering the mine. 

Strikes at the mine, which produces nearly 13% of 
Chile’s total hard currency earnings, had been outlawed 
by the Pinochet regime. The government of President 
Aylwin decided not to intervene. The worsening labor 
conditions show that workers are the ones paying for 
Chile’s so-called “economic miracle.” 


(continued from page 4) 

“Self-Thinking Idea” and the “Self-Bringing-Forth of 
Liberty” as the emergence of a new society. The many 
paths to get there were left open. 

As against Marx’s multilinear view which kept Marx 
from attempting any blueprint for future generations, 
Engels’ unilinear view led him to mechanical positiv- 
ism. By no accident whatever, such one-dimensionality 
kept him from seeing either the communal form under 
“Oriental despotism” or the duality in “primitive com- 
munism” in Morgan’s Ancient Society. No wonder, 
although Engels had accepted Marx’s view of the Asi- 
atic mode of production as fundamental enough to con- 
stitute a fourth form of human development, he had 
left it out altogether from bis analysis of primitive 
communism in the first book he wrote as a “bequest” 
of Marx— Origin of the Family. By then Engels had 
confined Marx’s revolutionary dialectics and historical 
materialism to hardly more than Morgan’s “materi- 
alism. ” 

* * * 

It is no accident that the paragraph that [would be] 
added to Chapter XII on the Black dimension is the one 
that at once became urgent to the National Tour [on 
the Marx Centenary] itself— so much so that I read it 
out as if it actually were in the book, in my talks on the 
Black dimension. Nor is it an accident that Charles 
Denby [Black autoworker and editor of News & Let- 
ters] suggested it be the center of the new introduction 
for American Civilization on Trial. At the same 
time, by considering all that Marx had said in a single 
place rather than separately as they had been expressed 
in each specific decade you could see the totality, so that 
it became inseparable from his concept of “revolution in 
permanence,” including his very last work, the 
Ethnological Notebooks. 

(The paragraph [would be] added on p. 194 immedi- 
ately after the paragraph that ends: “...backward lands 
ahead of the advanced countries.”) 

With this dialectical circle of circles, Marx’s refer- 
ence in the Ethnological Notebooks to the Austra- 


out into the streets bv the hundreds in June demanding 
that their sons not be sacrificed in a fruitless war in 
Slovenia. Another extremely dangerous factor is the Yu- 
goslav army, dominated by an officer corps of mainly 
Serbian old-line neo-Staiimst Titoists who oppose all 
democratic reforms, including even those of Milosevic. 
They have recently been acting on their own. 

These are minority currents, however, and in recent 
years the Croatian and Slovenian political leaders have 
responded in kind to Milosevic’s aggressive nationalism. 
By 1991 they were demanding independence. The trage- 
dy is that these narrow nationalist politics have replaced 
and overshadowed what was once one of the Communist 
world’s vibrant and creative opposition movements. 

Since the early 1960s, Yugoslavia’s intellectuals and 
youth, many of them independent Marxists, founded a 



Congo in ferment 

For years, the “left” military regime of General Denis 
Sassou-Nguesso ruled this Central African former 
French colony with an iron hand as a “Marxist-Lenin- 
ist” state allied to Russia and Cuba. But this regime is 
today crumbling under pressure from the masses. In a 
three-month-long national conference, recently conclud- 
ed, delegates forced a whole series of reforms which 
have the intention of breaking up the single-party rule 
which has predominated since independence. 

The ferment here is part of undercurrent of revolt 
which is sweeping much of sub-Saharan Africa, includ- 
ing Togo, the Ivory Coast, Benin and Mali, but one little 
heralded by Western mass media far more interested in 
the events in Eastern Europe. In the Congo, mass dem- 
onstrations over the past year, which included a very ef- 
fective general strike, forced the government to the ne- 
gotiating table. 

While sharply criticizing the system and evoking 
“Western” ideas such as democracy, the 1,500 Congo- 
lese conference delegates also relied on some traditional 
African practices. Instead of voting to decide issues 
quickly by narrow margins and calling that democracy, 
they spent an entire three months discussing the issues 
until a consensus was reached. To some, this evoked the 
best side of the communalism of the African village. 


Han aborigine as “the intelligent black,” brought to a 
conclusion the dialectic he had unchained when he 
first broke from bourgeois society in the 1840s and ob- 
jected to the use of the word, “Negro, ” as if it were 
synonymous with the word, “slave.” By the 1850s, in 
the Grundrisse, he extended that sensitivity to the 
whole pre-capitalist world. By the 1860s, the Black di- 
mension became, at one and the same time, not only 
pivoted to the abolition of slavery and victory of the 
North in the Civil War, but also to the restructuring of 
Capital itself. In a word, the often-quoted sentence: 
“Labor cannot emanicipate itself in the white skin 
where in the black skin it is branded. ” far from being 
rhetoric, was the actual reality and the perspective 
for overcoming that reality. Marx reached, at every 
historic turning point, for a concluding point, not as 
an end but as a new jumping off point, a new begin- 
ning, a new vision. 

• * * 

Finally, on p. 195 just before the final paragraph of 
the entire text, please add the following: 

This is the further challenge to the form of organiza- 
tion which we have worked out as the committee-form 
rather than the “ party-to-lead . ” But, though commit- 
tee-form and “party-to-lead” are opposites, they are 
not absolute opposites. At the point when the 
theoretic-form reaches philosophy, the challenge de- 
mands that we synthesize not only the new relations 
of theory to practice, and all the forces of revolution, 
but philosophy’s “suffering, patience and labor of the 
negative, ” i.e., experiencing absolute negativity. Then 
and only then will we succeed in a revolution .that 
will achieve a class-less, non-radst, non-sexist, truly 
human, truly new society. That which Hegel judged to 
be the synthesis of the “Self-Thinking Idea” and the 
“Self-Bringing-Forth of Liberty,” Marxist-H umanism 
holds, is what Marx had called the new society. The 
many paths to get there are not easy to work out 
With this final addition we have come to the question 
of Organization as likewise inseparable from the concept 
of “revolution in permanence.” August 26, 1983 


number of publications and groups, many of which 
pointed to socialist humanism as an alternative to the 
authoritarian, neo-Stalinist rule of the single-party re- 
gime of Tito. Tito persecuted and repressed these 
groups. 

Today, when there is more freedom of expression 
than under Tito, nationalism has functioned to derail 
these debates about a new type of society, replacing 
them with the narrowest and most immediate type of 
supposed self-interest. Some Serbian socialist humanists 
have actually supported Milosevic’s government, includ- 
ing its repression of the Albanian minority in Kosovo. 

Even more serious is the fact that in Slovenia the 
government, led by Milan Kucan, a former Co mmunis t, 
has promulgated an amnesty for former Nazi collabora- 
tors during World War II, while in Croatia, led by an- 
other former Communist apparatchik. Franco Tudjman, 
there is nostalgia for the wartime home-grown fascist 
government The formerly left-oriented democratic op- 
position, which opposed the system when Milosevic, 
Kucan and Tudjman were still loyal Communist bureau- 
crats, has become so disoriented as to let them set the 
agenda for post-Tito Yugoslavia. 

The impending collapse of the system set up by Tito 
has set in motion political and cultural forces which, 
while arguing in the name of democracy and national 
rights, are bringing a multi-ethnic society and region to 
the brink of a murderous civil war. The net flashpoint is 
the large Serbian minority inside the borders of the 
Croatian republic. 

Lebanon vs. Palestinians 

A major part of Bush’s “New World Order” is his at- 
tempt to work out a new relationship with Arab leaders 
in order to put a check on the movement for self-libera- 
tion by the masses of the region, especially the Palestin- 
ian Intifada. One result of these new relations is the 
green light given to the Syrian-backed Lebanese Army 
to crush the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO). 
In recent weeks, Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon 
have been besieged by the army, and PLO guerrillas 
have been forced to give up their weapons. 

Our media present all of this as the victory of “rea- 
son and order” over “terrorism.” In fact, it is some- 
thing far more ominous: the reconstitution of a central- 
ized Lebanese state under the influence of Syria’s Hafez 
Assad, whose record of brutality almost rivals that of 
Saddam Hussein. According to a report by Ali Jaber 
written for Deutsche Presse-Agentur, but not picked 
up by most U.S. papers, Christian villagers in Mieh 
Mieh, hardly friends of the Palestinians, stated that in 
the battle outside the Mieh Mieh Palestinian refugee 
camp, “the army’s special troops mutilated the bodies of 
their victims, cut off their ears and sexual organs.” i 

The reconstituted Lebanese government has offered 
nothing to the Palestinians of the refugee camps, who 
number 350,000. They are still “thinking” about giving 
them the legal right to employment, something they 
have even in oppressive lands such as Syria and Kuwait, 
but first thqy are to give up their weapons. This will ex- 
pose them to the tender mercies of the Lebanese Army 
and the neo-fascist Christian Lebanese groups, whose 
massacre of unarmed Palestinians touched off the civil 
war which has been raging since 1975 in Lebanon. 

French racism escalates 

When the Prime Minister of France, Edith Cresson, 
proposed a series of steps in mid-July to decrease illegal 
immigration, she was in reality pandering to the rising 
tide of virulent racism. Her proposals came only two 
days after she put forth a plan to charter aircraft for 
the sole purpose of deporting illegal immigrants. 

The “Socialist” Cresson was praised by the neo-fas? 
cist National Front for these measures. The ultra-right 
Gaullist party has also joined in the frenzy, with state- 
ments that France has reached an “overdose” of immi- 
grants. The racist mania makes little distinction be- 
tween undocumented immigrants and long-time resi- 
dents. It is primarily directed at the Arabs from north- 
ern Africa, who make up half of france’s four million 
immigrant population. 

Rushdie translator slain 

Hitoshi Igarashi, the Japanese translator of the Paki 
stani-bom leftist Salman Rushdie’s novel satirizing Is 
lamic culture, The Satanic Verses, was assassinatec 
in Tokyo in July. A week earlier, Ettore Capriolo, th( 
book’s Italian translator, narrowly missed death in a si 
milar attack in Milan. 

These attacks, supported by the full organizationa 
weight of both the worldwide fundamentalist Islamii 
clergy and states such as Iran, reveal the fascistic, reac 
tionary character of Islamic fundamentalism. That same 
fundamentalism is vying for power today in Algeria 
Saudi Arabia, inside the Palestinian movement and else 
where. Its main enemies are any form of women’s liber 
ation or even secularism, let alone Marxism and othei 
revolutionary ideas. 

One of Khomeini’s last acts when the book was pub 
lished in 1989 was the issuing of a religious order to kil 
the author, an order which evidently still has force. This 
is not preventing all powers great and small, from the 
U.S. tp Russia, and from Japan to Saudi Arabia, fron 
trying to cozy up to the supposedly “moderate” post 
Khomeini Iranian regime of Rafsanjani. 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Team concept 
-mules and 

a mule driver 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 
I have written before about the so-called “team con- 
cept” or “Japanese style of management” that the 

I United Auto Workers (UAW) bureaucrats have been try- 
ing to convince auto workers is the greatest thing that 
anyone has ever thought of. The union bureaucrats and 
management both tell the workers how the “team con- 
cept” can “help end antagonistic labor-management re- 
lations” because supposedly workers and bosses are all 
together as part of one “team.” 

Once the workers experience the “team concept,” 
they recognize that it is just one more way to get them 
to work harder for the company. The latest example is 
at the Mazda plant in Flat Rock, Mich. 

LIFE ON THE “TEAM” 

The contract ratified in March by UAW Local 3000 at 
Flat Rock provided four paid absence allowance (PAA) 
days, which allowed the workers to take part of a day or 
a whole day off, notifying the company a couple of hours 
in advance. Many workers were taking PAA days on Fri- 
day because the pressure of a five-day workweek or pro- 
duction was too much. Workers also were using PAA 
days to escape extreme harassment by supervisors. That 
in itself says a lot about life on the “team”! 

Management did not like either of the ways workers 
were using PAA. They offered to give the workers in- 
creased bonus pay as well as special vacation days in ex- 
change for restrictions on the use of PAA days. The lo- 
cal unioO leadership brought the proposed changes to 
the membership, and 77% of the rank and file voted 
them down. 

Management began to enforce the policy they 
wanted anyway, which told the workers what the 
"team concept” is really about— not a team of 
equals, but more like a team of mules and a mule 

|, 

[ (continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Behind the 
violence in 
S. Africa 

by Lou Turner 1 

" National liberation, national renaissance, the restoration 
of nationhood to the people, commonwealth: whatever may 
' be the headings used or the new formulas introduced, de- 
1 colonization is always a violent phenomenon. ” 

—Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth 

The “hidden hand” behind the vicious surprise attack 
on 300 Inkatha supporters in the township of Thokoza 
southeast of Johannesburg, followed by another attack 
in Soweto on Sept. 8, which in all left 42 people dead, 
was so blatant and obvious that even the government- 
backed leader of Inkatha, Gatsha Buthelezi, has been 
hesitant to point a finger at the rival African National 
Congress (ANC). While the level of violence had initially 
subsided in the aftermath of the July “Inkathagate” 
revelations, the approach of the signing of the Sept. 14 
peace accord between state president F.W. de Klerk, 
Buthelezi and the ANC’s Nelson Mandela became the 
pretext for a new round of violence. 

With thousands of Black South Africans murdered 
and wounded since F.W. de Klerk came to power in 
1988, clearly, there is a higher level of violence and kill- 
ing in de Klerk’s “new South Africa” than in the old. 
‘HIDDEN HAND’ 

The new phenomenon that de Klerk can take credit 
for is, as he told a London audience in April: “popular 
violence is no longer directed against the state, but be- 
tween rival black parties.” The July revelations report- 
ed in the South African Weekly Mail of government 
funding of the reactionary Inkatha Freedom Party, 
headed by Gatsha Buthelezi, exposed the “hidden hand” 
behind the phenomenon. 

This isn't the only thing behind the current crisis 
in South Africa, nor behind the so-called “irrevers- 
ible” move to democracy. The lethal process of neo- 
fascism that Fanon documented in the Algerian rev- 
olution is underway in South Africa. 

More than half the command structure of the South 

(continued on page 9) 




Editorial article 


Mass revolt, deep crises and pull 
of old haunt the “new” Russia 


by Peter Wermuth 

Barely a month after the masses of the misnamed 
“Soviet Union” blocked the reactionary coup against 
Gorbachev and helped drive the hated Communist Party 
from power, George Bush moved to seize the initiative 
by offering, on Sept. 27, the elimination of tactical nu- 
clear weapons in exchange for maintaining Star Wars 
and the modernization of the U.S.’s strategic nuclear ar- 
senal. The apparent ease with which Bush’s dramatic 
proposal subsumed all discussion of events inside Russia 
leads one to ask how the rulers could manage to so fully 
re- assert their dominance so soon after the emergence 
of a revolt that but weeks before had been declared by 
the media a “world historic event” of epochal propor- 
tions. 

The answer to that question is found in the contradic- 
tory character of the momentous events that swept the 
“Soviet Union” in the past six weeks. On the one hand, 
humanity again became witness to how deep and per- 
sistent is the quest for freedom, as masses of people in 
the crumbling Russian empire not only poured into the 
streets to oppose the coup, but then proceeded to hit out 
at the very pillar of Gorbachev’s rule— the integrality of 
the Party-Secret Police-Military apparatus. At the same 
time, the fact that the subsequent collapse of the Com- 
munist Party and near-disintegration of the “Soviet 
Union” led, not to the dismantling of the statist institu- 
tions of repression, but rather to the resurgent power of 
former Communists such as Boris Yeltsin, discloses the 
contradictory character of the “revolution” begun on 
Aug. 18. 

There is no more poignant illustration of that than 
the scene in front of the KGB headquarters in Moscow 
within horns of the coup’s collapse. When tens of thou- 
sands of protesters followed up the coup’s defeat by 
marching to the KGB headquarters, they found the 
building sealed and under the “protection” of the police, 
who had declared their loyalty to Yeltsin. Instead of see- 
ing KGB agents brought to justice or the lists of its in- 
formers made public, the protesters witnessed a “new” 
leadership telling them to go home and await its deci- 
sions. 

This contradiction between the persistence of the 
old and the struggle to create the new, which was 
expressed in innumerable ways, has given rise to 
the most ominous phenomenon of all: the fact that 
despite all the events of the past six weeks, Bush 
has every reason to act as if his drive to achieve sin- 
gle world domination has been given even greater 
impetus. 

To dig out that contradiction demands putting aside 
all ideological blinders and instead tracing out the dia- 
lectic of events with eyes of the historic-philosophic con- 
text that can decipher its meaning. 

THE ROAD TO AUGUST 

The road to the coup launched on Aug. 18 was paved 
by none other than Mikhail Gorbachev. He not only ap- 



Ukrainians denouncing the new union treaty. 


pointed each of the coup leaders, but spent the last sev- 
eral years concentrating ever more powers of repression 
in the hands of the central bureaucracy for use (as he' 
put it) “against the threat of popular unrest.” Thus, in 
the spring of 1990 he forced through legislation giving 
him the “legal” means of imposing a state of emergen- 
cy, which he subsequently backed up by adding to the 
power of the internal security forces. 

The fact that the coup leaders decided to utilize this 
mechanism on their own behalf, rather than Gorba- 
chev’s, is a result of the new balance of forces brought 
on by the massive workers’ strikes of last spring. Faced 
with a strike wave affecting virtually every industry, 
Gorbachev realized he could not count on the Commu- 
nist Party hierarchy alone to ensure “stability.” He 
thus reached out to Russian President Boris Yeltsin, of- 
fering him a revised union treaty giving more power to 
the republics in exchange for Yeltsin’s help in getting 
the miners back to work. Fearing the miners’ revolt as 
much as Gorbachev, Yeltsin agreed. 

At the same time, ever since the Gulf War a section of 
the bureaucracy had become increasingly unhappy over 
Gorbachev’s rapprochement with the West, on the 
(continued on page 5) 
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Labor under Bush/Reagan 

N.C. tragedy was not an accident 


Twenty-five workers died and more than 50 were in- 
jured as the result of a fire in the Imperial Food Prod- 
ucts Company chicken processing plant in Hamlet, N.C. 
on Sept. 3. There had never been a fire drill or a safety 
inspection at the 11-year-old plant. The fire doors were 
locked to prevent workers from stealing chicken. “They 
were screaming ‘Let me out!’ They were beating on the 
door,” a witness said. Many of the dead were found at 
the locked doors, smothered by smoke. 

Workers who survived the fire told of working in 
blasting heat with no windows or fans, of coping with 
strict rules on bathroom breaks, of facing discrimination 
because they me Black and harassment by supervisors 
who are white, of being fired for taking time off work, 
or even asking for time off, to care for sick family mem- 
bers. All of this for $4.90 an hour. 

DEATH ON THE JOB 

What happened in Hamlet, N.C., has been called an 
“industrial accident,” but there was nothing “acciden- 
tal” about it. The 25 deaths and dozens of injuries must 
be seen in the context of the 200,000 workers killed on 
the job and the two million who have died from work- 
related diseases just since the passage of the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Act (OSHA) of 1970, 

The number of deaths on the job has skyrocketed 


since 1980. Hand in hand with the well-known deterio- 
ration in wages and benefits for U.S. workers under the 
Reagan-Bush retrogression has come a sharp decline in 
health and safety conditions at work. 

Even the geography and the specific industry are 
not “accidental.” It is not only that the federal gov- 
ernment turned enforcement of OSHA regulations 
over to the state of North Carolina, or even that 
North Carolina, in turn, reduced its staff to 16 safety 
and six health inspectors. It is that the expansion 
and mechanization of the poultry industry, the poli- 

More reactions to North Carohna poultry 
plant fire on page 3. 


tical climate in the U.S. as a whole, and the labor 
history of the South combined with lethal results. 

The massive growth of the poultry industry across the 
South has been accompanied by a rapid concentration of 
production into huge plants owned by a few giant corpo- 
rations. Inside the plants, the production line speed has 
been set higher and higher, to 60, 80 or more birds per 
minute. One “state-of-the art” plant runs its line at 91 
per minute, or 5,460 birds per hour. 

(continued on page 9) 
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Woman as Reason 


by Terry Moon 

“In Part Two [of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion] on the Women’s Liberation Movement, espe- 
cially the section on the 'Unfinished Tasks, ’ the point 
I choose to elaborate was, once again, the conception 
of Women’s Liberation not just as force but as Rea- 
son. The new here, however, was that the ‘proof 
came from history itself —[the beginning of the Rus- 
sian Revolution on] February 23, 1917. This was for 
the purpose of showing that the women were the 
ones who initiated that revolution. Even now l am 
not sure that we totally understand that that, in 
turn, depends on women practicing the immediate 
problems inseparable from the philosophic context" 
p. xxxv). 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 
The rewriting of history going on since the masses in 
the USSR defeated the attempted coup is profoundly 
disturbing and has deep implications. That does not 
mean only bourgeois hacks like Robert Conquest, writ- 
ing in the Aug. 23 issue of The New York Times of the 
great events of Feb. 23, 1917, as “a localized food riot in 
Petrograd that escalated against negligible opposition,” 
but many of today’s Leftists who say that the defeat of 
the coup is greater than the 1917 Russian Revolution. 
These history-lies are a deepening of what Bush has 
been trying to do ever since the Gulf War: destroy the 
very idea of revolution, the very vision of a freedom- 
filled future. Now it is the past that is under at- 
tack— -especially the legacy of the Russian Revolution. 

To say the Russian Revolution of 1917 — both Feb- 
ruary and November — was a great victory does not 
take away from the fact that it was transformed into 
its opposite, into a state-capitalist monstrosity. In- 
deed, to distort the past is to obscure the fact that 
what we have to work out is what happens after 
revolution, how to make it deepen continuously un- 
til all are free. One can’t even begin to answer that 
question if the very fact of revolution is denied. 

I think that what can help us in this battle is Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s new edition of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution (RLWLMPR). That is because her methodology 
reveals a “philosophic context” inseparable from wom- 
en’s true— that is, revolutionaiy— histoiy. 
PHILOSOPHIC CONTEXT 
In the quoted paragraph at the beginning of this col- 
umn, Dunayevskaya writes that women initiated the 
Russian Revolution which “proves” the concept that 
she created: “Women’s Liberation not just as force but 
as Reason.” That concept and reality would also be 
obliterated if our history is rewritten. Listen to the par- 
agraph that she wanted to include in a new edition of 
RLWLMPR to re-emphasize that it is not woman as 
mere “helpmate” that is key: 

“History proves a very different truth, whether we look 
at February 1917, where the women were the ones who in- 
itiated the revolution; whether we turn further back to 
the Persian Revolution of 1906-11, where the women cre- 
ated the very first women’s soviet; or whether we look at 
our own age in the 1970s in Portugal, where Isabel do 
Carmo raised the totally new concept of apartidarismo 
[non-partyism ]. It is precisely because women’s 
liberationists are both revolutionary force and Reason that 


Women- 

Worldwide 


' by Mary Jo Grey 

The Arab Women’s Solidarity Association (AWSA) is 
challenging in court, Oct. 31, the Egyptian govern- 
ment’s abolishment and ban of their organization, seiz- 
ure of their records and the transfer of their assets to 
the government-supported Women of Islam association. 
AWSA was founded by feminist writer and activist 
Nawal El Saadawi after her release from prison ten 
years ago and has been actively involved in women’s 
struggles in the Muslim world. Send protest letters to: 
President Hosni Mubarak, Kobba Palace, Cairo, Egypt. 

• —Information from Women Living under 
Muslim Laws and Ms. 

j * * * 

A -women’s information center in Jakarta, Indonesia is 
conducting its first anti-rape campaign, bringing togeth- 
er women from Indonesia, Malaysia and the Philippines 
“who all suffer from the same violence.” The Indone- 
sian government takes no action against rapists even 
though it is the second most common crime in the coun- 
try. —Information from 

Toward Freedom 

* * * 

In Chicago, 111., several hundred people participated in a 
spirited “Take Back The Streets” march on Sept. 7 
sponsored by women’s, minority and Gay and Lesbian 
liberation organizations. They protested the large in- 
crease of assaults against them and mounting police 
brutality. Protestors refused to be intimidated by the 
dozens of cops on horseback who surrounded the march 
the entire time. 

* * * 

In Botswana, women, many wearing T-shirts saying 
“Freedom for Women,” came hundreds of miles to sup- 
port Unity Dow who challenged the law that citizenship 
is determined by the citizenship of the father. 


Stop the rewriting 
of our history! 


they are crucial. If we are to achieve success in the new 
revolutions, we have to see that the uprooting of the old is 
total from the start. ” 

It is when you ask yourself how it is possible for 
Dunayevskaya to see what the Women’s Liberation 
Movement itself didn’t see in its own activity, that the 
“philosophic context” needed to fight today’s battles be- 
gins to become clear. The new questions raised by the 
Women’s Liberation Movement— indeed by all of the 
movements for freedom— compelled her to dig so deeply 
into Marx’s Marxism that she could see the new in to- 
day’s freedom movements, help develop them and the 
Idea of freedom. That is how she came to create the 
powerful category of “The Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment as Revolutionary Force and Reason” and see im- 
plicit in our activity the need for the uprooting to be to- 
tal from the start. 

WOMEN’S LIBERATION UNFINISHED 

It is Marx’s Marxism which informs all three parts of 
RLWLMPR and it is the unfinished nature of the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement and all movements for free- 
dom that impels us to grapple with Marx. I think that is 
part of what Adrienne Rich was expressing in her Fore- 
word to this new edition when she asked: “But why do 
we need Marx, anyway? Dunayevskaya believes he is the 
only philosopher of ‘total revolution’— the revolution that 
will touch and transform all human relationships, that is 
never-ending, revolution in permanence. Permanence not 
as a party-led state that has found all the answers, but as a 
society all of whose people participate in both government 
and production and in which the division between manual 
and mental labor will be ended. ” 

What today’s rulers, aided by the prizefighters foi 
capitalism, are trying to crush as they rewrite our histo- 
iy, what they want to destroy, is not alone our very rev- 
olutionary past and the fact of today’s revolutionary 
thought and activity, but what Dunayevskaya shows 
flows from it: our vision of the future, our determina- 
tion to totally uproot this society and create something 
new. We will not let them. 


Rape trial protested 

New fork, N.Y.—“ No more rape!” shouted 
500 Black jand white women and men at a demon- 
stration hk August shortly after the “justice" sys- 
tem found three white St. John’s University stu- 
dents “not guilty” despite their sexual abuse of a 
Black wonkan student. 

It was great to see such an unusual coalition 
of Black and feminist groups come together, 
shouting out in anger at sexism and racism. Pro- 
testers included middle-aged Black women gov- { 
eminent ' workers, white feminists, militant ' 
young Black men in fatigues, the Women’s Mar- 
tial Arts Center and many more organizations | 
and in d ivid u a ls . 

The immediate demand was that the federal gov- j 
eminent tjtdict the St. John’s men. But the crowd’s 1 
real demasnd was to put an end to millennia of sexu- \ 
a] abuse of women and to the special disdain visited 
on Black women. ■ 

During the trial, there was ample proof that the 1 
Jamakandjom woman had been terribly abused by i 
up to seven men, all hut one of them members of I 
the school’s lacrosse team. The absurd concept that 
one can fjjfeely consent to her own torture was ac- 
cepted by: j the jury so they could avoid “ruining the 
lives” of the men. Jurors also stated they didn’t be- 
lieve the (woman’s account partly because she ap- 
peared combative and angry. Her demeanor “just 
didn’t comdde with what we felt a victim should 
behave like,” said one juror. 

Such altitudes make it even harder for women 
who havei been raped to come forward. I hope the 
group that demonstrated, in spite of its many dif- 
ferences, .can continue to work to change this atti- 
tude toward women. —Anne Jaclard 


Discover our real history! 

“Marx’s ‘ New Humanism’ and the Dialectics 
of Women’s Liberation in Primitive and Mod- 
em Societies’ ’ by Raya Dunayevskaya. Send $1 
to N&L. 


Abortion: Women will decide our fate 


New York ; N.Y.— About 5,000 furious women and 
men, cheered on by hundreds of passers-by, marched 
down Fifth Avenue Sunday, Sept. 29, in protest of the 
National Right-to-Life (sic) campaign’s religious anti- 
abortion, anti-woman crusade in New York. The “right- 
to-lifers,” encouraged by Bush’s support for any and all 
anti-abortion, anti-woman tactics, even those in Wichi- 
ta, attempted, and failed, to form a human cross— they 
called it a “chain of life”— down Fifth Avenue from 
77th St. to Washington Sq. 
and across 34th St. 

Everyone at the march 
was clearly outraged at this 
ideological invasion and 
grew even angrier on seeing 
the “right-to-lifers.” Mur- 
muring prayers, not looking 
directly at the protesters, 
and all carrying the same 
“Abortion Kills Children’’ 
sign, their presence seemed 
to say, “stop thinking for 
yourselves, women." In contrast, the marchers, in- 
cluding hundreds of young women in high school 
and college, never stopped making up new chants 
like, “Keep your rosaries off my ovaries!” and 
“Think for yourselves, make your own signs!” 

Many rally speakers failed to capture this spirit and 
focused on writing Congressmen. But the speakers who 
won the loudest applause were the women who testified 
about their experiences with back-alley abortions. 

Organized by WHAM! (Women’s Health Action and 
Mobilization), a group started several years ago by wom- 
en frustrated with the narrow, lobbying tactics of the 
larger, more mainstream women’s organizations, the 
demonstration was joined by members of ACT-UP 
(AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power) and dozens of cam- 
pus and community women’s groups. Many younger 
women and men had never been to an abortion rights 
women’s march before, but had protested against the 
Persian Gulf war last winter. 

— NY News and Letters Local 

• . 

Editor’s note: At the same time that the bourgeois press 
was filled with stories and pictures of the anti-abortion fa- 
natics’ siege on clinics in Wichita, Kansas, counter-demon- 
strations against them and for women’s right to control our 
bodies erupted throughout the U.S. Below we print ac- 
counts of two such demonstrations. 

Chicago, 111.— Hundreds of women, men and chil- 
dren marched and chanted through the streets of down- 
town Chicago in support of abortion rights Sept. 7. 
Sponsored by the Emergency Clinic Defense Coalition, 
the demonstration opposed the Supreme Court-support- 
ed gag rule initiated by George Bush which forbids any 
discussion of abortion in clinics receiving federal funds. 

Many young women, too young to remember life 
before Roe v. Wade, vowed never to return to back- 
alley abortions— 330,000 in 1972 alone, the year be- 
fore women won the long-fought-for right to legal 
abortions in this country. As we marched through 
the streets shouting “Not the church, not the state; 


women must decide their fate,” the honking horns 
and clenched fists of support from passers-by out- 
numbered the small handful of anti-women counter- 
demonstrators. 

The truth of our chants— "Pro-life your name’s a lie, 
you don’t care if women die” and “Pray by day, bomb 
by night, That’s the message of the right-to- 
life”— became chillingly clear the weekend after the ral- 
ly when a clinic in Aurora, 111. was trashed. More than 
$150,000 in medical equipment was destroyed and the 
walls defaced with anti-abortion, anti-women epithets. 
When the clinic’s doctor vowed to reopen and continue 
to perform abortions, he was followed and his car was 
doused with red paint and acid while parked outside a 
restaurant where he was eating. “Mil they next throw 
add in my face?” the doctor asked. 

These monsters must be stopped— from Bush on 
down! This was the spirit that came through so clearly 
in the Chicago rally, especially from the new generation 
of young activists like the 14-year-old student who said: 
“I want abortion to be legal and I don’t want the law 
and those men to say what I can do with my body.” 

^ —Participants 

Los Angeles, Cal.— The so-called “right-to-life” 
Operation Rescue (OR) tried to bring some of the same 
psychic violence they practiced in Kansas to California 
in their “Turn the Hearts California” campaign. 

This group assigned people to every clinic in the L.A 
area. Some stood and prayed; others acted as “sidewalk 
counsellors,” using verbal scare tactics, slickly written 
propaganda and a pretended wholesome friendliness to 
entrap women into “turning back”— not only from 
abortion, but from all family planning clinic services. 

These “counsellors” solicited for the infamous bo- 
gus clinics which deceptively offer help for women 
in “problem pregnancies,” but which are actually 
non-licensed, unregulated, non-medical storefront 
operations, right-wing anti-abortion brainwashing 
centers. 

During the week, the anti-abortionists were met by a 
few dozen dedicated pro-choice activists, principally 
members of WHAM! (Women’s Health Action and Mobi- 
lization), ACT-UP, Queer Nation, and their allies, who, 
when present, rendered OR ineffectual. 

But: the largest area pro-choice group, Clinic Defense 
Alliance- Los Angeles (CDA-LA), did not issue any gen- 
eral call for clinic defense to its huge phone list, mobi- 
lizing only for a stand-off rally vs. OR on the final Sat- 
urday. When CDA-LA, which proudly claims to be “ded- 
icated to stopping OR,” cannot even be bothered to de- 
fend real women using real clinics, it is a vivid illustra- 
tion that the pro-choice movement is stuck in a main- 
stream ideology. 

It is clear we cannot allow the right-wing abortion 
ideologues to ever monopolize anyone’s attention with- 
out there being strong voices to counter their honeyed 
ill-logic. And, in the eyes of this activist, it is crucial 
that women, as women, feel outrage at the very thought 
that women will die if we allow our fate to be decided by 
either the despicable overt misogyny of OR or the equal- 
ly contemptible structured violence of our controlling 
government. — Jennifer 
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East Europe: bringing unions to heel 


Prague, Czehoslovakia— It took Britain’s 
Thatcher 12 years and seven pieces of trade union legis- 
lation before the Conservatives decided to put the final 
squeeze on unions’ lifeblood— the “check-off” system of 
deducting subscriptions at source. Even now restricting 
check-off rights is but a proposal. Hungary’s less 
squeamish conservative government turned a similar 
scheme into law barely a year after becoming the coun- 
try’s first non-Communist government since World War 
II. That is only one weapon in its anti-union arsenal. 

The government’s intention is clearly to cut the in- 
creasingly assertive trade union movement down to size 
before free market policies begin to bite. Its main target 
is the National Federation of Hungarian Trade Unions 
' (MSZOSZ), the largest and most militant of Hungary’s 
trade union organizations and main successor to the 
. “official” trade union under the old regime. 

Since the mutinous Budapest taxi blockade of last au- 
tumn, the two-and-a-half-million strong organization 
has recovered from its paralysis in the wake of the Com- 
munist collapse. It now represents two-thirds of organ- 
ized Hungarian workers. MSZOSZ streamlined its or- 
ganization by sacking 1,000 bureaucrats and successful- 
ly faced down the government over heating price in- 
creases with the threat of a two-hour warning strike 
this summer. The federation also won the restoration of 
workers’ free summer holiday train fares and a commit- 
ment to end secret privatization deals. 

HUNGARY’S UNIONS ATTACKED 

Both of the main Hungarian parties, the ruling na- 
tionalist Democratic Forum and the liberal opposition 
Free Democrats, had expected MSZOSZ to disintegrate 
and their own pet union outfits— the Workers’ Council 
Federation and the League of Independent Unions— to 
pick up the pieces. That hope proved forlorn. With Hun- 
gary’s unemployment expected to double this year from 
3% to 6%, with inflation rising and with the fall in na- 
tional income set to accelerate from 5% to 8%, they 
united to clip union wings and pushed the controversial 
legislation through parliament in July. 

As well as requiring all union members to re-register 
within a month, the Act requires members to apply in- 
dividually to employers to contain subscription deduc- 
tions at source. Potentially even more damaging to 
! MSZOSZ, however, is parliament’s decision to freeze all 
| trade union funds and assets and to set up a rigged 
j committee to divide them up. 

l This committee will give one vote to MSZOSZ, one to 
} the League, one to the Workers’ Councils and one to all 
I other organizations. Thus, groups with 6% of trade 
[ union members— the League and the Councils— will 
I have the same say in the carve-up as those with 94%. 
Leszlo Andor of the Budapest Trade Union Institute 
said the government’s overt aim is “to prevent a strong 
union movement from taking shape in Hungary.” 

Not surprisingly, MSZOSZ is going to the Constitu- 
tional Court. The federation’s secretary-general, Sandor 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

driver. This really brought the workers together as 
a union. 

They put out a leaflet stating “To hell with jointness 
and teamwork.” If the company wanted job quality, 
then that had to be “qualify achieved through proper 
manpower and line speed.” The workers decided to do 
what they were told “and nothing more,” that is, no 
more team “suggestions” on how to improve produc- 
tion. They defied company policy and, instead of wear- 
ing their compulsory “team” uniforms, wore union T- 
shirts to work. 

Some Mazda workers said that they couldn’t re- 
member when morale was so high and work so 
much fun. How I wish I could be with them! Reading 
about their activity showed how exciting the job in 
the plant can become when workers come together 
with their own thinking. 

It takes me back to my days on the line before I re- 
tired from General Motors in South Gate, Cal. I can re- 
member times when the workers came together and 
took control in our own hands. It drove management 
wild, but those were the days when I could hardly wait 
to get back to work. Reading about what these workers 
are doing at Mazda makes my blood run hot, wanting to 
get into the battle again. 

LIFE WORTH LIVING 

I also know from my own experience that not only 
management, but the top bureaucrats in the UAW, will 
do all they can to keep a genuine workers’ movement 
under control. Any time there was a real movement at 
GM South Gate, the company would give the foremen 
money on Friday to go to The Back Door, the beer joint 
near the plant. The foremen would buy beer for the 
workers and act all buddy-buddy, trying to stop the 
movement and get back in power themselves. The union 
bureaucracy also would play games with the workers. 

That is why it is so important for the Mazda workers 
to be thinking their own thoughts, communicating with 
each other and seeing their struggle in relationship to 
what has happened before, where and how a workers’ 
movement got stopped before. Workers create every- 
thing. We even participate in increasing our own misery 
when we don’t do anything and allow others to do our 
thinking for us. Real life exists when workers make life 
worth living by rejecting the dehumanizing ways we are 
treated and by thinking and acting together. 


Nagy, described the new law as a political attack de- 
signed to stop the development of a strong socialist or 
social-democratic Left. Sandor Batonyi, a leader of the 
radical Solidarity Workers’ Union, has gone on hunger 
strike in protest. 

POLAND FOLLOWS SUIT 

The dispute has echoes elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 
In Poland, where production is in free fall and official 
unemployment is already nearly 10%, the government 
also was busy this summer passing trade union property 
laws with a political twist. Parliament decided that all 
assets and funds seized from Solidarity when the old re- 
gime imposed martial law in 1981 are to be returned. 
What appears to be a straightforward righting of a 
wrong is aimed at weakening OPZZ, the former official 
union and Poland’s biggest trade union organization. 

OPZZ was the beneficiary of some of Solidarity’s 
seized assets in the early ’80s and could end up with a 
substantial bill. “This is a purely political decision to 
undermine our activities,” said Jan Bogutin, OPZZ 
spokesman. Even more ominous for the future of inde- 
pendent trade unionism in Poland were recent remarks 
by Lech Kasczynski, the security minister and close as- 
sociate of President Lech Walesa. In an interview with 
the weekly Tygodnik Centrum Kaczynski said that 
OPZZ was taking advantage of the freedoms of the new 
system to influence economic changes. Unfortunately, 
he added, it would be “difficult” to make it illegal. 

Throughout Eastern Europe the parties of the Left 
are weak or discredited. Only the trade unions represent 
a potentially effective bloc against the policies of mass 
privatization and marketization being pursued with 
more or less enthusiasm in every country in the region. 
It seems increasingly likely that as social costs continue 
to mount and organized workers become more combat- 
ive, so, too, will grow the governments’ determination to 
bring unions to heel. —East European correspondent 


Archives of Harry McShane, Scottish 
Marxist-Humanist find a home. See p. 10. 


GM, UA W snare labor 

Oklahoma City, Okla.— In 1984 the United Auto 
Workers was pushing job security in its negotiations 
with General Motors. The idea was that, rather than 
laying off a worker and sending him to unemployment, 
they’d just create this labor pool. It started out then 
that the workers would stay home and be on call for 
eight hours. If they weren’t there, they lost the day’s 
pay. 

By the time the labor pool was implemented, General 
Motors said the workers would be coming into the 
plant. If the company didn’t need them, they could walk 
around and visit their friends. Well, evidently this was 
causing some kind of a problem on the lines, because 
some of these guys who were extra were filling in for 
the people who were working on the line and letting 
them have a break. The workers on the line didn’t mind 
that at all, but the foremen didn’t like it too well. 

So General Motors created a little house up in front 
where the workers had to report. Whenever the shift 
came on, the foremen in the plant who needed people 
would come up there and choose who they wanted to 
work in their departments, and they’d take them out. 

One woman told me that, after a month or two of just 
sitting there for eight hours a day, it was terrible. You 
hated to come to work. Every time a foreman would 
walk in to choose somebody, she said you got to where 
spontaneously you would just stand up, wanting to be 
chosen to get out of that little room so you could go out 
and work— which is kind of unusual. That’s not some- 
thing workers really run into. 

After a certain period of time she did get out, and I 
got the feeling that she actually worked harder because 
she didn’t want to go back. It’s kind of like a little pris- 
on there. This was negotiated by our local and federal 
union. With the union bureaucrats and the company, it 
seems like everything is turned into a snare for labor, 
something to beat us with. — General Motors worker 
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Teamster drivers speak 

New York, N.Y.— This is what a Teamster driver 
had to say about the new National Master Freight 
Agreement: “The union rolled over on this three-year 
contract. Fifty cents, 45 cents, 45 cents— that’s 8% over 
three years. They tell you you’re lucky to have a job 
these days. What kind of attitude is that to go into ne- 
gotiations with? That’s why the companies can cry 
broke and get relief.” For example, drivers at Howard’s 
Express work 45 hours a week for straight time. 

Another driver felt, “Even if you feel the pay’s not so 
bad these days compared to what’s out there, what wor- 
ries me is when I’m making a delivery and right next to 
me is a guy from Johnson’s Motor Express making the 
same delivery for $8.50 an hour. This guy’s driving a 
trailer in from Jersey, into the city, for $8.50, what 
you’re getting $16 for. How long can that go on? 
There’s more non-union carriers out there every day. 
The union’s got to organize these drivers.” 

To this the first driver responded, “The federal gov- 
ernment has made it much harder to organize a union 
now. That guy from Johnson Motor Express, if he talks 
about a union, the company will fire him. It’s cheaper 
for the company to fire the guy, let him go to the NLRB 
(National Labor Relations Board). Sure they’ll give him 
back pay— two years from now. The company will pay. 
It’s cheaper than getting a union. 

“Another thing is, a lot of people resent a Teamster 
making 40 grand. That’s more than a teacher makes. 
They don’t mind a stockbroker making more than a 
teacher, but they resent a blue collar making 40 grand. 
They feel you should bust your butt and do a good job, 
but you should know your place.” — John Marcotte 



N.C. fire: ‘a horrible thing’ 

The chicken plant that caught fire in Hamlet, 
N.C., was a horrible thing. They’ve found out since 
the fire that there are a lot of plants around here in 
North Carolina with locked doors. People have got- 
ten used to working under these conditions. You 
have to support your family somehow. But still, it’s 
hard to believe they had the doors padlocked from 
the outside, and the doors were the only way out. 

Most of the people who got killed were Black 
women who were single parents. These women 
catch hell down here, especially if you’re over 60 
like me. I work day work a little, but there are 
hardly any openings for that now. The workers in 
Hamlet are saying that if they rebuild the plant, 
they want to unionize. There aren’t many union- 
ized plants here. 

Black woman day worker 
Sanford, N.C. 

* * * ' .. / 

It was a shock to hear of the 25 deaths in a chick- 
en processing plant in North Carolina. It seems 
that I was misguided in my view that locked doors 
and no fire safety plans went out with the Triangle 
Shirtwaist factory disaster. The U.S. Congress 
wants to hold new hearings on the question of 
workplace safety in light of the fire so that, they 
claim, new laws can be passed to prevent this sort 
of thing from happening again. There already are 
such laws; Reagan stopped enforcing the OSHA 
(Occupational Safety and Health Act) standards. 

The owners of that chicken plant are truly kin to 
the mine owners and operators of the world. They 
have a total disregard for the safety and lives of 
their workers, a lesson miners learned long ago, 
which is why they always demand worker control of 
safety issues. Since such a demand directly chal- 
lenges the capitalists’ control of production, nothing 
short of revolution will ever resolve the question. 
Until there is a complete uprooting of this exploita- 
tive society, there are bound to be more tragedies. 

Underutilized health & safety person 

New York 

* * * 

The deaths of 25 people in a fire at a North Caro- 
lina poultry processing plant are nothing short of 
murder. Will the owners of the plant be held ac- 
countable for this, or will they just get a slap on the 
wrist? Is this just one more tragedy? Living, think- 
ing human beings were lost because, in the compa- 
ny’s eyes, the theft of product and the reduction of 
the profit margin are much more important than a 
human life. 

I hope other workers will see that this is the mes- 
sage that capital is giving us and take note that, un- 
less workers themselves organize to monitor their 
health, safety and labor problems, the capitalists 
will continue their destruction. That is something 
we cannot let happen. Martin Almora 

Chicago 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 
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An original historic analysis: 


The beginning of the end 
of Russian totalitarianism’ 


Editor’s note: The ongoing, momentous events in Russia 
have impelled our return to this article, “ The Beria 
Purge, ” written in August, 1953 on the situation in Russia 
sifter Stalin’s death. It was later included as an Appendix to 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philosophic Letter, “Mao’s 
Last Hurrah,” published Feb. 26, 1976 (microfilm # 5206 
in the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs). We print 
it here in full as it originally appeared in Correspon- 
dence, Oct. 3, 1953. 

Communism as practiced in Russia is a system of the 
most sweated labor in the world, buttressed by forced 
labor camps and a vast complex network of spies and 
counter-spies. The counter-spies are not “foreign 
agents”; they are “Party men” who spy on the GPU* 
who spy on the Party men, and both spy on the people. 
This octopus periodically disgorges itself in bloodbaths 
known as purges. 

Nevertheless, there could be no greater mistake made 
than that of all our Russian “experts” who identify all 
purges as the same type, and are now busy likening the 
purges following the arrest of the No. 2 man in the 
whole Russian empire, Lavrenti P. Beria, to the “Trots- 
kyist” Trials of 1936-1938. The purges of the 1936-38 
period announced the consolidation of the monster 
State. The present period signifies its disintegration. 

After a struggle that had been raging in the country 
since the death of Lenin, the victor, Stalin, felt confi- 
dent he could undertake a purge of what was left of the 
1917 Revolution— not alone of those who had led it but 
thousands and thousands of rank-and-file workers who 
had opposed his regime. Thus by 1936-38 the counter- 
revolution was firmly in the saddle. The bloodbath had 
helped the ruling intelligentsia, the planners, assert its 
authority: “I am here to stay. I am the new ruling class, 
and you all better obey me. Here is the new Stalinist 
Constitution which not alone legalizes my status but de- 
fines my power as absolute.” 

THIEVES FALL OUT 

Today the ruling bureaucracy is not the integrated 
whole it was in 1938. It is split all ways between Zhda- 
nov men, Malenkov men, Beria men, and— not to be for- 
gotten although little known at present— Khrushchev 
men. Anyone who, like Nikita S. Khrushchev, has been 
boss over rebellious Ukraine, comes into Moscow as late 
as 1950, and by 1953 is in a position to have Malenkov 
“ask to be relieved” of the post of General Secretary of 
the omnipresent Communist Party, and himself steps 
into that post, is a man to be watched. These power 
politicians have by now reached a blind alley, not know- 
ing where to turn, and murdering each other. 

They have been doing that ever since 1948 when Ma- 
lenkov engineered, without “the all-powerful Stalin” 
knowing about it, the medical assassination of his co- 
leader and superior, Andrei Zhdanov. It is dear now, as 
it was not then, that the death of Zhdanov was the be- 
ginning of the end .also of Stalin. 

Ever since the expulsion of Trotsky, Stalin has held 
Undisputed power. Ever since 1938 he was so confident 
of his might and his politics that he knew he could mo- 
bilize for war, although he had executed the entire mili- 
tary staff. Hitler used to rave and rant to his lieuten- 
ants his envy and appreciation of the genius of Stalin 
who had the perspicacity and audacity to get rid of the 
general staff of the Red Army before launching a world 
war. He knew whereof he spoke, for totalitarian eco- 
nomics has no room for a command divided between po- 
litical and military needs. 

POWER WENT TO STALIN’S HEAD 

But by 1948, after two decades of undisputed power, 
topped by a military victory, Stalin, to use a phrase of 
his ! own on another occasion, was “dizzy with success.” 
I am not using it as a psychological epithet. His exhila- 
ration from success was a sign that he was no longer re- 
spohsive to fhe objective needs requisite for a struggle 
for world pdwer. Stalin failed to grasp the new situa- 
tion— he had won a war, a mighty one, over Nazi Ger- 
many, yes. But he had yet to face the real contender for 
world power— the United States. Zhdanov was with him 
in not using the truce between wars for a breathing 
spell; he was ready to take the whole world on. 

Malenkov thought differently and, feeling that he 
could not win the argument since Stalin was evidently 
with Zhdanov, had Zhdanov poisoned. For the first time 
since Stalin came to power something had been done be- 
hind the back of the old master intriguer and murderer; 
no leader can long retain undisputed leadership under 
such circumstances, no matter what leader cults have 
been fashioned around his name. The bureaucracy 
whom Stalin had so long and so fully represented began 
to find him inadequate to the new situation created by 
the end of a world war which no one really won but 
which left each of the two state-capitalist giants so ex- 
hausted that a halt had to be called. 

How pyrrhic was Stalin’s victory could be seen in the 
unrest in the national republics which constitute Rus- 
sia. By a ukase of the Supreme Soviet, five autonomous 
republics were liquidated. Russia had suffered the great- 
est devastation and was in crying need for a labor force 
to rebuild the country. It could not hope to have that 
force enlarged by the return of slave laborers in Hitler’s 

•Initials for the name given to the secret police in Stalin’s day. 


Germany— too many had willingly escaped from the 
prison which is Stalin’s Russia. Anyone who was in Ger- 
many at the end of the war knows that long before 
Koje, the Korean War and the massacre of P.O.W.s, a 
veritable civil war was going on in the Russian displaced 
persons camps, but the Allies forced the Russians to re- 
turn to their “homeland.” 

RESTLESS MASSES 

The restlessness of the Russian masses knew no 
bounds. If they were merely to go on in the same old 
way, keeping their noses to the grindstone, then at least 
it would not be in the god-forsaken Urals. The totalitar- 
ian Russian bureaucracy had all the power and all the 
force and all the laws it needed to enforce labor disci- 
pline, but absolutely nothing could stem the tide of re- 
turning Russians. The tide invalidated all laws. To have 
a labor force at all the planners were compelled to make 
an unplanned declaration— an amnesty on all labor of- 
fenses committed during the war. 

So catastrophic, however, had been the decline of the 



The beginning of the end of Stalinism came on 
June 17, 1953 when East German workers, chant- 
ing "We will not be slaves,” stormed the streets in 
the first uprising against a totalitarian regime. 

labor force during the war years (a drop from 31.2 mil- 
lion in 1940 to 27.2 million in 1945 with more than a 
third of these unskilled new women workers) that even 
the amnesty was insufficient to create the labor force 
necessary. Thereupon occurred one of the speediest de- 
mobilizations of an army anywhere in the world; no less 
than 10 million were demobilized between 1945 and 
1947. But many of these had been infected with what 
the Soviet bureaucracy called “bourgeois ideology.” 
Still, considering Russian purges, this “cultural purge” 
in 1946 was a very mild one. But the power struggle be- 
hind the scenes was not so mild. A new low, even for 
the Stalinist bureaucracy, was reached in ending an ar- 
gument among themselves by quietly doing away with 
Zhdanov, and then, of course, giving him a big mass fu- 
neral. 

MORE DECREES 

By 1950 the Russian economy had about got back to 
normal when Stalin had a brainstorm. He brought 
Khrushchev in from the Ukraine (where he was Pre- 
mier) and had Khrushchev, in a speech in the Moscow 
district, announce the most fantastic scheme yet— the 
creation of agrogorods, that is to say, agricultural 
towns. Just like that— decree them, and they shall arise 
and the centuries-old distinction between city and coun- 
try will vanish. 

Instead of “abolishing" the distinction between city 
and country, this idiotic schema brought such chaos to 
the countryside that even in that land of monolithic 
planning, the idea had to be shelved in a few short 
months. The peasant wasn’t hurrying to transport, at 
his own expense and his own time, his little hut in the 
collective farm to the agro-town which was yet to be cre- 
ated, while the apartment house in which he was to live 
like a worker had not only not been built, it had not 
even been planned. 

SUSPICIONS DEVELOP 

But if Stalin had to be satisfied with something less 
than the “abolition” of the difference between city and 
country, he was going full speed ahead towards a head- 
on collision with the United States — at least where he 
could get the Koreans and the Chinese to do the fight- 
ing for him. There was no breathing spell, let alone 
peace. The iron-fisted Stalin was clearly becoming a 


millstone around the neck of the bureaucracy which 
yearned for a truce between wars. He had to be gotten 
rid of. But no one dared. No one except Beria. He had 
to dare, for it was a question of either his neck or Sta- 
lin’s and he preferred Stalin’s. 

Stalin had evidently begun to suspect the “natural- 
ness” of Zhdanov’s death. The wily Malenkov had beat 
Beria to the draw again and managed suddenly to un- 
cover “the plot of the doctors-poisoners” who had in- 
deed poisoned Zhdanov, thus laying the blame for a 
death he had engineered right at the doorstep of Beria’s 
Ministry. While the “lack of vigilance” campaign was 
raging in the country, Beria plotted his revenge, or, if 
you wish, his defense. For if there is anyone who knew 
Stalin it was his glorifier-biographer-historiographer, 
Beria. 

Six months before the death of Stalin the power 
struggle reached a climax. Beria knew that his days 
were numbered and he had to move fast. He did. De- 
spite all the bulletins of the Central Committee and of 
the chief doctors in the land, we can be sure that if Be- 
ria is not accused directly of poisoning Stalin, he will be 
accused of doing so indirectly, of bringing about his 
“untimely death” through his “intrigues and treach- 
ery. 

This doesn’t mean either that intrigue or treachery 
will stop, or that the bureaucracy as a whole didn’t 
breathe a sigh of relief at the death of their “almighty” 
leader. One has to take but one glance on how quickly 
his whole program was scuttled: 1) The Korean war was 
stopped. 2) What the 19th Congress, the last which Sta- 
lin directed and the first to meet since 1939, had estab- 
lished in trying to widen somewhat the base of the bu- 
reaucracy has been shelved. The Presidium once again 
consists not of 50 or 25, but “a less unwieldy one” of 
10. 3) And they ran, like rats from a sinking ship, from 
the grandiose fundamental “work of genius,” Stalin’s 
“Economic Problems of Socialism of the U.S.S.R.” 

STALIN’S LAST TESTAMENT 

This, which we may call Stalin’s Last Testament, is 
the most pathetic document that ever a tyrant left his 
fi ghting heirs. After a quarter of a century of Plans and 
what he assured them was the actual transition “from 
socialism to full communism,” Stalin’s mighty labors 
brought forth only the need to merge the peasant’s pri- 
vate allotment adjoining the collective farm into the col- 
lective itself. Upon this private garden, rightly called in 
this country “an acre and a cow,” evidently depends the 
building of “full communism.” This, plus “the gradual 
abolition” of the collective farm market, and substitu- 
tion of “products exchange” for money exchange, will 
bring them to “communism in a single country.” 

That was little enough of a legacy to leave his bureau- 
cratic heirs. But the Russian masses, who know that 
Stalin doesn’t go in for theory unless he plans to apply 
it, made one grand rush to transform their money into 
manufactured products (consumers goods) and the peas- 
ants at the same time withheld farm products. 

It was the closest to panic Russia has been since 
forced collectivization took its toll in 1932. Zverev, the 
Minister of Finance, had to come out with a statement 
against “rumors” that Russia was going to do away 
with money. Then he had to cut by no less than 50 per- 
cent the “voluntary” State Loan. Then the Supreme So- 
viet had to declare a 50 percent deduction in the agricul- 
tural tax. And finally Malenkov steps forward promising 
them heaven on earth, and to begin with: “Our country 
is insured of bread.” 

If Stalin’s Last Testament is pathetic, how much low- 
er the sights of Malenkov. In his first major speech he 
used for morale building everything from “elegant 
shoes” to hydrogen bombs! But there is nothing really 
decided in this power struggle as can be seen by the fact 
that no one has yet come out as the Leader but each 
man must hide behind the “collective” Central Commit- 
tee which is about as unified as thieves who fall out. 
RUSSIAN WORKERS 
NO LONGER ISOLATED 

There is no getting away from it, the Russian masses 
are not only ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed. They are re- 
bellious. 

The biggest problem of Russia remains the low labor 
productivity. Totalitarian state-capitalism has invented 
no substitute for that. The Russian workers aren’t pro- 
ducing enough, and the Russian peasants are keeping 
back a lot of what they are producing. And all the pie in 
the sky, hydrogen bombs included, will not thrust them 
back into their isolation now that the East German 
workers have revolted against these rulers and over- 
night filled the air with the stuff that makes dreams a 
reality. 

We are at the beginning of the end of Russian totali- 
tarianism. That does not mean the state-capitalist bu- 
reaucracy will let go of its iron grip. Quite the contrary. 
It will shackle them more as can be seen from Malen- 
kov’s blaming of the workers for the poor qualify of con- 
sumer goods “to the shame of the workers of industry.” 
What it does mean is that from the center of Russian 
production, from the periphery of the satellite countries 
oppressed by Russia, and from the insides of the Com- 
munist parties, all contradictions are moving to a head 
and the open struggle will be a merciless fight to the 
end- 
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Mass revolt and deep crises haunt the “new” Russia 

throwing a bone to Yeltsin, since this is exactly what he 


(continued from page 1) 

grounds that it was leading, not to a “new era of coop- 
eration” between the superpowers, but rather to total 
subordination to the U.S. drive for single world mas- 
tery. Gorbachev’s failure to obtain a single concession 
from the West, either at the “G-7” economic summit or 
his July meeting with Bush, coupled with the imminent 
signing of the new union treaty, made the coup plotters 
decide the time had come to move against him. 

That the coup collapsed as fast as it did is a testa- 
ment both to deep divisions within the ruling bu- 
reaucracy and the actions of the masses, who took 
to the streets by the tens of thousands in Leningrad 
and Moscow. Within hours of the coup thousands of 
members of the Independent Miners’ Union walked 


Vorkuta, site of the first massive revolt against Rus- 
sian totalitarianism in the summer of 1953. Forty- 
one industries, from coal mines to poultry process- 
ing plants, joined in the walkouts, especially in the 
Kemerovo region of Siberia and the Kuzbass. 

Nevertheless, there was no sign of the “unlimited na- 
tional protest” called for by Yeltsin, nor were the dem- 
onstrations, crucial as they were, anywhere as massive 
as those that swept East Europe in the Fall of 1989. 
WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT 

What proved of critical importance were divisions 
within the ruling class. Though the KGB and Interior 
Ministry were the backbone of the coup, top-ranking of- 
ficers in groups like the KGB’s Alpha Battalion, which 
committed unspeakable atrocities in Afghanistan, op- 
posed it. Members of the air force, navy and army high 
command likewise either refrained from endorsing the 
coup or supported Yeltsin. 

Far from this fracturing of the ruling class being a re- 
sult of Gorbachev’s “democratization” and reforms, as 
some would have us believe, it was instead an expres- 
sion of the decades-long degeneration and decay that 
has set into a system incapable of internal reform. 

That the coup’s collapse led to the dissolution of 
the hated Communist Party certainly was an impor- 
tant victory. The fact is, however, that the basic in- 
stitutions of state power and repression remain 
largely untouched. 

This is especially true of the army. Shortly after the 
coup Yeltsin praised its leadership for “defending de- 
mocracy,” promising he will protect it against any “un- 
justified criticism.” Emboldened by the mass support he 
received for opposing the coup, Yeltsin moved to consoli- 
date his power by appointing as new Soviet Defense 
Minister Gen. Evgenii Shaposhnikov, who quickly re- 
versed an earlier announcement that 80% of the army’s 
officers would be removed for their complicity in the old 
regime. The 80% figure, he now insists, applies only to 
the Defense Ministry Collegium, a relatively small 
group. The collapse of the Communist Party and the all- 
centralized Union actually gives the army more power 
than it had before. 

Nor is the KGB being dismantled. Though the KGB 
border police have been placed under the control of the 
Defense Ministry, new KGB chief Vladimir Bakatin 
(also chosen by Yeltsin) insists the agency’s structure 
will be preserved and that the names of its many in- 
formers will not be made public, on the grounds that 
“we cannot throw these people to the mercy of the 
mob.” As former KGB General Oleg Kalugin put it, 
“Despite people’s spontaneous wrath against the KGB, 
the agency will not experience the fate of the former 
[East German] security service, the Stasi, because its 
buildingB and archives are safeguarded and the situation 
is under control.” 1 

TURNING EVERYTHING UPSIDE DOWN 
WITHOUT CHANGING ANYTHING 

The speed with which the situation has been 
“brought under control” is seen in how nothing has 
changed in terms of conditions of labor or control over 
(die workplace by the “managers of industry,” though 
most of them have forsaken the label “Co mmunis t” and 
become instant advocates of “free market ca pitalism .” 

It is reflected in how Mikhola Okhmakevich, former 
censor for Ukrainian radio and TV, has become the new 
head of Ukrainian radio and TV, and that the new head 
of the Kazakhstan information ministry is the same 
man who a month ago led the Communist Party’s prop- 

1. One ?ritic of the KGB, Sergei Alexeyer, has called for it to be dis- 

banded on the grounds that “democratic leaders will find their own uses 

for the KGB and keep it largely intact, or they will be fooled into think- 

ing it has been de-c!awed.” 


aganda department. Most important of all, for those in 
production it means the same old exploitative conditions 
of labor prevail as before. As one worker said, “The at- 
mosphere at our enterprise hasn’t changed one bit be- 
cause the same leadership is still with us.” 

Instead of any change in production relations, the col- 
lapse of the coup simply accelerated what had been oc- 
curring for years— namely, the recognition on the part 
of the ruling Communist hierarchy that to maintain its 
privileged place as “masters” over the process of pro- 
duction it must jettison the bankrupt Communist ideol- 
ogy and Party and embrace the ideology of “free mar- 
ket” capitalism. This “change of heart” has not proved 
difficult for them, precisely because there is no class 
difference between state-capital- 
ism calling itself Communism 
and private capitalism. 2 * It hardly 
requires a change either in bu- 
reaucratic attitude or class posi- 
tion for long-time Communist id- 
eologues and apparatchiks like 
Yeltsin, Shevardnadze, Yakovlev 
and others to overnight meta- 
morphize into Reaganites. 

Today’s reality thus gives the 
lie to the notion that the events 
of August, 1991 represent a 
“world historic event” on the 
level of the Russian Revolution 
of 1917, which smashed Czarist 
state power and transformed 
class relations from the bottom 
up in the first and so far only 
successful proletarian revolution 
in history. The transformation 
into opposite of that revolution 
into a totalitarian society in the Stalin era was but the 
Russian name for a new world stage of capitalism— 
state-capitalism. Only total failure to grasp the state- 
capitalist reality of our age can possibly explain the in- 
ability of so many to recognize the present situation for 
what it is. 

DISSOLUTION OF EMPIRE— OR ITS 
REBIRTH? 

What has changed is the near-total collapse of the old 
centralized power of the “Soviet Union.” The defeat of 
the coup was quickly followed by declarations of inde- 
pendence by republics from the Baltics to the Caucasus. 
For Byelorussia and some of the Central Asian repub- 
lics, the “independence” moves were no more than a 
cynical attempt on the part of the Communist leader- 
ship to protect its monopoly on power. Though that also 
motivated Ukrainian President Kravchuk, the Ukraine, 
as well as other republics, contain genuine mass move- 
ments for national liberation that have long struggled to 
free themselves from what Lenin called “the prison 
house of nations.” 

Faced with the threatened imminent collapse of the 
Union, Gorbachev (with Yeltsin’s backing) forced 
through the adoption of a new Union structure in early 
September consisting of a voluntary association with a 
weaker central authority. This “new” Union, however, 
provides for no more popular participation than did the 
old system. Power resides in a state council whose rep- 
resentatives are chosen, not by popular election, but by 
the leaders of the republics. 

Whether or not this structure lasts, the truly decisive 
factor is Yeltsin’s Russia, which has moved to reassert 
Russian dominance by using Gorbachev’s leadership of 
the much-weakened Union-renter as a cover for its own 
power ambitions. 

This has thrown an entirely new dimension into 
international politics. 

For with the defeat of the Communist Party and ide- 
ology, power is now fully in the hands of the section of 
the bureaucracy that was against competing with the 
U.S. for influence in areas of no direct concern to Rus- 
sian nationalist interests. The bowing to U.S. wishes on 
matters such as Cuba has already greatly accelerated. 

At the same time, the fact that great-Russian chau- 
vinism is again resurgent now that it has cast off its 
“Communist” outer covering means independent initia- 
tives are sure to be pursued in areas considered vital to 
Russian nationalist interests, such as the Middle East. 
It was hardly accidental that Yeltsin visited Azerbaijan 
in late September to attempt to work out (along with 
Kazakhstan’s President Nazarbayev, another rising 
star) a settlement to the Nagorno-Karabakh dispute be- 
tween Armenia and Shi’ite Azerbaijan. It may well 
prove to be a stepping stone to new approaches with the 
countries of the Middle East, especially Iran. Indeed, no 
less than six of the ten republics who have joined the 
new Union state council are Moslem. 

Thus, while for now the Russian leaders are fully will- 
ing to bow to Bush on an array of fronts, especially 
since they have the illusion this will help them obtain 
the Western economic assistance needed to make it 
through the winter, the underlying basis of superpower 
competition has not been removed. 

Bush : s Sept. 27 proposal to eliminate tactical nuclear 
weapons hardly contradicts this reality . According to a 
New York Times report of Sept. 28, one purpose of his 
proposal is to “encourage” Moscow to move strategic 
nuclear missiles located in Kazakhstan, Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine to Russian territory. In trying to get the 
nuclear weapons out of “untamed hands,” Bush is 

2. The development of Raya Dunayevakaya’s theory of Russia as a 
state-capitalist society will be the subject of a new publication to be is- 
sued this year by Ncwb and Letters Committees. 


has been pushing for, especially ever since Kazakhstan’s 
Nazarbayev warned Yeltsin (on Aug. 29) that before 
fanning Russian nationalist sentiment he should re- 
member that “Kazakhstan is a nuclear republic.” Bush 
expects that in exchange for helping Yeltsin obtain the 
missiles, Russia will agree to his arms proposal, which 
eliminates obsolete weapons while allowing the U.S. to 
continue developing Star Wars and “nuclear moderniza- 
tion.” 

What should therefore not be overlooked is the fact 
that after the coup Yeltsin chose as the Union’s new 
Chief of Staff none other than Gen. Vladimir Lobov, 
who shortly after the Gulf War publicly attacked Gorba- 
chev’s policy of accommodation with the West and called 
for the “Soviet Union” to achieve “qualitative military 
superiority over the U.S.” through the production of a 
new, third generation of nuclear missiles. 

SINGLE WORLD DOMINATION 

How then can it he that, despite all the momentous 
events of the past six weeks, Bush’s drive for single 
world mastery could proceed so unabated? Indeed, it is 
intensifying, as seen in everything from his sending 
U.S. troops to Peru, to his sabre-rattling against Castro, 
and from his insistence on having Gates head the CIA, 
to his latest threat to once again invade Iraq. 

What enables Bosh to aet so boldly is the fact that, 
while the opposition to the coup showed how per- 
sistent is the global passion for freedom, the ab- 
sence of any polarizing force spelling out what 
Marx’s Marxism means for today gives the rulers ev- 
ery reason to feel the struggles will not spill over 
into full social revolution. 

It is this which the Left must confront, not only in 
Russia, but right here in the. U.S. It is high time revolu- 
tionaries in the West fared the consequences of the phil- 
osophic void they helped create, instead of deluding 
themselves that the economic crisis will necessarily :re- 



Demonstrators at KGB headquarters in 
Moscow. ' ; r " 

ate the conditions for a new revolutionary begin- 
ning— either in Russia or the U.S. 

GLOBAL ECONOMIC MORASS 

Russia and the republics are surely in the throes of a 
deep economic crisis, one every bit as serious as the 
Great Depression of the 1930s- Far from the crisis re- 
sulting from Gorbachev’s reforms, it is Gorbachev who 
is the result of the crisis. Long before he came on the 
scene, it was evident that nationalization of property 
that leaves the exploitative conditions of labor intact 
cannot overcome the endemic crises of capitalism. In- 
deed, the present economic morass in the “Soviet 
Union” is but one manifestation of thereahtythst has 
confronted world capitalism ever since the 1974-75 glo- 
bal recession— the fact that even state intervention in 
the economy cannot stem the decline in th§ rate of prof- 
it. For private as well as state-capitalism, it means 
there will be no more “booms,” 

Just as the Stalinists told the masses to sacrifice 
for the sake of a distant “Communist” future, so the 
new “democratic” leaders of the “Soviet Union” are 
now telling the masses to sacrifice for thesake of an 
equally distant “free market” future. The masses 
will accept the austerity of the market no more than 
they did that of the Plan. 

Yet it would be the sheerest folly to usethis as an ex- 
cuse to once again evade re^nriMfiiy; for filling the 
philosophic void in the freedom movements. History is 
full of examples of “dead” societies that live on, only to 
exude a new form of reaction when revolutionaries fail 
to meet their historic responsibility. The anxieties al- 
ready being voiced about the threat of narrow national- 
ism, anti-Semitism and outright neo-fascism in Russia 
is a vivid reminder that new revolts do not necessarily 
lead to new societies when the concept of truly new, 
human relations is left unarticulated. 4 
THE TIME IS NOW 

There is no getting around it. The time to work out 
(continued on page 8) 


a. For a discussion of Lobov’s views, which he published to 
Voennaya mysl (no. 2, i?? 1 ); see Stephen Foye, “Yeltsin Begins 
Housecleaning in the Defense Ministry," tvxS/HL Beport on the 
USSR, Sept. 6, 1991. 

4. As Jerry Hough put it (“Independents Safer for AH If They Hang 
Together," Los Angeles Times, Sept. 6, 1991), “In 1925 Ger- 
many... had a well-functioning democracy and a very benign foreign poli- 
cy. The economic shock produced by the 1929 depression transformed 
both its political system and its foreignpolicy. As we analyze the Soviet 
Union today, we need to keep the 1920s firmly to mind.” 



off their jobs at coal mines in the vicinity of 
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THE GLOBAL NEED TO RE-CREATE MARX’S MARXISM 


I have been pondering a statement 
that runs throughout the Draft for 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives on “The 
Global Need to Re-create Marx’s Marx- 
ism” (August-September N&L)— that 
the disorientation in thinking today is 
so deep that even the largest mass mo- 
bilizations haven’t been able to sustain 
themselves. This statement became 
even more alive during the latest events 
in Russia. It was exciting to see the 
mass demonstrations in the streets that 
helped overthrow the fascist coup lead- 
ers. But a few weeks later, what has 
happened to the people who were in the 
streets? 

How can Yeltsin’s “free market capi- 
talism” and some even more right wing 
chauvinist and anti-Semitic tendencies 
exert such a pull on the movement? The 
rulers are getting away with re-writing 
the whole history of the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1917! The Marxist-Humanist 
Perspectives helps battle this re-writing 
of history by asking us to clear our 
heads about what is Marx’s Marxism 
and his concept of what it means to be 
human. 

Graduate student 
Illinois 

* * * 

The phrase “disarray in thought” 
makes me uneasy. When does “clarity of 
thought” cross the line into a totalitar- 
ian attitude? Does “clarity” mean every- 
one has to agree on everything? We can 
never let it sink into a lack of dissent. 

Concerned 

Chicago 

* * * 

I’m very concerned with what is going 
on in the Soviet Union. How come none 
of the countries that have had revolu- 
tions have been able to feed their peo- 
ple? Why is there so much hardship af- 
ter revolution? Is the reason so many 
revolutions have failed because they 
changed Marx’s Marxism to something 
else? I have so many questions about 
what is Marx’s Marxism I don’t know 
where to start. Can’t there be a post- 
Marx Marxism that develops Marxism 
without changing its true meaning? Is 
that what Marxist-Humanism is? 

High school student 
Pasadena 

* * * 

I’m very much looking forward to the 
pamphlet N&L plans to publish on the 
theory of State-capitalism. I hope it will 
help me to better talk with people like 
two women from Russia I met who are 
so hostile to Man because of the experi- 
ence of Russian totalitarianism. Just 
storing that what was called Commu- 
nism has nothing to do with Marxism 
didn’t lessen their hostility. Both said 
that anyone can “make it” in this coun- 
try if they just work hard. When I asked 
them what kind of work they did, they 
said they had vaty low jobs and the 
work was very hard. But when I asked 
them, “If you work so hard, then why 
aren’t you rich?” they didn’t respond. 
The ideological attack on people’s minds 
managed to convince people our choice 
has to be between two wretched systems 
that are pretty much the same. 

Typist 

Illinois 

* * * 

The breakup of Yugoslavia and the 
rise of chauvinism are the bitter harvest 
of Stalinism. Also ominous is the chau- 
vinist dictatorship in Georgia. I’d like to 
see a careful study of the relationship 
between what Lenin called the National 
Question in the early 1920s and how it’s 
playing itself out now. What are the im- 
plications after so many years of state- 
capitalism? What is the same and what 
is different? It’s very hard to know the 
full relation between fact and ideology 
in the way the information industry re- 
ports on these events. 

Subscriber 

Chicago 

j|r £ £ 

The Orange County, California Regis- 
ter carried an article claiming that Karl 
Marx had become a worldwide joke, now 
that “Marxism, which ^ caused so 
m’dcn tragedy, has finally faded.” Let’s 
get things straight! First, Orange Coun- 
ty is one of the most racist, conservative 
hell-holes in the U.S. Second, whether 
someone supports Marxism or not, the 
truth is that the Soviet Union never 


practiced Marxism or Communism. It 
practiced totalitarianism. I have not 
found anywhere that Marx advocated 
the killing of humans, racism, sexism, 
ageism, or discrimination based on sexu- 
al preference. Neither Marxism nor 
Communism has ever been practiced 
anywhere. The real joke is those who 
are so ignorant of actual facts. 

Songwriter 
Ephrata, Wash. 

* * * 

The other night, my mother and I 
were watching the news about the 
events in Russia. The reporters were 
talking about how people in Russia 
want to live just like the way people live 
in the U.S. My mom and I looked at 
each other and said: What is so great 
about life here? 

Black student 
Chicago 

* * * 

The crisis in the Middle East is far 
from over. At the demonstration here 
over the Subic Bay base, one demonstra- 
tor pointed out that Bush’s eight new 
bases in the Middle East may be related 
to why he would now be willing to give 
up one in the Philippines. 

Demonstrator 
New York 

* * * 

The cartoon that was printed with the 
Perspectives thesis hit home even hard- 
er when the news finally started carry- 
ing reports of all the thousands who 
were literally buried alive by the U.S. 
tanks in the Gulf War. The reports were 
right— we will never know precisely how 
many were buried that way. 

Health worker 
New York 

* * * 

Let that pseudo-lover of freedom, 
George Bush, preoccupy himself with 
the leaders, Yeltsin and Gorbachev. The 
triumph belongs to the Russian people, 
who in the summer of 1991, lived down 
forever the old slander that they are 
bora slaves. 

A. Fortunoff 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

We certainly cannot mourn the fall of 
“socialism” in the USSR, since there 
was no such thing. N&L never made the 
mistake of thinking there was. The 
demolition of the Party in the USSR 
can only be a liberating development for 
280 million people. Like the killing of 
Caligula. What now for socialism? As an 
anarchist, I think some form of social- 
ism is still a Humanist prospect. I want 
to congratulate N&L Committees and 
all its members— you have kept the best 
of Marx alive! 

Arthur Efron 
Buffalo 


LABOR’S 

STRUGGLES 

TODAY 


Just a few miles from the golf courses 
and country club of exclusive Pebble 
Beach, farmworkers have been living in 
earthen caves. Environmental health of- 
ficials from Monterey County, the na- 
tion’s leading vegetable-growing area, 
were led to the deplorable conditions re- 
cently by television news reporters. 
Farmworkers who pick strawberries and 
other fruits and vegetables in and 
around Salinas sleep on the ground and 
eat and bathe in deplorable conditions 
in so-called labor camps. In one of 
them— on land owned by James 
Giamanco who claims no knowledge of 
the conditions though an electrical 
hook-up runs into the camp— they brave 
filth, pesticide-laden irrigation water, 
hauling drinking water, and dodging La 
Migra. They are frequently shorted pay. 
In the production of the most essential 
commodity— food— the laborers know 
nothing but necessity. So it vrill be in 
this industry where the struggle for 
emanicipation will be most sweeping. 

Journalist 

California 

* * * 

Since a hiring freeze at this Universi- 
ty/Corporation we in Food Service are 
experiencing speed-ups and job intensifi- 
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cation. There are several positions va- 
cant, but the work is being “absorbed” 
(then: word) by those of us that are still 
here. Rarely does a day go by without 
injuries, directly related to these condi- 
tions. Burns and cuts and equipment 
falling on people...a day without some- 
one getting hurt has become the excep- 
tion to the rule this semester. Today, 
there will be only one cook responsible 
for preparing hot food for over 1,500 
people! It is insane. The plumbers, elec- 
tricians, and carpenters that come in to 
do repairs are experiencing speed-up 
too. One guy said he put in close to 70 
hours last week, and he’s just caught up 
on work orders for the week before. No 
raises, longer hours, harder work, this 
place is frantic and dangerous and total- 
ly opposed to the humanity of us work- 
ers. 

Food service worker 
Wisconsin 

* * * 

We teachers now face a situation 
where two generations have passed 
since a student had knowledge— let 
alone opinions— of what unions were 
supposed to do. Idealists now respond to 
"the crisis in the environment” the way 
they used to respond to “the crisis in la- 
bor.” 

Teacher 
Rhode Island 


THE BLACK DIMENSION 

The nomination of Clarence Thomas 
brought about dissent within the 
NAACP, when the Compton, CaL chap- 
ter came out in support of Thomas, 
while the national headquarters opposed 
him. The chapter president in Compton 
stated that “I believe in the work ethic 
of America,” which Thomas supposedly 
embodies. But the truth is that the 
work ethic of America is based on the 
enslavement of millions of Black people 
throughout American history, and with- 
in Thomas’ concept of “natural law” is 
the ability of the employer to exploit the 
worker. I reject this concept of “Na- 
ture” as exploitative. Marx’s concept of 
“Nature” saw the need to unite the pro- 
cess of mental and physical labor which 
is the reality of human nature, the 
whole human being. The task is to work 
out how can Nature reach Mind as fully 
developed, to reflect a new human socie- 
ty, as Raya Dunayevskaya projected it in 
The Philosophic Moment of Manrist- 
Humanism. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s articles on the ideologi- 
cal confusion and the inadequacy of the 
Civil Rights Movement are right on tar- 
get. In particular, his insight in the arti- 
cle on Thomas and Buthelezi is quite 
exciting. The groups testifying against 
Thomas representing Blacks, Asians, 
Latinos— people of color— don’t have 
anyone on the Supreme Court. Yet the 
Senate will no doubt refuse to listen to 
them seriously— not even traditional 
groups like the NAACP. People every- 
where are criticizing the system that al- 
lows the Senate to be devoid of people of 
color. 

Black Studies professor 
Berkeley 

* * * 

Living in Crown Heights today is a 
nightmare, for both the Hasidic Jews 
and the people of African-Caribbean de- 
scent. One group claims they are terri- 
fied to walk the streets because they 
fear the Black man’s presence. The oth- 
er alleges the Hasidic Jews receive spe- 
cial treatment. Doubtless the Hasidic 
community has been treated differently 
from the Black/Hispanic community. 
This is the scenario: An Hasidic Jew 
killed a young Black boy and a grand 
jury did not indict him. Although the 
act was not intentional something must 
be done. In the night of violence end 
turmoil, a 15-year-old killed a visiting 
young Jewish man. His act was not and 
will never be the answer for racial ten- 
sions in Crown Heights, Bensonhurst, 
Canarsie, or all of New York City. Now 


he will be tried and convicted, another 
life wasted. To overcome what has hap- 
pened the residents of Crown Heights 
must eliminate all outside forces. Forget 
the politicians and settle this among the 
community who, when all is said and 
done, will still be neighbors. 

Concerned Black citizen 
Flatbush, N.Y. 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya and Charles Den- 
by, in the Introduction to Frantz 
Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought, mention “the triangu- 
lar— African, West Indian, Black Ameri- 
can — development of ideas which led to 
actual liberation movements...” But 
they forgot to mention the contribution 
to those ideas of the Black Movement in 
South America, especially the South 
Cone (Brazil, Uruguay, Peru), unless 
Denby and Dunayevskaya are including 
Black South Americans as part of Black 
Americans. Black youth in the U.S. can 
identify with not only the African and 
Caribbean, but also South American 
freedom struggles. Brazil is a good ex- 
ample. Since the emergence of 
“quilombos’ ’ —underground meeting 
places where runaway slaves organized 
themselves politically, economically, cul- 
turally and militarily — Blacks have been 
and are an important influence in the 
revolutionary movement in that coun- 
try. I hope in future issues we can hear 
more about our sisters and brothers 
from the “South.” 

Latino activist 
New York, N.Y. 


NEWS & LETTERS 


WHO READS N&L? 


Your paper is read by many people 
here who are of similar persuasion as 
you. It is appreciated because you have 
so much news of workers, people of col- 
or and women both in the U.S. and in- 
ternationally. N&L is much more open 
and non-sectarian than the so-called 
“Marxist-Leninst” press in India which 
is sterile and blind. At the same time, 
N&L stresses a degree of connection, 
wholeism and critical reflectivity that is 
very different than the fragmented, is- 
sue-centric coverage that we get in our 
non-Party press in India. Above all, it’s 
the only literature we get from the U.S. 
that tells us about the progressive peo- 
ple’s movements there. 

Reader 
New Delhi 

* * * 


There are a lot of people I know in 
Manhattan, on the Lower East Side, 
who would like N&L. But unfortunately 
(though not surprisingly after the Rea- 
gan years) many are either homeless or 
squatters who don’t get much mail In 
addition, due to fear of the police, most 
don’t let their last names be known. 
There’s a truly revolutionary struggle 
going on there. I’d like to see you send a 
reporter to cover the scene. 

Unemployed radical 
Belleville, N.J. 

* * * 


I love the job you guys are doing at 
News & Letters. Your stories are thor- 
ough enough that I always learn new 
things from them and I make an effort 
to keep on top of events. Keep it up. 

Editorial cartoonist 
Vermont 


AN ALERT ON HATE MAIL 



N&L has learned that several | 

) items of disgusting anti-Semitic and 
. hate literature have been sent to oth- 
' er Left organizations with a return | 

| address of our New York N&L P.O. 
Box hand-scrawled on the envelope. 

' While we are confident that no one | 

| could possibly associate this vile liter- 
I ature with N&L, we are alerting all ' 
our readers to be on the watch for si- 
I milar acts which may be perpetrated , 

I against others, as well. . 
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‘ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN’S LIBERATION, AND MARX’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION’ 


Raya Dunayevskaya seems never to 
have stopped writing Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phi- 
losophy of Revolution, as is clear from 
all the new paragraphs shown in the 
August-September issue of News & Let- 
ters. Unfortunately, what was not made 
clear is where readers of the paper can 
find the two presentations she consid- 
ered integral to the expansion of Part 
Two. They comprise chapters 8 and 23 
of her Women’s Liberation and the Di- 
alectics of Revolution. 

One of the most exciting things I 
found in this expansion is the way she 
takes up the section on “The Working 
Day” in Capital where Marx detailed 
the degrading conditions of labor in the 
factory, especially for women. Raya says 
the bourgeois theoreticians looked upon 
this as a “sob story.” It made me think 
. about today’s so-called experts, who use 
a different expression to dismiss every- 
thing that reflects the experience of ac- 
tual human beings. They call it 
“anecdotal evidence,” which is supposed 
to mean it isn’t scientific. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 


The piece you reprinted in July from 
the new edition of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phi- 
losophy of Revolution has an exciting 
discussion of what it means to establish 
historic continuity with Marx. But what 
does Dunayevskaya mean when she says 
Stalin’s death “lifted a heavy incubus 
from my brain?” She already had no il- 
lusions about Stalin, having developed 
her theory of state-capitalism for 12 
years. And she had also already pointed 
out that the Russian workers' low pro- 
ductivity was not a sign of backward- 
ness but a form of revolt. 

So what exactly was the nature of this 
“incubus?” Whatever it was, we can re- 
joice that when it was gone she did, in- 
deed, catch the link of continuity to 
Marx’s Humanism. 

Environmentalist 

Chicago 


At a recent local peace festival, I 
spoke with some activists who reject the 
projection of philosophy because it’s 
“too difficult to understand.” Yet they 
consider themselves Marxists. To me, 
they reflect the legacy left us by the 
post-Marx Marxists who “did not, in 
thought, measure up to Marx,” as Raya 
Dunayevskaya put it in Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 
Clearing the sludge created by those 
who insist on rejecting Marx’s method 
in favor of repeating worn-out conclu- 
sions of some Post-Marx Marxist is not 
as simple, however, as pointing to 
Marx’s own writings, which many of 
them have read. For me, 
Dunayevskaya’s book is what leads to a 
concrete projection of “what Marx had 
to say for himself. ’ ’ 

Artist 
Bay Area 


MIDEAST 

PEACE 

MOVEMENT 


Artists for Mideast Peace has pro- 
duced another peace button to add to its 
collection of now five designs which can 
be ordered for $1 each plus $1 for post- 
age. We also promote the creation and 
exhibition of original artwork on the 
theme of peace. Each participant gets a 
large poster that contains a border with 
the word “peace” in English, Hebrew, 
Arabic. It is fascinating to see how dif- 
ferent each poster looks when filled in. 
Anyone interested in planning a poster 
project for a school group or organiza- 
tion can call Mitch Kamen at 
617-891-4235, or write to us. 

Artists for Mideast Peace 
99 Burlington St. 

Lexington, MA 02173 
* * * 

The Israeli peace movement needs 
help from the U.S. peace movement 
when the fight begins in your Congress 



over the 10 billion dollars the U.S. is 
planning to give our government in 
loans to help with the settlement of So- 
viet Jews. The halting of settlements in 
the Occupied Territories needs to be a 
condition of those loans. The loans are 
supposed to be for humanitarian mat- 
ters and it will be far more humanitari- 
an to give Soviet Jews a peaceful coun- 
try in which they can live. 

Adam Keller 
Israel 

NEW ROLE FOR DRUG LORDS 

The international drug trade is quick- 
ly assuming the role that used to be 
played by the “communist menace” to 
justify continued military adventures. I 
don’t think it’s an accident that Peru’s 
“Shining Path” movement is more asso- 
ciated with cocaine trafficking than with 
leftist politics by the American media. 
The greater the focus on arcane “drug 
cartels” as the source of our national 
drug addiction epidemic, the more ob- 
scure in the public mind become other 
factors, such as poverty, racism and the 
exploitation of the worker. 

At the same time, addiction treatment 
is crumbling. As a counselor working in 
this field, I have seen insurance compa- 
nies drastically reduce coverage for 
treatment. The private treatment indus- 
try struggles to survive, and the health 
care worker is “squeezed” to preserve 
profit margins through greater case- 
loads and smaller salaries. The qualify 
of treatment declines and public centers 
face the same situation. 

Drug addiction is a symptom of emp- 
tiness, hopelessness, meaninglessness. 
The need is to resist arguments claim- 
ing foreign drug lords are the source of 
the problem and to demand a society 
based on humanist values. 

Subscriber 

Chicago 

LEFT GREENS IN CANADA 

The participation of the Canadian 
contingent was missing in your coverage 
of the Left-Green Conference in your 
August-September issue. We agree with 
your comments on the lack of minorities 
and the question of sexism, which was 


most effectively dealt with by one of our 
Canadian feminists who organized the 
re-writing of the principles on women’s 
liberation. In fact, throughout, the 
Canadian contingent was far ahead in 
philosophic and strategic development. 
The American Left has held imperialist 
thinking in regard to their superiority 
on what needs to be done by the Left. 
Here, for once, the American Left- 
Greens approached the Canadians to 
learn from us what is developing as real 
ecological socialist politics in Canada. 

Nick Temette 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


THE COMPUTER AGE 

Another peril of the computer age was 
brought home this summer when 
phones became useless for hours in sep- 
arate incidents in Washington, Los An- 
geles and Pittsburgh. The breakdown 
was caused by a mere three lines out of 
2.1 million lines of computer code. As 
capitalists rush to incorporate more and 
more knowledge and decision-making 
into machines, they end up with more 
and more national — even glo- 
bal-networks of automata that interact 
in ways so complex that nobody com- 
pletely understands them, and it’s im- 
possible to test them fiilly. In other 
words, capitalism has created a society 
of automata and we humans just have 
to tay to fit in. Doesn’t this give a new 
meaning to Marx’s phrase that social re- 
lations under capitalism really are “ma- 
terial relations between persons and so- 
cial relations between things?” 

Programmer/Analyst 

Chicago 

* * * ■ 

I just read about a new study showing 
that 46% of American workers have 
high levels of stress on their jobs, up 
from 20% just six years ago. The experts 
think it’s just a case of “computer anxi- 
ety” so all that’s needed is to make the 
computers more “friendly.” What they 
refuse to see is that the stress is pur- 
poseful. Where I work, we are terror- 
ized by waiting to be laid off. Managers 
think if you put three computers in an 
office you can just go ahead and lay off 
six people. 

Waiting 

Illinois 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


— BOOKS— 

□ Marxism" and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

- and from Marx to Mao 
1989 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $12.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 

Future 294 PP . 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 


□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- Hu- 

manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp. 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


—PAMPHLETS— 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

29c postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


— NEWSPAPER — 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 


• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

> News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Writings on the Middle East 
$2.50 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 

—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full d, cription of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.50 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, ID. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 
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Please add 850 for each item for postage. 
HI. residents add 8% sales tax 
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Deep Filipino opposition to U.S. bases 


New York, N.Y.—As the Philippine Senate pre- 
pared to reject the proposed base agreement with the 
U.S., the product of a two-year-long political dealing be- 
tween the Aquino and Bush administrations, which 
would extend the direct massive American military pres- 
ence for at least another decade. Bush sent a long, de- 
tailed communication, on the side, offering “quantities 
of excess defense articles appropriate for the moderniza- 
tion of the Armed Forces of the Philippines.” 

At the same time, Aquino’s new defense minister sud- 
denly released 29 military officers who had been de- 
tained since their participation in the two rightist coup 
attempts of Aug. 29, 1987 and December, 1989, when 
hundreds of people were killed and wounded before 
Aquino requested and got U.S. Air Force intervention. 

Robert Gates, in the midst of these maneuverings, 
during his recent contrite, “off the cuff’ opening 
statement for the Senate Intelligence Committee 
hearing on his nomination to become director of the 
CIA said, “Regional conflict and its terrorist step- 
children...remain a reality despite our best efforts. I 
have been deeply engaged in dealing with all of 
these problems. I have been by the President’s side 
when we prevented a coup attempt in the Philip- 
pines, liberated Panama...” 

The force of the cynical U.S. drive for world domi- 
nation was obvious. Undoubtedly some admiration was 
felt around the world for the 13 of 25 Philippine sena- 
tors who voted against the agreement and thus for the 
expulsion of the U.S. in the face of the ongoing and 
foreboding display of U.S. determination to construct its 
new Pax Americana. Yet the vote of the 13 was neither 
the expression of individual courage nor something as 
ridiculous as the often repeated notion that the Philip- 
pines is an “adolescent nation” in need of slaying the 
father figure. 

Rather, like the eruption of Mount Pinatubo on Phil- 
ippine independence day three months earlier, leaving 
Subic Bay Naval Station directly at issue in the negoti- 
ations, the dramatic vote obscured the deepest historical 
aspirations of the Philippine people as a people. 



This has been seen clearly in the fact that those suf- 
fering the most from the eruption of Mt. Pinatubo have 
been the Negritos, who had been living on the moun- 
tainside since being displaced a half-century ago by the 
American military base. The Black tribal group, also 
known as the Aeta, originally settled throughout the 
whole country, is the abo- 
riginal people of the Phil- 
ippine islands. 

It took nearly a month 
for Philippine authorities 
to concede that at least 
50 of this group, many of 
them children, had been 
buried in caves where 
they had sought refuge 
from the volcanic erup- 
tion, primarily because 
they did not trust the au- 
thorities and had refused 
to be taken to official ref- 
ugee centers. By now, 
more than 200 Aeta, 
mostly children, have 
died in the refugee 
camps, where they still 
languish of diseases asso- 
ciated with exposure to 
the elements, such as di- 
arrhea, dehydration and 
broncho-pneumonia. Non- 
governmental organiza- 
tions point to the late and inadequate medical attention, 
while the regional director of the Department of Social 
Works and Development, Celia Yangco, claimed that the 
illness and deaths were due to the “cultural factor.” 
She said that most of the Aeta refused to be hospital- 
ized or take prescribed medication and were “not used 
to personal hygiene,” even as they were afflicted with 
severe ailments. 




Two Aeta children hud- 
dle together in the rains 
at an evacuation camp. 


The spectacular natural event of an erupting vol- 
cano disclosed the deep historical contradictions of 
Philippine reality in this century, which include 


those between American domination and the strug- 
gle for Philippine self-determination, and between 
those Filipinos who can conciliate with the vicissi- 
tudes of colonialism and those for whom that is 
hardly an option. That the indigenous people of the 
Philippines have come to the fore at crucial turning 
points in history discloses the persistence of some- 
thing totally new trying to be born. 

The U.S. first loudly “threatened” to leave if the trea- 
ty was not ratified, then “softened” its stand to one of 
abiding by the outcome of Aquino’s proposed unconsti- 
tutional referendum, which would require millions of 
signatures and dominate the politics of the country for 
at least the next year. Simultaneously, the U.S. tried to 
quickly relegate the Philippines back to a very subordi- 
nate “regional” issue. Yet, what must be in the back of 
the minds of people like Bush and'Gates, and is not all 
“regional,” is the possibility that the ongoing civil war 
being fought between the Philippine military and the 
masses of the Filipino people— as it flares again today in 
the Cordillera Mountains, ebbing and flowing for nearly 
a century in the shadow of the U.S. presence— could de- 
velop into a kind of full social revolution which the U.S. 
government could neither grasp nor define its limits. 

— Victor Hart 




Tribal groups bombed 


Manila, the Philippines— In the Philippines in 
the 1980s I worked full-time with non-governmental or- 
ganizations in health programs. We had a Manila office 
with a medical clinic for workers— those on strike, in- 
jured on the picket lines— for their families and for 
those fleeing military repression in the provinces, as 
well as for political detainees when they came out. So I 
already knew all about human rights violations and “in- 
ternal refugees.” 

But that still didn’t fully prepare me for what I was 
to experience this past August when I returned to my 
former office in Manila, after working in U.S. hospitals 
for awhile. I joined a fact-finding medical and relief mis- 
sion, spearheaded by a national human rights group. 

We travelled to the Marag Valley in the Cordillera 
Mountains, which is in the northern part of Luzon Is- 
land. The area is well-known because of its rich natural 
resources, and it is near the place of origin of the New 
People’s Army (NPA) in the early 1970s. Today it is the 
primary target of the government’s policy of “total war” 
it says is aimed at the insurgency, but which I saw di- 
rectly affects everyone. 

It was an 18-hour trip from Manila by bus, then 
jeepney and hiking. When we arrived, there were 
children crying, waiting to be seen by our medical 
staff. The people of the area are mostly the Isneg 
and Aggay, indigenous tribal groups similar in ap- 
pearance to the Aeta group which was the most se- 
verely affected by the recent eruption of Mt. 
Pinatubo and its aftermath. Though it was a month 
after the bombing, many had not received any medi- 
cal attention. We worked until midnight with lamps 
and flashlights. In the morning we walked to anoth- 
er barrio. 

There we found 500 people, many of them children, in 
a huge cave in the mountain, waiting for relief and med- 
ical attention. These people wanted to know what the 
government was doing to help them. The children were 
so shy they put their heads down. Even the adults 
couldn’t look us straight in the eye; I was asking myself 
why. We treated them for 17 hours straight. The chil- 
dren had goiter and many of the elders were going 
blind. 


The military has made a boundary beyond which 
none of these people are allowed to go; they can’t even 
travel to areas where they might get basic care. They 
are considered NPA supporters. The military burns the 
rice fields so that there is starvation before and after a 
military operation. It is the Aquino government’s widely 
announced plan to end the insurgency by 1992. 

It was a clamoring, especially from the press, that fi- 
nally made Aquino call off the bombing while she an- 
nounced “development” plans for the region. Many peo- 
ple think the aim of the government is to crush people’s 
consciousness so that they can open up the rich area for 
development— the kind that would destroy the culture 
and environment. — Regina Dog 


Chicano moratorium anniversary meeting 


Los Angeles, Cal.— Aug. 24, the 21st anniversary 
of tlie massive 1970 East Los Angeles anti-war/Chicano 
power march, brought out about 300 youth to discuss 
problems facing young Chicanos, from gang violence to 
the government/media propaganda campaign for the up- 
coming 500-year celebration by the “white world” of 
Christopher Columbus’ “discovery” of America. 

One speaker stated: “Columbus crossed an ocean, 
so who are yon calling wetback? Not the Mexican 
people: we only crossed a river, on onr land. Colum- 
bus had to cross from one continent to another to 
conquer us.” 

At the rally emphasis was placed on the indigenous 
identity of Mexicans and Chicanos, and the problem of 
being identified with only their European heritage in at- 
titude and language with terms like “Hispanic.” 

Native American tribes indigenous to the L.A. area 
were invited by the Mexican dance troupe Cuatehmoc, 
who honored them in a ceremony. Other Native Ameri- 
cans spoke in private groups about the imperialism of 
language and the need to fight the “shame” of the colo- 
nized by teaching and learning true history. Guatema- 


lan Native Americans were present to inform the public 
of ongoing abuses by the U.S. government-backed mili- 
tary there. 

Looking towards the future, young Chicano rappers 
(“Aztlan”) held eveiyone’s attention by agitating for 
pride, health, respect and empowerment of LA RAZA by 
LA RAZA, not separate from the empowerment of their 
brothers and sisters of all races. 

Thfe was the beginning of a four-month series of 
events celebrating LA.’s “Festival Mexicano” which 
was formally kicked off on the weekend of Mexican 
Independence Day, Sept. 16. Numerous celebrities, 
musicians, artists and intellectuals from the Mexi- 
can and Chicano community met in front of the LA. 
City Hall in spirited recognition of the Mexican rev- 
olution of 1911. 

Movies, plays, concerts, art shows, lectures and dis- 
cussions will be continuing throughout Los Angeles 
County, focusing on the experience of Mexicans and 
Mexican-Americans (Chicanos), including the dimen- 
sions of Afro-Mexicans, women and homosexuals in the 
community. — Anna Maillon and Gene Ford 


Argentina elections 

New York, N.Y—ln the beginning of September: 
elections for governors were held in Argentina and, with 
few exceptions, the conservative party currently in pow- 
er, the Peronist Partido Justicialista, won an over- 
whelming victory in most of the provinces. , 

The ruling party succeeded in bringing down inflation 
to the. level of 20 years ago (1.3%) and also in attaining 
a certain degree of economic stability, which could be 
part of the explanation for the overwhelming victory 
But the economic indexes are not showing the objective 
social conditions the people are living— close to 40% oi 
the population lives under the level of poverty and over 
10% are unemployed. 

The most disturbing result of the election was in the 
province of Buenos Aires, the most populous and rich- 
est. Here, one of the parties that got more votes, besides 
the conservative ruling party and the main opposition 
party (Union Civica Radical), was the one led by Aide 
Rico, an army official remembered as the organizer oi 
most of the attempts to overthrow the governments oi 
Argentina since the dictatorship ended in 1983. This 
fascist party got 12% of the vote, of which the majority 
came from the poorest sectors of the population. 

So, what about the Left? They lost as never before. 
They are following the rules of the game that they can 
never win. In their eternal search for power they have 
scared, or have themselves become distrusted by, people 
to the point that many in the most important leftist 
party, Movement Toward Socialism (Trotskyist), capitu- 
lated to the pseudo-populist ideology and voted for Rico. 
There is no doubt that this is a time of crisis and a time 
to ask, “What does it mean to give up your idea of revo- 
lutionary change in the time of crisis?” I see it as a time 
to work out anew what we are for. — Carlos Varela 

The “new” Russia 

(continued from page 5) 

philosophic new beginnings is now. It entails breaking 
from all forms of post-Marx Marxism and rediscovering 
the philosophic revolution of our age: Marxist-Human- 
ism. 

From the moment she founded Marxist-Humanism in 
the 1950s, Raya Dunayevskaya insisted it took both the 
movement from practice and from theory to work out' 
the path to a new society. 6 Yet although new forms of 
revolt covered the globe in the post-World War II world, 
the various Marxist tendencies— whether Maoist or 
Trotskyist, Castrate or ‘ ‘independent’ ’ —failed to meet 
this movement from practice with a philosophy of liber- 
ation. Instead of giving expression to the passion for 
new human relations by rooting themselves in Marx’s 
Humanism, they clung to economic determinism and 
political voluntarism. 

By the 1980s, this failure to actualize a movement 
from theory requisite to meet the challenge of the times; 
left even those post-Marx Marxists who had broken 
with both poles of world capital totally unprepared to 
combat a new stage of ideological pollution— Reaganis m . 
By 1991, it has led to the theoretical disintegration of 
post-Marx Marxism. That disintegration, however, no 
more signifies the “death” of Marxism than did its ear- 
lier “growth” represent its vitality. For what gives life 
to Marx’s thought today is the desire for freedom ly 
masses of people and the philosophic re-creation of that 
legacy in the post-World War II era. 

For this reason, it becomes crucial to combat (he lat- 
est form of ideological pollution— the effort to rewrite 
the history of the 20th century, one reflection of which 
is the fantastic pronouncement that the October 1917 
Russian Revolution was a “coup” and the February, 
1917 Revolution a mere “bread riot.” More is involved 
here than the question of 1917. For the present rewrit- 
ing of history extends to an effort to erase from the 
minds of humanity the effort to restate Marx's Human- 
ism for our age in face of that revolution’s transforma- 
tion into opposite, a state-capitalist society. The quest 
for a Marxist Humanism covered the globe in the post- 
World War II era, from East Europe to Africa, and from 
the U.S. to China and Latin America. 6 

What makes the effort to kill off this history so deadly 
is that the task of restoring Marx’s Marxism for today 
appears not only awesome, but very nearly unapproach- 
able, once the direction provided by the historic contri- 
butions of Marxist-Humanism is tost sight of. The re- 
statement of Marx’s Marxism for our day simply cannot 
be achieved either by practice atone or by theory that 
turns its back on the determinancy of history. 

We must not allow the rulers to get away with their 
effort to deny humanity the very attempt to actualize a 
philosophy of liberation as . the , polarizing force for hu- 
manity’s freedom struggles. ftbyfthat the er|fci jre body of 
ideas of Marxist-Humanism can be explored at a mo- 
ment when Raya Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of that totality is also available, a new homos 
for working out philosophic new beginnings is in hand. 7 
Wjj^cannot afford not to avail ourselves of that opportu- 

— September 28, 1991 


Si Dunayevskaya’s founding philosophic moment, her “1953 Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes,” which articulate this conception, can be found in 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism. 

9. For a survey of this histoiy, see “A Post-World War II View of 
Marx’s Humanism: 1843-83; Marxist Humanism in the 1950s and 
1960s,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, in Praxis International, October 
1988. . } . ... 

7. Dunayevskays’s “trilogy of revolution”— Marxism and Freedom, 
Philosophy and Revolution, and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution— is now available in 
new editions, each containing new writings from the 1980s by the au- 
thor. 
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Thomas’ path to Supreme Court 


Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

The nomination of Clarence Thomas, a conservative 
African-American federal judge, by President Bush to 
' succeed Thurgood Marshall on the U.S. Supreme Court 
? has generated a number of journalistic analyses on what 
• role a Black conservative would play on a Supreme 
' Court that is now probably the most conservative anti- 
? civil rights court in this century. 

t These analyses were largely speculations on what bloc 
i of conservatives Thomas would align himself with on 
the court. A far more important question is: Why does 
; Bush need to keep an appearance on the Supreme 
Court of the Black American dimension when, in re- 
ality, the departure of Thurgood Marshall ends any 
authentic connection with the ongoing, historic 
. Black movement for equality and freedom? 

The confirmation process of a nominee is not the 
transcendence of politics— i.e., the ongoing class, race, 
t and gender conflicts in American society— but politics 
[ practiced as a “ritual” as if these struggles don’t exist 
and as if there is a difference between the ideology of 
. the court and the White House. 

f MARSHALL, THOMAS DIFFERENCE 

Justice Marshall devoted his entire legal career to get- 
l ting the Supreme Court to act as a protector of Black 
J civil rights as it was mandated by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. He emphasized that 
^ the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted to protect ex- 
, slaves and all other persons from discrimination because 
L of race, religion and national origin. 


In 1961, when Thomas was eight years of age, Mar- 
shall wrote: “That many of the vestiges of slavery re- 
main and racial discrimination is still practiced in all 
sections of the United States is due to the court’s nar- 
row and often rigid interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

Marshall fought for a constitutional pathway to Black 
freedom when all the legal roads were closed by the spu- 
rious doctrine of “separate but equal.” However, it was 
the “illegal” action of the Black masses in the 1960s 
which made his appointment to the Supreme Court a 
new, historic reality. 

The career of Clarence Thomas has moved in an op- 
posite direction. It has moved in a straight line from his 
being an ideological foot soldier of Reagan’s 
retrogressionism to a federal court judge. In his pro- 
gress, Thomas has shown himself to be an opponent of 
the Roe v. Wade decision and an advocate of “Natural 
Law” as an alternative to what he called “both run-a- 
mok majorities and run-a-mok judges.” 

When Thomas was a “civil rights” bureaucrat for 
Reagan and Bush, he was known for not upholding the 
statutes and laws protecting the rights of minorities. In 
short, Thomas’ public life has been devoted to a right- 
wing ideological offensive against civil rights. 

WHENCE THOMAS AROSE 

While it is necessary to look at the sharp differences 
in the personal histories of Thomas and Marshall, it 
would be a mistake to see those differences in terms of 
their individual subjectivities. Both Mars hall ’s and 
Thomas’ notions of civil rights have very much to do 


N.C. tragedy was notan accident 


(continued from page 1) 

From 1975 to 1985 speed-up and mechanization com- 
il bined to squeeze an incredible 43% increase in output 
per worker. This speed-up does not only result in chick- 
" en that can be unsafe to eat; it means that workers are 
suffering from infected cuts, respiratory diseases and 
skin rashes and are crippled by repetitive motion injur- 
! ies. 

The South is the fastest growing manufacturing re- 
gion in the U.S. North Carolina has the highest percent- 
age of manufac turing workers of any state, but this 
growth flourishes in a North Carolina where only 4.5% 

I of the work force is unionized. It is the North Carolina 
of poverty-wage jobs, of race and sex segregation in job 
assignments, of unsafe work places, of Jesse Helms. 

In the post-World War II years, as industry grew 
in the South, the CIO launched what it called “Oper- 
ation Dude,” a campaign to break the non-union, 
low-wage Southern enclave. The campaign was a di- 
sastrous stillbirth. It failed because it attempted to 
unionize Southern workers without challenging the 
segregation which permeated every aspect of South- 
ern life. Union leaders could not even solve such ele- 
mentary problems as how to hold public meetings 
with Black and white workers in the same hall. 

The Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s spurred new 
union organizing drives in the South, drives often initi- 
ated by Black workers who called in unions to help 
them. By the 1980s, however, the percentage of union- 
ized workers was falling again in the South, as it was in 
the U.S. as a whole. Far from that fact indicating any 


“backwardness” on the part of the workers, the truth is 
that the social and shop floor conservatism, the bank- 
ruptcy of ideas, within the AFL-CIO today does not of- 
fer poverty-wage workers any pole of attraction. 

Union leaders and Southern workers, especially Black 
women workers, are simply speaking two different lan- 
guages. To union bureaucrats, the fact that so many of 
the workers killed in the fire were Black women, if not 
“incidental,” points only to the “triple burden” they 
suffer— as workers, as Blacks, as women. They forget 
not only that union successes in the South since the 
1960s emerged from the Civil Rights Movement, but 
that Black women stood out in that movement as think- 
ers and as leaders. 

SOUTHERN ORGANIZING CRUCIAL 

Industrial tragedies have different histories. Some are 
forgotten; others lead to new freedom movements. That 
was the case with the 1911 Triangle Shirtwaist fire, 
which spurred unionization of the garment industry, 
and with the 1968 Farmington coal mine disaster, out 
of which came the Miners for Democracy movement. 
Whether an industrial tragedy is an end or a new begin- 
ning for the labor movement depends on the power of 
the idea and its expression in workers’ self-organization. 

Across the South today workers are trying new orga- 
nizational forms and exploring ideas. Whether inside 
the established unions or outside them, their search for 
a more total, more powerful “organizing Idea” is crucial 
for all of us living in George Bush’s America. 

— Michael Connolly and B. Ann Lastelle 


with what’s happening outside and inside the American 
Black dimension. 

It is true that Judge Thomas’ conservatism runs 
counter to the welfare and interests of the Black 
masses. It is also true that his conservatism stems di- 
rectly from the dismal state of Black reality and the un- 
finished nature of the Black Revolution of the 1960s. 
Thus it is not an accident that Thomas is a follower of 
the pre-eminent Black conservative Thomas Sowell. 
Sowell finds the ground for his neoconservatism in this 
unfinished “Black Revolution”; he never stops pointing 
out that civil rights, school integration, affirmative ac- 
tion, etc., have done little or nothing towards eliminat- 
ing the problems of the urban Black ghettos. 

However, the “solution” that Thomas and Sowell of- 
fer to the permanent crisis in Black life is capitalism. 
They maintain that the social system is not at fault; 
rather, it is the victim’s moral deficiency. Thus Thomas 
reaches back to “Natural Law” standing above society; * 
and Sowell, back to a version of “moral” responsibility 
for poverty as a lack of “innate human capital,” that is 
the ability to sell one’s labor-power. 

This reaching back to 19th-century “moral” ideolo- 
gies expresses Hie tendency— a tendency always present 
in Black intellectuals and leaders— to separate Black 
thought from the Black mass movement. It is to this 
tendency in Black thought that Bush reaches out with 
his nomination of Clarence Thomas, at the very mo- 
ment when he plans to veto the mild Civil Rights Act of 
1991, further eviscerating affirmative action. 

The blocking of constitutional rights does not end the 
struggle. As Frederick Douglass said upon hearing 
about the Dred Scott decision: “The Supreme Court is 
not the only power in the world...." 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

African Defense Force (SADF) are active supporters of ' 
the far-right Conservative Party, which explains why se- 
curity forces are known to have supplied logistical sup- 
port to Inkatha in its violent confrontations with ANC 
supporters in Natal province over the last several years. 

In the Black “homelands” of Ciskei and Gazankulu, 
SADF officers regularly employed Black mercenaries to 
attack the ANC. Former South African intelligence offi- 
cer Major Nico Basson reported how the government 
has secretly supplied AK-47s to Black surrogates in 
Inkatha and other vigilante groups to attack the ANC, 
creating the impression that the attacks are “black-on- 
black violence”, rather than a government offensive. In 
addition, undercover police have carried on a campaign 
of selective assassination of anti-apartheid activists with 
letter bombs, poisonings and shootings, according to for- 
mer police captain Dirk Coetzee. 

Thus, the U.S. human rights organization Africa 
Watch concluded that all the evidence warrants “find- 
ings that death squads have been supported by both the 
South African police and the South African Defense 
Force.” Until the “Inkathagate” revelations, the de 
Klerk government claimed no knowledge of death squad 
activity within its defense forces. It was in face of gov- 
ernment covert violence that George Bush lifted the * 
sanctions on July 10, sanctions which he had originally 
opposed as Vice-President. Moreover it is this phenome- 
non of state-sponsored violence that the Reagan and 
Bush administrations have supported in Central Ameri- 
ca, and which Bush seeks to bolster further in South Af- 
rica. 

CHALLENGE TO THE ANC 

In point of fact, there is a relationship between sanc- 
tions and the apartheid state’s secret operations of 
counter-revolutionary violence, not unlike that carried - 
out by Oliver North and the CIA in Central America. In 
South Africa’s intricate efforts to get around sanctions, 
covert government and private sector operations have 
helped fund contra-style organizations in Mozambique 
and Angola. According to the London-based Africa Con- 
fidential: “During the years of clandestine warfare 
against the ANC and the Front Line States, South Afri- 
ca built up a formidable array of secret units required to 
carry out deniable operations, such as the Special 
Forces and the cynically-named Civil Cooperation Bu- 
reau (CCB). These units have their own structures and, 
often, sources of funding, and are composed of individu- 
als for whom violence is a way of life. Quite literally, 
they have a vested interest in destabilization. It is their 
job...Secret units such as the CCB developed as sidelines 
to their main business of murder and intimidation such 
trades as currency-smuggling, and trafficking in drugs, 
guns, ivory and gems” (AC, May 3, 1991). 

The present moment raises crucial questions: will 
the ANC take the initiative or continue down the 
path of conciliationism? Will Umkhonto we Sizwe 
(MK), the armed wing of the ANC, be deployed in 
the townships as community defense units, or will 
de Klerk try to pre-empt this move by offering to 
merge MK with the SADF? 

The most serious struggle for democracy is now being 
waged in South Africa. It is one which cannot conceal _ 
the contradiction between the bourgeois democratic 
form being discussed in preparation for constitutional 
talks, and the proletarian class content of the democrat- 
ic structures created over the last two decades of mass 
struggle. Those ongoing mass proletarian struggles in 
South Africa will not easily confine themselves to the 
bourgeois class limitations of a “negotiated settlement.” 
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Clash of contending theories of state-capitalism 


Philosophic Dialogue 


by A. Anielewicz 

After two decades of global crisis and disarray, capi- 
talist production relations pose so total a barrier to de- 
velopment that a new concept of, and basis for, human 
development has become an urgent necessity. This prob- 
lematic was central to Raya Dunayevskaya’s unique the- 
ory of state-capitalism, first articulated in 1941 and en- 
riched and deepened through her later development of 
the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism. She strived to re- 
concretize Marx’s vision of a society of freely associated 
workers, whose developing powers would be both means 
and end, as the absolute opposite to the despotic “integ- 
ument” of capitalist value production. 

That Dunayevskaya’s oeuvres speak forcefully to the 
crises of the 1990s can be seen even in the rhetoric of 
some capitalist ideologues who have begun to justify the 
imposition of the “free market” as that which will sup- 
posedly release the energies and talents of the individu- 
al. Conversely, by completely conjuring away 
Dunayevskaya’s philosophic and theoretical contribu- 
tions, Alex Callinicos’ Trotskyism (University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1990) stands as an obstacle in the way of 
cl aimin g this legacy. It is to clear away that obstacle, 
rather than to reflect on his assessment of Trotskyism 
per se, that we turn to this book. 

CALLINICOS’ ‘STYLIZATION’ OF HISTORY 

Callinicos forsakes a chronology of Trotskyism’s intel- 
lectual histoiy in order to construct a “somewhat styl- 
ized-some might say caricatured” tale, primarily of 
Trotskyism’s great crisis of the 1940s and the inade- 
quate “Orthodoxies” and “Heresies” offered in re- 
sponse to it. Despair not, for in the end the leader of 
Callinicos’ tendency, Tony Cliff, armed with his state 
capitalist theory and explanation for the post-World 
War II “boom,” comes to save the day as the sole and 
true heir of “classical Marxism.” 

The methodological framework on which 
Callinicos hangs this tale is a scheme of ivory-tower 
theoretical development borrowed from Imre 
Lakatos, the bourgeois philosopher of science. 
Callinicos pretends that Trotskyist theories are “sci- 
entific research programmes” which develop 
“through the formulation of successive refutable 
auxiliary hypotheses.” Explanation and prediction 
become the driving force of intellectual history, and 
their adequacy becomes the crucial test of revolu- 
tionary thought. 

By applying this “stylized” Lakatosian model, 
Callinicos manages to postdate the crisis of Trotskyism 
to 1945, when “Trotsky’s predictions about the Second 
World War and its outcome” were refuted. It is indeed 
the case that Cliff’s theory of state capitalism, articulat- 


ed in 1948, was an attempt to resolve theoretical anom- 
alies internal to postwar Trotskyism. The crisis itself, 
however, began to unfold as far back as 1939. 

In 1939, it was the Hitler-Stalin Pact and the looming 
World War— not falsified predictions— that impelled 
challenges to Trotsky’s defense of Stalinist Russia and 
analysis of it as a “workers’ state, though degenerate.” 
Despite Trotsky’s personal authority, 40% of the Social- 
ist Workers Party left in 1940 to form the Workers Par- 
ty, within which the state-capitalist theories of J.R. 
Johnson (C.L.R. James) and Freddie Forest 
(Dunayevskaya), and Max Shachtman’s theory of “bu- 
reaucratic collectivism,” first emerged in 1941. 

Callinicos’ “stylization” of history enables him to 
present these theories as if they, like Cliffs, were re- 
sponses to the post- 1945 theoretical crisis! This, togeth- 
er with the author’s failure to cite any of the documents 
in which Dunayevskaya or James developed state-capi- 
talist theory before Cliff appeared on the scene, will 
serve to perpetuate the myth that Cliff was the first to 
analyze Russia as a state capitalist society. (See the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Vols. I and XII.) 

“First-edness” by itself is not important. Rather, 
the fact that Dunayevskaya worked out her state- 
capitalist theory in 1941, not 1948, reveals that what 
impelled its articulation, and thus its future trajec- 
tory, was nothing as superficial as the “falsification” 
of Trotsky’s predictions. Indeed, she would later cri- 
tique even Trotsky’s “brilliant prognostication” that 
the 1905 Russian Revolution would continue “in per- 
manence,” because this theory “was not fleshed out 
to incorporate the actually developing forces for 
revolution or deepened conceptually to meet the 
new reality [or] used as a foundation for the estab- 
lishment of an independent political tendency, 
grouping, or party” (“Leon Trotsky as Man and The- 
oretician” in Studies of Comparative Com muoism, 
10:1-2, 1977). 

For Dunayevskaya, Marxist theory lives up to its po- 
tential and its responsibility only insofar as it undergoes 
such “objective-subjective dialectical development.” 
Thus, the contrary of her critique of Trotsky is likewise 
an apt description of the uniqueness of her state-capital- 
ist theory and its deepening within Marxist-Humanism 
in the postwar epoch as new “movements from prac- 
tice” manifested the quest for new human relations. 
DUNAYEVSKAYA’S UNIQUE 
STATE-CAPITALIST THEORY 

That Dunayevskaya’s concept and practice of Marx- 
ism refuses to jibe with Callinicos’ Lakatosian scheme is 
perhaps one reason that he all but ignores her work. He 
makes no mention of her Marxist-Humanism, citing her 
only a 3 a political leader in the Johnson-Forest Ten- 


dency (JFT) and, after its breakup in 1955, as the i 
founder of the “publication, News and Letters,” but 
not the Mandst-Humanist organization. News and Let- ] 
ters Committees. Even her state-capitalist theory is sub- j 
sumed under James’ theory and attributed to him j 
alone. - 

Callinicos is at pains to distinguish Cliffs theory of j 
state capitalism from that of “James.” The difference 1 
he seizes upon, not surprisingly, reflects his preoccupa- j 
tion with explanatory science: Cliff alone, he argues, . 
could explain “why the Soviet bureaucracy enforced • 
‘despotism in...the workshop,”’ by “treating the effects , 
of global competition as a necessary condition of the ex- ( 
istence of state capitalism in the USSR.” 

In fact, however, Dunayevskaya’s 1942 “An Analysis 
of Russian Economy” situated Russia’s development 
within the world market and she explicitly affirmed this 
“necessary condition” at least as early as 1947, during a 
debate with Shachtman (the Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection, Vol. XII, #9007). “Johnson-Forest” repeated 
this affirmation in the one JFT work on state-capitalism 
Callinioos cites (and attributes to James alone), their 
1950 State Capitalism and World Revolution. They 
insis ted, however, that the “vital necessity of our time 
is to lay bare the violent antagonism of labor and capital 
at this definitive stage of centralization of capital,” 
where® Callinicos would raise intercapitalist competi- 
tion to equal status with that antagonism. 

Whether “[c]apital exists and can only exist as 
many capitals,” a phrase from the Grundrisse 
Callinioos quotes in support of Cliff, is not at issue. 
What is relevant instead is what the author ignores 
in that same work, Marx’s contention that “competi- j 
tion [does not impose] laws on capital from the out- | 
side, laws not its own” ( Grundrisse •, Vintage, 1973, p. 
414, p. 752). 

Equally erroneous is Callinicos’ claim that the “John- 
son-Farest tendency argued that the USSR was state- 
capitalist entirely on the grounds of the existence of a j 
‘hierarchy in the process of production itself.’” Rather I 
than speaking of hierarchy “as such,” they regarded j 
value production as capitalism’s differentia specifics 
and thus treated the bureaucrats and managers who en- 
forced it as only “personifications” of capital. In this 
case, as in the former, Callinicos’ empiricism blinds him 
to the distinction between a law and the mode of its en- 
forcement. 

Those who wish to learn more about Dunayevskaya’s 
theory of state-capitalism are advised to steer clear of 
Callinicos’ rewriting of history and instead study her 
writings directly. News and Letters Committees will 
help facilitate such study by publishing a pamphlet- 
length selection of her writings on state-capitalism this 
winter. 

H$rry McShane collection 

Mmphester, England- One hundred y®r# after 
the biim. of Harry McShane, the Scottish worker revo- 
lutionary who became the first British Marxist-Htnijiu*' 
ist, bupost three years after hte desth &the age bf 87, 

I wenf to Manchester to present a collection of his oar* 
respoijdence and published writings to the Nationai Mh- 
9eum pf Labour History. 

The Hany McShane Collection was assembled, ar- 
ranged and catalogued by the Raya Dunayevskaya Me- 
morial Fund in Chicago, who asked me to bring it to 
Britain and deliver it to the National Museum of La- 
hour History on their behalf. 

Harry McShane was born in Glasgow in 1891 and 
started work as an engineering apprentice in 1907. 

In 191m, he took part in mass demonstrations against 
unemployment, thus beginning a lifetime in the 
class [ptnigjgle. In the years that followed, “Red 
Clydcjside” was a centre of working-class militancy, 
opposition to World War I, support for the Irish 
strug&e for freedom from British rule, and solidar- 
ity wRh the Russian Revolution, and Harry was in 
the thick of it all. During the Depression years of 
the l$20s and 1930s, he made a name for himself as 
an oraanizer of protest marches of the unemployed. 

A number of the Communist Party from 1922, he 
was m filed by Stalinism like so many radicals of the 
t*me,p»sdly breaking with it in 1953. 

In 1958 Hany read Raya Dunayevakaya’s first book, 
Marjdhp and Freedom, hi which she set fori, the new 
philosophy which she named Marxist-Humanism. He 
embrftfed Hie new ideas with enthusiasm, becoming 
friend and colleague la Britain 

The Collection represents the m uiy facet* •* Hafry e 
thought and activity as a Mandst-H nanist. The: . 
tfce letters which Hany in : lasgow and Say- in Detroit 
exchanged on matters philosophic, political and pers u* 
al. There are the journal, The Scottish Mantis' Bm 
mania*, which Harry edited fre 1962 to 1976, ;; d ■ ; 
article and Readers’ Views which he wrote for News & 

■ Here, too, are his prefaces to the British <-i 
Marxism and Freedom and to the pamphlets 
Czechoslovakia; Revolution and Counter-Revolution 
and ifonfe Capital and Today’s Global Crisis, draft 
veraimie as well as final texts. 

The Harry McShane Collection represents the Ar • 
ctevaj of Marxist-Humanism in Britain. The National 
Huswife of Labour Histoiy wifi be a fitting home for it. 
The Jpechanks’ Institute Building, to which the Muae- 
Mjjflfaved last year, is where the first meetfe of the 
Tradp Union Congress was held in 1866. The Archives 
Cesti$hei4« m extensive rvnge of document, i ;Voo- <.\t> 
Blitii&fr’ our m venWtr » ~*Kk»h <er« Bnntiup, 


In Memoriam: Margaret Ellingham-Crociani 


The nearly three-decade- 
long, rich, revolutionary 
correspondence, through 
which we got to know Mar- 
garet Crociani as a true 
comrade and warm friend, 
began with the letter News 
& Letters received from 
Milan in January, 1964. 

She was then part, Marga- 
ret wrote, of a small group 
of Italian Marxists who, 
having read both N&L and 
Marxism and Freedom, 
felt we had “a good deal in 
common.” 

It was a period of grow- 
ing wildcat strikes in Italy and she described the an- 
ger of the workers at their union leaders and con- 
tracts that served only “to integrate them into the 
capitalist system.” “These new forms of struggle are 
discouraged by the communist and socialist parties,” 
she continued, telling us that this small group of 
Marxists in Milan and Turin wanted to help make 
known these new forms of struggle through a paper 
which would print articles by and conversations with 
workers themselves. In the same letter she described 
a group in Rome that would like to publish docu- 
ments and books on the European and American 
working-class movement and invited us to send what 
we could to begin the exchange of ideas. 

By return mail we discussed how important we 
considered it not to separate the “voices from below” 
from the needed theoretical development and sent 
copies of all the pamphlets we had published as well 
as copies of several of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Weekly 
Political Letters. While Margaret studied and wrote 
to us about all of them, it was American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial that she considered so important that 
she worked long and hard, but without success, to 
have it published in an Italian edition. That interest 
became clearer when she told us, many years later, 
that she was an American by birth, who had left her 
home in Indiana when still in her teens to “find free- 
dom,” wound up briefly in Chicago during the years 
of McCarthyism and found Marx through reading “to 
find out what made society so oppressive.” What 
pulled her was what she called “the totality of 
Marx’s ideas— political, human, social, economic.” 


It was that same kind of totality that pulled her to 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism: “I’ve read 
many of the articles in Socialist Humanism,” she 
wrote us in 1969, “and although some of the Eastern 
European philosophers have much that is interesting 
to say, Raya’s article was the only one in which the 
concept of object and subject— materialism and hu- 
manism— was united and not put at two different 
levels of human consciousness.” 

A thorough internationalist, in her very first letter 
Margaret asked us for addresses of co-thinkers in Ja- 
pan, in Africa, in Latin America— and, in turn, 
shared all the materials we were able to send to her 
with whoever she felt would be interested in an in- 
ternational dialogue. She not only translated reviews 
and articles about Raya’s work which she found in 
the Italian press but wrote regular reports making 
sense out of the often chaotic Italian scene for N&L. 

What, above all, characterized Margaret’s long and 
vigorous relationship with Marxist-Humanism was 
that she never separated the responsibility she un- 
dertook for contributing such a wealth of concrete 
material for N&L from the serious philosophic dia- 
logue she pursued around Raya’s trilogy of revolu- 
tion. “I am very glad,” she wrote to Raya in 1983, 
“that Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (RLWLMPR) has 
brought out so many questions that really need to be 
discussed, especially the organizational question. It is 
incredible that Lenin’s What is to be Done? has 
served as a sort of Bible on this for 80 years. That 
can be worked out only in the historical and dialecti- 
cal situation in which one is working...” 

Later, she wrote to us that reading The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism we had just 
published had made RLWLMPR even clearer to her, 
for “the dialectic is continually in action to create a 
transformation in society... Each person has a role in 
creating the new society, no matter how ‘humble’ his 
social position. On the job and in one’s discussions 
with others, one can influence and direct the path to- 
wards a new and human society. The roots of the 
new society are in the making right now. ‘Internali- 
zation’ means that every person should accept per- 
sonal responsibility...” 

Margaret accepted it as a “personal responsibility” 
to fight for a new, truly human society on the 
grounds of Marxist-Humanism. We are proud to have 
had her as a comrade and a friend. We mourn her 
loss and honor her memory. — Olga Domanski 
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Youth 


The human cost of child poverty 


Schooling = brainwashing 


by Sheila Fuller 


Dehumanization is characteristic of capitalism, 
whether in its private “free market’' form or in its 
state-capitalist form. Today, this dehumanization has 
readied such a degenerate state that it is killing our 
rhildren, our future, through neglect and poverty. 

The plain truth is that in the last ten years of Rea- 
nanism’s attack on living standards and its continu- 
ation in the Bush administration, with low-wage 
jobs proliferating and social programs being gutted, 
child poverty has exploded in this country. Millions 
of children are on the verge of hunger and suffer 
from weight loss, fatigue and headaches. 

• The Census Bureau has just reported that the offi- 
cial poverty rate for children rose sharply in 1990, to 
20.6%, over 13 million human beings. For Black chil- 
dren the rate is 44.8%, and for Hispanics, 38.4%. Not 
only is that rate understated, since a family of four 
m aking $13,360 a year is not counted as poor, but the 
rate for 1991 is sure to be much higher as the recession 
takes its toll. 

CHILDREN’S HEALTH CARE SLASHED 

• Children in the U.S. are dying from diseases that 
can be prevented with proper and timely vaccination. In 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Atlanta and New York City, a 
measles epidemic has broken out. Massive cuts in feder- 
al and state disease control funds have meant that clin- 
ics that used to provide immunization to poor children 
no longer do, or have long waiting lists. 

In response to this epidemic, the Bush administration 
has deferred an emergency plan to buy vaccines and dis- 
tribute them to cities and states. Instead, it is sending 
bureaucrats to six cities “to learn why kids aren’t get- 
ting immunized.” Bush is trying to make us believe 
that it is simply the parents’ fault— but his delaying 
will be responsible for the deaths of many children. 

• Parents who take unpaid time off work to care for 


War crimes tribunal 1 

San Francisco , Cal.— Over 900 people attended a 
"War Crimes Tribunal” here on Sept. 14. The “testimo- 
ny” presented by over 30 speakers made clear the con- 
tinuing devastating effects of the Gulf War. Today, 
thousands of Iraqi children are dying of cholera and 
other diseases as a result of U.S. bombing of water puri- 
fication and sewage facilities. One speaker who had just 
returned from a survey of Iraq testified that the water 
system is so contaminated that epidemics could contin- 
ue for years. Ongoing sanctions prevent Iraqis from re- 
ceiving medicines including insulin for diabetes. 

The U.S. bombing of thousands of unarmed retreat- 
ing soldiers, failure to care for the wounded and dying, 
abandoning the bodies of the dead, and the bombing of 
non-military infrastructure were all shown by various 
speakers to be blatant violations of international law. 

Jeff Patterson, G.I. resister and editor of the Anti- 
Warrior newspaper, updated the audience on cases of 
the many G.I.S who resisted Bush’s war, declaring “We 
don’t want justice, we want freedom.” 

However, the domination of a narrow abstract focus 
on law and the fact that only “expert witnesses” were 
allowed to speak severely limited the potential of such a 
mass meeting. 

Ramsey Clark, former U.S. attorney general, who was 
[promoted as the headline speaker, represented the ma- 
jor contradiction, stating that "law could be a means of 
ice.” This and his illusion that the UN could be re- 
formed highlight the “established” peace movement’s 
refusal to face its failure to sustain and deepen the 
lass, spontaneous mobilizations against the war which 
plied the streets across the U.S. in January. 

Those hundreds of thousands didn’t need to be con- 
vinced by expert witnesses and they sure weren’t going 
wait for international law. They knew that they 
[anted to stop a brutal, inhuman war. The fact that 
ith stayed away from the war crimes tribunal and 

I her recent events indicates that they have returned 
eir own verdict: the existing Left-Peace movement 
not be their vehicle to the future. This does not ab- 
Jve us of the responsibility for working out a new be- 
ling before the next war. —Anti-War youth 
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newborn or sick children often risk being fired, but 
Bush opposes even the mildest family leave bill, which 
would apply to only 5% of employers, and exclude even 
many of their employees. Yet child care is unaffordable 
for many poor parents. 

WHAT KIND OF FUTURE? 

How dare Bush and all the pundits praise the gloiy of 
“free market capitalism” when the reality is that this 
system is neglecting and killing our youth every day! 
What kind of future does that point to for the world? 
Even many of those experts who do express concern 
about the state of U.S. children are only worried that 
the nation’s future workforce will not be able to com- 
pete with other countries economically. What a con- 
temptible attitude! It still does not care about children 
as human beings but only as sources of wealth, as finan- 
cial investments. 

It is painful to see that many children in our society 
experience no childhood, no period of unconditional love 
and caring, joy and exploration and learning. Many chil- 
dren live with death and war, poverty and abuse. 

In his book There Are No Children Here: The Story 
of Two Boys Growing Up in the Other America, Alex 
Kotlowitz follows the lives of two boys in the Henry 
Homer housing project in Chicago. He writes of their 
daily encounter with death, diseases, drugs and gang 
violence. He also reveals the yearning for an altogether 
different kind of life among these children. But he con- 
cludes with his view of the lack of hope among children, 
the feeling that they have no power to change things. 

How could it be otherwise as long as the only vision of 
the future to be found is the permanence of the “free 
market” and the poverty and violence for which it 
stands? How can we find a pathway out of this hopeless- 
ness and elicit the creative talents of children in devel- 
oping a new human existence? Doesn’t it require the 
projection of a vision of the future that is the absolute 
opposite of the existing exploitative reality? 

Protest El Salvador Aid 

Editor’s note: As we go to press, Salvadoran guerrilla 
leaders mi President Cristtam apmmnced that they have 
reached an agreement on a political settlement to the 11- 
year-old civil war. They predhtt a cease-fire soon. 

Chicago, 111.— On Saturday, Sept. 14, the El Salva- 
dor Action Coalition kicked off a week of protest against 
U.S. aid to the death squad ARENA government of El 
Salvador with « ISO people at the Old Wa- 

ter Tower Park, and a march to the Federal Building. 

Organisers of the ratty urged participants to lobby 
their Ser.atora and Representatives to co-sponsor the 
Adams/McDemefct hill to end all “war-re! ' M to El 
Salvador, and to retop: ^following week-end to con- 
front the 70 legislators who wi i timing to be wined 
and dined on a grand fcmr of the chy hyll|Ssago’a AM- 
NA -supporting Congressman Dan Roatenkowski. 

The high point was when our m4§eh passed floats 
waiting to enter the Mexican Independencajp^ parade, 
which was occurring airvdtaneouajy, and the Mexican 
youth on the floats rtdsed their fiats in solidarity and 
joined in our chants to get pat of El ipfivador, 

the next Friday morning over 00 demonstrators 
were stationed outside t ha legislators’ hotel, and on five 
different occasions small groups managed to get inside 
and confront them at their banquet breakfast with ban- 
ners demanding an end to aid to El Salvador. Security 
violently ushered them out, but none were arrested. 

Later (hat evening ^pstors riarudj; again; this time 
they greeted the legislators at a White box game by rac- 
ing a banner and keeping it up for a half hour before 
park security noticed that their banner wasn’t (support- 
ing the White Sox and kicked them out. The next day 
over 30 of us were on hand to greet the lawmakers once 
more, outside the free concert of the Chicago Symphony 
in Grant Park. Members of the coalition distributed 
“Un-official Programs” to the concert-goers that dedi- 
cated the concert to the people of El Salvador. 

. Despite the much welcomed creativity and daring of 
these protest actions after the long lull in activism in 
Chicago following the collapse of the anti-Gulf War 
movement, the organizers seem unwilling to confront 
the obvious contradictions in the direction that they at- 
tempt to impose on the movement. For instance, they 
condemn all legislators who support military aid to El 
Salvador as complitit in murder, but then expect us to 
lobby those same legislators, to sponsor “our” position; 
and on the same page of their leaflet they refer to the 
ARENA government as modeled after Hitler's Nazi par- 
ty, and then call tor a "negotiated peace” with that 
same fasdst government Clearly, unless some serious 
re-thinking is done within the solidarity movement, this 
is yet another formula bent on an inevitable self-defeat. 

. —iUm Guthrie 
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Coming next issue: 

The Coup in Haiti 


Los Angeles, Cal.— It’s back to school, and back 
to being called a “commie” because I think differently. 

The principal was observing our class, so at the begin- 
ning of the day Mr. H. told us to stand for the Pledge of 
Allegiance. As usual, I remained seated. 

But the threat of expulsion, along with him pulling on 
the back of my T-shirt, forced me to stand. He didn’t 
even do anything when the boys started teasing me, be- 
cause, in his words, “Commies don’t deserve respect.” 

This is so typical of what happens in school. If you 
aren’t “normal” (i.e., drive a nice car, get good grades, 
date either a cheerleader or a football player, and belong 
to 50 million stupid clubs), if you- don’t fit the mold, 
their mold, then you are crazy/hopeless/a troublemak- 
er/stupid/queer/weird, etc. 

They (the powers that be) try to make everyone 
the same, just so that their job is a little bit easier. 
They don’t care about us really. They say they do, 
but it isn’t true. We all have to be alike, doing the 
same work at the same time. No one is free to grow 
and learn in school. Instead we are oppressed and 
brainwashed. 

Brainwashing starts the first day you enter kindergar- 
ten, when you memorize the Pledge of Allegiance and 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” and it continues through 
middle school with the textbook America: A democracy 
with freedom, justice and equality for all. 

But the assault on your mind becomes vicious in high 
school, where youth are rewarded (get to leave seventh 
class 25 minutes early) when they join Young Republi- 
cans, ROTC, SPUCC (Students and Parents United for 
a Christian Country), John Bird Youth Group, and 
YMCA Youth and Government. Many students join just 
to get out a few minutes early, but end up becoming 
(gasp!) “American.” 

And if someone dares to be a little radical, they are 
threatened with punishment in the form of jail time, de- 
portation, and even death. There was an incident when 
a student wore a shirt with the circled letter “A” (anar- 
chism) on it. She was told that if she “advocates the 
overthrow of the government,” that her citizenship 
would be taken away— even though she was bom here! 

Also, they forced her to take a civics class taught by a 
McCarthy-era teacher who tells students “it is illegal to 
belong to the Communist Party or an anarchist organi- 
zation.” — Lynn 


Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 

Chinese students continue to wear “underground” T- 
shirts which have been banned by the government. The 
T-shirts feature statements such as “Sick and Tired," 
and “Life Stinks.” Asserting their self-worth in the face 
of school expulsions and job blacklists, activists sport 
the classical Chinese phrase: “Heaven made me so I 
must be of use.” One T-shirt bears a Maoist slogan, 
“Fear neither hardship nor death,” and then adds defi- 
antly: “And we don’t fear YOU, either.” 

* * * 

Throughout several cities across England this Sum- 
mer, urban youth have clashed with police. Most of 
these battles have involved youths living in public hous- 
ing complexes where unemployment levels have sky- 
rocketed. Hundreds of working-class youths fought po- 
lice and set fire to shops in North Shields last month, 
taking revenge for the deaths of two young men killed 
in a chase with police in a stolen car. 

* * * 

Students at Concord High School, California, are 
wearing T-shirts declaring: “Racism Sucks!” In re- 
sponse to another group of students wearing a T-shirt 
with the letters KKK inscribed in its design. 

♦ * * 

One hundred forty Israeli soldiers have been charged 
with refusing to serve in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
since the outbreak of the Palestinian revolt against oc- 
cupation in 1987. 

Support Gl resisters! 

Berkeley, Cal.—Gl resister Erik Larson has been sin- 
gled out selective prosecution for his outspoken stand 
against Bush’s Gulf War. After applying for a discharge 
as a conscientious objector, the 24-year-old marine re- 
servist spoke out against the war over a hundred times 
to mass rallies in the U.S. and in England, Germany 
and Italy. 

Larson and outspoken African-American resister 
Tahan Jones originally faced charges which could have 
brought the death penalty. With the new charge of de- 
sertion, military “justice” could give them seven years 
in military prison. Erik’s and Tahan’s mothers have 
both been very active, speaking at many rallies, de- 
manding: “Bring our boys home!” 

Twenty-five other resisters are in the brig at Camp 
Lejeune, N. Carolina, serving sentences of four months 
to two and a half years. An estimated 3,000 G.I.s re- 
main AWOL from Operation Desert Storm. 

These young men and women such as Army medic 
Yolanda Huet-Vaugn are the real freedom fighters. 
They need our support! For donations and information 
contact Jones/Larson Defense Committee, Box 225, 
1678 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, CA 94709. 

Anti-Warrior newspaper continues to be the best 
clearinghouse and source of information, featuring writ- 
ings by the resisters themselves. Send $1 to Anti-War- 
rior, 48 Shattuck Square, Box 129, Berkeley, CA 94704. 

— Supporter 
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Bush seeks to dominate Middle East cauldron 


by Kevin A- Barry and Mary Holmes 

In recent days, Bush has threatened several times to 
intervene militarily once again in Iraq, due to Saddam 
Hussein’s detention of UN inspectors and his repeated 
failure to allow complete access to Iraqi nuclear and 
chemical weapons development sites. As we go to press, 
we do not know if Saddam will back down again, as he 
has in the past, or if Bush will once again launch mili- 
tary action in the Gulf. 

But what is clear is that Bush is throwing his 
weight around everywhere, now convinced more 
than ever by the failed coup in Russia that he is on 
the verge of creating his U.S.-inspired “New World 
Order” throughout the world, including the Middle 
East. The weakened state of the other superpower, 
Russia, and the easy victory in the Gulf War have 
^ convinced Bush that now is the time to bring “or- 
der” to the fractious politics of the Middle East. 

Bush and Secretary of State James Baker, with plenty 
of help from Russia, have succeeded in bringing Syria, 
Saudi Arabia and some of the other minor Arab king- 
doms and sheikdoms into the negotiating process. Most 
important of all, they have taken advantage of the 

Yugoslavia’s civil war 

In August and September, the internal conflict in 
Yugoslavia heated up and approached the level of a 
murderous civil war. At least 500 people, many of them 
civilians, have been killed since fighting first broke out 
in June. Whole areas of Croatia, including the capital, 
Zagreb, have been subject to aerial bombardment or 
shelling. Croatia has moved to cut off oil supplies to 
Serbia, and is rapidly building up its armaments, with 
help from neighboring Hungary. 

Serbian nationalists have been responsible for most of 
the aggressive violence so far. They fall into four often 
antagonistic factions: the one grouped around the gov- 
erning Socialist Party of Serbia and led by the ex-Com- 
munist Slobodan Milosevic; the largely Serb-dominated 
national Yugoslav Army; the anti-Milosevic Serbian Op- 
position, most of it at least as narrowly nationalist as 
Milosevic’s group; the various Serbian militias fi gh ting 
inside Croatia. 

These four groups have succeeded in lopping off large 
chunks of Croatia’s territory, in an attempt to put un- 
der Serbian control any areas where large numbers of 
Serbs live, even if they are outnumbered by Croats. 
These are villages where Serbs and Croats— whose only 
major “ethnic” differences is that Serbs tend to be 
Eastern Orthodox Christians and Croatians Roman 
Catholic— have lived together for hundreds of years. 

Serbs are understandably reluctant to live under Cro- 
atian rule, given the history of the fascist Croatian re- 
gime’s extermination of Serbs and Jews during the Sec- 
ond World War. But opportunistic politicians such as 
Milosevic are playing on this fear, using a combination 
of traditional ethnic nationalism and Stalinist-derived 
concepts of historical and “collective” guilt for whole 
peoples whose leaders at one time were fascists. This is 
the “doctrine” which Stalin used to deport the Crimean 
Tatars to Siberia, or to justify the massacre of 800,000 
Germans, many of them innocent civilians, as the Red 
Army advanced through Europe. If not checked in time, 
* it runs the danger of turning Yugoslavia into another 
Lebanon. 


weakened state of the Palestinian movement since its 
decision to lean toward Iraq during the Gulf War. 

For the first time since the Intifada began in 1988, 
the initiative is coming not from the ground, from the 
activities of the youth and others in the occupied terri- 
tories, but from the old established leaders, whether 
those of the Arab countries or the PLO leadership. Ev- 
erywhere, from the Gulf states where Palestinians are 
being expelled penniless after a lifetime of labor, to Leb- 
anon where they are left disarmed and vulnerable to at- 
tack, to the arid and resource-poor kingdom of Jordan 
where most of the refugees have gone, the lot of the 
Palestinian masses has deteriorated since the Gulf War. 

There are two mqjor obstacles, however, which even 


Madagascar protests 



Like many neo-colonial military dictatorships in con- 
temporary Africa, the 16-year-old military regime of 
Didier Ratsiraka seems about to fall from power under 
mass pressure. All through the summer, hundreds of 
thousands of Malagasy have held demonstrations and 
strikes against the government. A very effective general 
strike has been in place ever since June. The largely 
nonviolent demonstrators were undeterred even after 
Ratsiraka’s presidential guard fired upon demonstrators 
in August, killing 31 people. 

All through the 1980s, living standards have declined. 
Initially, Ratsiraka claimed to be following North Kore- 
an type economic policies. After 1982 he made his peace 
with Reagan and the International Monetary Fund, cre- 
ating a bizarre mixture of Stalinism, military rule and 
“free market” type austerity measures. This only deep- 
ened popular discontent. Little of the country’s vast ag- 
ricultural potential has been used to benefit the masses. 

The opposition is an eclectic mix of leftist and conser- 
vative elements, who are championing a multi-party de- 
mocracy and free markets. While such policies would at 
least open up the possibility of independent political and 
labor activism, it is unclear how they could solve the 
country’s staggering economic problems any more than 
have the policies of Ratsiraka. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya ’s works 
Marxism and Freedom.. .from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism international- 
ly, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
rnanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
merits on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya 's philosophic comprehension erf 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available <o all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskava’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final jj 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization >j 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of ;j 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new if 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya | 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at ; j 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for if 
our time. j 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- it ■ 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As ; 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim...to promote ; ; 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other .1 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals i 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of I 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass;/ 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and ‘ Lettemf! 
Committees. \ ■ >i'i 


Bush may not be able to surmount. First, there is the 
intransigence of the reactionary Israeli leadership. 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and Housing Minister 
Ariel Sharon are bent on continuing and even escalating 
the settlements on the West Bank, the presumed loca- 
tion for an eventual Palestinian homeland. The Israeli 
leadership adamantly refuses even to discuss trading 
land for peace. Their aim is to populate the whole of the 
West Bank with Jewish settlers and, although this is 
not stated openly, eventually to expel most of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs living there to the arid and resource-poor 
kingdom of Jordan. 

This is why Shamir got the U.S. to put s strict quota 
on Russian Jewish immigration to America, so that the 
estimated one million Jews who are expected to leave 
Russia will have no place to go but Israel. Now the Is- 
raeli leaders are fighting even Bush’s mild proposal to 
delay until after the peace negotiations start a $10 bil- 
lion U.S. loan package aimed at helping these immi- 
grants. They adamantly refuse even the idea of freezing 
settlements while the negotiations are ongoing. 

Even the prospect of repealing the infamous UN reso- 
lution on Zionism as a form of racism, as suggested by 
Bush in his UN speech, does not exactly please Shamir 
and Sharon. While applauding Bush publicly, privately 
they are wary, since such a repeal would make it harder 
for them to reject a UN role in peace negotiations. 

In fact, every Arab concession seems to nettle the 
Israeli leadership, which thinks it has won an irrev- 
ocable military victory over the Arabs, but the 
Arabs refuse to admit defeat. This militaristic arro- 
gance is as great a danger to the safety of the Jew- 
ish people as are the murderous intentions of Sad- 
dam Hussein and his ilk. 

The second obstacle Bush faces is the Palestinian 
masses. Though down, they are certainly not out. Even 
now no one knows who will represent the Palestinians, 
since Israel has put so many conditions down about not 
talking to the PLO, that it will be very difficult to form 
any type of Palestinian delegation. Bush would like the 
Palestinians to be part of Jordan’s delegation, but this 
would imply that Jordan, not the West Bank, is the true 
Palestinian homeland. 

He has even dropped hints that the negotiations may 
go ahead without the Palestinians, but if that is the 
case, they can only decide minor issues such as whether 
to return all or part of the Golan Heights to Syria. If 
that happens, the 1991 negotiations will be as much a 
still-birth for Middle East peace as were the 1978 Camp 
David accords between Egypt and Israel. 


Mass graves in Chile 

Chilean officials began uncovering over 120 bodies 
from a mass unmarked grave— “Patio 29”— in Santiago 
in early September. The bodies were buried there be- 
tween September and December, 1973. All show signs of 
being murdered, and many were tortured by the fascist 
forces which overthrew the Allende government. 

The sneering comments made by General Pinochet, 
leader of that coup, about the exhumation underlies the 
confidence the militaiy and police feel, that they will 
never have to pay for their crimes. An amnesty for the 
murders and tortures between 1973 and 1978 was part 
of the deal which got Pinochet to turn over power to ci- 
vilian rule. 

Last spring an official report documented over 2,000 
people who were murdered by Pinochet’s forces. Over 
900 are still missing. Many families of the “disap- 
peared” held vigils around the cemetery; they, like 
many Chileans, will never forget. 

Repression in China 

China’s rulers have dealt with the failed August coup| 
in Russia by tightening the ideological reins and in 
creasing their repression at home. Armed anti-riot po 
lice were reportedly dispatched into the streets of Bei 
jing shortly after the Russian coup collapsed, and new: 
about the events was blocked from the official media. 

Instead, deeply disturbed at the Red Army’s divisio; 
in the face of disintegrating Communist Party (CP) co; 
trol in Russia, the Chinese CP leaders warned their 0’ 
Army to be prepared to handle any emergency, i.e. 
crush any signs of unrest or revolt in China. 

Just as Chinese authorities were preparing 
openly embrace the leaders of the coup in Russia, 
collapsed. Now their campaign is aimed at disi 
ing China from anything to do with the Russian 
perience of “reforming” state-capitalism, and fri 
what ideologues are calling a subversive attack 
the West to introduce capitalism into China 
“peaceful evolution.” 

While China remains one of the last bastions of 
style Stalinist state-capitalism, this has not stopped 
West from embracing the current set of rulers. 1 
month after China gained “most favored nation” tj 
ing status with the U.S,, two jailed dissidents wen] 
hunger strike in Beijing to protest prison conditions. 

Hou Xiaotian, the wife of Wang Juntao who is 
13 years for his participation in the 1989 Ti 
Square demonstrations, spoke eloquently: “Ju: 

1989 has passed, the trials have passed. To the wo: 
has become history. Who still remembers those whi 
rificed their lives? Who still remembers those w; 
held behind bars, bearing the ‘responsibilities’ ofj 
4th, enduring mental and physical torture?” M: 

China surely remember. 
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Woman: sex 
objector 
human being? 



Southern Africa in the crucible 
of western-backed barbarism 


by B. Ann Lastelle 

The testimony of Anita Hill in October before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee about the sexual harass- 
ment she suffered while working with Clarence Thomas, 
as well as the degrading questions and accusations and 
the complete lack of comprehension she faced during 
the hearings, made me both angry and sad. It also 
brought back bitter memories of my own experiences on 
the job. 

One incident in particular sticks in my mind. As the 
result of a layoff at the meatpacking plant where I 
worked several years ago, I was transferred to a process- 
ing department, where I was the only woman. Some of 
the men ignored me, others made good-natured fun of 
my comparative lack of strength, and still others 
showed me easier ways to do the job. 

A few of the men tried to do my job for me or told 
me: “This job is not for a woman. A woman can’t do 
this job”— even though I was doing it. I also received 
some very unwelcome attention from a few men, even 
after I had made it clear that I was not interested in 
that kind of conversation. 

WHAT KIND OF WOMAN? 

The machine operator whose helper I was for 12 
hours a day did not believe that women should be inde- 
pendent or work outside the home, and he was deter- 
mined to control my every movement. Whenever I pro- 
tested or became angry or despondent over my situa- 
tion, he attributed my “problem” to the fact that I 
didn’t “have a man.” 

After nearly four months of this, he offered to stop by 
my apartment on his way home from work to have sex 
with me. When I turned him down, he became absolute- 
ly vindictive, telling me that he had never wanted to go 
to bed with me, that it was just a test to “see what kind 
of woman” I was. 

The company had begun calling people back from lay- 
off. I went to the union steward and to personnel and 
demanded a transfer back to the packaging department. 
I didn’t tell them all of the reasons why, because I 
didn’t want to involve management in my dispute with 
another worker. 

(continued on page 3) 


by Lou Turner 

Despite the deepening world crisis which once again 
puts the Black struggle in South Africa on the political 
back burner, the spiral of violence in that apartheid 
land has assumed unprecedented proportions, and so 
have the contradictions within the liberation movement. 
State-sponsored terrorism has left hundreds injured and 
nearly 200 dead just since the September signing of the 
“peace accords” between the de Klerk government, 
Gatsha Buthelezi’s right-wing Inkatha and Nelson Man- 
dela’s African National Congress (ANC). It has also 
brought South Africa to the brink of civil war. 

Despite fresh revelations in the New Nation and the 
Weekly Mail of the government’s “hidden hand” in bol- 
stering Inkatha and in unleashing an outside “third 
force” of mercenary death squads, the atrocities contin- 
ue to mount. In investigating the assassination of Sam 
Ntuli, general secretary of the Civic Association of the 
Southern Transvaal, in early October, the New Nation 
discovered a government “hit list” containing the 
names of Black “civics” leaders. N tub’s murder brings 
to more than 60 the number of anti-apartheid activists 
killed in the last 15 months. 

PRETORIA’S THIRD FORCE* 

The collapse of the “peace accords” is total. Black 
commuters continue to be massacred in surprise attacks 
on trains and at train stations during rush hour. Town- 
ships have become the scenes of grisly mass murders by 
rampaging mercenaries and Inkatha impis. One gang, 
the “Saddam 5,” told a mass meeting at a squatters’ 
camp near Bloemfontein that they were “registered” at 
the nearby Batho police station. Not surprisingly, the 
South African Police (SAP) have yet to bring a single 
perpetrator to trial 

Active within the South African Defense Forces’ Spe- 
cial Forces are members of the Namibian mercenary 
Koevoets and the “Buffalo Battahon,” made up of An- 
golans recruited from Holden Roberto’s FNLA (Front 
for National Liberation of Angola). This battahon is in- 
strumental in carrying out the government’s terrorist 
campaign in South Africa’s townships, and in Mozam- 
bique, supporting the bestial mercenary army of 
Renamo (Resistensia National Mocambicana). 



Woman in Soweto is comforted when a relative is 
one of ten people murdered by gunmen, Oct. 13. 


“The most disturbing evidence of what this would 
turn into comes from Mozambique,” writes Africa Con- 
fidential (Sept. 27, 1991), “where Renamo is an exam- 
ple of a (terrorist) unit which ran out of control. It is 
now proving almost impossible for the Mozambican gov- 
ernment to negotiate peace with Renamo precisely be- 
cause it is not a movement of pobtical origin and cannot 
easily be dealt with by pobtical means. The same could 
one day happen in South Africa.” 

A look at the devastation in Mozambique and the pob- 
tical destabilization in Angola, signalled by the return of 
that U.S.-sponsored butcher, Jonas Savimbi, reveals 
this barbarous vision of South Africa’s future. 
ANGOLA; SAVIMBI, IMF, 
DESTABILIZATION 

Some 50,000 supporters turned out to greet the Ango- 
lan mercenary leader Jonas Savimbi on his return to 
the Angolan capital of Luanda in early October, after 16 
years of carrying out his U.S./South Africa backed coun- 
ter-revolutionary war against the Angolan people and 
the MPLA (Popular Movement for the Liberation of An- 
gola) government. Addressing the crowd, Savimbi had 
the temerity to declare that “We should be ashamed to 
have fought among ourselves ab these years”! This cyn- 
ical rhetoric was in preparation for the September, 1992 
elections called for in the U.S.-Soviet Union sponsored 
“peace accords.” 

Beneath the Bush administration’s rhetoric about bol- 
stering democracy in the Third World, “The thuggish 
character of America’s Third World cbents reveals 
American ambivalence toward Third World democracy,” 
contends Stephen Van Evera, writing in the Journal of 
Strategic Studies (June, 1990). “In Angola,” Van 
Evera continues, “the Bush Administration backs an ex- 
tremely violent rebebion by the National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola (UNITA). UNITA leader 
Jonas Savimbi preaches democracy and capitalism to 
credulous conservative audiences in America, but he 
runs a brutal quasi-Stalinist autocracy in the territory 
he controls in Angola. He has murdered UNITA dissi- 
dents, and once burned an entire famdy at a pubhc bon- 
fire as ‘witches.’ ” 

Meanwhile, the dos Santos MPLA government has en- 
tered squarely onto the road of capitalist development, 

(continued on page 10) 
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From the writings of Raya 
Dunayevskaya —Letter to youth on 
challenging post-Marx Marxist 

Editorial— U.SJRxtssia arms proposals 
seek to disorient masses....................p.5 


Thomas/Hill hearings: Black women speak 
out on the need for a total uprooting 


As a Black woman, I am appalled at the way so many 
men and women in the Black community capitulated to 
George Bush’s drive to get conservative Judge Clarence 
Thomas on the Supreme Court and turned against the 
Black woman. Professor Anita H31, who levied charges 
of sexual harassment against him. 

I have a question for those in the Black community 
who have supported Thomas: How can anyone ignore 
the long, documented record of his attitude to women. 
Blacks, workers, the elderly— to any idea of Freedom? 

In all these phoney Judiciary Committee hear- 
ings into Thomas’ fitness for the Supreme Court, 
why did no one remind the world of the scurrilous 
way he opposed a national holiday for Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., when it was proposed during Ronald 
Reagan’s first presidential term? This is what Thom- 
as said then: 

“The reason I oppose the designation of Martin Lu- 
ther King; Jr.’s birthday as a national holiday is that I 
believe the jury is still out as to whether he was a hero 
or a villain. I have not forgotten that while Americans 
were fighting and dying in Vietnam, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., gave his fub support to the North Vietnamese 
Communists. Is this really the kind of man you and I 
should honor with a national holiday?” 

WOMEN SPEAK AGAINST THOMAS 

The real question is: Is Clarence Thomas really the 
kind of man Bush should honor by appointing him to 
the Supreme Court? As a Black mother k Inglewood, 
Cal put it: 

“Clarence Thomas stopped being Black a long time 
ago, and ab his emotional appeals about racism during 
the hearings were as phony as a $4 bib. He showed his 
contempt for Black women a long time ago in his re- 
marks about his sister on welfare. But relationships be- 
tween Black men and Black women are so tenuous that 
I can understand how some Blacks felt it was wrong 
that the hearings were so open, on nationwide TV. 

“Then we had the racist Republicans all of a sud- 
den screaming about racism, turning file tables on 
fiie Democrats. Meanwhile the Democrats never did 
what they should have done in the first place, that 


is, investigate Thomas’ philosophy. It came down to 
appealing to people’s emotions, not their minds. As 
women I think we’ve learned that we have to start 
organizing ourselves. We have no friends in the Sen- 
ate or on the Supreme Court.” 

Another Black woman, in Chicago, told me, “Clarence 
Thomas’ proclamation that the hearings were a ‘high- 
tech lynching’ was the button that Bush pushed to gar- 
ner support in the Black community. It was a very clev- 
er ploy.” 

DEEP U.S. RACISM AND SEXISM 

That cynical pipy worked because of the deep racism 
and sexism in this country which is represented by the 
whole Senate. That was seen in the unprecedented, vi- 
cious attack ou Anita Hib by the Republicans, acting 
wholeheartedly under Bush’s orders; and from the 
mealy-mouthed Democrats, stung by the charges of rac- 
ism and thereby contributing to putting not Thomas, 
but Anita Hib, on trial Although Hib was questioned by 
ab white men— the men who are part of an old boys’ 
chib— she took on each question with thought and dig- 
nity. What happened to Anita Hib is no different from 
what happens at any rape or sexual harassment trial 
The woman is prosecuted. 

Bush’s reactionary drive for a “new world order” 
is coming home to roost as he exploits the divisions 
in the Black movement. What has now arisen stark- 
ly and needs especially to be confronted is the divi- 
sion among Blade women. 

A white women’s liberationist and long time activist 
wrote me saying, “We cannot abow ourselves illusions. 
The pobs indicating Black and women’s — Black and 
white— support for Thomas show Bush’s ideological he- 
gemony and the deep retrogession in thought. This 
shows the continuing ability of the rulers to use whatev- 
er comes their way to their own advantage. How is it 
possible? What can we do? The chabenge to Women’s 
liberation, and ab file freedom movements, is very deep 
for the difficult period ahead.” 

Black women opposing sexual harassment have a his- 
(continued on page 2) 
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Woman as Reason 


Austin, Texas— About 250 scholars and activists, 
most of them women, came together here Oct. 18-20 for 
what proved to be an exciting and important interdisci- 
plinary conference on “Women and War.” Speakers in- 
cluded graduate students, professors and activists in 
struggles on and off campus— especially from the Chica- 
no and Black ghetto of East Austin. 

The conference was organized by women graduate 
students at the University of Texas CUT) who, when 
confronted with the prospect of war in the Persian Gulf 
a year ago, decided on a conference as a way to discuss 
how George Bush’s ideological assault has escalated the 
war on women and obscured our “everyday wars” 
against Bush’s and other rulers’ retrogression. They 
were determined that any meaningful discussion of 
what to do had to break down the division between UT 

| Stop abusive cops! | 

Berkeley, Cal. — Three women here are spearhead- 
ing a campaign to have an officer’ fired from the Univer- 
sity of California (UC) police department; In a press 
conference in October, the women announced three sep- 
arate complaints against officer Alex Takaoka for sexual 
harassment and sexual assault occurring while each was 
held in detention. A flyer was released wjth»u photo- 
graph of the officer warning, “Alex Takpj)lmjM|rmed and 
Dangerous. No one is safe until he is fired. It’s up to us 
to get him off of the UC Force.” J • - ‘ ' 

Kathleen Russell, accused Takaoka of sexually intimi- 
dating behavior. “He leered at me, suggestively i telling 
me to ‘just relax,’ and ‘trust me.’ His last words were, 
‘Kathleen, I hope we can meet again someday... under 
different circumstances.’” Russell, a UC student, was 
charged with trespassing while on campus during a pro- 
test against the Persian Gulf War. 

Carol Denney was arrested at Peoples Park, a dis- 
puted plot of land which the University owns the ti- 
tle to, but is claimed by homeless people and com- 
munity activists who have occupied it for 20 years. 
For kicking a volleyball, Denney was booked on 
trespassing charges. She complained that while in 
the holding cell, Takaoka “bashed my head against 
the concrete wall repeatedly after I objected to his 
searching of another female arrestee.” She was then 
hog-tied with leather restraints. 

Max Ventura was also arrested at Peoples Park and 
charged with trespassing. She accused Takaoka of digi- 
tal rape. She told supporters, “While I was handcuffed 
with my hands behind by back, he grabbed my crotch 
and jammed his finger up my vagina... his face was wax- 
en and expressionless as he stared beyond me.” 

Against the backdrop of Professor Anita Hill’s charges 
against Judge Clarence Thomas, the cases of these three 
Berkeley women, along with that of an Oakland, Cal., 
woman who was raped in her home by an on-duty Oak- 
land police officer, are nurturing a local movement to 
confront the issue of sexual abuse of women by cops and 
government bureaucrats. 

The women are planning three law suits against UC. 
Officer Takaoka has been assigned to desk duty for an 
unspecified length of time. For more information call 
Community Defense, Inc. at (510) 644-2606. 

— Berkeley radical 


IVomen- 

Worldu'ide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Five thousand nurses in Paris, France staged a sit-in in 
front of the government Health Ministry, Oct. 10, de- 
manding more staff, higher wages and better working 
conditions. As we go to press they remain on strike. 

* * * 

OVer 10,000 people poured into the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Oct. 5, to demonstrate support for women’s 
right to choose, and opposition to the gag rule, parental 
consent laws and the nomination of Clarence Thomas to 
the Supreme Court. The march was organized by over 
50 ; groups and drew very young women and older wom- 
en who recounted their experiences with illegal butcher 
abortions. Some signs read: “U.S. out of my uterus!” 

and “Not every ejaculation deserves a name.” 

* * * 

Child tobacco workers in the Jember province of Indo- 
nesia have formed their own organization, Paguyuban 
(“solidarity in the community”), to protect their rights 
and improve their working conditions. The children, 
mainly young girls, meet regularly to discuss their prob- 
lems including: long hours; less than minimum wage; 
loss of wages if production standards are not met; loss 
of two days wages for missing one day’s work, and sexu- 
al harassment which often leads to prostitution. 

—Information: Asian Women Workers Newsletter 
* * * 

Overturning 250 years of “sexual slavery,” Britain’s 
highest court ruled, Oct. 23, that marital rape is a 
crime. Supporters of Women Against Rape called the 
ruling— which denied the appeal of a man convicted of 
assaulting his estranged wife — a “fantastic day for 
women everywhere.” T1 > women were evicted from the 
gallery when they “dam ’ applaud the decision. 


Texas ‘Women and War’ conference 
shows opposition to Bush’s wars 


and the rest of Austin. 

Reality was always a part of the conference and 
made the urgency of fighting retrogression tangible. 
We were all talking of the hearings on Professor 
Anita Hill’s charges of sexual harassment against 
now Justice Clar- 
ence Thomas, and 
the horrible massa- 
cre of 14 women 
and eight men just 
a few miles away by 
a man who wrote 
vitriolically of wom- 
en as “vipers.” In- 
-’eed, a woman with 
two children, a 
friend of one of the 
conference partici- 
pants, had been 
murdered in the 
massacre. 

One workshop, 

“Chicanas and 
Mexicanas Working 
for Social Environmental Justice,” showed the 
multidimensional nature of people’s freedom struggles 
as the Chicanas discussed how to fight the polluting of 
East' Austin, gave information on differing rates of can- 
cer add 1 are demanding environmental and community 
accountability from companies even before they build in 
East Austin. (To read about the “youth at risk” panel 
held the next day, see the story on page 11.) 







Thomas/Hill hearings 

(continued from page 1) 


tory that can help us. In the 1960s it was one of the 
leaders of the Civil Rights Movement (CRM), Stokely 
Carmichael, who said, “The only position for women in 
the movement is prone." This was the attitude of many 
men in the CRM. 

Time and again Black women have fought these atti- 
tudes. In 1973 the National Black Feminist Organiza- 
tion issued a statement that rings just as true today: 

“We are often asked the ugly question, ‘Where are 
your loyalties? To the Black movement or the Femi- 
nist movement?’ Well, it would be nice if we were 
oppressed as women Monday through Thursday, 
then oppressed as Blacks the rest of the week. We 
could combat one or the other on those days — but 
we have to fight both every day of the week. We will 
encourage the Black community to stop falling into 
the trap of the white male left, utilizing women in 
terms of domestic or servile needs. We will remind 
the Black Liberation Movement that there can’t be 
liberation for a half a race.” 

Enormous damage has been done to the struggle for 
Women’s Liberation. It is doubtful— after witnessing 
the hell that Anita Hill endured— that many women will 
take legal action against their harassers. Yet what has 
emerged and was totally unexpected by Bush and his 
sexist degenerate cronies is the kind of self-organization 
that appears to be emerging among Black Women. 


WOMEN IN DEFENSE OF OURSELVES 

It can be seen in the mailing from Black women to 
Black women that has just been sent out widely, asking 
for donations to put a full page ad in the New York 
Times and African American papers countrywide to pro- 
test Thomas’ official seating on the Supreme Court. The 
draft of the statement is titled, “African American 
Women in Defense of Ourselves.” In the body of the 
draft they write: 

“[W]e were outraged by the racist and sexist treat- 
ment of Professor Anita Hill, an African American wom- 
an who was maligned, castigated, and slandered for dar- 
ing to come forward and tell her experience of sexual 
abuse. Such malicious slander was an insult to all Afri- 
can American women and sent a dangerous message to 
any woman who might be contemplating a sexual ha- 
rassment complaint....” : v a y -n-ui 

The letter requesting funds for the ad also has-' a 
place to indicate that, “I would like to have !my 
name included on a mailing list of African American 
women to explore the possibi ty of establishing an 
African American women’s network to more effec- 
tively respond to this type of issue in the future.”* T 

Professor Hill’s bold act thr -w a spotlight on the 
whole question of human relationships. Totally new hu- 
man relations are what the Women's Liberation Move- 
ment is all about; that’s what gives our movement the 
opportunity to work out its affinity to Marx’s human- 
ism. There simply is no other way to achieve the needed 
total uprooting of the deeply degenerate state of those 
human relations today. That need was made agonizingly 
clear in the reaction to Hill’s testimony, and the humili- 
ating abuse heaped on her by the senators. Will this 
new organization being formed by Black women encour- 
age the kind of deep thought needed to fight the ideo- 
logical attack that Bush has launched against Black 
women and all those who fight for freedom? 

— Diane Lee 


* To get in touch with these women and/or send money, write to Afri- 
can American Women in Defense of Ourselves, 317 S. Division St., Suite 
1«9, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 


‘A TIME FOR THINKING’ r f d 

Passionate discussion poured out after th4 keynote 
addresses, one on “Rape and the New World Order” by 
writer Susan Jeffords. The other, “What Can We Learn 
from the Anti-War Movement?” was by Chicana author 
Elizabeth Martinez, an activist since the 1960s, Marti- 
nez began by saying she was “still reeling from the past 
week’s events, the hearings on Clarence Thomas and 
the massacre in Texas,” and emphasized that “it feels 
like a time for flunking.” 

What characterized the outpouring of comments 
after her talk was an urgency to work out where do 
we go from here. So determined were women to do 
something about the present oppressive reality that 
suggestions for another conference, or for a meeting 
specifically on what to do next, kept coming up. 

This questioning spilled over into the session, “Wit- 
nesses -to War: South Africa and the Middle East.” 
There Nour-Eldin, an Egyptian, who with women peace 
activists visited Baghdad after the war, recounted how 
the Iraqi sponsors silenced all attempts to criticize Hus- 
sein’s invasion of Kuwait and the repression of the 
Shi’ite and Kurdish revolts that followed. Her com- 
ments— along with those of Barbara Lubin, who spoke 
on support for Palestinian self-determination, and 
Sebiletso Matabane, a South African who spoke on her 
government’s attempts to “divert a dream”— unleashed 
a heated discussion that continued into the dinner hour. 
LET THE DIALOGUE CONTINUE 

We spoke on the panel “Anti-War, Anti-Imperialism: 
Women in Resistance” where we explored, from two dif- 
ferent vantage points, Raya Dunayevskaya’s work Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution and raised questions on the need 
for theory and practice to be grounded in the re-creation 
of Marx’s philosophy to be able to fight Bush’s attack 
on the idea of freedom and revolution. Frances Payne 
Adler, an activist poet, challenged the “silences” aca- 
demia fosters in women and Carolyn Warmbold spoke 
passionately of women journalists reporting on revolu- 
tionary movements. 

While the conference may have been small, it was 
very objective because it was part of the very thing 
that Busk fears most: our determination to control 
our own lives and to create a new society. Women 
who planned and attended this conference didn’t 
act as if their ideas had been rendered meaningless 
or as if they had no control over their future. Rath- 
er they were fighting against Bush’s ideological as- 
sault, as well as his actual wars, and therefore mani- 
fested the category Raya Dunayevskaya created, 
“Women as Revolutionary Force and Reason.” 

For this exciting development to become a new begin- 
ning it has to establish continuity with the historic 
course of human development— with both the history of 
people fi g h t i ng for freedom and the development of the 
Idea of freedom. The “Women and War” conference was 
one of the most important openings to emerge recently 
in fighting Bush’s degenerate plans for our future. Let’s 
continue the dialogue and the reports of our activities 
and ideas through News & Letters. Our pages are open. 

—Laurie G. and Terry Moon 


Discover the todayness of: 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• lit Adrienne Rich’s 
discussion of Nadine 
Gordlmer in relationship 
to Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism in Rich’s 
1991 Foreword. 

• Irt the challenge to all 
post-Marx Marxists in 
our age of : state-capital- 

fsnri 1 a r:i .'.r * 

• In Black women's demand that all learn “a 
new language— the language of thought” 
—against those who would put any limitation 
to ffee^ f oiri. ,,:; f ‘ ’ £ ’ 

* * * 

Don’t miss this new expanded 1991 edition 
with previously unpublished writings by Raya 
Dunayevkaya. 

Send $12.95 plus $1.05 for postage to: 

News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, 
Chicago, II 60605 
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Columbia U. clerical union in disarray Upholsterers’ strike 


New York, N.Y.— After working three months 
without a contract, clerical workers at Columbia Uni- 
versity voted (627 to 26) to take strike action. The Uni- 
versity has refused to move on its position demanding 
give-backs in health benefits and seniority rights on lay- 
offs and offering a 3% wage rise to an already underpaid 
staff, the majority of whom are women and minorities. 

The administration, which denies that it pays Black 
and other minorities on average $1100 less than white 
workers for the same job, has made it clear that long- 
time workers have no place at Columbia and that they 
can and will be replaced. Ironically it is the union, UAW 
Local 65, not the University, that continues to remind 
us of the threat of unemployment. 

“NEW STRATEGIES” 

The union, which won recognition after a three-day 
strike in 1985, has led us on a series of “new strate- 
gies”— two one-day strikes. Nearly the whole member- 
ship of close to 1,000 came out for the first one-day 
strike, and many called for a full strike starting then, 
which took the union leadership by surprise. 

The second one-day strike on a Friday, the slowest 
day of the week, drew less support. The leadership used 
that to justify its limited action, but some members felt 
that it was the other way around. Campus life went on 
virtually uninterrupted; few knew that we were on 
strike; and the net effect was that the University saved 
a day’s pay. 

Demoralization is setting in among the staff who feel 
that the union is more concerned with not “alienating” 

OCA W: democratic union? 

Carson, Cal.— At this month’s meeting of the 
ARCO unit of OCAW (Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers) Local 1-128 we voted to get out of the company’s 
Partners In Change (PIC) committee. More commonly 
referred to as Partners In Crime, PIC was set up by 
ARCO and the union as a version of “team concept.” 
PIC has done little over the past two years but organize 
a canned goods drive for families of those sent to fight 
in the Persian Gulf and publish a newsletter. 

After our vote we were told by an International Rep 
that the vote was out of order. We’re not allowed to vote 
ourselves out! Why not? He says it’s because he signed 
the agreement with ARCO to found PIC and, therefore, 
the whole Local (representing workers at over 15 differ- 
ent companies) has to vote on our participation. 

At the next Local meeting a week later the Interna- 
tional Rep’s only words to us were that he knows our 
fight for parity with wages at other local refineries is 
important, but there are two things more important: (1) 
electing pro-iahor Democrats and (2) working with the 
bosses to fight new environmental regulations. Discus- 
sion was ruled out of order as he said this under “Good 
and Welfare,” but there’s sure been some discussion 
since then. 

Right after the meeting, discussion centered around 
what the good was of electing Democrats and around 
the OCAW Secretary-Treasurer’s new Labor Party Ad- 
vocates group. A few weeks later people are still talking 
about environmental regulations, questioning why we 
should line up with the bosses. As one worker said, 
“Any rules that really stop putting this crap into the at- 
mosphere not only protect the environment, they pro- 
tect us!” 

The OCAW prides itself on being a democratic union. 
Now that our votes are ruled out of order because they 
interfere with an International Rep’s dreams of glory, 
some people are questioning what “democratic union” 
really means. — Member, OCAW Local 1-128 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

Throughout this whole period of time I felt so con- 
fused, isolated and hurt. Even though I “know all 
about” sexism, deep down I could not understand why 
anyone, especially someone who knew me and worked 
with me every day, would treat me, a human being, in 
this way. This incident so affected me that, when I was 
offered a good paying job this summer where I would 
have been the first and only woman in my job, I turned 
it down, unwilling to put myself into such a situation 
again. 

WOMAN— OR CO-WORKER? 

One woman commentator I heard on the radio dis- 
cussing sexual harassment in the workplace said that 
we must remember that we are first and foremost co- 
workers, and the fact that we are men and women must 
remain far in the background. Isn’t this just the other 
side of the coin? Just as capitalism fragments workers, 
using our hands and our backs, denying our minds, so 
this commentator and the men who see only my sexual 
side want to divide me up into pieces. Who I am, the 
way I think and act, is based on the expedience of being 
a woman worker in this sexist, capitalist society. I don’t 
want to have to choose between being a woman and a 
co-worker. I can’t. 

Karl Marx wrote that, in response to capitalism’s 
fragmentation, workers experience “...the need for uni- 
versality, the tendency towards an integral development 
sf the individual...” This “quest for universality” is a 
rejection of the compartmentalization that capitalism 
mposes and a striving to bring together all aspects of 
ife and labor, of ideas and experience. Isn’t this the ba- 
sis for developing new, human relations between women 
ind men? 



the faculty and students than with listening to rank- 
and-file voices. This has meant consulting with faculty 
and even management before the membership. One 
worker heard of the “surprise” second one-day strike 
from her supervisor, who gave her extra work to finish 
up that would have been done on the strike day! 

The union waited three months after the contract ex- 
pired before it threatened a strike, because students and 
faculty were on vacation. It made no attempt during 
that time to have meetings, discuss issues and develop 
rank-and-file involvement. It is as if they can turn us on 
and off (just as they did in 1988 when they fired us up 
for a strike and then pushed a compromise contract on 
us), and then blame us for lack of commitment. 

TOO COSTLY TO ACT? 

Whenever militant tactics are argued, the union re- 
sponds with lowest common denominator arguments, 
i.e., that some don’t support an all-out strike. The fail- 
ure of the one-day strike to have any perceivable effect 
has encouraged a feeling that it is too costly to take any 
action. However, many still feel that the only way to 
gain momentum and pressure Columbia is to go out on 
indefinite strike. There are plenty of “new tactics” that 
could be employed then. 

Certainly everyone recognizes that a prolonged strike 
might not win and could cripple us. Most of us live pay 
check to pay check. One picket line chant might be “3% 
won’t pay the rent,” repeated up to 10%. Perhaps 10% 
would pay the rent, but the union is asking for only 6%! 
Closing the University down, reaching out to other 
workers and to the students from the picket line is sure- 
ly the only real power we have as a union. That was 
how we got the union in the first place. — Shelley 


Members of International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union Local 187 have been on strike 
against Rainfair Inc. in Racine, Wise, for over 
four months. The 136 workers, 80% women, 
many Black or Latina, received only one 250 
raise in the last 12 years. 




Working Women for Freedom 


Why [does the company] always go to the men when 
they want to raise the standards? Could it be they 
know a lot of the women feel, “Why build all these ex- 
tra tires for the company?” 

— from a woman worker at Uniroyal 

To order this pamphlet, see literature ad on page 7 


Emeryville, Cal.— The workers at National Uphol- 
stery Co. need your support! They’ve been at their pick- 
et line at 40th and Adeline (near Oakland) since Oct. 11 
to put a stop to the owner’s attempts to take away bene- 
fits and break their union, Local 3 of the Upholsterers’ 
International. This factory employs 50 mostly Latino 
workers who make 300 pieces of expensive furniture a 
month, each of which sells for up to $10,000. 

Said one striker: “We get orders in from the White 
House, United Nations, Oprah Winfrey. This stuff is so 
expensive they have dozens of supervisors standing over 
us constantly so that everything is perfect. If something 
is off by a fraction of an inch it gets torn down and re- 
built. It’s inhuman the way they treat us in there, yet 
they won’t give us a fair contract.” 

The workers I talked to say the scabs are being con- 
sidered “permanent replacements” by the boss, yet 
they’re confident of victory. One had this to say: “We 
don’t say can we win, we say we have to win, because 
there are three other union factories across the Bay in 
San Francisco on strike, too, and the other owners are 
watching this one to see if he can break us. If we go 
down, we’d all lose the union and our jobs.” 

Help stop a scab company! Come to the picket line 
6:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

c , — Strike supporter 


E li 



Los Angeles, Cal.— I will always remember Sept. 
26 as a very difficult date when several other workers 
and myself were laid off from First Interstate Bank. Af- 
ter working for this institution for five years of hard 
mental and physical labor, stress, bitterness and harass- 
ment from the managers, I was notified in ten minutes 
that my position had been terminated. In other words, 
my work load was placed on the backs of other workers 
for the sake of capitalist profit and restructuring. 

Many of my co-workers, when they received the news, 
took this action as the end of their lives and felt hope- 
less. Many of these people worked for this institution 
for 10, 15 or 20 years. A friend, a person who used to 
invest ten hours a day, working under constant pres- 
sure, and who was receiving psychological treatment 
due to job stress, had a nervous breakdown. Others 
were worried about being able to support their families, 
to pay their debts and to find another job. 

In this time of economic crisis the banking industry 
and many service sector businesses are suffering great 
losses. It is a very difficult time for labor. There are 
no jobs, and the competition among the workers is 
increasing constantly, which means that our wages 
are being lowered. Labor is a commodity that has to 
be sold to the capitalists without any bargaining or ne- 
gotiation. We are at their mercy. 

The majority of the workers at First Interstate Bank 
are people from the Third World, mainly Asian. Black 
people are very few. The consensus of many managers is 
that Black people and Latinos are lazy, but the reality is 
that Latino and Black people are always fighting back. 
We are the last hired and the first to be fired. 

Women are treated in a very chauvinistic way. All 
workers are overloaded. Many workers are scared of 
the future, because even the ones that stayed are 
under the danger of being fired, especially with the 
introduction of more automation to compete with 
other banks.. 

The tendency of the capitalists is not only to control 
our freedom, it is also to control our minds and our 
wills. That is why they want to make workers believe 
that the company is our family and that we work as a 
team for our benefits. In reality we all work to be able 
to survive and for the sake of the capitalist investor. 
Workers must transform their minds to also transform 
the world, to build a society without unemployment. 

— Manolo Tavares 


U.S. worker to Russians: this is not paradise either 


Chicago, 111.— Last week several co-workers were 
discussing the Soviet situation. They were talking about 
how Communism didn’t work and now the people are 
going to have a “democratic” government over there. 
They were saying it like it was a great thing that was 
happening. So I got into the discussion. 

I said, “Yeah, now they can have a democratic form of 
government with all the benefits that go along with it, 
just like we have here.” Two of the older workers 
looked at each other and laughed. They didn’t buy this. 
There was one younger worker there, and his attitude 
was different. He insisted that it’s going to be great over 
there, just like it is here. 

This younger guy said that Russians are always living 
under the threat of being stopped by the police and 
asked to show their ID papers. I told him that we have 
something like that here; it’s “show me your license” or 
your state ID. When I was a kid, I was stopped twice 
in one block one Friday evening because there was 
a gang of Puerto Ricans running around ripping off 
purses. It didn’t matter to the police that I wasn’t 
Puerto Rican. It was right at rush hour on a busy in- 
tersection, and it made me feel real good to be frisked in 
front of hundreds of people. 

Then this guy said that the Soviet people have the 
KGB watching them. I said we don’t have the KGB 
here, but we have the FBI and these credit agencies. 
They know everything about you. Then he said they 


treat their workers bad over there. I told him that I 
have to work overtime because my daughter and I have 
been sick this summer. I owe three different hospitals 
money, and the company’s insurance won’t pay for it. 

This same guy thinks that minorities are inferior, as 
do the police in our neighborhood. They call us tamale- 
rollers, raisinheads, spies, and tell us “Go back to Mexi- 
co,”* “Go back to Puerto Rico,” “Go back to the res.” It 
doesn’t matter to them that we’re Puerto Rican, 
we’re Mexican, we’re Native American. We’re all the 
same to them. This is paradise? This is the way it’s 
supposed to be all over the world? 

If the people in the Soviet Union knew what is going 
on here, I think the situation would be a whole lot dif- 
ferent. I’ve been reading a lot this summer, and I think 
it would be different if the Russian people could read 
what Raya Dunayevskaya wrote, because I know it’s 
changed my life. One thing that I wish they could read 
especially is about the dual rhythm of revolution: 

%.notjust the overthrow of the old, but the creation of 
the new; not just the reorganization of the objective, mate- 
rial foundations but the release of subjective personal free- 
dom, creativity, and talents. In a word, there must be such 
appreciation of the movement from below, from practice, 
that we never again let theory and practice get separated. 
That is the corner stone” (Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, p. 
108). — Martin Almora 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: After completing Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution in 1982, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote a number of 
letters to friends and colleagues concerning the method- 
ology of projecting Marxist-Humanism as a body of 
ideas. The availability this year of all three of her major 
theoretic works in new editions makes especially timely 
the following critique written to the youth of News and 
Letters Committees. The document appears in ex- 
cerpted form; it can be studied in full in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #8185. 

_ „ . June 5, 1984 

Dear Youth: 

Please note that the three quotations below are all 
from our own writings and cover the whole of the 30 
years of the existence of Marxist-Humanism. This is 
done not in chronological order. Rather it skips from 
the first period of the 1950s, which extends to the 
1960s, and then skips to the 1980s. The 1970s, more- 
over, are quoted not from Philosophy and 'Rddolution 
but from a talk about that work, given to> Scholarly, 
non-Marxist organization, the Hegel Society Off America. 
ff.ach historic period, as it relates to Youth, hS&its own 
reason for being where it is, as you will see! 1 - * 9 . ’ 1 

“We feel that the youth are a most v jirecious j 
source of our development. We recognise that ; 
even though the youth are not directly involved id t 
production, they are the ones whose idealism in 
the finest sense of the word combines with exposi- 
tion to existing adult society in so unique a way 
that it literally brings them alongside the workers 
as builders of the new society. ” 

— 1958 Amendment to Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees, adopted 1956 

“That which Hegel judged to be the synthesis of 
the ‘Self-Thinking Idea’ and the ‘Self-Bringing- 
Forth of Liberty Marxist-Humanism holds, is 
what Marx had called the new society... it is on 
this basis that we are asking those who agree with 
our principles to join us and take organizational 
responsibility for projecting Marxist-Humanism 
because, in truth, philosophy itself does not reach 
its full articulation until it has discovered the 
right organizational form. ” 

—Combination of paragraphs added to p. 195 
of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution and the 1982 
Perspectives of News and Letters Committees 

“Far from the unity of the Theoretical and Practi- 
cal Idea being an ultimate, or pinnacle, or a hier- 
archy, the Absolute Idea is a new beginning... This 
is not exactly a summons to the barricades, but 
Hegel is asking us to have our ears as well as our 
categories so attuned to the ‘Spirit’s urgency’... 
that we rise to the challenge of working out... a to- 
tally new relationship of philosophy to actuality 
and action as befits a ‘birth-time of history.’ This 
is what makes Hegel a contemporary. ” 

— My 1974 Paper to the Hegel Society of 
America, included in Art and Logic in Hegel’s 
Philosophy 

The reason for taking up a whole page with quota- 
tions arises, not because I’m trying to have quotations 
supply the answer which only a comprehensive outlook 
can provide, nor because I’m looking for some single 
"root cause.” Rather, the reason is that each must be 
considered as reflecting the whole body of ideas. What I 
do then is to single out what needs concretization for 
the specific time and the particular problem. The meth- 
odology, the dialectics of development in both philoso- 
phy (Self-Determination of the Idea) and praxis, is 
what must meet the historic test. The 30 years of hard 
labor it took to answer the call of each specific decade, 
as it both summed up and was rooted in the continent 
of thought and of revolution that the founder of all of 
us, Marx, discovered, created the ground for anticipat- 
ing the future. It is this, when measured against the 
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objective situation, that reveals the future, not “pro- 
phetically” but as the future implicit in the present, 
that is to say, as it logically, dialectically flows from the 
present. 

I. THE ‘WHY’ BEHIND THE SINGLING OUT 
OF YOUTH AS REVOLUTIONARY FORCE 
IN THE MID-1950S TO THE MID-1960S 

The first quotation from the News and Letters Con- 
stitution, which singled out youth as a special category 
in our first decade of unique, philosophtcally-indepen- 
dent existence that was to become organizational in the 
mid-1950s, led to the merging of two very, very differ- 
ent periods— one from the reactionary McCarthy period 
that was designated by the tired radicals as “end of ide- 
ology”; and the other initiating the turbulent, revolu- 
tionary period of the 1960s. Hold in mind, also, that it 
was precisely when the so-called “beat generation” 
with “no ideology” reigned that it was not only the 
tired radicals, but the scholar-revolutionaries like Her- 
bert Marcuse, who also declared the age to be one of 
“One-Dimensional Man." We, on the other hand, hit 
out against such a fantastic and totally pes- 
simistic concept. Instead, we declared that it 
was Marcuse's thought that was one-dimen- 
sional. The new generation that rejected the 
world they did not make, on the contrary, 
signaled a new age of revolution. 1 It is nec- 
essary never to separate internationalism 
frhita nationalism. Had Marcuse (who cer- 
tainly Considered himself an international- 
ist) practiced' internationalism, instead of 
considering the 1956 Hungarian Revolution 
jlist a r nationalist opposition to Russia, he 
could have seen what was in those totalitar- 
ian countries of East Europe— the youth ini- 
tiating the revolution in Hungary. Indeed, 
some were mere children— only II- and 12- 
year-olds— who threw the Molotov cocktails 
at the very rulers who had taught them in 
the Communist schools how to make them. 

Now reread that paragraph from the Con- 
stitution and tarry at the following words— “source,” 
“idealism,” “combined with opposition.” Here I must 
stop to explain the history, the ongoing history, as well 
as the philosophy needed to fully understand “lan- 
guage." As against the political-economic use of the 
word “source” as something just material, Amilear 
Cabral 2 used it in a unique way. He refused to separate 
it from the live Subject— revolutionaries; he merged 
source with Subject; he stressed that the 
youth— children, actually— had passed out leaflets to the 
Portuguese soldiers asking why they were fighting Afri- 
can freedom fighters instead of fighting their fascist op- 
pressors. Remember also that both Cabral and Eduardo 
Mondlane singled out women as well as youth. (See 
Mondlane’s The Straggle for Mozambique, Penguin 
Books, 1969, which has a beautiful picture of the wom- 
en’s delegation at the FRELIMO Congress.) It’s in that 
unique way that I used the word “source” in our Con- 
stitution when I wrote “the youth are a most precious 
source” of our development. 

As for the word “idealism,” it is all too often used as 
if it meant only bourgeois ideological thought, and as if 
it were the absolute opposite of “materialism.” We, 
however, added to that word, idealism, “combined with 
opposition to existing adult society... brings them along- 
side the workers as builders of a new society.” Again, 
bear in min d the historic period in which this was 
said— the Korean War, McCarthyism. It was the period 
also when Marx’s Humanism first appeared and that pe- 
riod “objectively” was hardly a propitious period for our 
birth. Marcuse, for example, was then working on what 
became his One-Dimensional Man, which at first he 
called “the new technological reality.” He was rejecting 
our interpretation both of the youth and the proletariat, 
specifically Workers Battle Automation [News and 
Letters Committees, I960]. So it wasn’t only the catego- 
ry of youth as revolutionary force but the youth and the 
proletariat, and we were singling out youth at a very 
specific, historic period, showing that the future was in- 
herent in the present. The future, indeed, came very 
soon, as the 1960s came to be, for which we had the 
philosophic ground in Marxism and Freedom. ( . . 

The whole question of the late 1950s extending all ,the 
way to 1968 is the duality within the revolutionary 
movement, especially the youth who wanted just activi- 
ty. We, on the contrary, showed that what is needed is 
to not be isolated from past as history and. as thought. 
This first has to be rearticulated, not as super -brigindl 
as Existentialism or Beatism or even just as Hegel de- 
scribes alienation, but as Marx and only Marx restated 
alienation as that which characterizes capitalism. Sec- 
ond negativity, on the other hand, is the revolutionary 
element in the dialectic which he spelled out and saw- in 
the praxis of the masses. 1 t s - i * 

The greatness of our early youth, tiny as it was, was 

1. Read my review of One-Dimensional Man in the Oberlin College 
student pnhlira Hnn , The Activist, Fall 1964. Substantial excerpts were 
reprinted in News & Letters, March 1980. 

2. “When the “return to the source’ goes beyond the individual and is 
expressed through ‘groups’ or ‘movements,’ the contradiction is trans- 
formed into struggle (secret or overt), and is a prelude to the pre-inde- 
pendence movement car of the struggle for liberation from the foreign 
yoke. So the ‘return to the source’ is of no historical importance unless 
it brings not only real involvement in the struggle for independence, but 
also complete and absolute identification with the hopes of the mass of 
the people” (Amilear Cabral in Return to the Source, Monthly Bo- 
view Press, 1973, p. 63). 


the proof of this dialectic methodology that led “to the 
singling out of youth as a revolutionary category. It 
wrote the brightest chapter then because the newness 
of Marxist-Humanism was spelled out as a challenge to 
all others. This led to the issuance of The Young 
Marxist Humanist. It was issued on the most reaction- 
ary campus, University of California, Los Angeles, and 
at once produced a battle of ideas, not only with the Ad- 
ministration, but with bourgeois thought as a whole. 
For example, it led The Humanist to claim that they 
had the right to the title, “proving” it by their “copy- 
right.” Eugene Walker illuminated the uniqueness of 
our title, stressing it was Marxist-Humanist, and insist- 
ing that two very different worlds, indeed, existed in 
each country.... That was the type of pride our youth 
had at a time when qur body of ideas existed only in 
Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 Until Today, 
which traced through 200 years of history and showed 
how ife all began in the age of revolutions— the industri- 
al, the American, the French, and the intellectual revo- 
lution ip philosophy, i.e., the Hegelian dialectic— all of 



which laid the ground for the new revolutionary philos- 
ophy of Marx’s Humanism. 

IL WHAT IS NEW IN THE 1980s THAT 
CREATED THE CATEGORY OF 
POST-MARX MARXISM? 

Now jump to the 1980s quotation. The essence 
there— and for us now that we have completed the trilo- 
gy of revolution with Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which 
emboldened us to use the formulation “body of ideas” 
and “trilogy of revolution”— is this: Not only have the 
objective and subjective merged, and not only have both 
been existing in the organizational form called News 
and Letters Committees, but this organizational form is 
now directly related to Marx’s philosophy of “revolution 
in permanence” as its ground. The youth especially 
must realize (that is, practice) what we quote from the 
1982 Perspectives: “philosophy itself does not reach its 
full articulation until it has discovered the right organi- 
zational form.” 

It is that organizational form, News and Letters Com- 
mittees, which is the test of whether you fully under- 
stand what the “body of ideas” called Marxist-Human- 
ism is. To discuss this year’s expression of it is surely 
not an administrative matter (for example, who will do 
the [Youth] column?). Rather, it is a question of: What 
ideas, what challenges are to be projected in the col- 
umn? How will our work in Latin American support 
committees or the anti-nuke movement be expressed 
differently from other years when the uniqueness of 
Marxist-Humanism got subordinated to activity sans 
philosophy? Why can the critique of the committees we 
work with, which we express at our own meetings, not 
be expressed directly to those committees, not in an elit- 
ist manner but as ideas for them to consider? In a word, 
how could the body of ideas be expressed so challenging- 
ly by the early youth, when just one book expressed 
Marxist-Humanism, and we find it so difficult now, 
when we have the whole trilogy of revolution in our 
hands? And, above all, how could self-development be- 
come so separated from the Universal, or what is even 
worse, made the equivalent of the Universal? Isn’t it be- 
cause, the organizational form of Marxist-Humanism, 
of philosophy of revolution in permanence, isn’t made 
primary in our own minds? Why should there be any 
hesitation in asking for subs to N&L? 

...Permit me to quote the final paragraph of my letter 
of Aug. 13, 1983: “When we talk about ‘thought-divers’ 
we can see that Marx was the greatest of all. That’s 
what I’m really appealing to the youth to do. Becoming 
a thought diver and an activist in this period demands 
nothing short of practicing the challenge to all post- 
Marx Mdrkfe^s, 'md 'thereby creating such new ground 
fqr 3 s6ch hdheretization of Marx’s revolu- 

tion in permanence, as to find a new way to let the actu- 
al revolution be.” 

HL THE 1970s: RETURN TO THE 
PHILOSOPHIC SOURCE 

In large measure, the compulsion I felt to return to 
the philosophic source explains not only the reason for 
the rion-chronological way I presented the quotations at 
the be ginning of this letter, but also the reason I felt 
the same compulsion to do that at the last class on the 

(continued on page 11) 
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U.S./Russia arms proposals 
seek to disorient masses 


Mexico City: 
Ecological disaster 


GeorgeBush’s dramatic offer, on Sept. 27, to cut tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, followed by Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
equally dramatic counter-proposal of Oct. 5 calling for 
even deeper cuts in the nuclear arsenals of Russia and 
the tLS., is hardly the “race to nuclear disarmament” 
some are claiming. It instead represents an effort to use 
“arms £ control” to get the eyes of humanity off the ac- 
tions' f>f the masses on the street* who in Russia forced 
the hated Communist Party from power,, and back onto 
the machinations of the rulers, who are as determined 
as ever to maintain their deadly hold on power. 

BUSH’S UNILATERAL CUTS AND 
GORBACHEV’S ONE-UPMANSHIP 

Bush’s announcement of unilateral cuts in the now- 
obsolete U.S. short-range nuclear weapons force was 
welcomed by Gorbachev, largely because it makes it eas- 
ier for him to obtain control ovdr the nuclear missiles 
stationed in increasingly independent republics hke the 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan. At the same tim^* Gorba- 
chev’s response represented a remarkable pieceof one- 
upmanship, in that he also called for negotiatioiis to cut 
long-range nuclear missiles by 50% within seven years, 
something not envisioned in Bush’s proposal. 

While that caught Bush off balance, the truly new 
factor in Gorbachev’s response was that for the first 
time he indicated Russia will give the green light to 
the UJS.’s further development of "Star Wars.” 
Whether or not that had anything to do with Secre- 
tary of Defense Cheney’s statement that Russia 
shouldn’t expect massive economic aid from the 
West unless it agrees to its arms agenda, it is one in- 
dication that the present stage of “arms control” 
maneuvering is opening the door to the develop- 
ment of a whole new stage of deadly nuclear weap- 
onry. 

That is also reflected in Bush’s Sept. 27 proposal that 
Russia and the U.S. eliminate their ground-based multi- 
ple-warhead ICBMs. The appearance of cutting back on 
nuclear missiles is belied by the fact that Bush insists 
this will not prevent the U.S. from deploying a new gen- 
eration of highly accurate, single-warhead ICBMs, mod- 
eled on the Minuteman missile. 

Gorbachev has not yet responded to Bush’s proposal 
on the multiple-warhead ICBMs. Whether or not this is 
due to pressure from the Russian military, it, too, has 
made it clear it will let nothing get in the way of devel- 
oping a new generation of deadly nuclear weapons. 

Not even the “momentous” events of Aug. 18-20 
managed to slow that down, as seen in the announce- 
ment, on Aug. 27, that Russia had completed work on 
the Kur’yer program, which involves the creation of a 
new ballistic missile similar to that of the Minuteman. 
{According to the Christian Science Monitor of Oct. 7, 


Gorbachev has “promised to draw up plans for produc- 
tion of a small mobile strategic missile, as well as other 
[nudear] modernization.” 

This is certainly not the first time the rulers have 
draped themselves in the mantle of “arms control” 
while pursuing a new stage of "nuclear moderniza- 
tion.” What is new is how they have used these arms 
control proposals to convey the impression that it is 
they, and not the masses, who have the historic ini- 
tiative, even though but a month before the Russian 
masses helped defeat the reactionary coup. 

What has enabled the rulers to achieve this is the un- 
finished nature of the freedom struggles, not only in 
Russia, but right here in the U.S. What remains most 
unfinished of all is the battle to fill the philosophic void 
within the freedom movements. 

Though Gorbachev sought to take advantage of that 
by using arms control to subsume all discussion of the 
crises within Russia, he is not exactly the one calling all 
the shots. Though the Oct. 21 meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet was originally intended as a forum in which to 
showcase his arms proposals, its deliberations were 
drowned out by the refusal of key republics like the 
Ukraine to partidpate in it as well as by the emergence 
of new mass protests within Russia. „ ; ' 


THE NEW PROTESTS IN RUSSIA l ;; 

The protests are now directed, not at the discredited 
Stalinist “hardliners,” but at their “democratic” proge- 
ny, such as Mayors Popov of Moscow and Sobchak of St. 
Petersburg, as well as Russian President Yeltsin. Popov 
is being criticized for trying to reestablish an “adminis- 
trative control system” in the capital; Sobchak is under 
attack for moving his headquarters into the offices for- 
merly occupied by the Communist Party; and Yeltsin is 
under fire (as one official, Sergei Stankevich put it) “for 
relying completely on the old Communist Party apparat- 
chiks.” With winter approaching, the Russian masses 
have clearly not yet had their last say. 

Nor, for that matter, have the masses within the 
U.S. Though Bush certainly expected his dramatic 
Sept. 27 speech to grab all the headlines, he now has 
to share them with reports of the deteriorating 
economy. Which doesn’t mean he won't try to issue 
some new arms control proposal to regain those 
headlines, especially now that he has convened the 
Middle East "peace” conference. 

Whatever the rulers do, we must not, under any cir- 
cumstances, allow our thinking to be hemmed in by the 
horizons of their maneuvering. That requires separating 
ourselves from any illusions that either the long over- 
due collapse of Communism in Russia, or the effort of 
U.S. imperialism to establish single world mastery, in 
any way makes the world a safer place in which to live. 


The Black Dimension as Revolutionary 

_V'. * gV5 

and Ongoing Is Under Attack 

Explore the Black Dimension’s relation to a philosophy of revolution 

Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

When Clarence Thomas can replace Thurgood Marshall on the Su- 
preme Court...Isn’t it time to recover American Black history in the 

L. If UL 1* n/r TT • .A 


Bead about Wendell Phillips and the Discover the Montgomery Bus^ Boycott as 

Abolitionist movement: Marxist-Humani$th expressed it: 

“And by the South I mean likewise a principle, “Because the spdhtaneity of the walkout and the 

and a locality, an element of civil life... the aristocra- organization 6f t?hefr- forces to keep up the boycott 

cy of the skin which considers the Declaration of wds k 'sfrhultdh^yi action, it k here that we can 

Independence a sham and democracy a see . . what f Is truly .'Historic and contains our fu- 

snare— which believes that one third of the race ^ttw4ji4 i ^p4a^it'Wdng of all in this Montgomery, 

born booted and spurred, and the other two thirds Afilfedriia, spontaneous organization was its own 

already saddled for that third to ride...That South is working existence.” —page 281 


to be annihilated.’ 


- < ‘ - - —jags 280 
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Trace the relationship of nationaf and 
international in the Black Dimension: 

“We had singled out what characterized Marxist- 
Humanisro from the start— the two-way road be- 
tween the United State&rai$S§i$i AOpp^jTlmt 
to say, the Black Dime^q represen{s fte 1 kibd of 
nationalism that is inseparable from international- 
ism, which in our age Is (he focal point for both na- 
tional revolutions '-and the needed world revolu- 
tion.” -page 4. 


s reorganization of Capital 


under the impact of the Civil War in the 
U.S.: 

“Marx separated himself from self-styled Ameri- 
can Marxists who evaded the whole issue of the 
rGH&aWmby sayingthey were opposed to ‘all slav- 
ery, wage and chattel.’ His analysis of the struggle 
e §>r the shortening of the working day comes to a 
climax when he writes of the relationship of the end 
of slavery to the struggle for the eight-hour day.” 

—page 84 


New paperback edition from Columbia University Press 

■ : -v < ■' U-J-S.. L;± : W: •->*>. i tigf&Qi • 

Special offer $15 (regularly $1 7.50) 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, !L 60605 


Mexico City, Mexico— Living in the biggest city 
in the world, on the periphery of capitalism, is not easy; 
you have to survive a whole series of extreme situations. 
Without mentioning the extremely low wages, the high 
number of unemployed and the daily violence, let’s just 
say that one of the most serious problems is the pollu- 
tion: Mexico City is a veritable ecological disaster zone. 

Mexico City was founded by the Aztecs on Lake 
Texcoco; furrowed with streets of water, and with float- 
ing gardens which moved about at their owners’ desire, 
surrounded by an abundant fauna and artificial forests 
created by its inhabitants, the beauty of Tenochtitlan 
astonished its discoverer-conquerors, the Spaniards. 

Several decades of intensive and highly concen- 
trated industrial development were sufficient to 
make of this region an apocalyptic monster, a place 
hostile to life...Of course* { today too there is fauna, 
but it’s composed of an infinity of salmonellas and 
amoebas-which teem in tha air as part of the 600 
tons of human waste which are daily thrown up in 
the air* ps fecal dust (“Confidential United Nations 
Study 1980”), And this is not the worst of it, as, after 
all, lead-wad benzene are even more noxious. 

Actually, the complete menu consists of sulphur diox- 
ide, ozouei hydrocarbons, carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
dioxide, etc. Afsp >; suspended particulates of dust, ashes, 
metals, cement.... But why continue? The point is that 
there is now no air, if by that you mean what permits 
the development of human existence; what there is is a 
toxic mass in which we slowly die amid real mutations. 
CAPITALISM IN THE PERIPHERY 

All of this is a typically capitalist product; it is 
plunderous capitalism in its peripheral version, because 
if Mexico is an attractive place for the investment of 
capital, that is not only due to the very low price of la- 
bor power, but also due to the “excellent” opportunities 
offered here to produce savagely, without having to 
take into account the survival of nature nor .of human 
beings. The devastation of Brazil’s Amazon forests, one 
of the world's principal producers of oxygen, offers a 
parallel example of the characteristics the accumulation 
of capital assumes in the marginalized regions of the 
world market. 

The City of Mexico is like a great factory, an enor- 
mous swarm in which co-exists twenty million human 
beings, three million vehicles and half the industrial 
plants of the country, that is, between 30,000 and 
36,000 factories, of which between 1,000 and 4,000 are 
highly polluting, principally paper mills, chemical plants 
and rubber processors. Result: the life we inhabitants 
live is sad, that is, a corporal sadness; we are prone to 
depression, to sickness (our immune systems are deteri- 
orated), we live— or rather survive— in a continual state 
of headaches, irritability, listlessness, irritated eyes, diz- 
ziness, nausea, respiratory and cardiac insufficiencies.... 

And meanwhile, the government limits itself to 
warning us to avoid exercising outdoors, and impos- 
sible to avoid going outside. Listen to Mr. Chirinos, 
Secretary of Ecology: “The level of pollution lit Mex- 
ico City does not pose any danger; it is true there is 
an increase in respiratory illnesses, but we do not 
know whether or not this is due to the pollution.” 
To see is to believe. What is certain is that living in 
Mexico City is equivalent to smoking two packs of 
cigarettes a day and that In the past four years the 
level of pollution has completely passed die limits 
set by world health organizations. 1 q T ; 

The generalized corruption in and outside of the gov- 
ernment apparatus also plays an important role: the 
auto pollution inspection stations pass the cars in ex- 
change for a seven to ten dollar bribe. Only nine inspec- 
tors without funds or specialized equipment oversee 
over 30,000 polluting factories. (It seems there’s a con- 
cern not to “bother” the polluting “industrialists, 1 ”) fi- 
nally, information about the pollution is systematically 
manipulated: the levels of lead and benzene areinot re- 
ported, and reports are done on arbitrarily limited 
zones, which deforms the information. A big pro-gotora- 
ment propaganda apparatus has been put into gfear to 
make us believe they are taking effective measures. 

ECOCIDAL BARBARISM 

The alarming levels of contamination reached in Mex- 
ico City now threaten the conditions for reproduction of 
capital itself; as in other parts of the world, the aug- 
mentation of value is itself threatened by the advance of 
the destruction of the very planet. The proletariat suf- 
fers from afflictions which reduce its productivity;. A 
state of permanent illness increased the cost of repro- 
duction of the working class. That's why it it’s not sur- 
prising that the organs for managing social capital have 
shown an urgent necessity to contain the ecoridal bar- 
barism. International organisms such as the World 
Bank are now pressuring Third World govepments^ 
who in turn try to discipline the voracity of the private) 
capitals. 

However, we are conscious that as long as humanity 
remains imprisoned and extorted by ft® principle of the 
maximizing of profit, the only real option we have, freed 
with the decadence and degradation of the species and 
of nature, is a mass movement which fights for radical 
change in which the “ecologization” of all social and 
productive life is included, now more than ever.as an 
essential part of the traditional communist bahher of 
“socialization of the means of production.” 

—Two Mexican students 
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PERSISTENCE OF THE OLD VS. CREATION OF THE NEW 


Showing that there has been no fun- 
damental change in what was the Soviet 
Union, the Lead-Editorial in the Octo- 
ber N&L shows the theory of state-capi- 
talism in action. What we see here is an 
ominous situation. The centralized state 
is re-asserting and reconstituting itself 
in a new form without going through 
even the limited type of dismantling 
that occurred in East Europe. And it is 
still a nuclear power. 

But the main point that comes across 
in the article is what happens in the ab- 
sence of a revolutionary response and a 
revolutionary philosophy. Look at East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, with neo- 
Nazism on the rise. Private capitalism 
has not been able to solve any problems 
and there is massive unemployment. We 
can see what may be in store in the So- 
viet Union, where the crisis is even 
deeper and the Left is totally disarmed, 
politically as well as philosophically. 

Professor 
Aw: Illinois 

* * * 

What I appreciate most about the 
October Lead-Editorial on the “Mass re- 
volt, deep crisis and pull of the old’’ in 
Russia today is that it is a “living” doc- 
ument. It is not only a comprehensive 
political analysis of the recent events. 
Because those events are explored in a 
global and historical context, one is able 
to read one’s own place in that history. 
The only way to truly and totally op- 
pose is to take the responsibility to fill 
the philosophic void in the freedom 
movements that gives the rulers then- 
boldness. The challenge is to become the 
polarizing force for humanity’s freedom 
struggles. But, will we accept that chal- 
lenge? In reading this Lead-Editorial, I 
was reminded of a Gramsci quote Raya 
Dunayevskaya often singled out: “...the 
philosopher himself...not merely grasps 
the contradictions, but posits himself as 
an element of the contradictions and el- 
evates this element to a principle of 
knowledge and therefore of action.” 

Cynthia 
Bay Area 

* * * 

Women in the USSR see clearly now 
that socio-economic, political and cultur- 
al discrimination against them exists. 
Many thousands of women’s groups 
have sprung up around the country. 
Their organizers are no longer afraid of 
being arrested as they were ten years 
ago when I was exiled for this kind of 
activity. During the coup in Moscow, al- 
though they didn’t become “national 
heroes” like Yeltsin or Gorbachev, wom- 
en took responsibility for their actions 
at Red Square. We saw hundreds of 
them holding hands in a long chain 
against the Soviet military and KGB 
forces. We saw not only young students 
putting flowers in the tanks, but older 
women talking angrily to the soldiers as 
if they were their sons. It was an im- 
pressive picture! It is a great victory for 
us, who started the process in the 1960s 
in Russia. Thank you for News & Let- 
ters! 

Tatyana Mamonova 
New York 


The bottom line is that the people in 
Russia are still not free and in that 
sense nothing has changed. 

| Student 

Illinois 

* * * 

Our family was challenged to write to 
you, collectively, by the opening quote 
from Bunayevskaya’s “Why Hegel’s 
Phenomenlogy? Why Now?” with which 
you began your Marxist-Humanist Per- 
spectives printed in the August/ 
September N&L. The “two types of twi- 
light”— one plunging us all “into utter 
darkness,” and the other reaching the 
“end of a long night”— could both apply 
today. The strange thing is that the 
forces of capitalism don’t understand 
the ma|nitude of the changes taking 
place within the former Soviet Union 
and heil satellite socialisms! They see it 
as vindication of capitalism, while it is 
the opposite, the beginnings of the ulti- 
mate collapse of the capitalist world or- 
der. 

Your use of the important word “ret- 
rogression” describes what has hap- 
pened Economically with the “First 
World” states, where the standard of 
living goes down and the middle class 
dwindles leaving the poor and the su- 


per-rich. The emphasis of the Bush ad- 
ministration on foreign policy to the 
negligence of any domestic policy is the 
sign of the further retrogression. 

Certainly what is needed is a human- 
ist philosophy which combines the eco- 
nomic vision of socialist thought with 
the most sensitive thought on democrat- 
ic rights and freedom: an economic de- 
mocracy. 

Family for freedom 

Portland, Maine 
* * * 

The October Lead posed the need for 
Marxist-Humanism to become a “pole of 
attraction.” It made me think of the 
question often posed to us “but what is 
your purpose?” We can’t just leave it as 
a need. When you look around and see 
David Duke, East Germany and the im- 
migrants, women singled out for mur- 
der in Texas, bosses demanding that 
people making $12,000 a year pay for 
' their own health insurance, you know 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s 40 years of labor 
to create Marxist-Humanism demands 
that we have to be out there contend- 
ing in the world. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 


THREAT OF QAViD DUKE 

5 ' Why hkk there been no attention giv- 
en to the infatedible happenings in Loui- 
siana, where a supposedly “former” 
Nazi and Ku'Khix Elan leader like Da- 
vid Duke won ‘fully one-third of the 
votes in the primary and has M good 
chance of becoming Hie next Governor? 
Nothing more shows the terrible retro- 
gression in thought today than what 
two “Leftists” said when I raised it: 
One said it’s not a bad sign, because it 
will expose the Republican Party Duke 
says he represents for what it really is; 
the other said it was good because it 
shows the “discontent of the masses”! 
David Duke himself left no doubt about 
what he is— he called himself a “white 
Clarence Thomas” and an “American 
Boris Yeltsin.” 

Every day it becomes clearer that we 
have to find the absolute opposite to 
what all this represents. You can’t do 
away with the horrors of this society 
partially. It has to be absolute. 

Feed 

Chicago 


Readers' Views 



WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 

STRUGGLES 


At the rally here that was attended by 
10,000 in support of pro-choice, I met a 
young German couple who said that old 
people in Germany did not participate in 
public protests such as this one. They 
asked me why so many elders were pro- 
testing here. My first reaction was the 
Bay Area has a very liberal tradition; 
but my second reaction is this: I’m 72 
years old, and when I was a young wom- 
an in my late teens and early 20s Hitler 
held sway in Germany. Were those who 
are the elders in Germany today so in- 
doctrinated by the climate at that time 
that they may still be afraid to protest? 
When I was one year old my 21 year old 
mother died of an illegal abortion. When 
I was 41 1 had to go to Tijuana to get an 
abortion, as I had three children and a 
te rmin a l l y ill husband. I am, naturally, 
in the camp of pro-choice. How could I 
be otherwise? 

Hazel Rogers 
San Francisco 

* * * 

When I heard about George Hennard 
smashing his truck through a cafeteria 
window and then gunning down 22 peo- 
ple and wounding 23 more, I thought of 
the Montreal Massacre. Fourteen wom- 
en died each time. Marc Lepine killed 14 
women engineering students, screaming 
“You’re all just a bunch of feminists!" 
as he executed them. Hennard, took 
with him eight men and 14 women. His 
letter denouncing “those mostly white 
treacherous female vipers,” leaves no 
doubt that he, too, hated women. 

But what are we to make of these 
“experts” on mass murderers who are 
“intrigued” by the suggestion that it 
was Anita Hill’s testimony against Clar- 


ence Thomas’ abuse of her that pushed 
Hennard into his killing spree? What is 
the message here? Women! If you dare 
to fight back, if you dare to try to do 
what only men were allowed to do be- 
fore, you may die. And if you aren’t the 
one who is killed, the very act of your 
fighting back will cause the death of 
others— so outrageous is it to question 
what is. We have to destroy this rotten 
death-dealing society and create a new 
one! 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 


ENVIRONMENTAL MOVEMENT 

I never had considered myself part of 
the environmental movement What 
struck me at the Common Ground Con- 
ference in Boulder, Colo., was a discus- 
sion with Julia from News and Letters 
Committees about Hie whole notion of 
the environment linking with social is- 
sues. At times I’ve asked, what does the 
environmental movement have to do 
with me? The thing is... these capitalists 
are killing people. That has everything 
to do with me. The environmental 
movement needs to come up with a 
theoretic outlook. On some real basic is- 
sues we need to have more discussion. 

Black student 
Missouri 

• 

CONTENDING THEORIES 
OF STATE-CAPITALISM 

A. Anielewicz was right that the ques- 
tion of “firstedness” in how Raya 
Dunayevskaya worked out her theory of 
state-capitalism long before Tony CBffs 
is not what is important— but rather 
what impelled her to work it out, and 
what impelled it on to the development 
of a full philosophy, Mandat-Humanism. 
But I consider his critique (October 
N&L) of Callinicos’ dishonesty in his 
book Trotskyism was far too mild. It is 
clearly not that Callinicos did not 
“know” about Dimayevskaya’s work— 
but that he was deliberately writing her 
out of history. Considering that academ- 
ia is so insistent that it is in “search for 
truth” Callinicos’ work which is a bla- 
tant subversion of any such search 
needs to be discredited in the academic 
world. 

Andy Phillips 
Detroit 

* * * 

I very much appreciated A. 
Anielewicz’s sharp critique of 
Callinocos’ new book on Trotskyism. 
To a world of reified forms, in which 
human relations appear as relations be- 
tween things because that is what they 
are, it is useless to oppose the abstract, 
formal Marxism of a Tony Cliff, etc. 

Supporter 

Chicago 


WHOSE RIGHTS? 

The main “contribution” of Ronald 
Coase, the new Nobel Prize winner in 
economics, is the notion that the cost to 
“society”— in the case of pollution, for 
instance— is the same whether the per- 
petrator is fined to cover the cost of the 
damage he does or whether his potential 
victims bribe hup not to mffict the dam- 
age! Sadly, even man^ environmental- 
ists now accept this twisted logic. At its 
root lies the denial that human brings’ 
right to a healthful environment takes, 
precedence over capitalists’ “right” to = 
make a buck by fouHdg it. At a time 
when Hie rights of women. Blacks, 
workers, and other are being attacked 
and taken away, it is not surprising that 
Coase’s attack on the very idea that we 
have any rights kt kB <hag wop him a 
Nobd prize. ■-_> - 1 •• ' • ; ; j : 

' ! Ec onom ist 
,, New York 


Power, Court Systems, Media, Educa- 
Hon, International Affairs, Direct Action 
and Black Leadership. 

Tying to reform this capitalistic sys- 
tem whereby each person receives their 
share is an impossibility and will never 
happen. The point is: are you with the 
people struggling for a totally new way 
of life, or with capitalism fi ghting to 
perpetuate itself, although it has long 
outlived its usefulness? Unless you be- 
gin with a change in production rela- 
tions, nothing rise changes either. 

Conference participant 
Chicago 


UNDERSTANDING HISTORY 

At the Teach-in at Lewis University 
on “Patriotism and Refugees: The Holo- 
caust,” I heard Peter Wermuth apeak as 
a Mandat-Humanist on the historical 
relationship between the Kurds and the 
rulers. He showed that (he treatment of 
the Kurds is part of Hie effort to con- 
vince us we have no control over our 
destiny. The constantly raging battle fo 
the minds of h umanit y he discussed wa , 
so vivid that a student who had serve! 
in the Gulf war exclaimed. “Now I know 
why we patrolled those borders like we 
did!” Once people start to question the 
essence of the world which they experi- 
ence, we are all closer to a truly human 
society. What it all taught me was that 
a philosophic perspective is needed for a 
true understanding of history. 


Illinois 

* * * 

To be studying working-class history 
at a university in Arkansas may seem 
strange because our political leadership 
is so conservative at Hie present, but 
even a surface glance at Arkansas’ past 
shows pockets of time when people tried 
to take control of their own futures. 
You see it in the history of Dan Hogan, 
a Debsian in the mines of the northwest 
where Debs and Mother Jones made 
speeches, and in our greatest example of 
a radical culture, the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. I was very excited to 
learn that Raya Dunayevskaya was in- 
volved in support work for the share- 
croppers in the 1930s. Did she do any 
writing on that movement? If so, how 
can I get some of it? 

Student 

Arkansas 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Dunayevskaya discussed 
this period in a column called “Two for- 
gotten pages of Ralph Bundle’s life sto- 
ry” printed in N&L in March, 1972. It 
is available in the “Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection” of the WSU Archives of La- 
bor History and Urban Affairs, page 7. 

• 

LABOR TODAY 

At a recent meeting in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, mine union leaders from the 
U.S., Great Britain, Germany, South Af- 
rica and Australia pledged greater coop- 
eration to support each other. These 
five nations account for 72% of Hie coal 
traded in the world and represent over 
1.2 million miners. I’d like to believe it 
will lead to a heightened sense of inter- 
national working class solidarity as well 
as lay the ground for possible interna- 
tional strike action. 

Ex-miner 

Detroit 


I recently attended a conference on 
“The Crisis in Civil Rights” at the Chi- 
cago Carter G. Woodson Regfajoal li- 
brary. At the panel on “Civil Righ ts and 
the Black Community” one of the pan- 
elists recommended the following 9 
points as a formula for change: Coali- 
tion, Congressional Elections, < 


t r , f f ue Chicago Committee on Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety held a demon- 
stration at a Labor Department office to 
protest OSHA’s inaction against the 
plant owner of that horrible fire in the 
North Carolina poultry plant that you 
reportriifoh in your last issue. The de- 
mands were to jail the plant owner and 
totally revamp the Occupational Health 
and Safety Agency. Your article was im- 
portant in showing the context of that 
tragedy: a non-union, low wage South 
where the majority who died were Black 
women. The problem is revamping that 
agency under Bush won’t work. It will 
take a new labor movement to win any 
real changes in health and safety. 

Marcher 
Chicago 
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WHO AND WHAT WAS ON TRIAL IN THE SENATE HEAR INGS? 


A Black man on TV said there are 
class differegd|S in the Black communi- 
ty and that poor Black people don’t wor- 
ry about sexual harassment. I want him 
to know 1 aii Doomed about the after- 
math of the Thoinas/Hill hearings. Does 
it mean that if I’m sexually harassed, 
I’ll be powerless and unprotected? 

Angry Black woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was born in 1954, the same year 
Thurgood Marshall was chief NAACP 
counsel on the landmark “Brown vs. the 
Board of Education” case. Since I once 
entertained thoughts of being a lawyer, 
Justice Marshall, as the first Afro- 
American to serve on the Supreme 
Court, became an extremely positive 
role model to me and every African- 
American. Although I admire the fact ' 
that Clarence Thomas was able to es- ; 
cape from poverty, he represents some- 
one who has advanced but now would 
be very insensitive to those less fortu- 
nate than himself. 

Thomas has expressed that he’s not 
in favor of affirmative action and racial 
quotas. As a minister on the news said, 
“He is a quota.” Affirmative action, 
quotas, and welfare are not panaceas for 
the myriad problems we face, although I 
have certainty benefitted from affirma- 
tive action. The allegations of sexual ha- 
rassment regarding Thomas shows the 
low regard that the Bush administra- 
tion, as well as Clarence Thomas, have 
for women. As a private citizen, one has 
the right to not voice an opinion on 
abortion, but not when running for a 
position that he can hold for life. 

Joseph Lee 
California 

* * * 

Bush is one tricky SOB. He managed 
to find himself a Black man more Re- 
publican than he is! 

Black working woman 
California 

* * * 

When they can’t discredit you any 
other w ay, they call you crazy. What 
they did to Anita Hill reminded of what 
I read in Raya Dunayevskaya’s article in 


Praxis about how in 1858 an author 
named Lady Bulwer-Lytton, not only 
dared to differ with her conservative 
husband but dared to “go public” and 
rent a hall for a lecture on her views. 
Whereupon her husband and son had 
her thrown into a lunatic asylum! Marx 
not only defended her, but attacked 
both the Tory and the Radical press for 
their sexism. (So much for those who 
keep insisting Marx only cared about 
“class questions.”) 

Psychology student 
Chicago 

* * * 

It makes me angry that people 

wouldn’t believe Anita Hill’s charges 
against Thomas. Even my women co- 
workers don’t all realize how much sex- 
ual harassment goes on. Both of my 
daughters have experienced it at work, 
and one Was even, fired for bringing up 
charges. . 

Secretary 
: Long Island 

) * * * 

The FBI was entrusted to investigate 

Anita Hill’s allegation? Is there any 
agency that has done more to demon- 
strate its thorough-going hostility to civ- 
il rights? This is the agency that 
brought us the McCarthy era, wire- 
tapped everyone from Kennedy to King, 
did everything possible to disrupt the 
Civil Rights Movement, infiltrated every 
Left organization in the country, and 
just this year was forced to settle an 
EEO complaint from one of its own 
agents after he was repeatedly subjected 
to the most overtly racist attacks from 
co-workers in both Omaha and Chicago. 
Yet these fools want us to believe they 
are serious about “improving the pro- 
cess.” What do they have in mind? Us- 
ing the KGB? 

Jan Kollwitz 
Illinois 

* » * 

We had better not overlook Clarence 
Thomas’ charge that the Senate was be- 
ing “used by interest groups and hate 
mongers” and this is “far beyond Mc- 
Carthyism.” It is a continuation of 
Bush’s attack on “political correctness” 


and it’s preparation for the 1992 cam- 
paign. The “interest groups” Bush at- 
tacked right after the confirmation are 
the civil rights and feminist groups who 
opposed him. Thomas said what Bush 
put in his mouth— that they are worse 
than the KKK, worse then McCarthy- 
ism. And this man is now on the Su- 
preme Court! The attack is total, on any 
dimension of the struggle for freedom. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Why does “Blackness” give Clarence 
Thomas the right to do what he did to 
Anita Hill? Why do you have to be Black 
before you’re anything else, including 
being a woman? 

Black woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

In her last year, Raya wrote about the 
“darkness before the dawn”— and when 
Clarence Thomas was confirmed, I cer- 
tainly felt that dark cloud. It hit me like 
a ton of bricks, especially seeing the 
polls, that 50% of women, and over 50% 
of Blacks, supported Thomas. There has 
been a real retrogression in thinking. I 
can see how such retrogression gives 
fuel to the concept of the ‘need for the 
“vanguard party to lead,” Amt the van- 
guard party is not the absolute opposite 
of this retrogression. And ;,vfhat vje are 
searching for has to be the absojujte op- 
posite. , < 

, S Gqne Ford 

Los, Angeles 

MEXICAN 

E SCENE 


When Mexican President Salinas de 
Gortari spoke to his supporters at one 
of those $1,000 per plate dinners during 
his visit here what was clear was that 
the integration with the U.S. is well un- 
der way. He says that the state-run tele- 
phones and the airlines have already 
been sold to foreign companies, and 800 
other enterprises at least partially subsi- 



dized by the state are to follow. Negoti- 
ations over selling off the steel industry 
are underway now. Salinas says this is 
all for purposes of “disciplining public 
finance" but the real reason for it is 
what the economics student from the 
University of Mexico reported in your 
July N&L: It’s a consolidation of the 
plan begun in 1982 that sacrifices Mexi- 
co’s sovereignty, appropriates national 
resources by U.S. capital, maintrins ex- 
cessively low wages, and pits U.S. work- 
ers against Mexican workers. 

Activist 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Greetings from the “19th of Septem- 
ber” Garment Workers Union in Mexi- 
co. At our sixth Ordinary Union Con- 
gress in September the rank-and-file 
brought democratic decision-making and 
participation back to our union and are 
once again working toward the con- 
struction of our destiny. At the same 
time, we want to ratify our commitment 
to establishing new and maintaining our 
old relationships with democratic organ- 
t izations in the U.S r We look forward to 


Garment workers 
Mexico 

trtE BRITISH SCENE 

N&L knows the crisis in the English 
National Health Service didn’t start yes- 
terday. Some five years ago, some of you 
picketed the British Consulate in Chica- 
go to support a protest against the vic- 
timization of protesters that is still go- 
ing on. The Labour Party is attempting 
to score some points over the Conserva- 
tives on the current crisis, but are inte- 
grally involved. The anti-labour laws 
and the cuts have protesters hamstrung 
while people are suffering. The junior 
doctors work an average of 85 hours a 
week. Nurses can’t stand the 
strain— about a quarter have departed. 
Morale is at an all time low. New ideas 
and new ways of organizing are needed. 
N&L does its part to help that process. 
I’m always pleased when an issue ar- 
rives. 

Health care worker 
London 
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Review essay: Uchida misreads Marx’s debt to Hegei 


by Ron Brokmeyer 

Marx’s Grundrisse and Hegel’s Logic, by Hiroshi 
Uchida (Rutledge, London and New York, 1988) is a se- 
rious attempt to address the deep interconnection be- 
tween the draft of Marx’s Capital and Hegel’s Smaller 
Logic (Logic)— a relation, he points out, post-Marx 
Marxists have yet to come to grips with. As he shows in 
the preface, earlier commentators on Marx’s Grund- 
risse, like Rosdolsky and the translator Martin 
Nicolaus, only let the secret out about the mature 
Marx’s unquestionable and deeply organic relation to 
Hegel. What Uchida does that they did not is to show 
how the categories Marx used to develop his concept of 
capital in the Grundrisse relate directly to the catego- 
ries in Hegel's Logic. 

The strength of this work is its projection of Marx’s 
vision of freedom in a new society as going beyond capi- 
talist relations based on the value form and achieving 
an end to the division between mental and manual la- 
bor. To see the limits of this work it is necessary to 
grasp how Marx’s own idea of uniting mental and man- 
ual labor was inseparable from his concept of uniting 
materialism aqd< idealism— a unity which was bound up 
with his concept of nature and his npeounter with the 
Hegelian dialectic. , 8 s ; j , v ? 

' • :'C.i ■ 

RECOVERING THE PAST OR yjSIQN OF 
THE FUTURE? 

Marx’s tremendous vision 
cannot be reduced, as 
Uchida does, to a difference 
about what comes “natural- 
ly.” Hegel, according to 
Uchida, “thinks that the 
separation of mental activity 
from physical activity is nat- 
ural” (p. 12), and the oppo- 
sition to Hegel that is as- 
cribed to Marx is that “the 
human mind and body 
...[are] naturally united” (p. 13). For Uchida, Marx’s vi- 
rion of the future was merely to “recover” (p. 126) a 
unity of mental and manual labor that occurred natu- 
rally. The only difference between then and now would 
be a fully developed “scientific system of production” (p. 
126). 

Uchida’s gaping omission is any separate commen- 
tary on Mane’s startling section on "Forms which 
precede capitalist production.” That’s where Marx 
reveals that in many ways he felt pre-capitalist 
forms were more advanced than capitalism. Howev- 
er, he also criticizes those forms and those who pose 
them as alternatives to the capitalist epoch. Each 
Bmft Marx spelled out his vision of the future it en- 
compassed a break not only from capitalism but 
from all past forms of human development. Thus, in 
Marx’s discussion of pre-capitalist forms what 
Uchida ignores is the most strictly Hegelian formu-> 
lation that is, at the same time, Marx’s vision of a fu- 
ture when humanity “does not seek to remain some- 
thing formed by the past, but is in the absolute 
movement of becoming.” 

Uchida needs this omission to impose his idea of the 
Marx/Hegel relation on the Grundrisse. Thus Marx 
supposedly undertook a "critique of Hegel in the form 
of a critique of political economy even though Hegel 
does not appear by name” (p. 14). Uchida demonstrates 
extensively Marx’s reliance on the categories of Hegel’s 
Logic to unfold his category of capital. While Hegel’s 
categories helped Marx reveal the limits of political 
economy, Uchida wholly identifies these categories 
with political economy. The whole work is peppered 
with “unconscious” views Hegel held and “implicit” ar- 
guments Marx had with Hegel as he critiqued political 
economy. 

The attempt to obscure the Marx/Hegel relation is 
most serious in the one section where Marx does write 
directly on Hegel’s method. There Uchida writes that 
Marx “evidently follows Hegel” (p. 19) on what Marx 
calls “method of rising from the abstract to the con- 
crete.” At issue is what Uchida makes of Marx’s “criti- 
cal assessment” of Hegel when Marx writes: 

The concrete is concrete because it is the concentration 
of many determinations, hence unity of the diverse. It ap- 
pears in the process of thinking, therefore, as a process of 
concentration, as a result, not as a point of departure, even 
though it is the point of departure in reality and hence also 
the point of departure for observation and conception... the 
abstract determinations lead towards a reproduction of the 
concrete by way of thought. In this way Hegel fell into the 
illusion of conceiving the real as the product of thought 
concentrating itself, probing its own depths, and unfolding 
itself out of itself’ (Grundrisse, p. 101). 

The meaning Uchida grafts on to this is that Marx 
created a new separation between the idea and reality as 
though Marx’s critique was only in opposition to “Hege- 
lian idealism” which “accepts a reversal of ideas and re- 
ality” (p. 22). What Uchida misses in projecting onto 
Marx his materialism vs. idealism is that Marx, far from 
driving a wedge between the idea and reality, was reach- 
ing for a new integrality that i» against, treating con- 
crete totality, just because that 1* the only way it is 
reached by thought, “as a result* Instead of the “point 
of departure in reality” and “for.^suception.” 

So fixed is Uchida on casting- Stax singularly as an 
opponent of idealism, he misconstrues Marx’s concept of 
fetishism even as it is introduced in the Grundrisse. 
There Marx calls the view of “economists, who regard 
social relations of production among people... as natural 



properties of things,” “crude materialism” which is 
“likewise a crude idealism, even fetishism.” Uchida 
identifies this “crude idealism” with Hegel (p. 23) and 
idealism in general (p. 115). He reduces Marx’s “natu- 
ralism” of his 1844 Humanist Essays to an indication 
“that humans have a substantial dependence on nature 
or matter” (p. 115). 

That refers to Marx’s naming his philosophy a “thor- 
ough-going Naturalism, or Humanism, [that] distin- 
guishes itself both from Idealism and Materialism and 
is...the truth uniting both.” Uchida poses his idea of 
materialism, which he attributes to Marx, as the oppo- 
site of “the alienated mediations of the power of 
thought” (p. 114). What Uchida forgets is that it is pre- 
cisely the “power of abstraction,” Marx warns, in the 
preface to Capital, that is his weapon against the com- 
modity which “the human mind has sought in vain for 
more than 2,000 years to get to the bottom of’ (Capi- 
tal, Fowkes edition p. 90). 

When Marx honed in on the way bourgeois 
thought takes purely social forms as natural, he 
didn’t diminish but amplified the power of ideas to 
have concrete historical consequences. 

Marx’s 1844 drive to unite “actual histoiy” with He- 
gel’s “dialectic of negativity” compelled him to begin 
Capital “ab novo” after the Grundrisse. Then Marx’s 
theoretical categories, whether that is absolute surplus 
value— the extraction of more value through extending 
the working day— or relative surplus value— the 
drive to extract more value in a working day of given 
length through technological innovation— were not 
points of debate between theoreticians but were in the 
life and death struggle of workers. Marx worked out a 
whole new concept of theory that is one with the self- 
development of the freedom idea in workers’ own strug- 
gles. The concrete idea embodied in the fight for the 
normal working day, when does a worker’s time become 
his/her own, was hailed by Marx as greater than the ab- 
stract notions of freedom that came out of the bourgeois 
revolutions. 

CAN TECHNOLOGY END DIVISION OF 
MENTAL AND MANUAL? 

Especially concrete for today’s world of robotics, “fac- 
tory of despair” and structural unemployment is Marx 
tracing the struggle of workers against technological in- 
novation introduced to more completely dominate and 
fragment the worker. What Uchida forgets is that the 
Grundrisse is a draft that Marx specifically discarded 
when it came to his discussion of machinery “as such.” 
Even then when Marx posed the development of the 
forces of production under capitalism, the greatest force 
of all was the live human being. Uchida’s materialism 
takes the development of freedom for granted, making it 
a residue of the development of the forces of production: 
‘“collective scientific labour’...arises through technologi- 


cal innovation.. .the law of value ceases to operate, be- 
cause the labour objectified in the produdb decreases tq 
a minimum. Then capital-value consafcfasness ’ jses 
ground and begins to vanish, leaving behind proletarian 
consciousness. Eventually this develop® into a free socie- 
ty” (pp. 26-7). rUi . 

Uchida’s effort to reduce Marx’s vision of ending the 
division between mental and manual labof to some kind 
of natural residue of capitalist development misses both 
Marx’s continuity with Hegel as well as the uniqueness 
of Mary’s own view. Uchida grafts on to Marx his own 
view of the Marx/Hegel relation in his assertion that 
Marx attempts to reform Hegel’s philosophy using ma; 
terialist aspects of Aristotle’s philosophy...” (p. 4). This 
fries in the face of Marx’s own discussion of Aristotle in 
Chapter One" of Capital. 

There Marx writes that Aris- 
totle met his historic barrier 
as he posed, and could not 
answer, the question of what 
makes two totally distinct - 
commodities commensura- 
ble. Far from wanting to re- 
turn to the barrier of a slave 
society where the greatest 
genius could not even imag- 
ine equal units of human la- 
bor as the element that makes commodities commensu- 
rable, Marx was working out concretely the new inte^ 
grality of philosophy and history that he posed in his 
1844 “Critique.” 

Uehida’s substitution reaches back to this very 
foundation of the Marx/Hegel relation in Marx’s 
1844 "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” Marx’s ref- 
erence in his 1844 “Critique” to Hegel’s smaller "Logic 
as the money of Spirit” is the basis of Uchida’s identity 
between political economy and Hegel and his assertion 
“that the genesis of value and its development into capi- 
tal are described in the Logic” (p. 6). Marx called the 
Logic the “money of Spirit” not because he was identi- 
fying the ideas of political economy with Hegel but be- 
cause Hegel’s greatest achievement, the negation of the 
negation, was abstract, i.e., “not yet” the “actual histo- 
ry of man as presupposed subject.” Nature to Marx is 
not material but the “subjectivity of objective essential 
capacities.” The topic of the whole 1844 “Critique” and 
what Marx is transforming and recreating in Hegel is 
the greatest human capacity of all— the self-develop- 
ment of thought which Marx called the “dialectic of 
negativity as the moving and creating principle” and 
which informs all activity. This unity of mental and 
manual is yet to be a fully realized and recognized pro- 
cess of development. Making it so is the philosophic and 
historic task. < 



Philosophic Dialogue 


Dave Black’s critique of Francis Fukuyama’s thesis of 
the "end of history” in the August-September N&L 
“Philosophic Dialogue” was illuminating in showing 
that Fukuyama’s "ludicrously obscene” views were 
based upon the ideas of his teacher, Alexander Kojeve, 
an important interpreter of Hegel in France in the 
1930s and 1940s. 

Though Kojeve tried to pin on Hegel a concept of the 
“end of history” on the basis of his interpretation of the 
chapter “Absolute Knowledge” in Hegel’s Phenom- 
enology of Mind, Black shows Kojeve owes more to 
Heidegger than to Marx or Hegel. "As in Heidegger, al- 
ienation is elevated from its specifically capitalist form 
to a universal human condition for all time.” 

This critique brought to mind Marx’s concept of 
the fetishism of commodities in Capital, where he 
said, "Man’s reflection on the forms of social life, 
and, consequently, also his scientific analysis of 
those forms take a course directly opposite to that 
of their actual historical development. He begins 
post festum, with the results of the process ready to 
hand before him. The characters that stamp prod- 
ucts as commodities, and hhose establishment is a 
necessary preliminary to thq.circulation of commod- 
ities, have already acquired the stahility bf natural, 
self-understood forms of sbeial Me, before man j 
seeks to decipher, not their historical character, for 
in his eyes they are immutable, but their meaning.” 

In commenting on this section in. Roqa Luxembu rg , . 
Women’s Liberation, and philosophy of Revo- ; 

lution (RLWLMPR), Raya Dunayevskaya writes (p. 
189), “...neither 'Appearance* nor even ‘Essence' 
summed up all Marx had to say. With ‘fetishism’ Marx 
recreated ‘Notion’— the sphere of the Hegelian Absolute 
that Marx broke in two, for the only way to transcend . 
the Absobifo of the fetishism was witi{ jte q^?ol)itefap» ; 
posite, ‘freely associated labor.’ Marx never stepped j 
working out anew the live forces of reyolqtion and Rea- ; 
son, whether it be the freely associated |ahor here, in 
Chapter One, volume 1; or whether it be in the very last 
part of volume 3, where he concluded, ‘human power is 
its own end.’ ” « ;> < ; 

This makes me wonder if the "power of abstraction” j 
that Marx talks about in his preface to Capital isn’t the 
thought that is equivalent to the revolutionary organi- 
zation. As thought, in its negativity, uncovers the his- 
torical character of capital, the connection between con- 
ditions of production and mode of production, and qo 


‘End of history’ or 
Marx’s critique and vision 

forth, so the proletariat works out the subjective and' 
objective paths to freedom on that basis. (Marx, in a 
footnote to that same preface, disassociates himself 
from Ferdinand Lassalle on just those points historical 
nharartur of capital and conditions/mode of production.) 

I see this, then, as an Absolute in which, as Black 
says, real people are the real content. The break- 
through to a completely new concept of theory, 
which is not based upon debates with other theore< 
ticians, is at the same time the beginning of the end 
to the division between mental and manual labor. 

To me, this seems like (and is) such an integrated vi 
sion that it is hard to see where the vanguard par' 
ty— the Party of Lenin’s What Is To Be Done?— fits ir 
at all. Of course, Dunayevskaya in RLWLMPR makes 
clear that the vanguard party is Lassallean. When Mark 
in his preface footnote in Capital, disassociates himsell 
from Lassalle’s use of his ideas, he says further: “I an 
here, of course, not speaking of his detailed working oul 
and application of these propositions, with which I have 
nothingtodo.” ? 1 

It is easy then to see where the Lassallean vanguarc 
party could only represent a false continuity, as Blad 
points out. But it is harder to see why Dunayevskayi 
would say that Lenin, despite his return to Hegel ii 
1914 and all his great new insights, didn’t succeed ii 
working out a philosophic new beginning. Does thil 
mean that Lenin, in order to have achieved such a neu 
beginning, would have had to see the need to break witj 
the Lassallqan party on the basis of a philosophy of re J 
oltMorii b? 'diatecticq and organization, as ’Marx had il 
the ‘*Cntl4ue of the Gotha Programme?” (Marx sen 
the same “Critique” to the leaders of the German pari 
with a note directing them toward the French edition I 
Capital with its new material on commodity fetishisni 
Only ima wqrld in which histoiy gives the appearanl 
of 3 Havhfg' stopped Could ideas like those of FukuyarB 
gain 1 a hearing This appearance is, in essence, the prcB 
uct of the ongoing default of established Marxism whiB 
is how totally disorfehted in light of the collapse of I 
called “Communism.” ‘ ; ' ' ‘ f I 

Because the relation between capital and labor ifl 
human relation, even though degraded into relations^ 
betweeir things, what supersedes ii can only be a rH 
and higher form of human relation. As DunayevskB 
said/ “Marx envisioned a totally new man, a totally rH 
woman, a totally new life form (and by no means 
for marriage)— in a word, a totally new society.” H 

— Gerard EronH 
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Haiti: military terror and mass resistance 


At least 600. killed by the U.S.-armed military, thou- 
ands wounded) or arrested, and no end to the brutality 
bad murders Tidais the result of the military coup led 
» Gen. RaulGetkas against the only popularly-elected 
Ovemment in recent Haitian history. 

At home and abroad, the voices of the masses have 
jeen so deafening, so unanimous in support of the legit- 
tely elected leftist government of liberation theology 
ponent Jean-Bertrand Aristide, that even the U.S. 
Overament has had to go through at least the motions 
|f supporting Arisitide, all the while “privately” saying 
bat the democratically elected Arisitide is really “un- 
emocratic.” , 

MASSES RESIST 

According to the leftist paper, Haiti-Progres, when 
e coup began, the masses poured into the streets to 
the Aristide regime. In the slums of Port-au- 
ice, they erected street barricades, barricades over 
hich the military drove in heavy vehicles, killing many, 
r Gonaives, thousands took to the streets', burning the 
ouses of prominent local reactionaries. In. Cap-Haitien, 
uming barricades blocked off the entrance to the city. 

Cayes, the revolutionary crowds caught and executed 
le collaborationist politician Sylvio Claude, after they 
iund documents in his possession indicating that he 
las working actively to support the coup. 

! Perhaps tire greatest resistance was in Jeremie, where 
re streets were blocked by burning tires. In the first 
ays of the coup, thousands demonstrated, chanting 
(Burn the Macoutes” or “Dechoukez [uproot] the Ma- 
iutes.” Homes of several wealthy and reationary politi- 
ians were looted. Ditches were dug across major streets 
L slow down the military. As elsewhere in the country, 
ifotal general strike was in effect. 

.By the second week after the coup, rumors circulated 
it Jeremie that Aristide was about to land there with an 
taned band to take up the fight against the military. 
[Jhile fanciful, the rumors illustrated the state of mind 
: the masses. The military has responded with shoot- 
Igs, house-to-house searches and arrests and a total 
ampdown. Sbdy-year-old Bishop Willy Romelus of 
premie, one of the few popular leaders whom even the 
ilitary has so far not dared to arrest, proclaimed to a 
ew York Times reporter: “The massacres will contin- 
; because the people will never accept to live under a 
ictatorship.” 

’.S. IMPERIALIST DUPLICITY 

[While they seemed initially to support Aristide, the 
,S. government and establishment media have been 
lying away from him in the weeks since. They now 
iggest that he work out a “compromise” with the cor- 
kpt, pro-military politicians who dominate the legisla- 
te, many of whom have voted to support the military, 
he story is promoted that Aristide was “undemocrat- 
” because he allowed the masses to “intimidate” some 

j LAPD terror continues 

Los Angeles, Cal.— The “law makers” for the 
Lty and County of Los Angeles, from U.S. District 
idge Terry Hatter and Mayor Tom Bradley to the 
hristopher Commission which investigated the Los An- 
des Police Department (LAPD), have lost control of 
teir enforcers of the law. 

The recommendations of the Christopher Commission 
r reform within the LAPD, in their Report issued in 
ily, have been all but ignored by Police Chief Daryl 
pites, who had been asked by the Commission to re- 
gn. Gates now says that he may stay past his own 
pmised resignation date of April 1992, because of the 
ntinuing criticism by the Commission. 

The Commission documented the use of excessive 
rce by the LAPD, and racist and sexist practices in 
ousands of cases that exposed a savage police force on 
e rampage against the Black community. The video- 
ped beating of Rodney King illuminated the tip of a 
•ding white chauvinist iceberg of racist practice. The 
'D “Protect and Serve” policy equals “for whites 
ty.” Most whites are not feeling the billy dub blows, 
eanwhile in Lynwood, in LA. County, Judge Hatter 
hduded that LA- County Sheriff's deputies routinely 
jlate dvil rights, are motivated by “racial hostility,” 
[d use “terrorist-type tactics” with the knowledge of 
eir superiors. Hatter has openly confirmed that a 
|eo-Nazi white supremacist gang” of deputies, the Vi- 
pgs, exists at the Lynwood Station, while the depart- 
t offidals have characterized the Vikings as a harm- 
social group or softball team. 

[n September, over 70 Lynwood residents filed a dvil 
its lawsuit charging that deputies engaged “in sys- 
atic acts of shooting, killing, brutality,. fepfoVippq, . 
se trashing and other acta of lawlessness and wan- 
abuse of power.” 

dge Hatter, in ordering the Sheriffs Department to 
[e by its own use-of-force polides, stated that the 
’s Department had to send him every ^ brutality 
laint lodged against it. The head <?f c fb,e' S&qrjffs >, 
rtment, Sherman Block, has gotten a .temppraiy 
put on Hatter’s rulings. 

reality of the law and its enforcers, the police, 
beyond a question of the dvil rights of individual 
ms. Third World poverty conditions plague the 
and Latino community, while the standing army 
police are concerned more with property rights of 
te over the rights of people, 
demand is to go beyond capitalist law to a move- 
o f Black and Latino people to create a new world. 
iattle lines are being drawn and the police are only 
the barriers to freedom we face. — Gene Ford 


$ 


of the wealthy and powerful elite politicians. 

The reverse is true. If Aristide made any errors, it 
was in failing to move more quickly against the military 
and the old guard politicians, in not arming the masses, 
and in not really putting into effect the radical economic 
and social policies which he verbally advocated. He ap- 
parently restrained himself in order to placate the U.S. 
and the military. Will he now accede to even further de- 
mands for “moderation” by the U.S.? 

While Aristide is called undemocratic and said to have 
dictatorial tendencies, it is the military, with its U.S.- 
supplied modern weapons and its supporters among the 
political elite, who has on its hands the blood of over 
600 Haitians, most of them poor and working-class. 

The lie by the U.S. was revealed by leftist Mayor Ev- 
ans Paul of Port-au-Prince, himself an Aristide critic 
who Aristide was supposedly persecuting (New York 
Times). According to Haiti-Progres, far from support- 
ing either the coup or any rotten compromise with the 
military, Evans Paul immediately called a meeting of 
political, union and community leaders to denounce the 
coup and to call for Aristide’s return. The meeting was 
prevented, and his house was attacked by the military. 
Finally, he was beaten up by the military and then ar- 
rested at the airport while attempting to leave for Vene- 
zuela to meet with Aristide. — Kevin A. Barry 


‘No Aristide, No Peace!’ 



New York, N.Y.— Tens of thousands of Haitians 
here have participated in continuous demonstrations 
since Haitian President Aristide was overthrown Sept. 
30. Hundreds, sometimes thousands, appear at the U.N. 
every evening, and they vow to remain there until 
Aristide is restored to power. 

On Oct. 11 a huge demonstration tied up traffic in 
two boroughs for the entire day. The police estimate of 
60,000 participants was low. The march began in Brook- 
lyn, where most of the 300,000 Haitians in New York 
live, and crossed the Brooklyn Bridge. Without a parade 
permit, the demonstrators carved out routes spontane- 
ously, winding around lower Manhattan’s financial and 
government districts, then around corporate midtown 
and the U.N. The police were helpless. 

The demonstration was made up of diverse groups 
and individuals, including religious organizations, 
Aristide’s party and revolutionary groups. Signs saying 
"No Aristide, No Peace” evoked the slogan of many 
Black U.S. demonstrations: “No Justice, No Peace.” Ex- 
pressive hand-made signs were everywhere: “Democracy 
is not a word but a deed,” “Mr. Bush, everyone in the 
world understands but you,” “We are already 
poor— leave us alone,” “Democracy is life-support, cut- 
ting its roots is death,” “The new world order stinks,” 
“The Third World is rising,” “Democracy by people yes, 
democracy by guns no,” and “Democracy or death.” 

We talked with many demonstrators whose determi- 
nation was palpable. Most people believe the coup would 
not have been possible without U.S. complicity. They 
demand the U.S. make good on its claim of supporting 
democracy by restoring their democratically elected 
president. Some contrasted their situation to that of 
Kuwait, complaining that Bush will not arm or fight for 
the Haitians because they do not have anything he 
wants, like oil. » — N&L Committee 
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Black/Red View 


Clarence Thomas: not 
an individual but a class 

by John Alan 

Now that Clarence Thomas is the brand new conser- 
vative justice on an already conservative Supreme 
Court, there are dire speculations about the constitu- 
tional future of minorities and women in this so-called 
democracy. There is a real fear that equal opportunity 
in employment and education will be curtailed and 
women’s right to an abortion will suffer a constitutional 
coup de main. 

However, the crucial concern now should not be just 
this constitutional issue, but where will the Black and 
women’s movements go conceptually, that is, will these 
movements focus solely upon the “constitutional issue” 
and hope for freedom in a hypothetical tomorrow or will 
they be courageous ; enough to ask the question: can hu- 
man freedom and dignity be obtained iri this existing so- 
ciety where life te D dehumanized in production and social 
relationships as well as culture? 

THOMAS’ SELF-ALIENATION 

The lengthy tesKiAoViy that Thomas gave to the Sen- 
ate’s judiciary committee showed how pervasive and im- 
penetrable this dl|TSmanization can be. Thomas went 
willingly through ^process of self-alienation, separating 
his • reactionary philosophy of “natural law” and his 
“private?* opiniqrls 1 about abortion and Roe vs. Wade 
from his practice as a Reagan/Bush bureaucrat. Such 
separation of thought from practice is the acceptable ab- 
surdity of bourgeois politics. 

When Anita Hill gives her credible testimony about 
being sexually harassed by Thomas, she is confronted 
with a wall of arrogant male skepticism. When Thomas 
accuses the judiciary committee of “high tech lynch- 
ing,” in the same breath he makes Anita Hill, a Black 
woman, an object of this “lynching.” The onus of ster- 
eotyping Black male sexuality is never placed on Bush, 
where it belongs, for using the Willie Horton case to po- 
larize the country racially. 

Although we sharply criticize Thomas for his reac- 
tionary ideology, we should not focus on him as an indi- 
vidual because he only reflects the impervious nature of 
racism and sexism in this society, how it continues to be 
a potent element in American politics after two decades 
of mass struggle. 

At this moment, the ideology of Reagan/Bush racism 
is disguised as middle-class virtue and security. This has 
had an ideological pull strong enough to attract a con- 
siderable section of Black middle-class professionals, 
many of whom were born during or just prior to the 
Civil Rights Movement. They were able to go to the best 
universities and now hold jobs in major law firms or are 
working in the upper echelons of the government. In 
other words, this new Black conservatism is born out of 
the unfinished Civil Rights Movement, when they ig- 
nore their own history and honestly believe that their 
success comes only from their own efforts. 

Thus they fail to understand that their conservative 
ideology, along with their middle class success, does not 
escape the objectivity of American racism. Indeed, as a 
class, they perpetuate American racism by presenting 
themselves as a “model” for the millions of Blacks 
caught in the dire poverty of the urban ghettos. The 
“model” they present is the “other,” the fictionalized 
white middle class, a false universal that measures 
Black poverty as a self-imposed depravity. 

BLACK TURN TO THE ‘OTHER’ 

Frantz Fanon said that this turn to the “other” is the 
abandonment of a mind of one’s own, “the source of lib- 
eration.” Lou Turner has shown that the new conserva- 
tism of the Black middle class is also an ideological re- 
turn to the past. Thus we find the re-emergence in 
Black thought of Booker T. Washington’s solution to 
the “race problem” based upon “a gospel of wealth and 
racial accommodation.” This form of Black Darwinist 
philosophy was hardly original when Washington pro- 
pounded it at the turn of the centuiy, in an era of ag- 
gressive racism and brutal subversion of constitutional 
rights granted to Blacks during Reconstruction. 

While American racist society helps to shape the char- 
acter of this crisis in Black thought, its critical origins 
are in Black thought itself. It is not that Black intellec- 
tuals and leaders don’t think. There is no shortage of 
ideas. In fact, we’re suffocated by ideas while we drift in 
a sea of facts. The crisis exists because Black thought 
never broke sharply with American pragmatism to un- 
derstand the dialectic of liberation as it was created out 
of the long mass struggles for freedom. 

Essentially, the leaders never saw the Black masses as 
subject, as Reason, as well as the force of change. They 
never developed a theory, much less a philosophy of rev- 
olution, to see the quest for a new human society at the 
high points of the movement. Our leaders and thinkers 
were frightened and dismayed by the Black urban re- 
volts of the ’60s. But now, as the cities fall apart and 
cease to be viable centers of employment, and the “un- 
derclass” grows, these same thinkers see it not in the 
original reasoning of the masses but in the formal 
thinking of sociology and welfare. 

The birth of a new society, new social relations, has 
always been the aim of the Black movement. Here it 
should be noted that the crisis in Black thought is not 
an abstract question when it becomes an objective politi- 
cal force in the hands of reactionaries. 
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Southern Africa in the crucible of Western barbarism 
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complete with privatization, IMF austerity plans, and 
renunciation of any vestiges of its former socialist vi- 
sion. With an estimated 2 million Angolans displaced by 
the 16-year war, rural pleasants are unable to return to 
their homes, fields and villages until some one million 
land mines are cleared from the countryside. In the in- 
dustrial sector, workers have used strikes to demand 
improvements in housing, transportation and food, es- 
sentials that their meager wages cannot provide. 
MOZAMBIQUE: PEASANTS FIGHT 2 WARS 

In Mozambique, the 16-year war goes on, plunging 
that poorest country in the world beyond the crisis of 
political destabilization into the utter depths of social 
devastation. According to the World Food Program, 90% 
of the harvest in Sofala and Manica provinces was de- 
stroyed by irregular rains this year. An estimated 37% 
of the country’s children are malnourished, and in 
Manica there are two malnutrition deaths a day. In 
areas like Sofala the destabilization wrought by Renamo 
prevents emergency food aid from reaching starving 
people, while in the northern province of Cabo Delgado 
some 332,000 people are at risk of starvation. Mozam- 
bique gets 80% of its food from international donors. 

Mozambican peasants thus fight two wars, one 
against Renamo and the other against the absolute pov- 
erty created by imperialism. Aroiind the city of 
Nampulas peasant farmers have organised into 39 coop- 
eratives and peasant organizations as fart of the Gener- 
al Union of Agricultural Cooperatives. Tin a war that has 
cost 600,000 Mozambican lives and turned over one mil- 
lion into refugees, the Mozambican masses have not 
succumbed to the barbarism of Western imperialism 
and its Black surrogates. They have mobilized into tra- 
ditional militias armed only with spears and knives. 

The second front of the struggle reaches the deepest 
strata of Mozambican society— women. According to 
Ruth Ansah Ayisi, writing in Africa Report (July-Au- 
gust, 1991): “While 80% of Mozambican women are 
peasant farmers, only 1% are organized into agricultural 
cooperatives.” Ayisi goes on to report that “Besides the 
mammoth obstacles caused by war and poverty, women 
have to survive in a society where chauvinistic attitudes 
often prevent advancement.” 

These conditions make it all the more barbarous that 
the UN report on the Five Year Recovery Program for 
Africa was liquidated by the Western powers, the IMF 
and the World Bank, after 11 days of protracted debate 
in September. Gorbachevism had earlier shown to what 
extent it was willing to capitulate to this new Western 
barbarism when Leonid L. Fituni, head of the Depart- 
ment of International Crisis Management Studies of the 
Institute for African Studies, assured the West that 
“Aware of Western economic involvement in southern 
Africa and of its reliance on the region’s raw materials, 
the USSR has no intention of undermining industrial- 
ized countries’ historic trade links with this part of the 
world” (Africa Report, July-August, 1989, p. 64). 

Those “historic trade links” show the global nature of 
the South African crisis and the meaning of George 
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Bush’s rush to lift sanctions against apartheid South 
Africa this past July. With the lifting of sanctions, West- 
ern multinational corporations and their Third World 
client states will resume the imperialist linkages with 
apartheid South Africa they eqjqyed previously or main- 
tained covertly during the period of sanctions. 

SOUTH AFRICA: LABOR SHARPENS 
CONTRADICTIONS 

However, it is the internal economic crisis that has 
sharpened the political contradictions at the present 
moment. On Oct. 1, the de Klerk government imple- 
mented its own IMF-inspired austerity measures in the 
form of a value added tax (VAT). The political implica- 
tion of the VAT was to pressure political organizations 
to participate in the government’s multi-party confer- 
ence rather than the ANC’s All-Party Conference, by al- 
leging that only the government-sponsored conference 
could discuss tax policy and abolish the VAT. 

The VAT follows Finance Min- 
ister Barend DuPlessis’ 
talks with the IMF. Whi 
and services, formerly not 
will be taxed at 10-12%, i 
of Rand will accrue to bi 
ness, particularly for new 
investments exempted frc 
VAT. In the words of Jay ' 
general secretary of the C 
of South African Trade 
(COSATU): 

“The IMF gave no consideration to the fact that, be- 
cause of apartheid, the majority of black people live in 
poverty, that the massive unemployment affects mainly 
the Mack community and that the areas that have to be 
addressed in terms of social and economic needs are in 
the black community. IMF structural adjustment pro- 
grams all over Africa hurt the poor” (New Nation, Oct. 
4-10). 

COSATU had participated in the government’s Na- 
tional Manpower Commission, the state’s main labor 
board. It pulled out in October and refused de Klerk’s 
invitation to join the state president’s Economic Adviso- 
ly Council and the Unemployment Insurance Board. It 
went on to convene a labor summit with the Black Con- 
sciousness-oriented National Congress of Trade Unions 
to organize a November anti-VAT general strike. 

The political resurgence of COSATU from the shadow 
of the ANC stems from workers’ disillusionment with 
the ANC’s engagement in fruitless talks about talks 
with the government. The new leadership of COSATU, 
elected after its July congress, is not associated with the 
failed negotiations and initiatives with the government. 
The question is whether the new political resurgence of 
COSATU also signifies the determination of labor to 
reforge the mass-based politics of the last decade. 

SELF-LIMITING REVOLUTION 

The current weakness of the ANC in reorienting itself 
to the mass struggle and the needs of the people has 
more to do with the autonomy of the democratic struc- 
tures created by the Black South African masses over 
the last two decades. The question is: after the experi- 
ence of two decades of mass struggle and self-organiz- 
ing, why the present disorientation? 

The mass movement has achieved more through its 
spontaneity, autonomous local self-organization and 
shop-floor struggles than has been accomplished politi- 



Civil rights conference 

Chicago, IU.—A conference on the “Crisis in Civil 
Rights" was held in Chicago’s Woodson Regional Li- 
brary'. Oct. 5. It was convened by Abdul Alkalimat and 
Lou Turner in response to the deep ideological divisions 
within the African American community opened by 
Bush’s nomination of Clarence Thomas to the Supreme 
Court. . . 

The first of the three panel presentations at the con- 
ference began with the objective conditions of racism 
and the state of Black civil rights before the law. This 
dealt with . everything from the siege mentality created 

■ pervasive police brutality, to the Black education eri- 
to the notion that the Black struggle against the 
myriad crises continues to put “American civilization m 


The second panel on ‘ The unfinished state of 
rights in the Reagan-Bush era” took stock of the d 
eat political limitations in civil right* vis-a-vis the I 
tone vision of the mass movement that 6wepfc Hal 
Washington into the Chicago mayor’s office in 1983. | 
Finally, the third panel on “The ideological crisis 
civil rights” focused on and became an ideological m 
gle over the meaning of the crisis. The debate, pa® 
larly between Aldon Morris, author of The Origin] 
the Civil Rights Movement, and Abdul 
coauthor of Harold Washington and the Crisis | 
Black Power in Chicago, centered on the nature 


■ Throughout the conference the predomr. $ntfj 
audience of 180 vigorously engaged the panelists ini 
logue and debate. In fact, it was from the floor that i 
call was made to convene another conference on | 
class question. While it is the intention of the convenq 
to organize such a conference in the coming year, I 
fact that the discussion of sexism at the conference I 
muted, particularly in the wake of controversy over 
ism and nationalism created by the Thomas-Hill a ffajfe, 
it is clear that any future conference on class would M 
have to focus on nationalism and sexism in t he Bli 
community. — Lou ® 


cally through the so-called “program of t $ction” of thl 
political parties. Which is why we must take a seconi 
look at those autonomous community organization 
within the context of the present historic moment. 

What is underway at the township level is the move 
ment of civic organizations to negotiate new “sodal con 
tracts” with local government structures. But even a 
some civics have taken on the operations of townshij 
authorities, as in Soweto and Alexandra, through inter 
im agreements with the government, there is also a si 
multaneous movement to depoliticize these autonomoui 
grassroots structures. 

Cyril Ramaphosa and Moses Mayekiso, prominen 
leaders in the ANC, SACP (South African Communis 
Party) and COSATU, are also leaders of the Soweto an< 
Aexandra civics. Mayekiso expresses the new retrea 
into depoliticization of the mass-based organization 
most strikingly. He now sees the civics, which had beei 
considered alternative structures of peoples’ power, pur 
suing a role outside politics as social service agencies ii 
civil society. 

Writing in the South African Left journal Work-In 
Progress, Jo-Anne Collings concludes that “Mayekiso’ 
description of the new ‘civil’ civic association— as devel 
opment agent, and as moving force behind community 
controlled housing trusts and utility companies— sound 
like a retreat from politics. But, by attending to people’ 
concrete needs, the civics might deliver to political par 
ties judged worthy of support enviable popular clout' 
(WIP, January-February, 1991, p. 26). 

Despite Mayekiso’s criticism that “the working das 
in Eastern Europe is confused” and his worry that Pol 
ish Solidarity is “reversing all the revolutionary gains' 
(New York Times, May 6, 1991), referring to its retrea 
from socialism, his own depoliticization of the role o 
the tivics (and the trade unions) follows the sam 
course Solidarity took when Left ideologues like Jacel 
Kuron, now Poland’s labor minister, espoused the retro 
gressive notion of “self-limiting revolution.” 

When militant trade union leaders like Ramaphos 
and Mayekiso want to limit the role of the trade union 
and tivics to shop-floor issues and “social contract 
questions, while the sphere of state power is relin 
quished to political elites and to the ambitions of th 
SACP, then the liberation movement has truly enter© 
onto the path of “self-limiting revolution.” 

While the masses may in fact support the ANC, o: 
what grounds is it mandated that the mass organize 
tions created by the people to challenge the aparthei 
state over the last two decades should now satisfy them 
selves with playing a passive supporting role in the fac 
of the terrorist onslaught by the state and its surr<; 
gates? 

Which is why it is imperative, at this crucial junctui 
in the South African struggle, not to ignore the critic; 
question Raya Dunayevskaya challenged the revolutioi 
ary movement in the Third World to face: “...all thos 
national revolutions, the rise of a Third World and th 
endless continuing struggle, and nowhere in sight, nc 
even telescopic sight, is there an answer to the quel 
tions, what happens after conquest of power? Why s 
many aborted revolutions? What type of party or organ 
zation? What have the various forms of spontane: 
ty— councils, soviets, committees, associations, con 
munes— achieved? And why when they did come dose t 
power, it was the political organizations that didn’t tak 
them over so much, as that they themselves looked t 
be taken over?” (The Raya Dunayevskaya Collectio: 
#10955). 

Given the unprecedented atrocities against the masse 
of Southern Africa— why indeed? 

I Protest toxic incinerator 

I 

Kettleman City, Cal. -On Oct. 12 over l,00j 
people came here to protest Chem Waste’s proposed tox 
ic waste incinerator. The Kettleman City residents whi 
organized the event, mostly migrant farmworkers an< 
farmers, have been fighting chemical waste for ove 
three years and already bear the effects of the large* 
toxic waste dump west of the Mississippi. : 

A few days before the rally, two van loads of Mexican 
and Mexican-Americans were randomly picked up b 
Immigration (many of them had papers but weren’t a 
lowed to go home to get them) in attempts to intimida 
residents from attending the rally. Despite this, tl 
crowd was dominated by Mexican-Americans and Me: 
cans from Kettleman City. Over 65 organizations t 
sponsored the event, including predominantly Bla 
community organizations from LA. and environment 
community, student, and social justice organizations. 

Mary Lou Mares, an organizer of the event, stab 
“Chem Waste and the government think they c 
dump toxic poisons on us because we are migram 
and farmworkers who speak Spanish, but with I 
out friend? and supporters from around the co® 
try* we will fight, to protect our community.” jfl 

In the rally, held in both Spanish and English,® 
learned that at one of the public hearings about the j® 
posed incinerator— which was held in English, des® 
the fact that a majority of residents speak Sjfl 
ish— Spanish speakers were told to go to the back oifl 
hall for translation. They refused and “in the spir* 
Rosa Parks” marched to the front. H 

After the rally one Mexican-American man H 
“They tell us that this incinerator will create jobs, iH 
say what’s the point of getting 100 jobs when the 
town will die because of it?” — Julia 
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■QQ) Environmental movement debates its direction 


Protesters fight veto of California gay rights bill 


of participation by those movements shows that their 
involvement in the “environmental movement” need 
not be “linked” externally by environmentalists. 

The internal link is what Marx called the “quest for 
universality.” Long before the term environmentalism 
was invented, workers were battling what Marx called 
the “Hell-hole of the factory.” Workers battling danger- 
ous and poisonous conditions at production is an organ- 
ic expression of their historic struggle against capital. 

But how can that drive for total transformation coex- 
ist with SEAC’s official campaign to participate in the 
United Nations conference on “environmental develop- 
ment?” On the first night of the conference, many stu- 
dents spoke out against tailending the UN. 

Following a speech by the director of the UN Envi- 
ronmental Program, one student said: “If George Bush 

just got the UN to go along with his war that killed 
hundreds of thousands and destroyed whole ecosys- 
tems, and we know that Bush and the governments 
are the ones destroying the planet, why should we 
have anything to do with the UN?” 

PHILOSOPHIC QUESTIONS POSED 

The attempt to absorb the genuine desire for an inter- 
national movement into the UN is the continuation of 
the refusal to take a position against the impending war 
at last year’s conference. Both are manifestations of 
what Marxist-Humanists call the “militarization of the 
mind.” It is the language of Bush’s “new world order”: 
that only the rulers can decide the fate of humanity. 

The most exciting and challenging element of the 
conference was to try to develop with all those we 
met what it means to project a vision of a totally 
new society that can break through the pollution in 
thought. We were battling the concept that this can 


to day. As he caved in to religious fundamentalists, he 
showed again what I’ve always thought of him. He’s a 
political opportunist. —Person With AIDS 

• 

Stanford, Cal.— People have been upset for a long 
time. The veto of the bill (AB101) was only a spark. We 
feel our very lives are in danger — from AIDS as well as 
from physical violence on the streets, which is on the 
rise. The statistics show that teenage suicides are in- 
creasing alarmingly among gay youth. The veto of this 
legislation encourages gay-bashing. 

There is a self-organization in the gay community, 
partly as a result of the AIDS crisis. Lesbians are widen- 
ing the meaning of the fledgling health care movement 
by asking what about women with breast cancer? And 
organization around AIDS is more than just survival 
help— like shopping for people too sick to do it them- 
selves— but people getting together to get research fund- 
ing, faster approval process of new drop, etc. There are 
“pink patrols” trying to keep the streets safe. 

But people are not looking far enough ahead. Health 
is important, but is not enough. We need to address all 
questions. — Woman demonstrator 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


i *1 :a, _ 

> to i/jpy Tom Parsons 

1 Members of /the Marxist-Humanist Youth Committees 
rined over l,ODO:dtudents and others from the U.S. and 
round the world bo- participate in the third annual Stu- 
ent Environmental Action Coalition’s (SEAC) national 
(inference in Boulder, Colo., on the weekend of Oct. 
5-6. The conference was titled “Common Ground: The 
Environment and Social Justice.” 

1 What was so exciting was to see youth trying to work 
Ut the connectedness of the “environmental move- 
lent” with all freedom movements. The conference fea- 
ared speakers and over 150 workshops on the environ- 
ment and labor, feminism, the Third World, the U.S.- 
lexico Free Trade Agreement, and Black, Latino and 
fative American struggles against their communities 
eing the historic dumping grounds of toxic waste. 

' In the session on Toxic Racism, Pat Bryant from 
he Gulf Coast Tenants Organization told of Black 
fenant organizations in the South organizing 
gainst pollution as well as for a “new society.” 
Speaking about racism, sexism and classism within’ 
he environmental movement, Dana Alston from the Pa- 
'os Institute told the crowd, “We don’t only demand 
kstice from the government. We demand justice from 
he environmental movement.” 

[ In the Women’s Caucus women struck out against 
EAC for subsuming women’s concerns, including put- 
ing all the Women’s Liberation workshops in one 90- 
linute session. 

jUEST FOR UNIVERSALITY 

' The multidimensionality of the conference theme re- 
pets the desire of people to go beyond personal respon- 
tbility (recycling, etc.) to a total transformation of soci- 
ty involving all the freedom movements. The breadth 

[• 


1 Los Angeles, Cal.— On Sept. 29 Governor Pete 
filson vetoed AB101, a bill which would have extended 
jrtain minimum rights to Lesbians and Gays against 
b discrimination, saying that proponents of the bill 
should understand the need for fairness to innocent 
nployers....” Wilson’s callous veto, an abrupt about- 
tce from a position supporting gay rights, immediately 
snied civil rights to at least 10% of California’s popula- 
pn and has been met by constant protests. 

Beginning the day of the veto, demonstrations burst 



it spontaneously, taking over the streets first in Cen- 
ry City, then in West Hollywood. These demonstra- 
>ns, while began by members of the militant AIDS Co- 
ition to Unleash Power (ACTUP) and Queer Nation, 
ive brought out mainly new people never before active. 
With no warning Gays and Lesbians pour into the 
reets, forcing people to recognize that they will 
>t continue under the old rules. As the Queer Na- 
ni chant went, “Liberate, don’t assimilate!” 

In the first weeks demonstrations were planned by 
irticipants at actions the night before with discussion 
ling the streets. When asked by police to present their 
iders they said, “We have no leaders.” At one action, 
march down Alvarado and then Sunset Boulevard to 
illywood, marchers were proud of such self-organiz'a- 
>n and self-discipline that they did not need monitors. 
On Oct. 12, some 12,000 Gays and Lesbians and 
eir supporters gathered for what was desdr*ib£d as 
|e loudest, largest, and liveliest rally in SdCrameh- ■ 
[since the 1960s. 

While some have counselled caution and asked that 
i rage be transferred to a ballot initiative, that seems 
likely today. New people have come out in the streets 
ressing their anger at Wilson, disttiminatfohtEtad the > 
wing number of gay-bashings. One 5 inardhfer said, 1 
e won’t be satisfied now with a watered-down law 
son would sign. We want recognition, acceptance and 
ality.” — Stu Quinn and Ana Maillon 

• 

>an Francisco, Cal.— Since Wilson’s veto the 
ets have been filled with angry Gays and Lesbians, 
yone who is not bed-ridden has demonstrated. The 
onstrations have wound through the Castro district 
have led to assaults on city and federal office build- 

lson’s statement that his veto won’t lead to new 
;ed attacks on gays just isn’t true, as we can see day 


(continued from page 4) 

trilogy of revolution, and all over again, concentrate on 
Chapter One of Philosophy and Revolution, from He- 
gel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. Note one other 
peculiarity of my quotations, and that is that, instead of 
quoting from the magnificent Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, I quoted from a talk I gave about that work, spe- 
cifically on the first chapter, particularly on Hegel’s fi- 
nal chapter of Science of Logic, the Absolute Idea— a 
talk in which I went through the whole 27 paragraphs 
without leaving out a single one, while adding not only 
the three final syllogisms (para. 575, 576, 577) from the 
Philosophy of Mind, but engaging great contemporary 
Hegel scholars in the battle»of ideas. 

This talk was delivered 5 to a scholarly, specialized, 
very non-Markist organization like the Hegel Society of 
America' (USA): In order here to show how to project 
Marxrst-Hutnanism, even to 5 a hostile audience on a 
non-Marxist topic such as Hegel’s Absolute Idea, I there 
stressed my view that Hegel’s abstraction, “Spirit’s ur- 
gency,*’ gains concreteness by his deep historic sense, 
making it O^ofralent to “the birth-time of history,” and 
to me the birth-time of history was revolutionary. The 
reason I emphasize that it was a non-Marxist audience 
that I was addressing was not, as you see, in order to 
have an excuse to keep far away from revolutionary lan- 
guage. Quite the contrary. I was most concrete in refer- 
ring both td biir age and to Lenin, who, I stressed, was 
“the most revolutionary of all materialists,” showing 
how, nevertheless, “Absolute Negativity became Lenin’s 
philosophic preparation for revolution” (p. 167 in Art 
and Logic in Hegel’s Philosophy). I dived into the 
challenge to those Hegel scholars even more directly 
when it came to speaking of our own age: “To this writ- 
er, Hegel’s genius is lodged in the fact that his ‘voyage 
of discovery’ became one endless process of discovery 
for us. The ‘us’ includes both Marx’s new continent of 
thought of materialist dialectics, and Hegel scholars, as 
well as the movement from practice... This writer has 
followed very closely this movement of revolt ever since 


come through any sort of plan — whether van- 
guardist or decentralized “federated communities.” 

People at the conference were raising philosophical 
questions such as how can we have a unity of all the 
struggles that doesn’t suppress individuality, how to 
break down the divisions between workers and intellec- 
tuals, and the question of Women’s Liberation within 
the movement. However, solutions being projected did 
not flow organically from the philosophic nature of the 
questions, as if new human relations could be adminis- 
tered, whether by a mechanism or by a “process.” 

The new kinds of questioning and searching seen at 
the conference demand the most serious discussion. 

Texas youth speak out 

Editor’s note— The “Women and War” conference (see 
story p. 2) at the University of Texas at Austin Oct. 18-20 
included a panel on “Everyday Wars: Working with ‘Youth 
at Risk.’” Three coordinators and two youth discussed a 
program for high , school students who might otherwise 
drop out of school jof join gangs. Below we print excerpts 
from the comments .of the two youth panelists, a Black 
man and Chipan^ {woman, both 15. 

Allen: Youth dfihk gangs because if you don’t get 
treated right at bqtgg < you want to join the first group 
where people trna| you like a human being. When you 
jqini a gang, you,get)te do what you want. What’s out 
there is yours for the taking.! But it can also get rough 
and dangerous, s t rf : 

o Pattyr A lot of people in my family, all my girl cous- 
ins, art in gangs; Only the youngest ones are trying to 
stay imschooli No one in my family has ever graduated 
ftrotq /high school. My parents are from Mexico and 
didn’t even get to go to school. The only jobs they could 
get were scrubbing floors and cleaning up after people. 
They would work two or three jobs just so we could 
have something to eat. 

People join gangs to have a sense of belonging and be- 
cause they have the money and drog3. Also, you can get 
beat up if you don’t join. The gang leaders want the 
young ones, the little dudes, because they do things for 
them. A lot of people don’t think there are girls in gangs 
but it’s not true. They want girls because the girls drive 
the cars and cany drugs for the guys. The girls get 
treated like dogs in gangs. 

Allen: As part of the summer program we had discus- 
sions on Fridays called “New Bridges.” I felt I could ex- 
press my ideas openly without fear of persecution. I 
really liked being able to say what was on my mind 
without being told it was wrong. And it was good to 
have topics that everyone can relate to, like racism or 
sexism. We also started a newsletter and wrote about 
topics like the Persian Gulf War. 

Patty: The part I liked was when we got to tell what 
we don’t like about adults. A lot of us don’t like that 
adults don’t think we’re capable of doing things. We’re 
just as capable as anyone else, if you give us a chance. A 
lot of adults tell me I’m just going to wind up a typical 
Mexican girl, drop out of school, get pregnant, work in a 
fast food restaurant. They want to plan my life for me. 
That’s not what I want to do with my life. 


June 17, 1953, and saw in it a quest for universality... a 
new point of departure in the Idea and in the movement 
from practice” (p. 172). 

As I faced both the president of the HSA, Prof. Louis 
Dupre, and the most well-known of today’s Hegel schol- 
ars, Prof. J.N. Findlay, I took to task also the most eru- 
dite intellectual dialectician, Theodore Adorno: “...the 
real tragedy of Adorno (and the Frankfurt School) is the 
tragedy of a one-dimensionality of thought which re- 
sults when you give up Subject, when one does not lis- 
ten to the voices from below.. .(when) one returns to the 
ivory tower and reduces his purpose to ‘the purpose of 
discussing key concepts of philosophic disciplines and 
centrally intervening in those disciplines.’ The next step 
was irresistible, the substitution of a permanent critique 
not alone for absolute negativity, but also of permanent 
revolution itself” (p. 173). 

Please also reread (and very slowly) the new 1982 In- 
troduction I wrote for Philosophy and Revolution, 
where I answered George Armstrong Kelly, who in his 
Retreat from Eleusis challenged me on Absolute Meth- 
od. The reason, I must repeat, that I cite all these refer- 
ences, is to stress that there are many fundamentals 
that just cannot be “taken for granted” just because 
one knows the Marxist-Humanist conclusion....It’s the 
only way the future can be grasped when it is still in 
the present. Indeed, it is only when one has total confi- 
dence that the future is in the present that one can pro- 
ject Marxist-Humanism’s challenge— and not only to 
post-Marx Marxists but to those, both proletarian and 
intellectual, youth as well as adult, who never were 
Marxists and still are terribly weighted down by “Anglo- 
Saxon” pragmatism. 

To swim with history’s “Self-Thinking Idea” and ex- 
perience the “suffering, patience and labor of the nega- 
tive” needed for the “Self-Bringing-Forth of Liberty,” it 
is necessary to feel Self not as Ego but as self-move- 
ment of the masses, their self-development and historic 
self- transcendence. . . . Yours, RAYA 
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Racist attacks spread across Central Europe 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In October a wave of racist attacks and anti-“foreign- 
er” feeling, on a scale not seen since the 1930s, gripped 
Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia. In Germany at 
least 500 attacks on “foreigners” have been reported 
since summer’s end. The most sickening was in the 
small town of Hoyerswerda in the former East Ger- 
many, where a mob of hundreds of neo-fascist skin- 
heads besieged a hostel for foreign workers for eight 
days. 

Throwing firebombs, the attackers were not effective- 
ly stopped by police. Nor was a counter-demonstration 
by 3,500 leftists able to dislodge the skinheads, especial- 
ly since the police separated them from the fascists. Fi- 
nally, the government bused the 230 terrified foreign 
workers and family members out of Hoyerswerda and to 
a military base. The skinheads are hardly an isolated 
group in Hoyerswerda. As the buses left, cheering 
crowds of residents gathered, chanting “good riddance” 
and that their town was now “foreigner free.” 

During the attacks in Hoyerswerda, similar but small- 
er attacks spread throughout Germany. A local election 
in the Social Democratic stronghold of Bremerhaven, an 
industrial and maritime center where there have not 
been major attacks on “foreigners” to date, showed sur- 
prising levels of support for a neo-fascist party, the Ger- 
man Peoples Union. This party wants to expel “foreign- 
ers” from Germany. One of their leaflets opposed those 
“who want to destroy all cultures by mixing.” 

The ruling Christian Democrats have appealed for the 
racist vote by calling for a constitutional amendment to 

Sweden’s election defeat 

The defeat of the Social Democrats in Sweden’s Sep- 
tember elections by conservative parties should not pass 
without comment, especially since this is only the sec- 
ond time they have been voted out of power since the 
1930s. This electoral defeat has been portrayed by our 
4 bourgeois press as an inherent failure of socialist and 
leftist ideas. But the facts do not bear out such an inter- 
pretation. 

Voters’ repudiation of the Swedish Social Demo- 
crats has much to do with their own turn to the 
Right in the 1980s, with their failure to come to 
grips with new issues raised by the youth of the 
1970s, and with the inherent non-viability, not of so- 
cialism, but of the so-called “mixed economy,” a sys- 
tem which claims to move toward socialism while 
operating within the capitalist world market. 

Their first big crisis came in 1976, when they refused 
to reconsider their plan to keep building dozens of nu- 
clear power plants as Sweden’s main source of energy, 
resulting in their being voted out of power for the first 
time in 44 years.The Social Democrats were re-elected 
narrowly in 1982, but they never did more than make 
vague promises of phasing out nuclear power. 

The second big crisis came when, in response to the 
worldwide economic stagnation of the 1980s, they 
moved closer to Reagan-type “free market” policies, 
paring down the welfare state’s health, education and 
unemployment benefits. This backward step cost them 
many of their traditional supporters, especially among 
s workers. 


enact sharp curbs on the right to asylum, while the So- 
cial Democrats have fought back only half-heartedly, es- 
sentially conceding the issue to the conservatives. 

While Austria has not yet seen violent attacks on 
“foreigners” as in Germany, the far-right Freedom Par- 
ty has gained considerably in the polls, on a platform of 
ridding the country of foreigners. 

The case of Czechoslovakia shows that the nascent 
xenophobia and racism is not only a problem of Ger- 
man-speaking peoples. In October, in the town of 
Teplice, hundreds of skinheads, chanting “Sieg heil” 
and “Czech lands for the Czechs,” attacked a group of 
gypsies, wounding several. There have also been attacks 



Electoral wins in Canada 

The electoral victory by the New Democratic Party 
(NDP) in the Saskatchewan provincial elections on Oct. 
21 comes after the party’s victory in British Columbia 
the week before, and in Ontario last year. The NDP 
won in three-way races against the Liberals and incum- 
bent conservative parties in both B.C. and Saskatche- 
wan. 

While the elections are not a resounding endorse- 
ment of the NDPs social democratic policies, they 
do underline the discontent on many levels in Cana- 
da. This came out in the recent unprecedented 
strike by federal employees. 

Federal elections are scheduled for 1993. (Is this why 
Prime Minister Mulroney is flirting with becoming U.N. 
Secretary General this year?) Among the looming ques- 
tions is “national unity.” In the nearly year-and-a-half 
since a Cree representative vetoed the Meech Lake ac- 
cords, there has been a growing movement among abo- 
riginal peoples to make sure any new constitution recog- 
nizes their right to self-determination. 




Who We Are and What We Stand For 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as "Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
manism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to ail under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist- Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sesdst, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim...to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations,, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itseif a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the phil- 
osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism international- 
ly, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


on Vietnamese and other “foreigners.” 

In eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, the collapse 1 
of Communism and the failure of the independent Left i 
to pose a real alternative have left the door open hot 
only to the brutal economics of “free market” capital- 1 
ism, but also to the most retrogressive forms of racism. 
Two years after the self-liberating power of the masses 
toppled Communism, little has improved in the daily 
lives of the masses, and it is fascist groups, not the Left, 
who are gaining ground during this period of soaring 
unemployment and shattered dreams. The future looks 
ominous indeed, especially when one considers the even 
deeper economic crisis which looms in the former Rus - 1 
sian empire. 

Burma: repression continues 

The awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to Aung San 
Suu Kyi, the popular Burmese opposition leader who 
has been under house arrest and in forced isolation 
since 1989, was at least a token of support for the 
movement toward self-liberation by the people of 
Myanmar (Burma) from almost three decades of the au- 
thoritarian military regime of Ne Win. Aung San Suu 
Kyi is the daughter of the leftist and nationalist leader 
Aung San, who was tragically assassinated in 1947 on 
the eve of independence from Britain. 

Aung San advocated a policy of democracy, socialism 
and self-determination for the country’s numerous na- 
tional minorities. Ne Win reversed most of these poli- 
cies, setting up a reclusive, totalitarian society which 
claimed to be a unique form of socialism. i 

In 1988 a massive uprising lasting several months, 
in which Aung San Suu Kyi became a major leader, 
was drowned in blood. Since then, the military has 
carried on a policy of repression, but did allow a 
tightly controlled election in 1990. When the opposi- 
tion National League for Democracy swept to a 
landslide victory despite all of the obstacles put in 
its way by the military, the regime simply ignored 
the election. 

The main base of support of the regime is the army, 
which numbers 220,000 people. So far there have been 
no signs of its breaking apart, but neither have there 
been any signs that mass hostility toward the regime 
has lessened. 

I Canadian worker strikes | 

Toronto, Ontario- To its long list of assaults on 
working people and social programs, the Mulroney Tory 
government has now added a direct attack on its own 
civil servants. At the same time as it was discovered 
that huge Christmas bonuses were in the works for se- 
nior management, the federal government ordered over 
100,000 striking members of the Public Service Alliance 
of Canada (PSAC) back to work with the most draconi- 
an legislation in Canadian Labour history. 

Workers who refused to comply faced fines of $1,000 
a day and the union itself was threatened with fines of 
$50,000 a day if it resisted. PSAC had called its mem- 
bers out on strike when the government, in lieu of good 
faith bargaining, made a “take it or leave it” offer from 
which it would not budge. The offer was for a three- 
year contract that contained no increase in the first 
year and increases of 3% in years two and three. Most 
of PSAC’s members are clerical workers who earn less 
than $20,000 a year. 

Canadian postal workers are facing the same intransi- 
gence from Canada Post Management in spite of a suc- 
cessful round of rotating strikes across the country in 
September. Issues of job securily and the use of part- 
time workers to replace permanent jobs are in the fore- 
front of the union’s concerns. 

All this is occurring in a climate of government policy 
that is causing increasing militancy among Canadian 
workers. The so-called “Free Trade” deal with the U.S. 
has seen over a half million industrialized jobs head 
south of the border, and the impending deal with Mexi- 
co will only deepen the government’s strategy to roll 
back a century’s worth of gains by Canadian labour. 
This, coupled with decreases in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and other vital national health and soda! 
programs, is leading to an accelerated process of pauper- 
ization of the work force. Women, seniors, youth and 
immigrants are hurt the most, as usual. I 

To add insult to injury, in unveiling their proposals 
for constitutional debate, the Tories have included th« 
notion that “property rights” should be enshrined ii 
the constitution! It is becoming dear that nothing les 
than fundamental restructuring of the social and ecc 
nomic order will be enough to humanize social relation 
in this country. — Correspondei 
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